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INTRODUCTION 


KarJ Marx stands out among the great men of hislory. To- 
gelher with his close friend and associate, Frederick Engels, he 
worked out the theory and tactics of (he proletariat's class strug- 
gle for the triumph of communism. The Iwo men have gone 
down in history as the brilliant leachers of the world's working 
<lass, the great champions of its cause, tlu' ideologists and orga- 
nisers of the revolutionary working-class movemonl. 

The most advanced, scientific world outlook, which has given 
mankind and the proletariat, its most revolutionary class, a great 
instrument for cognising and changing the world, was developed 
by and named after Marx. 

It was ho who turned socialism from a utopia into a science 
and provided a comprehensive and profound theoretical explana- 
tion for the inevitable downfall of capitalism and the triumph of 
communism. 

It was he who helped to form the international communist 
movement and the first revolutionary parties of ifio working class, 
which adopted the ideas of scientific communism. 

It was he who helped t* turn the spontaneous workers’ move- 
ment against capitalist oppression into a conscious class strug- 
gle for the overthrow of capitalism and the revolutionary trans- 
formation of society on socialist lines. 

Marx’s scientific achievements are uninatched in the long 
history of social thought. Even as a young man ho was compared 
with Prometheus, who stole fire from the gods to help man 
escape from hunger, cold and darkness, and who is said to 
have given mankind the arts and sciences. Prometheus was 
the symbol of man’s crcalivc genius and indomitable urge for 
progress, freedom and happiness. Tlirough his discovery of the 
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laws governing social development, Marx was the first to show 
the working people the real ways and means of casting off 
social oppression and creating the necessary conditions for a 
dignified way of life, for human welfare and the free all-round 
development of each person’s physical and spiritual endow- 
ments. 

Pre-Marxian social theories as a rule favoured the rich clas- 
ses and held no promise for the poor. Throughout the history 
of the class society, the ruling, exploiting classes had a mo- 
nopoly of education and the pursuit of sciences, arts and pol- 
itics, wliile the working people toiled and sweated for the ben- 
efit of their masters. Although spokesmen of the oppressed 
did formulate their social views from lime to lime, these views 
were unscientific, at best containing flashes of insight, but on 
the whole lacking an understanding of the course and prospects 
of historical development. They were an expression of instinctive 
protest and spontaneous movement. 

For many centuries the benighted and tyrannised working 
people sought salvation either in a return to an idealised past, 
the vanished “millennium”, or in the religious myths of a para- 
dise ill a life hereafter. Ilefore Marx came on the scene, the 
incipient working-class movement was groping in the dark, with- 
out a scientifically grounded goal or the right path to eman- 
cipation from the yoke of capital. Again and again, diverse 
social schemers and Utopians befuddled tlie \vorkers’ minds 
with petty-bourgeois prejudices and confused them with fantastic 
projects. Just as ignorance of nalural laws induced men to sei*k 
medical cure-alls, so ignorance of social laws induced them to 
seek social cure-alls. 

Meanwhile, the advancing emancipation movement was in 
great need of scientific theory, and Ihe material and ideological 
prerequisites for one had already inalured. 

The rapid growth of productive forces in the industrial rev- 
olution created a real basis for solving the great historical task 
of abolishing the exploitation of man by man and emanci])ating 
labour. With the development of capitalism there arose a social 
force capable of tackling the task. It was the working class. 

The stormy revolutions and mass workers’ actions fittendant 
on the collapse of feudalism and the establishment of capital- 
ism had bared class contradictions and burning social problems 
to siyh an extent that they could no longer be ignored. Pro- 
gressive thinkers gave them expression in one form or another, 
seeking answers to the questions posed by history. Thus the 
theoretical prerequisites for the new outlook also shaped. How- 
ever, because they were class-bound, the ideologists of the prop- 
ertied classes were never scientifically consistent in sociology, 
for the scientific view of social processes is inseparably linked 
with socialism, the material bearer of which is the proletariat. 
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Marxist ideology did not, of course, arise outside the main- 
stream of social thought or the development of world civilisation. 
Marxism came as the legal heir to mankind's greatest discoveries 
in the study of nature and social life. It rested ou all the most bril- 
liant advances in social thought, notably those in German phi- 
losophy, English political economy and French socialism. 

In themselves these advances did nol give a comprehensive 
scientific view of history as a process or constitute an integral 
world outlook. There was a need for an entirely new approach to 
history, to the idea of hislory as a process and the role played in 
it by Ihe various classes, individuals and masses. Il was this 
new approach that Marx worked out. 

Marx took critical slock of all the rational elements of the 
leading trends in social thinking, verified them in the light of 
the working-class movement and creatively reworked them from 
the proletarian standpoint. 

The significance of Marx’s scientific discoveries for the work- 
ing class and all working people was given the most profound 
and clear-cut definition by V. 1. Lenin, who wrote: “Marx’s philo- 
sojihical materialism alone has shown the proletariat the way 
out of the spiritual slavery in which all oppressed classes have 
hitherto languished. Marx’s economic theory alone has ox[>laiiiod 
the true position of the proletariat in the general system 
of capitalism.” ^ 

Marxism, as the scientific exj)rossioii of the interests of the 
working class, took shape and developed in close connection 
with the proletariat’s class struggle. The exposure of the inter- 
nal contradictions of capitalism suggested the conclusion that 
the breakdown of bourgeois society was inevitable, while the 
advance of the working-class movement suggested the conclusion 
thcat il was the proletariat that was to be the grave-digger of the 
capitalist system and the creator of a new, socialist society. 

Their profound analysis of the development of social relations 
gave Marx and Engels an understanding of the great historical 
role the proletariat had to ])lay as the force capable of w^orking 
a radical change in these relations, doing away with the exploita- 
tion of man by man and cremating a socialist society. The proletar- 
iat’s epoch-making role sp ings from its very condition. It can- 
not emancipate itself without emancipating all the working 
people from the yoke of capitalist exploitation. Marx saw this as 
the high humanistic purpose of the proletariat’s class struggle, 
which is aimed at releasing the man of labour from the inhu- 
man conditions of bourgeois society. 

In this way, scientific analysis provided the proof that com- 
munism is not an armchair dream but a real historical move- 
ment. From the 19th century onwards, the struggle for commii- 

* V. i. Lenin, Collected Works^ Vol. 19, p. 28. 
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nisin became a Jaw of history. Marx’s part in discovering this 
law and in spreading communist ideas among the masses was 
well expressed by the outstanding Soviet poet, Vladimir Maya- 
kovsky, when he said: 

Into the bay of communism, 

still fogged 

with blinding mystery, 

we thought 

the waves of chance nioue 

could bring us 

from our hell. 

Marx 

disclosed 

the I dpepest 

laws of history, 

put 

the proletariat 

at the helm. 

No, Marx’s books 

aren’t merely print and paper, 

not dust-dry manuscripts 

with dull statistic figures. 

llis books 

brought order 

to the straggling ranks of labour 

and led them forward, 

full of faith and vigour. 

Marx and Engels were the first to provide a theoretical basis 
for the revolutionary world outlook of the working class, thus 
giving the mass movement, for the first time in history, a scien- 
tific idt5ology in place. of religious fantasies and utopian dreams. 

Marx, the great scientist, was also and above all a passionate 
revolutionary. He most valued science as a motive revolutionary 
force. The main purpose, which gave supreme meaning to his 
life, was to help organise the working class for the revolutionary 
fight to overthrow capitalism and bring about the victory of so- 
cialism. He initiated, inspired and took part in the principal his- 
torical events of the working-class movement in the 19th cen- 
tury, and did a great deal to promote the international solidarity 
of the workers of all countries. In all his activities as the leader 
of the world proletariat, internationalism was his sacred banner 
and guiding principle. 

Marx’s work as the leader of the international working-class 
movement opened a new page in the history of the mass strug- 
gle for emancipation. Marx was an innovator in everything ho 
did, and here too he displayed his ability to combine theory and 
practice in a dialectical unity: his activity was a reflection of 
the common interests of the mass and its leaders. Marx was not 
a prophet preaching to the masses, but a man who made science 
serve the oppressed and turned it into a weapon which the masses 
themselves could wield. Marx’s, intimate ties with the work- 
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ors and his profound knowledge of every form of movement 
(iiiabled him to act as spokesman— in the true sense of the word — 
for the forward-looking workers, giving expression to the social 
consciousness of the proletariat of the world. 

The whole history of the international working-class move- 
ment, the development of the world revolutionary process as a 
whole, and the ups and downs of the revolutionary struggle in 
the various countries provided irr(3fulabie proof that only a party 
guided by the revolutioiua j theory of Marxism-Leninism can play 
llie part of a vanguard tighter. Tlie rc'volulionary essence of 
Marx’s theory was given highly precise expression by Lenin at 
ihe dawn of the working-class movement in Russia, when lie 
said: “'liie irresistible attraction of tiiis theory, which draws to 
itself the socialists of all countries, lies precisely in the fact that 
it combines the quality of being strictly and supremely scientific 
(being the last word in social science) with that of being revo- 
lutionary; it does not (-ombine them accidentally, and not only 
because the founder of the doctrine combined in his own person 
ihe (lualities of a scientist and a n^volutionary, but does so intrin- 
sically and inseparably.” ^ 

Tile mainspring of communism is the unity of strictly scientif- 
ic revolutionary theory and revolutionary practice. Without revo- 
lutionary practice, without the translation of Marxist ideas into 
life, theory becomes a set of outworn dogmas and a cover for 
reformism and opportunism. Without science, without a strictly 
scientific view of social development, revolutionary action de- 
generates into adventurism and leads to anarcliisni. 

Tlie whole of Marx’s life and work is a model of brilliant 
scientific thinking and revolutionary inspiration. 


Karl Marx had a hard life, but he never souglit an easy one. 
lie was above all a fighter. He devoted a lifetime to fighting for 
the freedom and happiness of men of labour, fighting against the 
exploiters and their servitors. At an early age, he threw himself 
into the fight against autocr*uy, obscurantism, and political and 
social oppression. ThroughouL his life he wielded the weapon of 
relentless criticism of erroneous ideas, spurious slogans, pseudo- 
scientific theories, inertness, hypocrisy, and faint-heartedness, is- 
suing a challenge lo the ruling classes and their ideologists and 
political leaders. 

Born into a propertied class, he abandoned a brilliant academ- 
ic career and the comfortable life of an affluent scientist or pop- 
ular writer, and chose the hard fate of a political exile; he 

’ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 1, p. 327. 
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broke away from his environment and had to leave his native 
land, exposing himself, his wife, and his children to a life of 
wandering, privation and harassment by the police. 

Marx’s life was shortened by the many sicknesses caused by 
his titanic work and his extremely straitened, frequently dire 
circumstances. But he had the good fortune of seeing the first 
fruits of his theoretical and practical activity, winning recognition 
during his lifetime and commanding the ardent affections of the 
workers for whoso sake he had performed his exploit of a life- 
time. 

This book tells the story of his difficult but brilliant life. 

Marx had a personality of many faceLs. He was a great scien- 
tist, a tireless researcher and explorer of scientific truth, a fiery 
revolutionary speaker, a sage proletarian strategist and tacti- 
cian, and a leader of the liberation struggle of the proletarian 
masses. He was endowed with fine human qualities: he was 
modest, warm-hearted, intrepid, courageous, and full of vitality, 
with an iron will and an incredible capacity for work. To show 
all this in a biography is a task of exceptional complexity. 

Frederick Engels, his great associate, wrote llio first few 
excellent essays for a biography of the founder of scientific com- 
munism, and a number of articles shedding light on Marx’s ac- 
tivities at various periods. In the closing years of his life, Engels 
wanted to write a comprehensive biography of his friend, espe- 
cially to show his part in the First International, but was, un- 
fortunately, unable to do so. 

Lenin wrote a biographical sketclj of Marx in 1914 for the 
Granat Dictionary. It was in the form of a concise encyclo{)aedi(* 
article, giving a popular but profound view not only of the mile- 
stones in Marx’s life, but also of the essence of his doctrine. 
Lenin’s work is a classic model for a truly scientilic biography 
of Marx, a creative reflection of his life and work. 

The year 1918 saw the publication of Karl Marx, The Story of 
His Life by Franz Mehring, a prominent philoso[)her and liistorian, 
Left-wing German Social-Democrat and a founder of the Com- 
munist Party of Germany. His book was the result of long re- 
search and has been widely appreciated for its rich content and 
stylo. However, Mehring had no knowledge of such important 
works by Marx as Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 
1844, The German Ideology (full text), and the economic manu- 
scripts of 1857-1858, and many biographical facts. 

Since the appearance of Mehring’s book, academic Marxists 
have conducted fruitful research into different stages of Marx’s 
life and activity and examined various aspects of liis scientific 
and literary work. In the last few years efforts have been made 
to summarise the accumulated material in the form of bio- 
graphical works. Among the books published are the first few 
volumes of a fundamental biography of Marx and Engels by the 
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French Marxist Auguste Cornu, a collective biographical work 
on Marx by the Institute of Marxism-Leninism of the Socialist 
Unity Party of Germany’s Central Committee, and other mono- 
graphs. 

Marx s lile and work have been described in many books by 
bourgeois and reforniisL ideologists who make a point of falsi- 
fying the history of Marxism and the working-class movement, 
llio biography of the great founder of scientific communism has 
become, especially in tbr* recent period, one of the main issues 
in the ideological struggle. The adversaries of Marxism have been 
trying to play off the young Marx against the mature man and 
to discover coniradictions in his teaching. The anti-Commiinists 
have been especially assiduous in trying to prove that Marx’s 
doctrine is outdated and that history has not gone the way he 
predicted. 

All these lallacies spread by the anti-Communists and pseudo- 
socialists have been exploded by a scientific presentation of 
Marx’s biography and the historical role of his doctrine, the tre- 
mendous influence of his ideas oji the course of world develop- 
ment, their triumph in the international working-class and com- 
munist movement, and in the victories scored by the socialist 
system, initially in the U.S.S.K. and then in a number of other 
countries. 

A scientific biography must be based on documents and strict- 
ly verified historical facts, collating ideas and their influonce, 
theory and practice. This is the best way to show that Marxism 
has been verified and confirmed by life and by the whole course 
of history. 

The main sources used for ibis biography of Karl Marx are 
the works and letters of the founders of Marxism, published 
in Russian in the Collected Works^ a miscellany entitled From 
EarLij Writings^ the volumes of Marx-Fngels Archives, and sepa- 
rate editions (such as Notes on Indian History, Mathematical 
Manuscripts, and so on). 

The range of sources available on the history of Marxism and 
the working-class movement is now very much wider. Suffice it 
to say that the 39 volumes of the second Russian edition of the 
Collected Works of Marx and Engels contain over 400 works and 
600 Ictlers not included in the first edition. A large number of 
those works have been made available to researchers for the first 
time; a number of important biographical documents concerning 
Marx and Engels are published in the appendices to the volumes. 

In addition, an extensive amount of hitherto unpublished 
works by Marx has been drawn on, among them the preliminary 
versions of Capital, numerous notebooks containing summaries 
and extracts, and marginal notes in his personal books. This has 
given further insight into Marx’s creative laboratory and the 
scope of his interests, and a fuller idea of some of his scientific 
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and literary plans which remained unfulfilled. Other dociimentff 
at the Central Party Archives of the Institute of Marxism-Len- 
inism in Moscow have also provided impoilant sources for this 
biography, among them the material of members of Marx's fam- 
ily, Engels’ manuscripts, numerous letters addressed to the 
founders of scientific communism by leaders of the working-class 
and democratic movement, and their correspondence witli each 
other containing valuable information about ^larx. 

The reminiscences of contemporaries give a vivid picture of 
Marx as scientist and fighter, and memoirs liave naturally been 
used in writing this biography. 

A great deal of information shedding liglxt on various aspects 
of Marx’s guidance of the international proletarian movement can 
be found in the documents of various 19th-century working-class 
organisations. It was necessary to take accriiiiit not only of the 
numerous available publications of those documents (Minutes of 
the General Council of the First International, documents of (he 
Communist League, and other collections of documents), hut also 
those which have yet to be published. The ])ersonal collections 
of the leaders of tlie Communist League, the First International 
and various national working-class organisations closely connect- 
ed with Marx have been of considerable value in Ihis study. Use 
was also made of material from the Prussian, Belgian and French 
police archives. 

Periodicals published in Marx’s lifetime constitute a special 
group of sources. A study had to be made not only of (he press 
organs which Marx (ulited or to which lie conlribuled, J)Lit als(i 
of bourgeois newspapers and journals wliii li have broughl down 
to us comments on his activity or reviews oi his books. 

The works of V. 1. Lenin, notably those dealing with Marx, 
Engels and Marxism, have been a most iin[)oi'lant aid and inval- 
uable methodological guide. 

The authors have relied on documents of tlie C.P.S.U. and frater- 
nal Marxist-Lcninist Parties coniaining a scientific inter])retati()n 
of the theoretical problems dealt with in this ])ook and the theory 
and tactics of the working-class movement. 

Account has been taken of all the imporlaiit studies of Marx 
and Marxism published in the U.S.S.R. and abroad, especially 
those containing valuable documentary material. 

The illustrations in this book reflect Marx's life and work, and 
have been selected from the historical and documentary material 
at the Karl Marx and Frederick Engels Museum and the Central 
Party Archives of the TnsLitutc of Marxism-Leninism of the- 
C.P.S.U. Central Committee. 



CIJAPTKH 0\K 


THE ROAD TO MATERIALISM 
AND COMMUNISM 


Ij we have chosen the position in life in 
which we can most of ail work for man" 
kind^ no bn dens ran 'air ns down. 

Karl Marx 


Marx's ciiildlujod and youUi were spent in tlie Uhincland, which 
was ocuiiomically and ])()litically Llie most developed part of Ger- 
many. More tlian any olhor part of Germany, it had been in- 
fluenced by the Frencli Revolution, when the Rhine valley was 
a scene of military o[)(‘ralions by revolutionary armies, peasant 
uprisings and actions by German democrats inspired by the Jac- 
obin ideas of liberty, equality and brolherhood. Following the 
Frcneh victories, the loft hank of the Rliinc was incorporated 
into the French Republic and later into Napoleon’s empire. The 
feudal system there was abolished in tlie mam: the big estates 
of the landed gentry and the church were broken up, feudal 
[uivileges were abolished, and Irial by jury and the bourgeois 
Code Napoleon introduced, all of which encouraged industrial de- 
velopment in I he area. 

Under a decision of the Vienna Congress (d’ 1815 most of the 
Rhinehiiid ^^ent to Frnssia, making up the Rhine Province of 
this biggi'st (lorman state with ils absolutist feudal system. The 
Junkers llic laiuK^d nobility- retained many of their privileges 
as a ( aste Iroin Avhich came the elite of Ihe powerful Prussian 
bureaucracy and the professional officer corps with ils cult of 
militarism. There were no representative institutions for the 
whole couniry. The Provincial Diets Landtags- had advisory 
powers but no vote. The piinciple of representation by estates 
cut deeply into the rights of the bourgeoisie: in the Rhenish 
Provincial Diet, for instance, the two big cities of Aachen and 
Cologne, with populations of almost 100,000, were represented by 
only three deputies, while 6,520 landowners had 25 deputies. 

Economically, Prussia was way behind Britain and France, 
and despite her industrial growth remained an agrarian country 
with an embryonic proletariat. The bulk of the population 
consisted of peasants in semi-feudal dependence on the big land- 
owners, and an urban potty bourgeoisie (artisans and traders). 
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Nevertheless, there was some industrial progress going on in 
Germany as well. Centres of capitalist production, factories and 
mines were emerging in various provinces and railway construc- 
tion began in 1835. The Rhine Province was ahead of the others, 
even the industrial areas of Prussia, and the pillars of feudalism 
there were so fundamentally undermined that the Prussian gov- 
ernment failed to wipe out entirely the gains of the French 
Revolution, notably, to substitute Prussian Law for the Code Na- 
poleon. Still, the bourgeoisie there was restricted by the absolut- 
ist police regime that had spread to the Rhine Province as well. 
It was discontented with the Prussian government’s tax and tar- 
iff policies, which failed to provide adequate protection against 
foreign competition, and was largely the mouthpiece for opposi- 
tion among the bourgeois circles in Prussia and the whole of 
Germany. 

The economic and political changes in the Rhine Province in 
the 1820s and 1830s were a reflection of the social processes tak- 
ing place in the whole of Germany and many other European 
countries. Everywhere there were signs of the way being paved 
for the bourgeois revolution, which was to remove the vestiges of 
feudalism in the social and political system and to clear the patli 
for capitalism, as it had done in England and France. The coun- 
try’s political and economic disunity, a legacy of the Middle Ages, 
was the main obstacle to Germany’s capitalist development. Eco- 
nomic development was made extremely difficult by the existence 
in Germany of 38 states, each with its own customs barriers, 
monetary units and systems of weights and measures. The estab- 
lishment in 1834 of a Customs Union (Zolluerein) of 18 slates 
headed by Prussia, 'as a counterweight against Austria, her ri- 
val for hegemony in Germany, was only the first step in overcom- 
ing economic disunity. The rulers of the petty German states 
clung to their power and privileges and were fiercely opposed to 
progress in any form. One of these sovereign princelings de- 
clared: “I will not have any railway in my state, I do not want 
any shoemaker or tailor to travel as fast as I do.” 

The country’s progressive forces concentrated on the question 
of unifying Germany. The bourgeois revolution of July 1830 in 
France revived the opposition among the German bourgeoisie 
and intelligentsia, but the bourgeoisie was hesitant and inclined 
to compromise with the landowners for more reasons than its 
relative economic weakness. A new social force was already loom- 
ing up behind the bourgeoisie — the working class— which it sensed 
to bo its future adversary. At that time the German working- 
class movement was only beginning. 

Meanwhile, in the advanced capitalist countries— France and 
Britain— the proletariat was already emerging in the historical 
arena as the antagonist of the capitalist class and as a force 
objectively hostile to bourgeois society. 
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The advance of the industrial revolution, the switch from 
handicrafts and manufactures to large-scale capitalist industry 
based on the use of machinery, brought impoverishment to the 
working people, ruin to the small artisans and traders, and im- 
mense sufferings to the workers who were savagely exploited 
in the capitalist factories. Hundreds and thousands of workers 
were made redundant by the new machines. These sufferings 
were compounded by the r, rises which regularly shook the capital- 
ist economy from 1825 onwards. 

At the same time, the spread of large-scale machine produc- 
tion led to the concentration of masses of workers at the fac- 
tories, helping them to unite and gradually ridding the one-time 
artisans of their petty-bourgeois mentality, and their futile dreams 
of once again operating their own small enterprises. As their 
class consciousness was awakened, the workers came to see that 
their enemy was not the machine, as they had once imagined, 
but the manufacturer himself, and the privileged propertied classes 
as a whole. They felt a growing urge to unite in order to 
resist the oppression, initially by trades and later on a larger 
scale, by setting up the first working-class organisations — 
the trade unions (in Britain, for example) and mutual-aid 
societies. 

In 1831 and 1834 proletarian uprisings occurred in Lyons, a 
major industrial centre in France, when the local weavers fought 
on the barricades and inscribed on their banners the motto: “Live 
working or die fightingl” These uprisings were relatively soon 
put down, but they gave the bourgeoisie a great fright. When 
Ihe first one took place, the government newspaper Journal des 
Debats on December 8, 1831, wrote: “The Lyons revolt revealed 
an important secret— the internal struggle taking place in society 
between the propertied class and the propertyless class.” Chart- 
ism-demanding a People’s Charter— arose in England in the 
late 1830s as the first organised mass political movement of the 
working class. Of its six points the main one was a demand for 
universal suffrage, because the Chartists believed that political 
struggle provided the means to improve the condition of the 
workers. 

Spontaneous protest against exploitation by masses of people 
and their striving for a better life had long ago produced visions 
of a more equitable social system, and this was the basis of uto- 
pian socialism. In its classic form it was worked out by three 
brilliant thinkers of the early 19th century: Henri Saint-Simon, 
Charles Fourier and Robert Owen, whose works contain 
sharp and striking criticisms of the evils and shortcomings of 
the capitalist system, and remarkably accurate predictions 
about the future communist society. Many years later, in 1874, 
Frederick Engels wrote that scientific socialism “rests on the 
shoulders of Saint-Simon, Fourier and Owen— three men who. 
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in spite of all tlioir fantastic notions and all their utopianism, 
stand among the most eminent thinkers of all time and whose 
genius anliripated innumerable things the correctness of which 
is now' being scienlifirally proved by us”. * 


CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


Karl Heinrich Marx was born in the town of Trier (Treves) 
on May 5, 1818, into the family of a lawyer, Heinrich Marx, 
who was then living in a small two-storey house at 664 Briick- 
engasse, which is now 10 Bruckenstrasse. Two years later tliey 
moved to a house in Simeonstrasse, where Marx lived until be 
left Trier in 1835. 

Trier, which lies on the banks of the Mosel, a tributary of the 
Rhine, is one of the oldest towns in Germany. In the Middle 
Ages it was the see of a large diocese, the residence of the 
archbishop of Trier, but it subsequently declined in importance 
compared with other towms along the Rhine, such as Cologne and 
Diisseldorf, although it continued to be a district centre of Prus- 
sia’s Rhine Province. At that time, Trier was a quiet town with 
a population of less than 15,000, but it did not remain isolated 
from the social movement that w'^as sweeping the whole of Ger- 
many. There, too, a sharp social contrast existed between the 
urban poor, dragging out a miserable existence, and the prosper- 
ous minority of ihc lownsfolk. Socialist theories were also echoed 
in Trier, and Liidw'ig Gall, one of the first German utopian so- 
cialists, issued bis piuupblets there in the 1820s and 1830s. 

Karl Marx’s father, Heinrich Marx, was a man of no mean 
accomplishments. He w'as widely read and well acquainted with 
the works of the leading French thinkers of the 18th century. 
Prominent in his private library were the works of Rousseau and 
Voltaire, and Thomas Paine’s The Rights of Man. He had a good 
knowledge of the works of Locke, Leibniz and Lessing. An able 
lawyer wbo acted as advocate at the High Court of x\ppcal, he 
commanded great respect among his colleagues. Marx later wrote 
tliat his father was “as remarkable for his personal honesty as 
for his legal talents”. ^ 

Heinrich Marx never carried his political views beyond the 
limits of liberalism, but even that aroused the suspicions of the 
Prussian authorities. The police kept their eye on him after he 
delivered a speech on January 18, 1834, at a festival in the Ca- 
sino Hall in honour of the Rhenish Provincial Diet deputies, in 
which he spoke in favour of a representative system. 


^ Marx and Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, Moscow, 
1976, p. 169. 

2 Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 30, Dietz Verlag, Berlin, S. 504. 
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Heinrich Marx had accepted the ideas of the Enlightenment 
and was something of a free-thinker on religion, although he 
himself came from a rabbinical family. He was quite indifferent 
to the concrete forms of religion and orthodox dogma. Shortly 
before Karl was born, he renounced Judaism and adopted the 
Liitberan faith, because of the restrictions to which the Jew’s 
were then subjected in Germany. Later his wife and children 
were also baptised. 

To Karl be was a gentle father who was constantly concerned 
with his son’s spiritual development. 

Karl responded with a warm-hearted attachment, which did 
not weaken even when father and sen found themselves at odds 
over Karl’s choice of way in life. Throughout his life, he retained 
a profound respect for his father’s memory and never parted with 
his photograph made from an old daguerreotype. When Marx 
died, Engels put this photograph in his coffin. 

Karl’s mother, llonriette Pressburg, came from Holland. As 
the mother of nine children she confined herself to the business 
of house-keeping. Her spiritual world was narrow, and she was 
ii(*ver a real friend io her son, as Heinrich had been. Karl had 
three brothers and five sisters; his brothers died young and he 
was survived by three sisters— the eldest Sophie, and the younger, 
Emilie and Louise. 

Karl was the favourite of the family. His quick mind, inven- 
tiveness at play, and ability to make up and act out all sorts of 
fantastic stories put him at the centre of any group of children. 
His daughter Eleanor later recalled that her aunts had frequent- 
ly said that Karl liad iiad an immense influence on his sisters. 

In 1830 Karl entered Ihe Trior Gymnasium, where he was 
a good but not a lop pupil, although ho always shone where crea- 
tive ability was reciuired. His certificate of maturity says that 
his essays sliowed a wealth of thought and deep insight into 
iho siibjecl-inatlor, and that in Latin and Greek he was good 
al interpreting 10 x 1 ^=; where ‘*lhe difficulty consists not so much 
in the peculiarity of the language as in the subject-matter and 
train (d thought”. • Karl alst) had a good knowledge of mathe- 
matics. He was liked by the other boys, but they were somewhat 
apprehensive of his keen wll and satirical verse, in which he 
lampooned some of them. 

Karl was fortunate in his teachers. At tlie time, the head- 
master of the Trier Gymnasium was Johann Wyttenbach, one of 
the most erudite teachers of his day, who taught history and 
i)hilosophy. He was a liberal, strongly influenced by the Ger- 
man and French Enlighlonmont, and believed that the young 
should be taughl to have a “sacred belief in progress and re- 
finement”. Naturally, Wyllenbach was not Irusted by the Prus- 
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sian authorities and in his last few years he was even placed 
under police surveillance. Johann Steininger, the mathematics 
and physics teacher, was thought to be an adherent of materialism 
and there were doubts about his “patriotic frame of mind”. 

The solid stone walls of the Royal Frederick William Gym- 
nasium in Trier failed to isolate its pupils from the seething life 
outside. In 1833 prohibited literature and satirical lampoons on 
the autliorities were discovered in the Gymnasium, and one of 
the pupils was arrested. 

That was the period when Karl first began to feel a hatred for 
all things reactionary. Upon his graduation in the autumn of 
1835, he refused to make a parting call on Vitus Loers, a teacher 
who was notorious for his reactionary views and who luid been 
appointed assistant director with the special duty of exercising 
political supervision over the school. 

Karl’s Gymnasium examination composition “Reflections of a 
Young Man on the Choice of a Profession”, which he wrote in 
August 1835, gives a good idea of his frame of mind. He said 
it was vital to choose the profession that would offer one the 
widest scope to work for mankind. He was aware that the (-hoice 
was no easy one. People cannot always attain the position to 
which they believe they arc called because “our relations in so- 
ciety have to some extent already begun to be cstablisluHl before 
we are in a position to determine them”. * However, the keynote 
of the essay was: do not shrink into the shell of a narrow ego- 
tism, but seek ways and means to serve men. “If he works only 
for himself, he may perhaps become a famous man of learning,, 
a great sage, an excellent poet, but he can never be a perfect, 
truly great man.” Karl wrote that if a man chose the position 
in life in which he could most of all work for mankind, he would 
experience no petty, limited, selfish joy, for his happiness would 
belong to millions. ^ 

This essay shows the influence of the 18th-century Enlighten- 
ment, its profound conviction that man’s mission is to work for 
the common good, its idea that man depends on his environ- 
ment. It is true that Karl’s freedom-loving, humanistic sentiments 
were still rather vague, but when he came into collision with 
the reactionary order prevailing in Germany his keen mind helped 
him to take the next step. 

STUDENT YEARS IN BONN AND BERLIN 

Heinrich Marx had great hopes for Karl. He was grooming 
him for a scientific career, and once wrote: “You have still a 
long time to live, God willing, to the benefit of yourself and your 

* Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 1, p. 4. 

2 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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family and, if my surmise is not mistaken, for the good of man- 
kind.” * 

In October 1835, Karl enrolled at Boon University and applied 
himself to the study of jurisprudence with the full ardour of youth, 
so that in his letters his father had to urge him to moderate his 
zeal for the sake of his health. Karl put his name down for sev- 
eral courses and bought a great many books on various subjects,^ 
especially history. Apart iioin the subjects on the law syllabus, 
he attended lectures on Greek and Roman mythology, Ilomer 
and the history of modern art. His fervid imagination craved for 
creative effort, and ho tried his hand at belles-lettres: he wrote 
verse and became a member of the university poets’ circle, which 
was in touch with a similar circle at Gottingen University. 

The students of Bonn University, as well as of other univer- 
sities of Germany, set up associations (Landsmannschaften); 
Marx joined the Trier Association and was elected to its board. 
A lithograph is extant showing the members of this association, 
and among them the young Marx, with a head of thick black hair, 
and a serious, thoughtful face. 

It was only natural that Marx as a student should question 
some of the traditional notions instilled in his mind at school 
and also at home, and this must have been reflected in his let- 
ters to his father, which are not extant. In reply to one such let- 
ter, Heinrich Marx, apparently trying to resolve his son’s serous 
doubts about whether religion could serve as the basis for moral- 
ity, wrote: “You know that T am anything but a fanatic. But 
. . . faith is a real requirement of man sooner or later.” To press 
home his argument he cited the example of the great scientists 
Newton and Leibniz, who believed in God. ^ However, Marx’s 
critical mind was not to be swayed by an ap[)eal to authorities. 

Marx spent only two terms in Bona, and then, on his father’s 
advice, decided to continue his studies at Berlin University, which 
had among its lecturers some of the most eminent authorities 
on law. 

Before going on to Berlin, Marx spent his summer holidays in 
1836 at home. That was the occasion of his engagement to Jenny 
von Westphalen, a childhood friend. Born in 1814, Jenny was 
the daughter of Privy Councijjor Ludwig von Westphalen; her 
grandfather, a prominent military man, had been adviser lo the 
Duke of Brunswick and had married a lady descended from 
the Scottish aristocracy. However, Jenny’s father was free 
from the aristocratic haughtiness aflccted by some members of 
his family, including his eldest son Ferdinand, Jenny’s step- 
brother and a future Prussian minister. Ludwig von Westphalen 
was on friendly terms with the “plebeian” Heinrich Marx, a 


‘ Ibid., p. 662. 
2 Ibid., p. 647. 
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baptised Jew, and was very fond of his son. It was he who first 
introduced Karl to the ideas of Saint-Simon. Karl responded 
wilh the most lively attachment, regarded him as one of his mor- 
al tutors, and later dedicated his doctoral dissertation to him. 
Jenny's mother, Caroline von Westphalen, the daughter of an 
official, was unaffected and warm-hearted. That the younger chil- 
dren of the family, Jenny and Edgar (Karl’s classmate and friend), 
were free of the prejudices of their class was largely due to their 
parents. 

Jenny had brains, education and looks. She had the reputation 
of being Trier’s most beautiful woman and the belle of its balls 
(many years later Marx wrote to her from Trier: “It's devilish 
pleasant for a man to realise that the whole town continues to 
think of his wife as a ‘fairy princess’” ^). Nevertheless, she did 
not hesitate to throw her lot in with that of a young student from 
a family that was not well off and had no noble ancestry, and 
refused the many “advantageous” offers of marriage from men 
of her own class. 

Karl and Jenny became close friends in childhood, and with 
time their feelings matured into a deep love. Not only feelings 
but a kindred spirit created a bond between the impetuous, tem- 
peramental youth and the charming girl of ready sympathy and 
rare feminine tact. Jenny recognised Karl’s talents and outstand- 
ing personality, and strove to be a fitting companion. Karl 
worshipped Jenny and, as lovers are wont to do, strove to ex- 
press his feelings in verse. Many were the poems he wrote to 
her, and he himself later spoke ironically of some of his earlier 
poetry which, like that of all beginners, abounded in exclama- 
tions and extravagant hyperboles. But some of it reveals a charm- 
ing lyricism which gives an idea of the depth of his feelings. 


Then was I captive bound, 

Then was my vision clear. 

For 1 had truly found 

What my dark strivings wore. 


And what my Soul, Fate-driven, 
Never in flight o’ertook, 
That to my heart was given, 
Wa.'S granted by your look. - 


Their engagement was kept secret for some time for fear that 
Jenny’s family would object, and she had to make a long and 
persistent stand against her aristocratic relatives in defence of 
her right to marry the man she loved. They were married seven 


' Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 30, S. 643. 
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years lalcr, but by thcu a great deal had changed: Heinrich Marx, 
who approved of Karl’s choice, had died in 1838, and Ludwig 
von Westphalcn, who had treated Karl as a son, in 1842. 

In October 1836, Karl Marx was enrolled as a law student 
nt Herlin University. In the capital of the Prussian monarchy, 
Marx saw at first hand the acute contradictions which beset Ger- 
man society at that time— the sway of the Junkers, the political 
inequality of the bourgouicie, and tlie poverty of the vast ma- 
jority of the people. There were many fine scholars teaching at 
the university. Shortly before, Hegel had lectured there on phi- 
losophy, and Eduard Gans, a prominent progressive lawyer, was 
a lecturer in law. Karl attended Gans’ lectures and was described 
by him as “exceptionally diligent”. Karl may have taken part in 
a demonstration in honour of Gans, near his home, which the 
university students staged in 1838 to mark his birthday. This 
event attracted the attention of the police. 

At first he lived in solitude and worked even harder than he 
had al Bonn University. He later wrote to his father: “After my 
arrival in Berlin, I broke off all hitherto existing connections, 
made visits rarely and unwillingly, and tried 1o immerse myself 
in science and art." * One of the results, apart from three albums 
of sonnets and other poems dedicated to Jenny, was a consid- 
erable number of songs, ballads, romances and epigrams. 

The mood of rebellion which sprang from revolutionary ro- 
manticism runs through many of his poetical works. He also tried 
his hand at play-writing (Oiilanem^ a tragedy in verse) and even 
wrote a satirical novel {Scorpion and Felix), but all these were 
left unfinished. 

Karl's poetry fell short of the high standard he set himself, 
and ho felt that llie only good thing about it was that it ex- 
pressed some warjiilli of feeling. Of all the tilings he wrote in 
this genre only the Wild Songs appeared in the journal Athe- 
ndum in 1811; nevertheless his poetry is of great interest as 
a biographical soiirci'. fl reveals Karl as a young man disconlenl- 
ed with the state of affairs, longing for vigorous activity and 
struggle, but as >el unaware of what to do. He seems to sense 
with his whole being lliat it i> wrong to follow the well-trodden 
path and remain satisfied with one’s lot. 

Never can I do in peace 

Tliat with which my Soul’s obsessiMl. 

Never take things at my case; 

I must press on without rest. 


Tliorefore lot us risk our all, 
Never resting, never tiring; 
Not in silence dismal, dull. 
Without action or ilesiring; 


* Ibid., p. 11. 
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Not in brooding introspection 
Bowed beneath a yoke of pain, 

So that yearning, dream and action 
Unfulfilled to us remain.* 


Very frequently he expressed his discontent with abstract philo- 
sophical systems that were divorced from reality, and strove 
to work out an outlook which would help him to see the processes 
at work in life and lake an active part in them. Marx’s description 
of Hegel applies to himself to a large extent: 

Kant and Fichte soar to heavens blue 
Seeking for some distant land, 

I but seek to grasp profound and true 
Tliat which— in the street I find. 2 


However, it was not poetry but science that was Marx’s main 
pursuit in Berlin. In the only letter to his father that has survived 
from that period, one dated November 10, 1837, ® ho described 
the books he had read, his efforts to bring order into the vast 
material he had studied and his own theoretical quest. The letter 
shows the breadth and diversity of his interests in that period, 
his exceptional industry, the high standard he set for himself,, 
and his critical attitude to his own conclusions, which ho relent- 
lessly discarded whenever he found them to be untenable. 

In Berlin, together with his studies of law, history, the theory 
of art, and foreign languages, Marx started to acquire a good 
grounding in philosophy. The initial impulse stemmed from an 
effort to write a long essay on the philosophy of law, but his 
interest in philosophy must also have been stimulated by his 
urge to comprehend the life of his day witli all its contradictions.. 


STUDY OF HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY. 

AMONG THE YOUNG HEGELIANS 

In the course of his studies, Marx realised the theoretical futil- 
ity of trying to explain the world from the standpoint of sub- 
jective idealism. Marx was drawn to the philosophy of Hegel by 
his urge to interpret reality in terms of its intrinsic regularities, 
or to seek the idea in reality itself, as he expressed it in terms of 
the philosophical idealism he then professed. He wrote: “The 
object itself must be observed in its development; arbitrary di- 
visions must not be introduced.” ^ 


* Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 1, pp. 525-27. 
2 Ibid., p. 577. 

2 Ibid., pp. 10-21. 
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Hegel’s philosophy was a reflection of the historical changes 
that had taken place in Europe in the late 18lh and early 19th 
centuries, arising as they did from the hreak-up of feudal social 
relations under the impact of the French Revolution. These social 
processes, together with the rapid advance of the sciences, es- 
pecially the natural sciences, dealt a heavy blow at the old, me- 
taphysical mode of thought. Later, Engels wrote: “But precisely 
therein lay the true significance and the revolutionary characlor 
of the Hegelian philosopny. . ., that it once for all dealt the death 
blow to the finality of all products of human thought and 
action.” ^ Hegel’s great achievement was the first systematic elab- 
oration of the dialectical method. 

Hegel’s philosophy presents the world as a totality in the pro- 
cess of continuous development, of ascent from the lower to 
the higher. In Hogel’s view, development proceeds through the 
struggle and resolution of internal contradictions, which result 
in the transition to a new stage, or the “elimination” {Aafhehiing) 
of the old contradictions and the emergence of new ones, in- 
trinsic to the new quality. Develojunent is seen as a unity of 
continuity and discontinuity, of gradual quantitative chang(» and 
breaks in gradual development, of abrupt transitions to the now- 
quality. Hegel applies this principle mainly to the history of 
human society. lie sees world history as a law-governed develop- 
ment of the spirit, witli the spirit's realisation of its freedom 
being the meaning of this development. 

However, Hegel’s dialectic has an idealistic basis, for he de- 
clares that the substance of all things is the Absolute Idea to 
whose self-development he reduces the whole process of dialec- 
tical movement. Ac«mrding to Hegel, wrote Engels, “the Abso- 
lute Idea . . . ‘alienates’, that is. transforms, itself into nature and 
comes to itself again laler in the mind, that is, in thought aTid 
in history". ^ The development of the Absolute Idea culminates 
in Hegel’s philosojjhy in the form of absolute iruth. This enslirine- 
ment of his own j)hilosophical system as the ultimate goal in 
the development of human thought and in all development in 
general, is in sharp contrast v ilh the dialeclical method he him- 
self propounded, when he insisted that all phenomena should 
be viewed in continuous move^uent and in unceasing change. The 
limitations of Hegel’s philosophy were most glaring in his po- 
litical views, for he declared the summit of society’s development 
to be the constitutional monarchy, whose only task was to make 
.some “improvements” in the Prussian slate by adapting it to 
the needs of the bourgeoisie. This sacrificed the objective revolu- 
tionary content of Hegel’s dialectical method lo the needs of a 
conservative metaphysical system. 

* Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1976, p. 339. 

2 Ibid., p. 340. 



The contradic tion between Hegel’s dialectical method and his 
metaphysical system was a reflection . of the inconsistent and 
equivocal world outlook of the German bourgeoisie, whicli strove 
to escape the fetters of feudalism but shunned revolutionary 
ways of doing this, preferring to compromise with the forces of 
reaction. 

Marx knew something of Hegel’s philosophy before iie came 
to Berlin, but did not begin a serious study of it until the spring 
of 1837. At the time he was taking a rest in Stralow, a suburb 
of Berlin, after having seriously upset his health by spending 
nights over his books. There it was that he ‘‘got to know Hegel 
from beginning to end, together with most of his disciples”. ‘ 

Meanwhile a split was developing between the pupils of the 
philosopher, who had died in 1831. Some of them— including 
Hinrichs, Gabler and Gdschel— were taking a militant stand in 
defejice of religion. Those Right-wing Hi'gelians read Clliristian 
orthodoxy into Ih'geTs philosophy and vindicated the existing 
])olilicnl oi*d(T as a \vhole. 

The Left-wing group, known as the Young Hegelians — among 
lliein Bavid Strauss, the Bauer brothers. Bruno and Edgar, Ar- 
nold Bilge and Ludwig Feuerbach -strovi; to draw radical con- 
clusions from Hegel's philosophy. The Young Hegelians rejected 
the conservative-religious interpretation of this philosophy and 
criticised the dogmas of Christianity and religion in general. 1’his 
was first done by David Strauss in his two-volume Life oj Jesus 
(published in 1835 and 1830), which treated the Gospels as a 
collection of spontaneous myths expressing I lie hopes and aspi- 
rations of the early Christian communities. By contrast, Bruno 
Bauer believed thd Gospels to be tho product of a deliberate 
mylhogencsis, reflecting a stage in the development of man’s 
self-consciousness, a stage that mankind was bound lo over' omc 
in the subsequent development and perfection of its conscious- 
ness. Bauer carried the critique of religion and (he Gospels farther 
than Strauss, casting doubt not only on the divine origin but 
on the very existence of Christ, and connecting the origins of 
Christianity wilh the spiritual life and jihilosophical trends of 
antiquity. 

This contioversy between the Young Hegelians and the ortho- 
dox champions of religion was tlieological in form but had a 
definite political content: one of the main pillars of the abso- 
lutist regime was being undermined by the denial of religion as 
divine revelation, and the insistence that it was a product of the 
human spirit. By putting forward tho principle of transforming 
reality through criticism, the Young Hegelians had moved away 
from the critique of religion towards a critique of tho politics 
and ideology of reactionary romanticism and Prussian absolutism, 

> MP:GA, Abt. 1, Bel. 1, Halbband 2, S. 219. 
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and it is this that rnado their pliilosophy the philosophy of the 
German radical bourgeoisie. 

idealism was the Young Hegelians' fundamental weakness. In 
contrast to Hegel, they inclined to subjectivist views of history 
and underestimation of men’s practical activity, especially mass 
action, by pinning their faith on the omnipotence of theo- 
retical criticism and believing that only critical thinking by 
outstanding personalities could assure the f)rogress of man's self- 
consciousness and, c.onseqacutly, all progress in general. 

Marx came to know tlie Young Hegelians while ho was a stu- 
dent of Berlin University, and his sympathies were at once aroused 
by Ihcir bold criticism of the religious and philosophical dog- 
mas which the philistine held to be sacrosanct, by the radicalism 
of I ho political coiiviclions of many of them, their stand for the 
freedoju of conscience, the press and so on. He became a close 
friend of the members of tlu' Young Hegelians’ circle in Berlin, 
known as tlie DukLor Kluh, c)f which Bruno Bauer, a university 
lecturer in theology, was then the life and soul. Among the 
members were Karl Friedrich Koppon, a teacher of history and 
a great connoisseur and admirer of the Enlightenment, wliu soon 
became Marx’s good friend, and Adolf Riilcnberg, a teacher of 
geography. 

Marx soon became one of the inlolloctnat leaders of thi*^ club. 
His vast knowledge, ])owerful logic, and depth and consistency 
of reasoning commanded Ihe admiral ion even of older men of 
considerable standing. Not only was Marx treated as an 
equal, but many were (luick to concede his superiority. He had 
a great inllucnco on Kdppen, wlio in 1840 dedicated his book 
Friedrich der Grosi^c and seine Widersacher to Marx. In 1841, 
Moses Hess, a prominent Young Hegelian, wrote to his friend 
Bcrtliold Auerbach: “Be ready to meet the greatest and 
perhaps the only living real philosopher . . . . Dr. Marx, as my idol 
is called, is still a very young man (he can be no more than 
24), who will deal the fund blow at medieval religion and pol- 
itics; lie combines the jnost profound philosoidiical earnestness 
wilh the keenest wil; imagine lo yourself Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Holbacli, Lessing, Heine and Hegel combined into one persona- 
lity; and I mean combined, v •! mechanically mixed — and this 
will give you an idea of Dr. Marx.’’ ^ Many shared this view. 

DOCTORAL DISSERT VnON 

At the beginning of 1839 Marx became immersed in a study 
of the history of philosophy, starting with a wide-ranging siirve> 
of philosophical thinking in the Ancient world, notably Epicu- 

^ Ibid., S. 201. 
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reanism, Stoicism and Scepticism. This choice was determined 
by the Young Hegelians’ general interest in these philo- 
sophical systems, which they regarded as precursors of the phi- 
losophy of self-consciousness, and mainly by Marx’s own in- 
terests. As his atheistic outlook developed, Marx felt a natural 
attraction to the philosophy of Epicurus, one of the foremost 
thinkers of the Ancient world, whom he called the greatest Greek 
enlightener. Marx had a deep interest in philosophical trends that 
dealt with ethical problems and man’s attitude to the surround- 
ing world. Finally, Marx’s research into the history of philosophy 
helped to provide the answer to a burning question of how phi- 
losophy deals with the external world, whether it accepts every- 
thing that exists as being rational and necessary, or whether it 
contains within itself that which ought to be as opposed to that 
which is. We find, therefore, that in his earliest research Marx 
went beyond the abstract and the purely theoretical to the need 
to frame an outlook that would hel]) to find an answer to this 
vital question: how Avas man to be released from bondage, how 
was he to be made free? 

The first fruit of this study was a set of seven notebooks of 
preparatory material, written in 1839 and published nearly 90 
years later under the title Notebooks on Epicurean Philosophy. 
In this work, Marx showed philosophy to be incompatible with 
religion. He was already sure that philosophy was an active force 
capable of exerting an influence on the world. He wrote: “As Pro- 
metheus, having stolen fire from heaven, begins to build houses 
and to settle upon the earth, so philosophy, expanded to be the 
whole world, turns against the world of appearance.” ' 

It was in the light of a ])hilosophy actively intruding into life 
that Marx criticised some of Hegel’s followers who hold that 
"'mediocrity is the normal manifestation of the absolute spirit”. ^ 
He insisted that philosophy has the broadest cognitive possibil- 
ities and is capable of exercising a great influence on the world. 
He argued that man’s mind is powerful, and directed bis most 
pointed barbs at those philosophers who claimed the human 
spirit to be incapable of understanding the essence of things and 
preached a blind acceptance of a world consisting of incognis- 
able phenomena. Among those who fell in this group v/ere the 
Kantian agnostics, whom he aptly called “appointed priests of 
ignorance”, and whose “daily business is to tell their beads over 
their own powerlessness and the power of things”. ^ 

The young Marx’s radicalism and free-thinking stood out in 
his approach to the philosophy of Epicurus. He gave special em- 
phasis to Epicurus’ view of the problem of freedom, and praised 

* Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 1, p. 491. 
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his striving for the freedom and independence of the spirit, for 
release from the fetters of religion, superstition and fear of 
retribution in a hereafter. Marx also brought out the same con- 
genial ideas he found in the works of the famous Roman philo- 
sopher and poet, Lucretius. 

In the polemic between Epicurus and the moralist writer 
Plutarch, who accused the former of atheism, Marx sided with 
Epicurus and accepted all liis atheistic conclusions; he agreed 
with the old atheists that religious people project their own qua- 
lities onto a supreme being whom they call God. 

With his usual thoroughness, Marx worked on the history of 
ancient philosophy throughout 1839 and a part of 1840. At the 
beginning of 1841, he decided to write a doctoral thesis entitled 
“Difference between the Democritean and Epicurean Philosophy 
of Nature” many points of which he had already outlined and 
partially elaborated in his Notebooks. The formulation of liis 
subject was in itself something of a polemic against Hegel, who 
look a clearly biased view of the ancient atomism and material- 
ism of Democritus, Epicurus and Lucretius. In liis foreword to 
the thesis, which he wrote in March 1841, Marx virtually rebuked 
Hegel for underestimating these philosophical systems, and 
])ointed out that they were “the key to the true history of Greek 
philosophy”. * 

His thesis empliasised the importance of (he views of Demo- 
critus and Epicurus, these great Greek atomists, in mankind’s 
spiritual development, and also brought out the elements of dia- 
lectics in the philosophical system of Epicurus, notably his 
teaching on the spontaneous declination of atoms, which he saw 
as an expression of the dialectical principle of self-movement, a 
principle he interpreted as one of activity. He said: “Hence the 
good is the flight from evil, pleasure the swerving away from 
suffering.” ^ Comparing the views of Democritus and Epicurus on 
nature, he sided with the latter, whose philosophy provided the 
basis for his ethical views, particularly his doctrine of freedom. 
Marx's approach to moral problems implied philosophy’s active 
intrusion into life, for he favoured recasting the irrational world 
and stressed the dialectical unity of philosophy and life. Ho 
wrote: “As the world beco oes philosophical, philosophy also 
becomes worldly ... its realisation is also its loss.” ^ What he 
meant was that as philosophy is translated into life it raises the 
latter to a new and higher stage, while itself ceasing to be pure 
theory and finding embodiment in practical activity. There we 
find in embryo his future doctrine of the interconnection and 
unity of theory and practice. 


1 Ibid., p. 30. 

2 Ibid., p. 51. 

3 Ibid., p. 85. 
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Marx’s thesis shows an advance in his atheistic views. It was 
shot through with a militant atheistic spirit and hatred for su- 
perstition, and was aimed against all reactionary philosopliy striv- 
ing to freeze scientific quest within religious bounds and to sub- 
ordinate it to the interests of religion. In his foreword Marx 
proclaimed atheism to be his creed. He wrote: “Philosophy . . . 
will never grow tired of answering its adversaries with the cry 
of Epicurus: ‘Not the man who denies the gods worshipped by 
the multitude, but he who affirms of the gods what the multitude 
believes about them, is truly impious. . . .’ The confession of Pro- 
metheus: Tn simple words, I hate the pack of gods,’ is its own 
confession, its own aphorism against all lieavenly and earthly 
gods.” ^ 

In his thesis Marx stressed that all the so-called proofs of 
God’s existence were mere tautologies, but he realised that, while 
the religious outlook was irrational, religion did constitute a real 
force. It was the task of true science, si riving to hel]) overcome 
religion, not only to overthrow its dogmas but also to explain its 
essence, origins and wide acceptance. Marx drew the conclusion 
that the emergence of belief in tlie gods was a rericclion of the 
first stage in the development of human consciousness, a primitive 
level of thinking which was still incapable of understanding and 
explaining the surrounding world and which ascribed to it super- 
natural and irrational properties. Marx pointed out I hat “/or 
whom the world appears without reason, hence who is without 
reason himself, for him God exists \ ^ 

Dc'fending one's thesis at Berlin University al lliat lime was 
highly complicated and involved a great deal of expense. There- 
fore Marx submillefl his thesis to the University of Jena, wlu'n^ 
on April 15, 1841, lie was awarded the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. 

The doctoral thesis marked an im[)orlant stage in Marx'^' ideo- 
logical development, for while on the whole remaining a He- 
gelian, an idealist he was outspokenly atheistic and insisted on 
philosopliy taking an active stand on reality. Hegel was still a 
great authority for him— a “giant thinker”— but the young man 
yearned to work out an approach of his own to some questions 
which implied conclusions differing from those of Hegel. Marx’s 
thesis hel[)ed him to identify the problems whicli came to he of 
great importance in the shaping of his own outlook. He continued 
to grapple with the question of the relation between jihilosophy 
and reality and was bound sooner or later to come up against 
that of the relation between thinking and being. Ilis militant 
atheism, fundamentally incompatible with idealism, facilitated 
his subsequent acceptance of materialism. 


^ Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 1, p. 30. 
2 Ibid., p. 105. 
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ATTITUDE TO FEUERBACH 


Tho year Marx finished liis thesis, an important event occurred 
in Germany’s ideological life— the publication of Feuerbach’s Es- 
sence of Christianity, which had a powerful liberating effect on 
the leading minds of tho day. In a sense, Feuerbach was the 
first philosoi)her to overcome, within limits, the idealism of the 
Young Hegelians. His bouk was a materialist critique of religion 
and proclaimed that nature existed independently of the human 
mind, and was the basis on which men, themseives products of 
nalure, had emerged. He declared that there was nothing out- 
side nature and man, and that the supreme beings created by 
man’s religious imagination were merely fantastic reflections of 
man's own essence. Man's conco])t of God embodied all the qual- 
ities whicti, while not cliaracterislie of individuals, belonged to 
liiiman beings as a whole, lo mankind, lo the human race, or to 
man as species-being, as Feiu'rbach himself pul it. He wrote: 
“You believe in love as a divine allribule, because you yoursedf 
lov(‘, you believe lhal (lod is a \\i>e, a b('nevolent being, becau«ie 
you regard goodness and reason as your best qualilies. . . . Hem e, 
God is tho essence of man, seen as the higbosl truth.” ^ Conse- 
(pienlly man had to repossess himself of his hniriaii essence, 
which h(' had himself aJicmaled in lli(‘ conc(*pl (d‘ God. 

Even at that lime some Feuerbach's ideas conflicted with those 
l!ii‘ young Marx was W(jrking oul for himself. H(‘ e,ould not ac- 
cept hYmerhach’s contemplative approach and saw philosophy as 
an active faclor, while Feuerbach s ijn(h‘r(‘stimatioii of dialectics 
I laslu'd wilh his profound nmler<landjng of its revolntiorjary role. 
On the w'li(d(‘, however, Marx v/elcomed Feuerbach's book as one 
which helpc'd lo wdden the cogiiilixc' horizons of sci(mcc. Marx 
was also atlracled lo bhnierbach because of his own ideas about 
lh(‘ earl lily origins of religion. As Marx's owm materialist views 
mainred. Feuerbach, the Iasi represmilative id’ German classical 
philosophy, who dealt a piAverful blow' al its idealislic founda- 
tions, came lo exert a griAving influence on him. 

Il is Irne that at the lime Marx, like many other YYmng Hege- 
lians, saW' The Essence of Ch^'\slianUij chiefly as a manifesto of 
radical atheism, as a much more consistent refutation of religious 
siipmslilion than was, say, Slrauss' hook. But being on tin wdiole 
an idealist, iio w'as still not aw^are of its materialist coident. He 
realisinl, how^ever, that Feuerbach's ideas w'ore a substantial 
advance in undei’slaiiding real human relations, and the com- 
prehension of these ideas was one of the factors which helped 
to shape the materialist elements of his outlook. Feuerbach’s 
W’ork added to Marx's conviction that tho critique of religion w’as 
a stage in the critical comprehension of I he existing w’orld order 

^ k. luMKM’hjiili, Das Wrsen drs Christcntliinns. J.eipzig, 1901. S. 7.i, 77. 



and a form of struggle for man’s emancipation from his spiritual 
and other fetters. Subsequently Marx wrote in tliis context, 
having Feuerbach’s philosophy chiefly in mind: “The criticism 
of religion ends with the teaching that man is the highest being 
for man, hence with the categorical imperative to overthrow all 
relations in which man is a debased, enslaved, forsaken, despicable 
being.” ^ 

Consequently, the young Marx saw Feuerbach as an outstand- 
ing representative of advanced philosophy, whose ideas were a 
concentration of the “most subtle, valuable and invisible juices” 
of its people and of its time. ^ Open and bold defence of Ihese 
ideas against the attacks of conservatives and obscurantists, and 
their further development became one of the main tasks w^hich 
he set himself. 

START OF POLITICAL ACTIVITY. 

ARTICLE AGAINST PRUSSIAN CENSORSHIP 

His doctoral thesis completed, Marx was full of plans for the 
future. He intended to join Bruno Bauer in teaching philosophy 
at Bonn University, to start, with Feuerbach’s participation, a 
journal called Archives of Atheism, and to write a work on 
Christian art. In early July 1841, following a two-month slay at 
Trier, he went to live in Bonn, where he became a close friend of 
Bruno Bauer’s, whom he helped to write an atheistic pamphlet. 
The Trumpet Call of HegeVs Doomsday, directed against the 
Right-wing Hegelians. 

However, his hopes of obtaining a professorship did not ma- 
terialise. King Frederick William IV, whose ascent to the throne 
in 1840 had given opposition circles hopes of a liberal govern- 
ment policy, soon made it quite clear that there were not going to 
be any constitutional reforms. Criticism of the Prussian monarchy, 
however moderate, was ruthlessly suppressed. Johann Jacoby was 
accused of high treason for putting out a pamphlet advocating 
a representative system for Prussia. Bruno Bauer was dismissed 
from Bonn University. 

The most radically minded Young Hegelians— with Marx, 
Bruno Bauer and Arnold Ruge in the van— had to turn to poli- 
tics because of the mounting government reprisals and the col- 
lapse of their illusions about an “enlightened monarch” intro- 
ducing a constitution and a liberal order of his own accord. Once 
and for all, Marx opted for the lot of political fighter, and threw* 
himself with youthful fervour into the midst of the struggle 
against Prussian absolutism for the democratic freedoms. He put 


* Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 3, p. 182. 
2 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 195. 
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aside the theoretical works started earlier, and between January 
15 and February 10, 1842 wrote his article, “Comments on the 
Latest Prussian Censorship Instruction”, which was the first work 
written by Marx as a journalist. It contained a sharp critical 
attack on a censorship law the government and a section of the 
moderate opposition press had hailed as evidence of the new 
king’s liberal intentions. 

Marx exposed the real Tueaning of the hypocritically worded 
instruction, which he said only pretended to give more freedom 
to the press but in fact gave a free hand to the rampant reac- 
tionary censorship. He wrote: “It is the habit of pseudo-liberal- 
ism, when compelled to make concessions, to sacrifice persons, 
the instruments, and to preserve the thing itself, the institution. 
In this way the attention of a superficial public is diverted.” * 
Central to the instruction was a complete ban on criticism of the 
Christian religion, tlien the main outlet for opposition political 
views, for the government hoped that this would damp down all 
criticism of the existing system. 

Marx condemned the Prussian government’s intention to muzzle 
the press, for laws against frame of mind could be issued only by 
a government which imagined itself the sole, exclusive possessor 
of state reason and which opposed ihi) people. Such a govorniiient 
could rely only on a bureaucratic machine and place its trust only 
in officials. The flaw in the Prussian state system Avas the power 
of the bureaucrats, arrogant, almighty officials, Avhosc words and 
deeds were virtually sacrosanct. 

Accordingly, Marx linked his criticLsm of the censorship with 
resolute and consistent condemnation of Prussian state institu- 
tions as a whole, and Iho fundainenlal defects of the absolutist 
feudal system itself. 

There was a revolutionary ring to his conclusion: “The real, 
radical cure for the censorship would be its abolition', for the 
institution itself is a bad one.” ^ This, like the whole of his 
reasoning, suggested to the reader that the social order in Ger- 
many did not need any partial impioveincnts bul a radical Iraiis- 
forniatioii. It is true that lie was not yet clear about the motive 
forces or the class aims of <uch a transformation, but his debut 
as a revolutionary journal! t was a striking expression of his 
revolutionary-democratic convictions. 

Marx’s article could not be printed in Germany under the 
existing censorship, and it saw the ligliL of day only in 1843, in 
the first volume of a two-volume collection, Anekdota zur neiiesten 
deutschen Philosophic und Publicistik, published by Huge in 
Switzerland. 



RHEINISCHE ZEITUNG: CONTRIBUTOR AND EDITOR 

Marx’s revolutionary-democratic views impelled him to seek a 
wide field of activity and a rostrum for his ideas. He joined the 
opposition Rheinische Zeitung, which started publication in Col- 
ogne in January 1842. It was established and financed by prom- 
inent members of the big bourgeoisie in the Rhine Province— 
Camphausen, Hansemann and other leaders of the liberal op- 
position. In an effort to recruit the best writers, they turned to 
the radicals, notably the Young Hegelians, and this resulted in 
a kind of private pact against the common enemy. On Marx’s 
recommendation — by then he had already commanded authority 
in the political circles of the Rhine Province — a Berlin Young 
Hegelian, Adolf Rutenberg, was appointed editor. Such Young He- 
gelian journalists as the Bauer brothers, Hess and Kbppeii 
contributed to the paper. At first, however, its line was rather 
vague, with liberal overtones prevailing, and it was not widely 
read: in January 1842 it had only 400 subscribers. 

Marx started his contributions to the Rheinische Zeitung in 
May 1842, when it carried the first of his series on the activity 
of the Rhine Province Assembly. The article made quite a stir 
throughout the country. From the summer of 1842 ho became 
even more active on the paper, not only contributing articles but 
having an ever greater say in the editing. In mid-Oclober 1842, 
his work on the paper induced him to move to Cologne and on 
October 15 he became its editor. 

From then onwards the paper began to acquire distinct revolu- 
tionary-democratic features, and its criticism of Prussian abso- 
lutism and its ideological champions took on a sharper edge. 
This first schooling in practice brought out many aspects of 
Marx’s talent: his organisational ability, his skill in selecling 
editorial personnel, his vast capacity for work and his literary 
endowments, both in writing and editing. 

In his capacity as editor of a big daily, Marx kept coining u[) 
against socio-economic problems, which were hotly debated at 
weekly meetings attended by some of the editorial staff and 
members of the Board of Directors. 

Marx recruited more contributors and made the paper much 
more popular. It was soon road well beyond the boundaries of 
the Rhine Province and even of the Kingdom of Prussia. Among 
its correspondents was the young Engels, who sent in his reports 
first from Berlin and now from England. The Rheinische Zeitung 
became the mouthpiece for the mood of democrats all over Ger- 
many. Its circulation increased from 885 in August 1842 to 
1,820 in November, and to 3,400 in January 1843, a solid figure 
for the period. The Mannheimer Abendzeitung commented in 
December 1842: “The number of the paper’s subscribers in Ger- 
many and abroad has been growing from day to day, and the 
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friends of progress and freedom . . . have an organ championing 
their interests.” 

The paper’s line, with Marx’s articles setting the tone, gravely 
alarmed the Prussian government, and after the publication of 
Marx's first article in the series about the Rhine Province As- 
sembly its censors became much sharper and banned the second 
article on the relationship between church and state. The author- 
ities were most irate ovc * iiis article on the Rhine Assembly de- 
bates on the Law on Thefts of Wood: the Oberprdsident of the 
Rhine Province, von Schaper, decided to institute proceedings 
against the paper, “in view of its insolent and disrespectful cen- 
sure of the existing state institutions”. The paper was faced with 
a ban. On November 30, 1842, Marx wrote to Ruge: “. . .We now 
have io put up from morning to night with the most horrible 
torments of the censorship, ministerial communications, com- 
plaints of the Oberprdsident^ accusations in the Provincial As- 
sembly, howls from shareholders, etc., etc., and I remain at my 
post only because 1 consider it my duty to prevent, to the best 
of my ability, those in poAver from carrying out their plans.” ^ 
In these circumstances, it took exceptional self-possession and 
flexibility on Marx's iiarl to continue the newspaper’s funda- 
mental line, without giving the Prussian reactionaries the pretext 
they were waiting for to close it down. 


REVOLUTIONARY-DEMOCRATIC IDEAS 
IN MARX’S JOURNALISTIC WRITINGS 

The suslained and acute polemics over burning political and 
social issues in Germany helped Marx to strengthen his revolu- 
tionary-democratic con vicil ions and sharpen his pen as a fiery 
revolutionary journalist. 

All his articles drove home the idea that the existing system 
was irrational and showed that the arguments of its apologists, 
advocating “the right of tyranny and violence”, were false. His 
articles radiated a deep faith in progress and in the inevitable 
triumph of the new and progressive over the old and the mori- 
bund, epitomising Marx’s own words about the literature of the 
revolutionary epoch, a literature relying in its relentless criticism 
on “the new life's feeling of its own power, which shatters what 
has been shattered and refects Avhat has been rejected". ^ 

In his first article in the Rheinische Zeitung, “Debates on 
Freedom of the Press and Publication of the Proceedings of the 
Assembly of the Estates”, Marx, as he himself said, dealt with 
censorship and freedom of the press from a different angle: 

^ Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 1, p. 395. 

“ Ibid., p. 206. 
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whereas in his “Comments on the Latest Prussian Censorship 
Instruction” he had dealt with the freedom of the press in general 
terms, he now linked the problem with the attitudes of tlio differ- 
ent social groups and estates, and extended his criticism to the 
social foundations of the absolutist feudal regime in Prussia— the 
domination of the Junkerdom and the class privileges which rid- 
dled Prussian political institutions. He launched a vigorous attack 
on the very principle of class representation and showed it to be 
directed against the people. 

The Rhine Province Assembly was a typically feudal, estate- 
ridden institution, dominated by the nobility, which made a 
parody of representation. The province, whose interests the As- 
sembly was supposed to defend, had “to fight not so much through 
its representatives as against them”. ^ 

The estate character of the Assembly also left its mark on the 
freedom of the press debate: the men who represented the tilled 
aristocracy opposed freedom of the press by asserting, for in- 
stance, that it led to revolution. Marx exposed these attempts to 
ascribe the revolution to someone’s evil machinations and showed 
it to be a law-governed and objective process. Revolutions w’ere 
no more caused by freedom of the press than the motion of the 
celestial bodies by the {istronomer’s telescope. 

One thing that stood out in Marx’s journalistic writings was 
his criticism of the half-hearted attitude of the Assembly’s bour- 
geois members, and Marx was perfectly aware they were impelled 
by narrow class interests and that theirs was the “opposition of 
the bourgeois, not of the citoyen'\ ^ 

Marx backed tho peasant deputy in the Assembly, whoso “cour- 
ageous, dignified and resolute stand” had openly contrasted with 
the pathetic efforts of those who opposed freedom of the press. 
Freedom, he argued, was to be won with spears and axes, not 
with futile whining and humble requests. 

The article clearly revealed the essence of Marx's revolutionary- 
democratic views: hatred for the feudal-monarchist social-estate 
system, the call to win democratic freedoms for tlie whole peo{)le 
instead of privileges for some social estates, criticism of narrow- 
minded German bourgeois liberalism, and the opposition of re- 
solute revolutionary action to the liberal tactics which doomed 
the masses to a wait-and-see attitude. 

Marx the journalist declared war not only on the social and 
political order in Germany but also on the reactionary philosophers 
and historians who supported it. Among other things, he casti- 
gated reactionary romanticism, whose adherents, like the lawyer 
Stahl and the historian Leo in Germany, Ronald and de Maistre 
in France, and Haller in Switzerland, were attacking the Kn- 

‘ Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 1, p. 147. 

2 Ibid., p. 169. 
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lighienment, anathematising the French bourgeois revolution and 
singing paeans to the Middle Ages. Aristocratic feudal institu- 
tions were also being extolled by the historical school of law 
(Hugo, Savigny and others), which claimed that historical tradi- 
tions and time-honoured institutions were not to be tampered 
with, because they were a product of a unique national spirit 
that made them exempt from rational explanation and even more 
exempt from change. 

Marx’s article, “The Philosophical Manifesto of the Historical 
School of Law”, exposed the reactionary nature of this trend and 
its hostility to advanced ideas, above all lo tlie idea of a revolu- 
tionary overthrow of the existing order. Later on, he defined it 
even more devastatingly as a school “which legitimates the 
baseness of today by the baseness of yesterday, a school that 
declares rebellious every cry of the serf against the knout once 
that knout is a time-honoured, ancestral, historical one”. * 

When he wrote the articles published by the Rheinische Zei- 
tung, his view of the nature and role of the slate, and the rela- 
tion between material and spiritual activity was, on the whole, 
still idealistic, but his urge to make a critical assessment of real- 
ity, and establish the ideals of freedom in reality, not just in 
the sphere of pure reason, together with his desire to understand 
and defend the people’s real interests, gave him an ever deeper 
and more concrete understanding of the surrounding world, social 
relations in particular, and this eventually brought him to niale- 
rialism. 

Advancing in the materialist interpretation of social phenom- 
ena, Marx expressed some tieiietraling ideas in tin* columns of 
the newspaper, notably, on the role of real relations in the shaping 
of legal rules. In one of his articles he wrote: “The law can only 
be the ideal, self-conscious image of reality, the Lheoretical ex- 
pression, made independent, of the practical vital forces.” ^ 

Marx was quick to respond to the social issues which agitated 
the minds of his contemporaries. The day after Marx assumed 
the duties of editor of the Rheinische Zeiiung, the paper carried 
his article, “Communism and the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitiing\ 
rebutting the charges of communist propaganda made against 
his paper by the reactionary Allgemeine Zeitung, Marx wrote 
that the problem of communism was acquiring tremendous im- 
portance for the advanced European countries, above all England 
and France. Communism, he said, was a highly serious question 
of the time having “European importance”. Moreover, Marx was 
beginning to see the close connection between communist ideas 
and the proletarian mass struggle unfolding in these countries. 
He wrote: “That the estate that today owns nothing demands to 

^ Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 3, p. 177. 

^ Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 273. 
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share in the wealth of the middle classes is a fact which ... is 
obvious to everyone in Manchester, Paris and Lyons.” ^ There 
was good reason why he mentioned these three cities: Manchester 
was a centre of the Chartist movement, and Paris and Lyons were 
the scene of proletarian revolutionary action. Many still remem- 
bered the 1831 and the 1834 uprisings of the Lyons weavers. 

Marx subsequently recalled that, realising the full importance 
of the problem he faced, he was aware of the inadequacy of his 
knowledge for passing final judgement on the essence of socialism 
and communism, but his reading of the works of Leroux, Con- 
sideraiit, and Proudhon had clearly shown him the theoretical 
flaws in the doctrines of these representatives of utopian socialism. 

Marx criticised the widespread epigonic doctrines of utopian 
socialism for their clearly expressed dogmatism and efforts to 
reveal to the world an absolute truth. He wrote: “The Rheinische 
Zeitung . . . does not admit that communist ideas in their present 
form possess even theoretical reality^ and therefore can still less 
desire their practical realisation^ or even consider it possible.” ^ 

The young Marx refrained from issuing declarations or pre- 
scribing dogmatic recipes for reality, but made a consistent and 
profound study of its contradictions so as to find ways of re- 
solving them. Later, when he gained a broader and deeper view 
of the ideas of the outstanding utopian socialists, Marx was able 
to appreciate the rational elements in their theories and put them 
to creative use in working out his theory of scientific communism. 

Marx dealt with serious social problems in his article. “Debates 
on the Law on Thefts of Wood”, published in the Rheinische 
Zeitung from October 25 to November 3, 1842, as the third in his 
series entitled, “Proceedings of the Sixth Rhine JVovince As- 
sembly”. Here he did not merely champion the interests of so- 
ciety as a whole against private interests, but the interests of “the 
poor, politically and socially propertyless many”. ^ This gave his 
revolutionary democratism a much surer social target. He was 
now aiming to defend the interests of the broad masses of work- 
ing people, who were oppressed under the existing system. 

Marx showed that by supporting the new bill, which laid down 
penalties for the foiling of timber and draconian punishments even 
for the gathering of wind-fallen twigs and branches by the poor, 
the Rhine Province Assembly fully sided with the private forest 
owners, whose interests clashed with those of the dispossessed 
working people. Marx had begun to realise that not only the 
Assembly but the stale itself was safeguarding private property, 
although he still took the idealistic view of the institution of the 
state as expressive' of the interests of society as a whole. He 
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believed that the Prussian state, with its class privileges and 
bureaucratic-police system, nullified the very principle and 
character of the state as such. He wrote with indignation that in 
Prussia the state “stoops so low as to act in the manner of pri- 
vate property instead of in its own w'ay”. ^ However, Marx had 
already probed his way to the main thing— the link between the 
ini crests of private properly and the policy of the existing state. 

In accusing the Prussian stale of catering for the forest owners 
and becoming a slave to private interest, Marx stressed the slate's 
hostility to the interests of the people. This concept of private 
intc'i-est, wdiich he used very frequently in his writings of the 
period, was gradually acquiring a more concrete content. Behind 
the philosophical antithesis of the particular and the general were 
outlined the contradictions between the haves and the have-nots. 

These contradictions and the anti-popular substance of the 
Prussian state were brought out more forcefully in Marx's article, 
“Justification of the Correspondent from the Mosel'’, wdiich ap- 
])eared in the paper on January 15-20, 1843, and wdiicli was in 
reply to von Schaper’s attempt to declare as slanderous l*eter 
Coblenz’s reports in the Rheinische Zeitung about the plight of 
the Mosel peasant vine-growers and the government’s unwilling- 
ness to help thorn. By polemicising against' von Schaper, Marx 
the newspaper editor was openly crossing swords wdth the 
authorities. 

llis article revealed a more profound understanding of the root 
causes of the people’s hardships under absolutism ainl the surviv- 
als of feudalism. He resolutely contested the views of those who 
blamed the weather and various mistakes by officials for the grave 
condition of the Mosid vine-gro\vers. Ho wrote: “In investigating 
a situation concerning Lhe state one is all too easily lemiiled to 
overlook the objective nature of the circumstances and to explain 
everything by the will of the persons concerned. Ihnvcver, there 
are circumstances which determine the actions of private persons 
and individual authorities, and which arc as independent of them 
as the method of breathing.” ^ Marx w^as suggesting that the main 
cause of the people’s hardships lay in the nature of Prussia’s 
social system and the Prussia^' monarchy. lie wrote eloqueiilly 
about the bureaucratic machine, which w^as out of touch wdth the 
people, loomed above them and ignored their interests. He said 
there was a constant contradiction between the people’s interests 
and the policies of the Prussian state. One idea pervades his whole 
article: under the existing order, the people cannot expect any- 
thing good of the government. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
of the five parts of the proposed reply to the Oberprdsident only 
two saw' the light of day. The rest were banned. 

^ Ibid., p. 241. 

» Ibid., p. 337. 
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The article also contained indications of some change in Marx’s 
journalistic style: there were fewer of those constructions which, 
while irresistible in their logic, tended to be on the abstract side, 
and he spoke in the loud clear tones of a champion of the peo- 
ple’s interests. He wrote; “Anyone who often has to hear directly 
the ruthless voice of want among the surrounding population 
easily loses the aesthetic tact by which his thoughts can be ex- 
pressed in the most elegant and modest images. He may perhaps 
even consider it his political duty for a time to speak in public 
in the popular language of distress which in his native land he 
had no chance of forgetting.’’ ‘ 


CONFLICT WITH “THE FREE” 

The theoretical views expounded by Marx, who was increasingly 
moving away from the Young Hegelians, and above all his tac- 
tical line in the Rheinische Zeitung, led to a conflict with a group 
of men in Berlin who called themselves “The Free”. Among them 
were Young Hegelians led by Edgar Bauer and Kaspar Schmidl, 
who later adopted the pen-name of Max Stirner. The characteristic 
feature of “The Free” was their indiscriminate criticism of every- 
thing, their failure to put forward any positive programme, their 
advocacy of utter negation, and loud ultra-radical talk about com- 
munism and atheism onr the most irrelevant occasions. They re- 
jected all compromise and convention. Their wild antics terrified 
the Berlin bourgeois but presented no real danger to the govern- 
ment and merely cast a slur on the democratic movement. 

Marx repeatedly stressed that the abstract criticism by “The 
Free” did no good, and demanded that the correct theory should 
be explained and elaborated in the context and on the strength 
of concrete conditions. When he became editor of the Rheinische 
Zeitung he stopped publication of their articles. In November 
1842 he wrote to Ruge: “ ‘The Free’ . . . had become accustomed 
to regard the Rheinische Zeitung as their own, docile organ, but 
I believed I could not any longer permit this watery torrent of 
words in the old manner.” ^ “The Free” retaliated with demagogic 
charges of conservatism. In his reply to Eduard Meyen, a mem- 
ber of the circle, Marx demanded of them “less vague reasoning, 
magniloquent phrases and self-satisfied self-adoration, and more 
definiteness, more attention to the actual state of affairs, more 
expert knowledge”. He said it was intolerable that communist and 
socialist doctrines were treated very superficially and in occasional 
theatrical reviews, and' demanded “a quite difierent and more 
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thorough discussion of communism”. ' However, “The Free” ig- 
nored this criticism, and moved deeper into subjectivism and 
anarchic individualism. A break with them was inevitable, and 
was to be the start of Marx’s open break with the Young 
Hegelians. 


THE RHEINISCHE ZEITUNG BANNED 

Marx was finding it increasingly hard to work on the RheinU 
sche Zeitung: the paper was under a double censorship— after the 
ordinary censor it was scrutinised by a senior official, the Regie- 
mngsprdsident. Sometimes the mutilated issue was not fit to be 
published. Marx found the atmosphere of the Prussian police state 
stifling. In January 1843, he wrote 1o Ruge: “It is a had thing 
lo have to perform menial duties even for the sake of freedom: 
lo fight with pinpricks, insted of with clubs. I have become 
lired of hypocrisy, stupidity, gross arbitrariness, and of our 
bowing and scraping, dodging, and hair-splitting over words.” ^ 

Government circles increasingly saw the Rheinische Zeitung 
as a threat to the Prussian state, and looked on the editor himself 
with the greatest apprehension. Saint-Paul, the government censor 
assigned to Cologne from Berlin in early January 1843 to keep 
an eye on the paper in addition to the two other censors, said 
Marx was the “moving spirit” behind the Rheinische Zeitung and 
llic “life-giving source of its theories”. The authorities were in- 
censed at Marx's articles protesting against I he government ban 
on democratic organs of the press like the Leipziger Allgemeine 
Zeitung and Deutsche Jahrbiicher. His article “Justification of the 
Correspondent from the Mosel” was the last straw. 

On January 19, 1843, the government adopted a decision to 
ban the paper as of April 1, 1843, and introduced an especially 
siringent censorship in the interim. The official notice said that 
the Rheinische Zeitung had a marked “tendency clearly aimed at 
spreading hostility to the existing order in the Church and the 
Slate, undermining them, incii ug to discontent, maliciously dis- 
paraging the state administration . . . and heaping abuse on friend- 
ly powers”.^ The latter was a reference to the paper’s sharp 
criticism of the tsar’s intervention in German affairs, which had 
aroused discontent among the Russian autocracy. The tsar's min- 
ister in Berlin reported to St. Petersburg with satisfaction about 
the banning of the paper, “avIioso tendency remains an openly 
revolutionary one”. ^ 

■ MbidTp. 394. 

2 Ibid., p. 397. 
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The banning of the Rheinische Zeitung generated a wave of 
protest. Throughout the Rhine Province there was a collection of 
signatures for petitions to the King of Prussia requesting revoca- 
tion of the order. One thousand signatures were collected in 
Cologne in a short period. Among those who sent in petitions 
were the Mosel vine-growers, whose interests Marx had so fer- 
vently defended in his paper. They wrote: “We arc not aware 
that the Rheinische Zeitung has spread false information, oi that 
it has slandered the administration, but we are aware that il nas 
written nothing but the truth about our land and our condition, 
about our authorities, and about our destiny.” * The opposition 
press saw the government’s act as blatant encroachment by the 
reactionaries on the limited possibilities the German press still 
had to discuss the country’s burning social issues. 

However, the liberal Rhenish bourgeois who \verc financing the 
paper had no intention of doing anything radical in its defence. 
In fact, they were not at all pleased with the rcvolulionary- 
dcmocralic tenor the paper had acquired under Marx’s direction 
When the petition to the king was being discussed, one sliare- 
holder and member of the paper’s Board of Directors attacked its 
line in a long speech. Al a general meeting of its sharelioldcrs 
in February 1843, one of its responsible publishers, Dagoberl Up- 
l)enheim, complained that until November 1842 they had had no 
knowledge at all about the authorities’ being dissatisfied wilJi the 
articles in the paper and that *‘only in November did tin* conflict 
arise which has led up to this unexpected catastrophe”. ^ That 
was outright censure of Marx’s political lirje, for he had taken 
over as edilor in October 1842. 

In these circumstances it wa< impossible for Marx to continue 
working on lIic paper. Oii March 18, 1843, it carrieil an announce- 
ment of his resignalion as edilor. However, this did Jiol help tlni 
shareholders to salvage the paper: its final issue appeared on 
March 31. 

Once he had realised that public advocacy of revolutionary ideas 
in Prussia was impossible, Marx decided to leave. Even before 
liis resignation, he liad discussed, mainly in correspondence with 
Ruge, a plan to publish a revolutionary organ abroad, for he was 
sure that the need was not for a bulky academic collection of 
articles catering for a narrow circle but a periodical, preferably 
a monthly, for the people. At the end of May 1843, Marx w^ent 
to Dresden for a foAv days to sec Ruge and discuss the plans for 
such a periodical. 

Marx no longer had any doubt that a revolution was approacli- 
ing. “A ship of fools”, as he called the Prussian state, was sailing 
to meet its doom, “the impending revolution”. ® 

* Triefsche Zeitung, March 2, 1843. 

- Frankfurter Journal, February 21, 1843. 

3 Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 3, p. 134. 
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From then on, the question of the revolution, of its character, 
its causes and motive forces was the overriding one for Marx. 
In that period, }iis development as a theorist advanced in great 
strides, his practical political activity playing a crucial part in 
the process. His work on the Rheinische Zeitung marked a fun- 
damental change in his outlook: he had begun to move from 
idealism to materialism, and from revolutionary democratism to 
communism. During this period he was not merely making ardent 
|)ron()uncements in defence ul the people’s interests and against 
tlic feudal absolutist Prussian state oppressing them. He was 
graducilly coming to realise that the actions of men belonging to 
different social sections were rooted in some kind of objective 
factors, and that tlieir private interests in some way depended 
on their objective status in society. Marx was gaining a clearer 
view of tlie main line of his quest, namely, uncovering the nature 
of the objective relations ‘‘which determine the actions of private 
persons and ifidividual authorities". * 

As an editor he had been confronted with economic problems 
and had come to realise not only Iho inadequacy of his knowledge 
in this field hul also the primary i‘ole tliey had to fday in life. 
Engels laler ri'callcd that lie had “repeatedly hoard Marx say that 
it was hi> study of the Law on Thefts of Wood and the condition 
of llie Most'] peasants lliat had impelled him to switch from jjure 
polilics lo llie study of econoinic. relations and consequcrilly to 
socialisin '. 

Marx set Ins mind lo discovering Iho force which was ca[)able 
of changing the exi>tiug system. How trii(‘ liis course was can be 
seen from a letlei* to Huge wliicli ho wrote some six weeks after 
the closure of the Rlieiinsrlie Zriluu^. 11(‘ said: “The syslem of 
industry and lrad(‘, of owin'ishi]) and exploitation of people, 
however, leads even far more r«ipidly I ban the jjicreasc in [>opula- 
tion to a rupture williin present-day society, a rupture which the 
old systimi is iiol able to heal.” ^ 

His work (»n llu* paper also gave liim miicli experience in 
anollier sphere relating lo the slate. Ho came to realise that the 
slate was by no moans tlio emhn.limeril of universal reason, the 
embodiment of lln^ universal whirh rose cihove individual private 
interests, as Hegel had maintained. 

Consequently, Marx, who after Ihe closure of Ihe RJieinische 
Zeitung liad lonifiorarily retired into the study room, as he pul it, 
[lending a practical start on the publicalion of the new revolu- 
tionary journal, was faced with his twofold task: a critical review 
of Hegel’s idealistic conception of society and the stale, and the 
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identification of the real motive forces behind the social process, 
and of ways and means to bring about the world's revolutionary 
transformation. 


KREUZNACH. 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRITIQUE OF HEGEL’S 
PHILOSOPHY OF LAW MS. 

NOTEBOOKS ON HISTORY 

In May 1843, Marx moved to Kreuznach, a small town on the 
Rhine, where his fiancee, Jenny von Westphalen, and her mother 
were living at the time. The marriage of “Herr Carl Marx, Doctor 
of Philosophy, resident in Cologne, and Fraulein Johanna Bertha 
Julie Jenny von Westphalen . . . resident in Kreuznach” was re- 
gistered on June 19, 1843. 

The few months — from May to October 1843 -which Marx 
spent at Kreuznach were perhaps the happiest period in his long 
and arduous life. Not usually given to expressing his emotions, 
Marx wrote to Ruge shortly before his marriage: “I can assure 
you, without the slightest romanticism, that I am head over heels 
in love, and indeed in the most serious way.” ' 

In Jenny Marx found a loving wife and a wholeheartedly ded- 
icated assistant in his work. With her he shared his creative 
plans and his boldest ideas. Marx submitted his writings to the 
judgement of his well-educated and intelligent wife. She was one 
of his first readers and frequently his first critic. She had impec- 
cable literary taste, and he paid great attention to her critical 
remarks and readily followed her advice. 

For Marx, the Kreftznach period was one of intense creative 
effort. The major problem before him was a critique of Hegel’s 
theory of the state and law, which essentially summed up the 
philosopher’s idealistic views of society. The outcome of this work 
was an unfinished manuscript which was first published in 1927 
in the Soviet Union under the title Contribution to the Critique 
of Hegel’s Philosophy of Law. 

Marx first criticised Hegel's views of the state and law in the 
early months of 1842, when he condemned one of his central 
ideas, his eulogy of the constitutional monarchy. On March 5, 
1842, Marx informed Ruge about a critical article he was planning 
to write on Hegel’s legal and political conceptions. “The central 
point is the struggle against constitutional monarchy.” ^ This 
article has not come down to us, and may not have been com- 
pleted at all, but the direction of Marx’s thinking is quite clear. 
He was striving to show that democratic principles were incom- 
patible with the monarchy, but at the time he was still incapable 

* Marx, Engels, Collecttd Works, "Vol. 1, p. 399. 
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of setting himself the task of a critical review of Hegel’s doctrine 
of society as a whole. He did this a year later. 

One work that was of great help to Marx in his critique of 
Hegel’s idealism was Ludwig Feuerbach’s Preliminary Theses for 
a Reformation of Philosophy, which was published in Switzerland 
in early 1843 in a collection entitled Anekdota zur neuesten deni- 
schen Philosophic und Publicistik. It contained a formulation of 
Feuerbach’s materialist views: “The real relation between thinking 
and being is this: being is the Subject, thinking the Predicate. 
Thinking springs from being, and not being from thinking.” * 
Feuerbacm showed Hegel’s philosophy to bo the last refuge of 
theology; he applied to idealistic philosophy the method he had 
used in his critique of religion, emphasising that “we need only 
substitute the Predicate for the Subject, and the Subject for the 
Object and the Principle, that is, turn speculative philosophy up- 
side down, to obtain the plain, naked, unadulterated truth”. ^ 

This idea of “turning” speculative philosophy “upside down” and 
of establishing the real relation between thinking and being was 
used by Marx in the manuscript of his Contribution to the Criti- 
que of HegeVs Philosophy of Law as a general methodological 
principle for a critique of Hegel’s idealism. Feuerbach’s critique 
of Hegel’s views helped Marx to advance along the path to ma- 
terialism which he had discovered for himself. Marx had by then 
also spotted the weak points of Feuerbach’s philosophy, above all 
his cschewal of burning political issues. In a letter to Huge which 
he wrote soon after the publication of the Preliminary Theses for 
a Reformation of Philosophy, Marx observed: “Feuerbach’s aphor- 
isms seem to me incorrect only in one respect, that he refers too 
much to nature and too little to politics. That, however, is the only 
alliance by which present-day philosophy can become truth.” ^ 
Here we find the incipient distinction between their views of man. 
Feuerbach saw man in the light of an abstract humanism, as a 
being chiefly natural and instinctive; that was the narrow anthro- 
pological principle he applied to the various philosophical ques- 
tions. Even at the time Marx saw man above all as a social being, 
a product of historically rooted -ocial relations. 

It was natural, therefore, that the relationship between state 
and civil society was the centre i problem in Marx’s manuscript. 
Contribution to the Critique of HegeVs Philosophy of Law. At 
the time “civil society” was the term used to designate the sphere 
of private, chiefly material, interests and their attendant social 
relations. The widely accepted idea of civil society as a sphere 
in which individuals confronted each other as closed, hostile en- 
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titles reflected a characteristic feature of human relations under 
capitalism with its “homo homini lupus est” principle. A correct 
view of the nature of civil society and its relation to the slate 
marked an important step towards the scientific, materialist view 
of the existing social order, and gave a clue to the understanding 
of the main causes behind the historical process as a whole. 

Hegel declared that the state was at a higher stage of develop- 
ment than civil society and determined it. Marx took the op- 
posite view, namely, that civil society was a prerequisite of the 
state. Probing for the connection between the substance of the 
state and the nature of concrete social relations, Marx expressed 
the brilliant idea that private property played the definitive 
role with respect to the political system. He wrote: “The political 
constitution at its highest point is . . . the constitution of private 
property." ' Although he still saw private property mainly in 
juridical terms, his line in explaining social and political institu- 
tions was already clearly materialist. 

Marx concentrated his criticism on Hegel’s political views, es- 
pecially his apology for the Prussian bureaucracy and the mon- 
archy with its estates. Summing up his critical analysis of He- 
gel’s philosophy of law, with its inherent reverence for existing 
institutions, Marx wrote: “Hegel is not to be blamed for depicting 
the nature of the modern state as it is, but for presenting that 
which is as the nature of the state." ^ 

As he criticised Hegel, he put forward his own idea of democ- 
racy, a social system fit for man. He saw democracy as the 
people’s self-determination, with man’s being— that is, man’s 
interests, the people’s interests — constituting its fundamental law. 
Using Hegel’s terminology, Marx wrote that democracy was the 
truth of every state, that is, the ideal, ultimate goal of its develop- 
ment. He asserted that only in a democracy would man cease to 
be a plaything in the hands of the forces he had himself created 
—political institutions— and become their master. Only then 
would the state cease to stand in opposition to the people and 
become a “particular form of existence of the people’’. ® Marx 
referred to the French, who had come to realise “recently. . . 
that in true democracy the political state is annihilate^'. ^ 
He undoubtedly had in mind the great utopian socialist Saint- 
Simon and his idea of a future society in which the government 
of men would give way to government of things. 

Consequently, the urge to see democracy as real, instead of 
nominal, rule by the people made it necessary for Marx to seek 
a social system under which this could be realised, thus carrying 
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him another step towards communism, although the concept of 
democracy itself, as set out in the manuscript, bore signs of the 
influence of Feuerbach’s anthropologism and abstract humanism. 

The materialist elements in Marx’s outlook acquired body with 
his deepening critique of Hegel’s idealism. From the various as- 
pects of Hegel’s philosophy Marx went on to a critical review 
of its idealistic principles. While he did not yet claim to be a 
materialist, his critique of Hegel was already essentially ma- 
terialist. He remarked on the fatal flaw in the idealistic method 
of Hegel, who “does not develop his thinking from the object, but 
expounds the object in accordance with a thinking that is cut and 
dried— already formed and fixed in the abstract sphere of logic’’. ' 
Marx cited the evidence of Hegel to draw his conclusion that 
idealism inevitably led to religion and mysticism. He laid bare 
the connection between Hegel’s idealistic philosophy and his con- 
servative politics, and showed how in his system the Prussian 
monarchy, a concrete historical fact, was transformed into a stage 
in the development of the Absolute Idea. Hegel similarly wrapped 
up in mystery the other attributes of the scmi-feudal state, among 
them the system of estates, the bureaucracy and the primogen- 
iture. 

His work on the critique of Hegel’s philosophy of law impelled 
Marx to look to history itself for the facts to refute Hegel’s 
constructions. Through the entire manuscript of his Contribution 
to the Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Law runs the materialist 
tendency of starting from an analysis of concrete reality instead 
of abstract premises, from the “logic of the matter’’ and not the 
“matter of logic’’. He was aware that only a most serious study 
of the history of society could help to decide on the relationship 
between the civil society and the state. Ho was, therefore, not 
satisfied with the general presentation of the question and sought 
to take the historical approach. That is why, in the summer 
(mostly July and August) of 1843, parallel with his work on the 
manuscript, he made a fundamental study of history. 

The five closely-written Kreuznach Notebooks contain many of 
his extracts from works on the theory and history of the state 
and the history of individual countries, among them England, 
France, Germany, the United States, Italy and Sweden, with 
emphasis on special histories of the French Revolution, includ- 
ing one by the prominent German historian Wachsmuth. He 
concentrated on this event because he realised its role in shaping 
egntemporary society and also because he sought to use it for a 
study of the social mainsprings behind the development of so- 
ciety. Among the works Marx studied at that time were those of 
Machiavelli, the outstanding Italian thinker of the Renaissance, 
the French Enlighteners Montesquieu and Rousseau, and the 

' Ibid., p. 14. 
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theorists of reactionary romanticism Chateaubriand and Justus 
Moser. 

From the topics and the nature of his extracts and the content 
of his indexes for them we get an idea of the range of questions 
claiming his attention at the time, and in some instances obtain 
u clear understanding of his approach to these questions. Very 
prominent in the extracts is the problem of feudal property and 
its influence on the class structure and political institutions of 
society. Considerable attention is devoted to an analysis of the 
history of the Great French Bourgeois Revolution, which helped 
Marx to gain a deeper view of the clash of the interests of the 
various classes and its impact on revolutionary developments. 
What is most pronounced here is his effort to trace the dependence 
of the bourgeoisie’s policies on the economic factor, notably 
property relations. His grouping of the extracts is such that it 
tends to stress the inability of the bourgeois revolution to provide 
genuine equality, arising not from the establishment of a nominal 
equality of all before the law but from a radical change in prop- 
erty relations. 

His subject indexes also show that he developed his materialist 
outlook not only through his criticism of idealistic social doctrines 
but also through his own efforts to gain a materialist understand- 
ing of historical phenomena. “Property and Its Consequences’’, 
the central head, brings together the material sliowing the de- 
pendence of policy on property relations. 

As ho studied the lessons of history ho also searched for 
the way to advance to a social system fit to bo called a truly 
human society. The fact that he had discovered the limited nature 
of past revolutions likewise carried him outside the framework of 
revolutionary democratism and helped to mould his communist 
views. His historical studies provided a scientific basis for his 
theoretical research and served as a reliable antidote to uto- 
pianism. 

Marx’s few months at Kreuznach marked an important mile- 
stone in the development of his views. Many years later Engels 
wrote that at the time Marx had “come to the conclusion that 
it was not the state which Hegel had described as the ‘top of 
the edifice’ but ‘the civil society’ which Hegel had regarded with 
disdain that was the sphere in which a key to the understanding 
of the process of historical development of mankind should be 
looked for’’. ‘ 

His comprehensive critique of Hegel’s philosophy of law and 
of his idealism as a whole, together with his summing-up of the 
experience of past history, and his study of Feuerbach’s material- 
ist and humanistic views built up and brought out the materialist 
tendencies in Marx’s outlook, which now became predominant. 

' Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 16, S. 362. 
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As a great dialectician who had grasped and elaborated the rev- 
olutionary substance of the dialectical method, Marx saw that 
existing society carried within itself the need for its own funda- 
mental transformation. However, he charted its course only in 
very rough outline (in the form of an ideal state of “democracy” 
or “true democracy”) and was still only looking for the social 
force capable of bringing this about. 


PREPARATIONS FOR PUBLISHING THE 
DEUTSCII-FRANZOSISCIIE JAHRBVCIIER. 
DEPARTURE FOR PARIS 

At Ki*euznach, Marx continued the correspondence he had 
started before the closure of the Rheinische Zeitiing concerning 
plans to publish a periodical to unite German and Frencli dem- 
ocrats. He gave much thought to its character, aims, and pro- 
spective contributors. 

In a letter to Ruge in September 1843, he outlined the i>ro- 
grammo for a journal to be published in Paris. Its main line, Marx 
held, should be relentless criticism of the existing world order, 
[earless in face of its own conclusions and unafraid of clashes 
with the powers that be. Marx did not regard this criticism as 
an aim in itself, as criticism for criticism’s sake, but as a means 
of working out a now cmtlook and blazing the trail to a new 
world. He saw party spirit as one of the key principles of liis 
outlook. He wrote: . .Nothing prevents us from making criticism 
of politics, participation in politics, and therefore real struggles, 
the starting point of our criticism, and from identifying our 
criticism with them. ’ ^ It was here that Marx first formulated the 
most important idea of the unity of theory and practice. 

As he criticised Ihe existing system and set out his views of 
tlie future society, he still widely dealt with conceptions evoked 
by Feuerbach’s humanism (such as realisation of “the true human 
essence”), which together with democratic, anti-absolutist feelings 
constituted the common basis — -/ery short-lived, as it turned out 
to be— for joint action by Marx, already probing his way towards 
a truly scientific communist outlook, the bourgeois radical Arnold 
Ruge, the democrat Julius Frdbel, the revolutionary poet Georg 
Herwegh, the radical journalist Karl Ludwig Bernays, one of 
the future ideologists of “true socialism” Moses Hess, and several 
other men. 

It was planned to invite contributions for the journal from a 
number of prominent French socialists, among them Lamennais, 
LcrAis Blanc, Cabet and Proudhon. Marx also tried to get Feuer- 
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bach to write an article criticising Schelling's reactionary philos- 
ophy. Lenin put a high value on his letter to Feuerbach of Oc- 
tober 3, 1843, in which “Marx pointed out with amazing clarity 
the basic trends in philosophy”. • On the whole, Feuerbach pre- 
ferred to remain uncommitted, but Marx continued to have hopes 
of enlisting Feuerbach’s active participation in revolutionary ac- 
tivity, as his letter from Paris of August 11, 1844, shows. This 
failure was to some extent offset when Heinrich Heine, the great 
German revolutionary poet, agreed to write for the journal. 

Marx had to be in Paris to deal with all the organisational 
side of starting the journal. He had long since decided to leave 
Germany, and his departure was precipitated by the Prussian 
government’s attempt to bribe him with the promise of a sine- 
cure: through a friend of his late father’s. Privy Councillor Esser, 
he was offered a position in the Prussian civil service. Marx 
rocalled: "'When he informed me of these proposals, 1 left Prussia 
and went to Paris.” ^ Late in October 1843, Marx and his wife, 
Jenny, settled in Paris, at 38 Rue Vanneau. 

Marx subsequently revisited the French capital on many occa- 
sions. lie came to know the country well, gained a brilliant 
knowledge of its history, and always spoke with admiration of 
its working peojtlo’s revolutionary fervour. His ideas were most 
strongly influenced by his first stay of almost 18 months in Paris, 
where he finally adopted the revolutionary communist frame of 
mind, and decided on his life purpose, which was to express the 
interests and to champion the cause of the most revolutionary 
class- the proletariat. 

Within a few mopths, Marx came to feel the impact of the 
exciting social and political life in Paris, then one of the world’s 
major seats of science and culture, and a leading centre of the 
revolutionary movement. Lenin described the Paris of that time as 
“seething with politics and the discussion of various socialist 
theories”. ® Tt offered excellent opportunities for making a study 
of the class contradictions and collisions rocking the bourgeois 
world. It was there that Marx was also to establish his first 
political contacts with men from the revolutionary proletariat. 


FINAL ADOPTION OF MATERIALISM 
AND COMMUNISM 

The first double issue (Nos. 1 and 2) of the Deutsch-Franzosi- 
sche Jahrbucher appeared at the end of February 1844. Apart 
from articles by Marx, it carried two by Engels — “Outlines of a 
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Critique of Political Economy” and “The Condition of England. 
Past and Present by Thomas Carlyle”, verse by Heine and Her- 
wegh, articles by Hess and Bernays, and a number of other items. 

The section entitled “From the Correspondence of 1843” in- 
cluded some of Marx’s letters to Huge written during the prep- 
arations for publishing the journal, and also letters from Ruge 
himself, the Russian revolutionary Mikhail Bakunin, and Feuer- 
bach. The journars main was determined by two of Marx’s 
articles. One of them— “On the Jewish Question”— had apparently 
been written at Kreuznach, and the other— “Contribution to the 
Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Law. Introduction” — in Paris 
in December 1843 and January 1844. 

The first article attacked Bruno Bauer, who in his treatises 
adopted an idealistic approach to the emancipation of the Jews 
in Germany, who were deprived of political rights: he saw the 
solution in I he emancipation of the Jews from religion. Marx 
proved this lo be untenable. He showed the problem of Jewish 
emancipation to be part of the larger problem of mankind’s eman- 
cipation from the burden of its social and political oppression, 
and drew a distinction between political emancipation and gen- 
eral human emancipation. 

Marx understood political emancipation as man’s release from 
his feudal fetters and the proclamation of bourgeois-democratic 
freedoms in the course of a bourgeois revolution. While attaching 
much importance to political emancipation, Marx saw its limits. 
He wrote: ''Political emancipation is, of course, a big step forward. 
True, it is not the final form of human emancipation in general, 
but it is the final form of human emancipation within the hitherto 
existing world order.” ^ Its limits sprang from the existence of 
private property, which the bourgeois revolution tended to safe- 
guard as a sacrosanct social institution. 

Marx made a profound materialistic analysis of the basic bour- 
geois freedoms, which had been achieved through political eman- 
cipation, and which the ideologists of the bourgeoisie had declared 
lo be an expression of man’s natural rights. He showed these 
“rights of man” to be above all the rights of members of civil 
society, that is, the rights of the bourgeois. Freedom in bourgeois 
terms was essentially freedon for the individual to dispose of 
his private property at his own discretion, while the individual’s 
right to security was his right lo immunity as proprietor, his 
right to immunity of his person and, above all, his property. Con- 
sequently, political emancipation, or political revolution— Marx 
used both these terms to denote the bourgeois revolution — was 
man’s emancipation as a member of civil society, as an “egoistic 
man . . . separated from other men and from the community”. ^ 

* Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 3, p. 155. 
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In contrast to political emancipation, Marx put forward the 
idea of human emancipation— man’s deliverance from the vices 
of contemporary civil society, the elimination of real inequality, 
oppression and mutual alienation, and the creation of conditions 
in which genuine social principles would predominate over egoism 
and mutual hostility between individuals. Still largely employing 
Feuerbach’s terminology, but in a new meaning, Marx wrote that 
“only when man has recognised and organised his 'forces propres' 
[own powers] as social forces, and consequently no longer sep- 
arates social power from himself in the shape of political power, 
only then will human emancipation have been accomplished”. ’ 

This reasoning is essentially the first outline of the idea of 
socialist revolution which works a radical change in the very 
foundation of civil society and establishes a true community of 
men. The influence of Feuerbach’s anthropologism is still evident 
here not only in the terminology but also in the somewliat abstract 
approach to the question of human emancipation, wliereas the 
criticism of political emancipation— the bourgeois revolution— is 
already stated in concrete terms. Nonetheless, his article, “On the 
Jewish Question”, formulated the gist of the fundamental distinc- 
tion between bourgeois and socialist revolution, and simullaneous- 
ly advanced the thesis that the latter should inevitably follow on 
the former. His second article, “Contribution to the Critique of 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Law. Introduction”, gave the answer as to 
who was to carry out human emancipation, by overcoming the 
limits of political emancipation, and which social force was the 
embodiment of social progress. 

His analysis of earlier revolutions led him to conclude that 
in revolution one social class strives to act as the emancipator of 
all society, while looking to its own specific condition and pursu- 
ing its own goals. However, it may undertake to do so only when 
objectively “its demands and rights are truly the rights and de- 
mands of society itself”. ^ The class that can carry through the 
emancipation of all men must be the one which is in contradiction 
with the whole of modern society, the class which consequently 
cannot emancipate itself without emancipating the whole of so- 
ciety. This class is the proletariat. 

Marx’s idea of the proletariat’s role in world history as the 
destroyer of capitalist society and the creator of a new, socialist 
world was of tremendous significance, and marked tho starting 
point in the transformation of utopian socialism into scientific 
socialism. From that point on, the moulding of Marx’s outlook 
went hand in hand with the formulation of scientific communism, 
the revolutionary proletarian outlook. 

Marx’s second article formulated another key thesis: that an 
advanced t heory exerts a great revolutionising effect and is a 
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' powerful factor in the struggle for a radical transformation of 
society. “The weapon of criticism,” he wrote, “cannot, of course, 
replace criticism by weapons, material force must be overthrown 
by material force; but theory also becomes a material for( e as 
soon as it has gripped the masses.” * 

Marx saw the proletariat as tlie social force which was to put 
the conclusions of revolutionary doctrine to real use and translate 
them into life. “As philosophy finds its material weapons in the 
proletariat, so the proletariat finds its spiritual weapons in phi- 
losophy.” ^ 

Marx's formulation of the idea of the proletariat’s epocli-niaking 
role was also an important step in his repudiation of all the 
theories on which classes hostile to the proletariat had left their 
mark. It was natural, therefore, that this article of his also con- 
tained a concise criticism of many conservative and reactionary 
ideological trends, going well beyond his earlier critical remarks 
on them. Moreover, Marx made his first public statement about 
the basic flaws in the Young Hegelians’ theoretical views, and 
their urge to confine the struggle to the theoretical sphere. 

PRELUDE TO A GREAT FRIENDSHIP 

The two names of Karl Marx and Frederick Engels are found 
together in the contents of the Deiitsch-Franzdsische Jahrbiicher^ 
an apparent coincidence which is highly symbolic, for Engels 
became Marx’s ally and true comrade-in-arms, with whom he 
spent the rest of his life, an invaluable aide in his scientific 
endeavours and practical struggle, the man whoso name lias been 
twinned with his own. 

Engels’ spiritual evolution, while having its own spec i lie Fea- 
tures, followed the same lines as that of Marx. 

Engels also hailed from Prussia’s Khine Province. He was born 
at Barmen in the valley of the Wupper on November 28, 1820, 
into the family of a textile manufacturer, a man of rather con- 
servative views. Fervently religious, he brought up liis children 
in accordance with strict bourgeois rules and orthodox beliefs, and 
tliis produced a sense of vigorous protest in the young Ihigels. 

Frederick was not allowed to complete his Gymnasium school- 
ing, and was sent to Bremen to become a businessman. Working 
as a clerk he devoted his leisure hours to increasing his knowl- 
edge, studying history, philosophy, literature, linguistics and 
foreign languages, for which he had shown exceptional aptitude 
. from an early age. The progressive ideas of the day, above all 
the writings of the Young Hegelians, helped him to discard the 
religious views impressed upon him at home. 
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His revolutionary-democratic views were shaped under the 
influence of the progressive social trends of his day— Borne’s 
democratism, Hegel’s philosophy and Young Hegelian radical 
ideas— and the hard facts of life as he gained a knowledge of 
the working people’s exploitation in his home town. His talents 
as a writer were soon apparent: as early as 1839 he contributed 
to the progressive journal Telegraph fiir Deutschland, the organ 
of a radical literary group calling itself Young Germany, with 
whose views Engels then strongly sympathised. His first journal- 
istic work, entitled “Letters from Wuppertal”, gave a picture of 
the harsh oppression of the working men by their masters, con- 
cealed by tlie guise of sanctimony. Engels’ subsequent literary, 
critical and journalistic writings contained revolutionary-demo- 
cratic ideas and vigorous criticism of the existing order in Ger- 
many. 

From the latter half of September 1841 to mid-August 1842 he 
did military service as a volunteer in an artillery unit stationed 
in Berlin, then the capital of Prussia. This gave him an oppor- 
tunity to attend lectures a( the University of Berlin and get to 
know many more people. He joined the Young Hegelians, whose 
views he largely shared at the time, and took an active part in 
the ideological struggle then going on in Germany. A considerable 
impact on his views at the time was made by Feuerbach’s works, 
especially his Essence of Christianity, Later he wrote: “One must 
himself have experienced the liberating effect of this book to gel 
an idea of it.” * 

While in Berlin, Engels wrote a number of works (Schelling 
and Revelation and Schelling, Philosopher in Christ), directed 
against the famous philosopher, wdio had by then moved far out 
the right and was spreading mysticism and reactionary ideas. 
Engels’ witty brilliant pamphlets exuded atheism and intolerance 
of obscurantism. They were very popular, and very few of his 
readers realised that the author was not a trained philosopher 
but a young army volunteer and a non-matriculated student. 

In the autumn of 1842, Engels went to Manchester to work 
in the office of a company in which his father was a partner, and 
spent almost two years there learning a great deal from his 
personal acquaintance with capitalism in England, where it was 
then in its most advanced form with inherent acute contradic- 
tions. lie also obtained much food for thought from his study 
of English political economy and the writings of English utopian 
socialists, notably Robert Owen. There, too, he found Chartism, 
Europe’s most advanced working-class movement. 

In England, Engels was active as a journalist, contributing to 
the Owenist and Chartist press, sending articles and reports to 
the Rheinische Zeitung and the Schweizerischer Republikaner, 
he wrote tw o articles for the Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahrbiicher, 
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His stay in England, his study of her economic life and political 
development, his close acquaintance with her working-class move- 
ment and its leaders, and direct participation in the movement, all 
helped him to turn decisively towards materialism and com- 
munism. Many years later he himself recalled that it was in Man- 
chester that he had realised the crucial role in social life of 
economic relations constituting the basis of class contradictions 
and the struggle among s. 

Like Marx, Engels saw the working class as the force capable 
of remoulding society. These elements of the new outlook were 
reflected in his articles of the period, in particular those in the 
OwenisL New Moral World. But the strongest evidence of his 
adoption of materialism and communism comes from his articles 
published in the Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahrbiicher: “Outlines of a 
Critique of Political Economy” and “The Condition of England. 
Past and Present by Thomas Carlyle”. 

At the time, the young Engels, like Marx, was still to discard 
the residual influence of his ideological predecessors and regarded 
Feuerbach’s philosophy as a revolutionary one which the prole- 
tariat should adopt as a whole. Like the utopian socialists, Engels 
saw communism as a means of releasing not only the working 
people but the capitalists themselves from the narrow confines of 
bourgeois relations. 

Engels first met Marx at the end of November 1842, when he 
called at the editorial offices of the Rheinlsche Zeitung on his 
way to England. Marx was then in sharp conflict with “The Free” 
of Berlin, with whom Engels was in touch during his stay in that 
city, and so the first meeting of the two future friends was some- 
what cool. But this did not prevent Marx from valuing Engels as 
the Rheinische Zeitung's correspondent in England, and keeping 
abreast of what he wrote. 

Engels’ articles in the Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahrbiicher showed 
Marx that their ideas were developing along the same lines; they 
began to write to each other, and this was the prelude to their 
intimate friendship. For his part, Engels too got a clearer view 
of the role which the editor of the journal had to play in develop- 
ing socialist ideas, and of the exceptional talents of “a swarthy 
chap of Trier”, as Marx was called in 1842 in the satirical poem 
The Insolently Threatened Yet Miraculously Rescued Bible, 
whicli Engels wrote together with Edgar Bauer. 


DEUTSCH-FRANZOSISCHE JAHRBVCHER: 
CONTEMPORARY ASSESSMENTS 

The Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahrbiicher evoked a broad response 
and started to pick up circulation. The Mannheimer Abendzeitung 
said that almost every German who went to Paris carried away 
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a copy of the journal with him. A number of largo subscription 
orders came in from Leipzig, Berlin and Vienna. When the Prus- 
sian ambassador informed his government about the journal’s 
“dangerous” line, it put a ban on its entry into the country and 
ordered the arrest of Marx, Huge, Heine and several other i)ersons 
if they should set foot on Prussian soil. Issues of the journal were 
confiscated at the border, and about two-thirds of a 3,000-copy 
impression is said to have fallen into the hands of the police. 

its appearance was met with vicious attacks by the Right-wing 
and moderate press, which clearly saw the journal’s revolutionary 
proletarian tenor. The reactionary Leipzig newspaper. Die Eisen- 
bahn, wrote on April 4 , 1844 , that the Jahrhucher’s editors and 
contributors aimed to “deify the proletariat of all nations, for to 
it alone they looked with hope and faith”, which is why it was 
“the sacred duty of Germany’s liberal press to give (he most 
resolute expression to its indignation and vigorously to deny any 
kinship with them”. The conservative Allgemeine Zeilimg like- 
wise hastened to voice its indignation. On March 10 . 1844, it 
wrote: “The criticism of the new Paris journal is rulliloss, its 
polemics defy all aesthetic standards, and its satirical lone, al- 
though no dagger thrust, is like the hammer blow of a groat big 
fist.” 

Still, copies of the journal found their way to reader.^ respon- 
sive to revolutionary ideas in Germany and other countries, 
notably Russia. Vissarion Belinsky, the great Russian enlightener 
and revolutionary democrat, read Marx’s articles in the journal 
and wrote to Alexander Herzen: “I have taken truth for myself— 
and now see the words God and religion as darkness, obscurity, 
chains and the knout, and now love these two words as 1 d(j the 
four that follow.” ‘ Manuscript translations of Marx’s article^ were 
also circulated privately in Russia. 

The articles in the Jahrbiicher summed up a whole period in 
Marx’s life and work, in which he overcame his idealism and 
finally and firmly took the materialist stand, as a consislenl rev- 
olutionary democrat who had become a communist and an ideol- 
ogist of the working class. Lenin wrote that “Marx’s arliides in 
this journal showed that he was already a revolutionary, who 
advocated ‘merciless criticism of everything existing’, and in par- 
ticular the ‘criticism by weapon’, and appealed to the masses and 
to the proleiariat" . ^ This marked the start of a now stage in the 
development of Marx’s outlook, as he began elaborating dialectical 
materialism and the theory of scientific communism. 


' V. G. Belinsky, Letters, Vol. Ill, St. Petersburg, 1914, p. 87 (in Rus- 
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CHAPTER TWO 


FIRST FORMULATION OF THE PRINCIPLES 
OF THE PROLETARIAN OUTLOOK 


With the philosophers to think, and the 
working men to fight for us, will any earth- 
ly power he strong enough to resist our 
progress? 


Frederick Engels 


BREAK WITH RUGE 


Tlie new views which Marx propounded in the Deutsch-Frun- 
zosische Jahrbiicher were for the lime being nothing but a bril- 
liant hypothesis based on a summing up of the earlier advances 
of science and the historical development of society, which still 
required a thorough substantiation, both historical and, most im- 
portantly, philosophical and economic. From then on Marx tire- 
lessly applied his theoretical efforts to this task. 

However, his scientific and literary plans were soon to step 
centring round the Jahrbiicher, for shortly after the first issue it 
became clear that publication could not be continued: the ban in 
Germany made the obstacles to its circulation there much too 
formidable. 

There were other, more deeply rooted reasons why the Jahr- 
biicher was wound up so quickly. Even as the first issue was 
being prepared for press, Marx and Ruge, two of the editors, 
found themselves at odds over principle, and soon in open con- 
flict. Ruge, the bourgeois radical, disapproved of Marx’s com- 
munist views. As a Young Hegelian, Ruge had developed a super- 
cilious attitude to the “uncritical” mass, the working class. He 
was apprehensive of the strong revolutionary ring in the writings 
of Marx and Engels, their implacable criticism of the existing 
order of things, and Marx’s urge to establish close links with the 
workers. Readers of the first issue were quick to spot the dif- 
ference between articles written by Marx and Engels, on the one 
hand, and those by Ruge, on the other. In a later pamphlet, 
Heroes of the Exile, Marx and Engels stated that their articles 
had said exactly the opposite to Ruge’s introduction to the first 
issue. ‘ Once the issue was out, it became obvious that the two 
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editors were travelling along divergent roads and could no longer 
collaborate with each other. The erstwhile allies found themselves 
in different camps. 

In many subsequent articles Marx was compelled to criticise 
Ruge as a bourgeois opponent of the proletarian movement, but 
when in January 1845 he learned of imminent police reprisals 
against his former colleague, he at once sent Ruge a letter of 
warning. 


MARX IN PARIS IN 1844 

As Marx stayed on in Paris he obtained a deeper insight into 
the social and political climate of the July monarchy, and the 
various political and socialist trends in French society of the 
time. He also established closer relations with various opposition 
circles, French socialists, revolutionary proletarians and German 
revolutionary emigrants. 

In place of the big landed proprietors, the 1830 bourgeois rev- 
olution in France brought to power the top layers of the financial 
and industrial bourgeoisie— bankers, stockbrokers, railway mag- 
nates, coal and iron-ore barons, and the landowners associated 
with them. This financial aristocracy was deriving the maximum 
benefits from the rapid development of capitalism. From 1830 to 
1840, the number of steam engines in France increased more than 
four-fold. From 1828 to 1847, iron and steel production more 
than doubled, and coal output trebled. Marx later aptly remarked 
that the July monarchy was “a joint-stock company for the ex- 
ploitation of France’s national wealth, the dividends of which 
were divided among ministers. Chambers, 240,000 voters and their 
adherents”. ' For the workers, the country’s industrial revolution 
meant greater exploitation, lower real wages and longer working 
hours. The high property qualification withheld political rights 
from the working class and a sizable section of the urban and 
rural middle class. There was growing discontent. The working 
class offered the most fertile soil for revolutionary ideas, and 
gravitated not only to radical republican but also to socialist 
doctrines. 

From the late 1830s, there was a spread among the workers of 
the ideas of utopian socialism and communism, trends which in 
France took a variety of forms. Utopian socialism was propound- 
ed by the epigones of Saint-Simon and Fourier in an extremely 
dogmatic, sectarian form, void of any objective revolutionary 
content. Their negative attitude to independent revolutionary ac- 
tion by the proletariat, their advocacy of the peaceful reformist 
way to socialism and class harmony, and their fear of revolu- 
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.tionary action made them kin to other petty-bourgeois, non-pro- 
letarian socialist trends, ranging from the “Christian" socialism 
of Pierre Leroux and Philippe Buchez, and Louis Blanc’s “state" 
socialism, to Proudhon’s anarchist-tainted socialism. The spread 
of these ideas among the workers showed that the French pro- 
letariat had yet to attain ideological and political maturity. 

'The utopian communists’ doctrines were different. While these 
were based on idealistic, even fantastic, notions, and while some 
of them, like Etienne Cabei, still believed that communism could 
be ushered in by peaceful propaganda and the establishment of 
co-operative communities, their ideals went beyond renewing 
existing society by modifying some of its institutions. They urged 
the establishment of a totally new system, and helped to generate 
in the minds of masses of proletarians an awareness that bour- 
geois society was antithetical to the future society for which they 
should fight. Cabet’s book Voyage to Icaria and his newspaper 
Le Populaire had a positive part to play in this context. 

The proletariat’s growing discontent with the capitalist order 
was even more strongly reflected by the most advanced revolu- 
tionary trend in French utopian communism, that of Theodore 
Dezamy and Auguste Blanqui, who carried on the teaching of the 
remarkable 18th-century French revolutionary, Babeuf. They felt 
the need for a revolutionary overthrow of the existing system and 
the establishment of a revolutionary dictatorship. While Blanqui 
followed Babeuf in advocating a conspiracy by a small, well-knit 
minority, D4zamy rejected all conspiratorial tactics. But even 
they failed to see the objective conditions for a transition from 
capitalism to socialism and to single out the proletariat among 
the toiling and exploited masses as the class with the epoch- 
making mission of creating a socialist society. 

In Paris, Marx witnessed heated debates in workers’ circles 
over the various socialist doctrines. He knew about the ideological 
Struggles going on in the workers’ organisations, most of which 
operated as secret societies, and came to realise that the French 
working class had considerable political experience. But the 
French workers’ minds were in a muddle which reflected the 
confusion of diverse socialist ideas. The ideology of the French 
working class was influenced b^' its social structure, arising from 
the prevalence in French industry of small and semi-handicraft 
enterprises. The workers had come to realise the treachery of the 
big bourgeoisie in 1830, but continued to put their trust in the 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois republicans and followed in their 
political wake. 

In Paris, Marx established contacts with French workers’ and 
German emigrant organisations, met their leaders and attended 
their meetings. A police report sent to Germany said that Sunday 
imeetings of German Communists were attended by 100-200 per- 
aons, and Marx was named among the speakers. In August 1844, 
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Marx wrole tc Feuerbach: “You would have to attend one of the 
meetings of the French workers to appreciate the pure freshness, 
the nobility which burst forth from these toil-worn men. ... It is 
among these ‘harharians’ of our civilised society that history is 
preparing the practical element for the emancipation of man- 
kind.” ' 

Marx met the leaders of the League of the Just, an organisation 
of German emigrant artisans, who were becoming proletarians; 
it had emerged in 1837 and also had communities in Germany, 
Switzerland, Britain and other countries. It had ties with French 
secret societies, notably the Blanquist Society of the Seasons. At 
first, it was swayed hy the ideas of Baheuf and his followers, and 
then by those of Weitling, the first German utopian communist. 

Marx also became closely acquainted with Proudhon, and in 
their discussions, often night-long, Marx strove to get Proudhon 
to accept the dialectical and materialist view of the world. Marx 
also was personally acquainted with Blanc and Gabet. 

Wliilc being in contact with various workers’ organisations, 
Marx did not join any of them. He did not wish to commit him- 
self to any of the socialist sects, for he was fully aware of their 
weaknesses and unscientific approach. Marx believed it was his 
task to work out and spread a truly scientific revolutionary theory 
showing the proletariat the ways and means of bringing about a 
radical transformation of the existing system. In tJiis way ho 
hoped to raise the ideological level of those who were then taking 
part in the working-class movement, to help foster real revolu- 
tionary proletarian organisations free from sectarian exclusiveness 
and one-sidedness._ Marx later wrote that the idea was “not to 
implement some utopian system, but to participate consciously in 
the historical process of the revolutionary transformation of societ,\ 
which was taking place before our very eyes”. ^ 

Marx’s numerous activities extended beyond his vast amount of 
theoretical work and study of the working-class movement. He 
had broad contacts with French radical circles, notably the petty- 
bourgeois democrats and socialists grouped round the newspaper. 
La Riforme, and the revolutionaries who had come to Paris from 
various countries. At the end of March 1844 he attended an 
international democratic banquet. 

Among the many people who came to see Marx at his apart- 
ment in Rue Vanneau were the poets Georg Herwegh and Hein- 
rich Heine, the leaders of the Paris communities of the League 
of the Just, Hermann Ewerbeck and German Maurer, the jour- 
nalist Karl Bernays and the Russian revolutionary Mikhail Ba- 
kunin. The radical-minded Dr. Roland Daniels and the journalist 
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Heinrich Biirgers from the Rhine Province came to see him during 
a visit to Paris in November 1844. 

Marx was on friendly terms with Horwegh, a democratic poet 
who wrote for the Rheinische Zeitung and whom Marx defended 
against Ruge’s grossly philistine attacks, although at the time 
Marx and Herwegh no longer saw eye to eye, the latter taking a 
bourgeois-democratic stand. 

Marx and Heine were gr^^a: friends, and in Paris they met often, 
sometimes daily. Heine recited his verse to Marx and Jenny, 
whose opinion he valued very highly. Marx went over some of 
Heine’s works as their first editor. Marx’s daughter, Eleanor, 
later recalled that the two men would work together on this or 
that poem, repeating it again and again, polishing every line 
until it was brought to perfection. Under Marx’s influence the 
social motifs in Heine’s works became more pronounced, and it is 
no coincidence that he wrote his Weavers and Germany. A 
Winters Tale, which marked the peak of his poetic achievement, 
in that very period. A Winter's Tale was published by Marx in 
the newspaper Vorwarts! from proofs sent to him by Heine, be- 
fore the poem appeared in a separate edition. 

When smarting from the attacks of ill-wishers and hostile 
critics, the sensitive and highly strung Heine would seek solace 
with the Marx family. He had come to feel a great affection for 
the family of his younger friend, whose cast of mind he found to 
be so congenial to his own. One day Heine did the family a great 
service. Marx’s six-month-old daughter, Jenny, born on May 1, 
1844, suddenly had an acute fit of convulsions, and her parents 
and nurse were distraught. Heine, who happened to walk in, 
displayed great self-possession. Without waiting for the doctor, 
he bathed the baby and brought it back to normal again, and with 
her the terrified parents as well. 

At that time Heine was perhaps Marx’s closest friend in Paris. 
A brilliant poet, he was one of the most erudite men of his day, 
and Marx profited greatly from their association. When Marx 
learned of his imminent expulsion from Paris, he wrote to Heine: 
“Of all those I have to leave behind here, Heine, 1 find it hardest 
to part with you. I should so much like to lake you along with 
me. ' 

To his dying day, Heine continued to have a profound respect 
for Marx — man, scientist and revolutionary. Shortly before his 
death in 1856, ho described the “leaders of the German Com- 
munists” as having “the most capable heads and the most ener- 
getic characters in Germany”, as “the only men who are really 
ilive” in that country, and who had the future with them. ^ 


' Ibid., Bd. 27, S. 434. 
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Among the Russian emigrants Marx met in Paris were Bakunin^ 
V. P. Botkin, and Herzen’s friend N. I. Sazonov. He met Bakunin 
more often than the others, and in their talks Marx propounded 
his materialist and communist views in an effort to influence 
Bakunin, whose outlook at the time was a mixture of sentimental 
idealism and “instinctive” socialism, as he himself called it. 

In the Marx family, their friends found not only a ready sym- 
pathy but also unstinting assistance. Jenny, Marx’s eldest daugh- 
ter, recalled her mother telling her that soon after their wedding 
she had received a small legacy, and the newly-weds put the 
money in a casket. Whenever needy friends came to sec them, it 
was left open on the table for each to take according to his needs. 


SCIENTIFIC PURSUITS 

Once settled down in Paris, says Engels, Marx “avidly sel 
about studying political economy, the French socialists and the 
history of France”. ^ He often sat over his books for days on end, 
taking short periods oft for his meals and snatches of sleep. 

He sought to understand the inner workings of capitalism, its 
development and contradictions, and the relation between politics 
and economics, giving particular thought to various aspects of 
the class struggle in modern society. Time and again ho turned t(» 
the classic examples ofiered by the French bourgeois revolution. 
He made a most thorough study of one of its key periods, 1972 
and 1973, when the overthrow of the monarchy on August 10. 
1792, was followed by a struggle between the Girondists, a mode 
rate wing of the bourgeoisie, and the Jacobins, the radical bour- 
geois revolutionaries. Marx hoped to write a history of the Conven- 
tion and collected a great deal of background material; he read the 
works of the Jacobin leaders Robespierre, Saint-Just and Des- 
moulins, and made a conspectus of the memoirs of the Jacobin 
Levasseur, a member of the Convention, which he entitled “The 
Struggle Between the Montagnards and the Girondists”. 

News of Marx’s literary plans had apparently reached the dera 
ocratic circles. In the winter of 1845, the Trier' sche Zeitunfi. 
commenting on Marx’s expulsion from Paris, said that he was 
going abroad “to complete his ‘History of the Convention’ ”, He 
never wrote it, but in other works made extensive use of the 
conclusions he had drawn from his study of the history of the 
French Revolution. His background material was not wasted 
cither, because his study of the class struggle in France at the 
time of the greateJit revolutionary upheaval, his insight into tlie 
material underpinning of the struggle and the role of plebeian 
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masses in it were a great help in his elaboration of the material- 
ist view of history. 

In his work on the origins, laws and forms of the class struggle, 
Marx used the writings of bourgeois historians of the Restoration, 
among them Thierry, Mignct, and Guizot, who, for all the limita- 
tions of their views, accepted the division of society into classes 
and the importance of the class struggle in history, a process 
which had led to the ect.^Mishment of bourgeois society. They 
failed, however, to go to the economic origins of classes or under- 
stand the true nature of the class struggle in the capitalist epoch. 
By contrast, Marx’s chief concern was with the economic structure 
of society as the basis of its class structure, and the nature of 
economic relations in the modern world, which gave a clue to 
the class conflicts of his day. Political economy was coming to 
play an ever greater part in Marx’s scientific research. 

In the summer of 1843, in the course of his critique of Hegel’s 
philosophy of law, he reached the conclusion that the anatomy 
of the “civil society”, that is, the aggregation of social relations, 
was to be found in political economy. From then onwards for 
the rest of his life, economic research was his primary concern. 

Among the many economic works he studied in Paris were 
those of Smith, Ricardo, Say, Skarbek, .lames Mill, Destutt de 
Tracy, McCulloch, and Boisguillebert. He made frequent remarks 
on his numerous extracts from these works, and these, especially 
his copious comments on James Mill’s Elements of Political 
Economy, show that while the dividing line between Marx and 
the bourgeois economists was still a thin one and his own eco- 
nomic views were as yet embryonic, he was already highly critical 
of bourgeois economic theories. He pointed out the main flaw of 
bourgeois political economy: its tenet that the historically rooted 
and transient capitalist relations were primordial and in accor- 
dance with “man’s appointed lot” itself. ^ 

Marx made some highly penetrating remarks on the capitalist 
economy proper and the bourgeois society which rested on it. 
They contained— albeit in embryo— a critique of the economic 
foundations of the exploiting system, and pinpointed the contra- 
dictions inherent in bourgeois nrivate ownership of the means of 
production. 

Marx was deeply impressed by and made a precis of Fjngels’ 
‘‘Outlines of a Critique of Political Economy”, which was published 
in the Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahrbiicher and which contained 
the first socialist critique of bourgeois economic science and the 
bourgeois social system. He thought it brilliant and subsequently 
Quoted from it in many of his works. Capital, in particular. 
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ECONOMIC AND PHILOSOPHIC 
MANUSCRIPTS OF 1844 

Marx set out the results of his research during this period in a 
work which has come down to us in the form of three incomplete 
and somewhat fragmentary manuscripts, known as the Economic 
and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844^ written between April and 
August of that year. 

These Manuscripts contain Marx’s economic and philosophic 
views of that period. His Preface said that he had attained his 
results “by means of a wholly empirical analysis based on a con- 
scientious critical study of political economy”. * His object had 
been Lo give a thorough critique of private property and the 
established political economy. 

Marx developed the idea, expressed in the Deutsch-Franzdsische 
Jahrbiicher, that man’s emancipation was possible only if “civil 
society” were radically transformed, that is, if the exploiting 
capitalist system were destroyed. He is also clearly seen to address 
himself to the masses, the proletariat, and his political sympathies 
are entirely with the working people. “The brotherhood of men,” 
he says about the proletarians of France, “is no mere phrase with 
them, but a fact of life, and the nobility of man shines upon us 
from their work-hardened bodies.” ^ He exposes and brands a 
system which “impoverishes the worker and reduces him to a 
machine”. ^ 

Marx defines his attitude to bourgeois political economy and 
gives a materialist explanation of its development. Ho says that 
economic thought is developed not through the movement of 
some absolute spirit but through the historical metamorphoses of 
private property. The historical continuity of economic thought is 
a mirror-like reflection of tlie disintegration of feudalism and the 
step-by-step subordination of the whole socio-economic system to 
capital. Political economy becomes the handmaiden of almighty 
capital, and political economists become the scientific conscience 
of the “empirical operators”, the capitalists. The real course of 
development in the sphere of production is such that the capitalist 
ultimately vanquishes the landowner, and highly developed pri- 
vate property gains the upper hand over “undeveloped”, or “im- 
mature private property”. ^ 

Smith and Ricardo had undoubtedly made a considerable ad- 
vance by recognising labour in general as the substance of 
all wealth— not only agricultural labour, as the Physiocrats had 
done. That is why Marx regarded the “enlightened political econ- 
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omy” of Smith and Ricardo as the highest stage in the develop- 
ment of the science, although he had yet to accentuate their main 
achievement, their labour theory of value. But his positive assess- 
ment went hand in hand with sharp criticism of the lame and 
downright apologetic aspects o[ bourgeois economic science. 

Marx blamed political economy for failing to understand the 
“interconnection of the movement it studied”, for mostly inter- 
preting economic facts, phenomena and processes in isolation from 
each other, and for holding them to be the result of an act by 
an external force or will. This was just criticism of the meta- 
physical method of bourgeois economic science. By showing its 
metaphysical and unhistorical approach to economic phenomena 
and its dependence on capitalist reality itself— the source of its 
limitations — Marx drew a dividing line between it and the new 
science he was formulating. He set himself the task of compre- 
hending the intrinsic connection between private property, avarice, 
competition and the value of man (Marx was yet to discover the 
category of the value of labour-power) and his devaluation, and 
so on. ^ 

The main part of his critique of bourgeois political economy 
lay in (he category of alienation and alienated labour, which pro- 
ceeded from the “actual economic fact” recognised by political 
economy itself, namely, the increasing impoverishment of the 
working man with the growth of the wealth he produces. 

The term “alienation” had been widely used in philosophical 
writings even before Marx’s time. Hegel, for instance, spoke of 
a world of the spirit alienated from itself. His absolute idea 
alienates itself into nature, only to return to itself in the spirit- 
in history and in thought— into the “ether of pure reason”. For 
Feuerbach alienation was man’s alienation from his essential 
“species” properties, that is, the common properties which sprang 
from the characteristic natural properties of all men, when man 
created God and made him the creator of the world. By virtue 
of this man on efirth was forced to lead an individualistic way of 
life, which was alien to his real substance, while the correspond- 
ing “species” existence took place only in the religious imagina- 
tion and became purely illusory. In an effort to overcome Hegel's 
idealistic view of alienation, Feuerbach reduced the idea to an 
alienation of the natural properties of abstract man, treating it 
in the spirit of abstract humanism, and overlooking its social 
content. 

•From the start, Marx turned to man’s social life and derived 
alienation from its conditions, which were determined by private 
ownership of the means of production. He saw alienation above all 
as a form of social nexus, of social intercourse between men, 
under which their living and working conditions, the product of 
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their activity and their relations with each other, appeared as an 
alien and hostile external force. He believed alienation to be the 
direct outcome of the private property system. Alienation in the 
economic sphere was the basis for other forms of alienation in 
the various material, and ultimately also spiritual, spheres of 
social relations. Taking reality as his starting point, Marx set his 
sights not on the “pure struggles of thought” * to which the 
classic philosophers and their epigones had called men, but on a 
fight against the unjust and inhuman reality which bred alienation 
and made it inevitable. This already implied surmounting the 
flaws in the philosophy of Hegel and Feuerbach in this sphere, 
and refuting the basic tenet of bourgeois political economy about 
the capitalist mode of production being rational, normal and 
eternal. 

Alienated labour is the category Marx most fully developed. 
Man’s vital activity and self-assertion as a conscious social being, 
he wrote, are expressed above all in the practical creation of the 
world of things, in the course of social production. The worker’s 
making of a thing, a product, means objectification of the worker 
himself, while its loss due to the domination of private property 
is the alienation of his labour because the product stands opposed 
to the worker “as something alien^ as a power independent of the 
producer”. ^ The products of labour go to him who owns the 
capital and not to him who creates them. Marx defined capital as 
private property in the products of other men’s labour. By his 
labour— his productive activity— man creates power for the non- 
producer over production and product. “So much does the appro- 
priation of the object appear as estrangement that the more 
objects the worker produces the less he can possess and the more 
he falls under the sway of his product, capital.” ^ The worker, 
who has nothing but his hands, becomes poorer with the growing 
power of capital. Parallel to a refinement of the requirements and 
the moans to satisfy them, at the one pole, there arises “a com- 
plete, crude, abstract simplicity of need” at the other. Thus, th(‘ 
alienation of labour is expressed in a growing material inequality 
and a widening gap between capital and labour. 

Under capitalism, working conditions and labour itself become 
the worker’s curse, ''external to the worker”, that is, not belong- 
ing “to his intrinsic nature”. ^ Under the rule of capital, the wage 
worker “does not affirm himself but denies himself, does not feel 
content but unhappy”, ® does not develop his spiritual and physical 
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qualities, but wears out and destroys his body and soul. The pro- 
ducer of material values is a slave to the division of labour that 
has taken shape, and is tied to his occupation for life. Factory 
work, whatever the worker’s job, is a kind of bondage, and means 
the worker’s “loss of his self”. He feels himself freely active only 
in his purely animal functions — eating, drinking, etc. He is him- 
self only when he docs not work, and when he works, he is not 
himself. 

The concept of alienated labour formulated in the Economic and 
Philosophic Manuscripts is the embryo of Marx’s theory of ap- 
propriation by the capitalist of the wage-lahour of others, and an 
outline of the most important ideas which he later developed and 
backed up scientifically in his Capital. 

According to Marx, man’s alienation from the product of his 
labour, and the antagonism between men created by the very 
conditions in which material life is being produced, necessarily 
leads to a degeneration of “his species-being” and to ''the es- 
trangement of man from man'\ * Consequently, normal social con- 
nections and relations between men in harmony with human 
nature cannot be brought about through the substitution of some 
higher form of religion for conventional religion, nor through the 
preaching of love, as Feuerbach believed, but only through a 
radical transformation of society and property relations. 

Private property is the basis and the cause of alienation, or the 
self-alienation of labour. But it is also its effect. The alienation 
of labour results in a reproduction of private property. Marx 
called private property the material, summary expression of 
alienated labour. ^ Hence his conclusion that society’s emancipa- 
tion from private property is a necessary and cardinal condition 
for the economic and political emancipation of the workers, which 
also moans the really tangible supersession of alienation. Marx 
stressed that the workers’ emancipation contained “universal hu- 
man emancipation”. ^ 

It was (diiefly the philosophical aspect of the communist trans- 
formation of society that Marx examined in his Economic and 
Philosophic Manuscripts, using the traditional, notably Feuer- 
bachian, philosophical vocabulary, when he termed communism 
fully developed naturalism qui"e identical with humanism, or a 
consummate, real humanism equivalent to naturalism. But on 
the whole he went well beyond his predecessors to formulate fun- 
damentally new ideas. In a variety of contexts, he set out his 
views of true communism as the highest form of abolition of 
private property, and consequently also of all alienation and 
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man's self-alienation, both economic and spiritual, religious 
alienation, in particular. 

Under private property, said Marx, the advance of the natural 
sciences and of applied science, as embodied in industry, produces 
economic wealth, on the one hand, and economic poverty, on the 
other. Under communism they would create conditions for the 
fullest expression of man’s richly endowed nature and for the 
enrichment of his requirements. Discarding the earlier, immature 
ideas of communism, which distorted its meaning and discredited 
the very idea of it, Marx emphasised that the only social order 
fit to be called communism is one which eliminates the contra- 
dictions between man and nature, and between man and man, 
which humanises man’s senses, brings them into correspondence 
with man’s social and natural essence, and produces “the rich 
man profoundly endowed with all the senses — ols its enduring 
reality”. ^ Consequently, Marx saw the future society as a stage 
in human history which would meet the highest humanistic prin- 
ciples, carrying with it a flowering of man’s personality, full 
satisfaction of his material and spiritual requirements, and a 
harmony of individual and social interests. 

Marx sharply condemned the egalitarian approach in the va- 
rious utopian communist trends, and rejected them as the ideal 
for the future, while recognising their importance as a historically 
determined form of protest against the domination of private prop- 
erty and material inequality. He said egalitarian communism, 
was crude and ill-considered, for it denied man’s individuality and 
cultivated the idea of levelling down. One of its principles was 
“the regression to the unnatural simplicity of the poor and crude 
man who has few needs”, ^ which was a parody of true com- 
munism. 

Marx believed that the triumph of communism was being pro 
pared in the inner recesses of the system resting on private ])rop- 
erty, but that it would take more than theoretical awareness to 
bring it about. “Tn order to abolish the idea of private property, 
the idea of communism is quite sufficient. It takes actual 
communist action to abolish actual private property.” ^ This ac- 
centuated the need for mass revolutionary struggle as a means of 
carrying out the communist revolution. 

In the philosophical plane, Marx sought to find the answer 
above all to this question; “How do we now stand as regards the 
Hegelian dialecticV ^ and one of the main purposes of his work, 
and the subject of a special, concluding chapter, was a critical 
analysis of Hegel’s philosophy. The Economic and Philosophic 
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Manuscripts contain a thorough and fairly mature criticism of 
Hegel’s doctrine, notably his Phenomenology of Mind. In the 
light of a consistent materialism, and using Feuerbach’s positive 
achievements and discoveries, Marx gave a profound analysis of 
Hegel’s philosophy, drawing a clear distinction between its revo- 
lutionary and its conservative aspects. He flatly rejected its ideal- 
ism, pointing out that Hegel had detached the forms of abstrac- 
tion and the forms of thinking from reality, and emphasising that 
“the absolute idea is nothing lor itself; that only nature is some- 
thing”. ^ Taking the materialist view of tlie category of alienation, 
Marx examined and assessed the '‘'‘positive aspects of the Hegelian 
dialectic”, ^ and his ideas— rational, even if abstract-idealistic in 
form — about the process of development and the supersession of 
alienation. 

Despite his admiration for Feuerbach, Marx laid stress on social 
production and social practice, his whole exposition going well 
beyond Feuerbach’s concept of human relations consisting of no 
more than natural bonds, and of the human species being nothing 
but a natural entity of man and nature. 

Marx believed that social environment had a decisive influence 
in shaping relations between men, and proved that it was futile 
to hope for any improvement of social relations so long as there 
was no change in the circumstances behind them, that is, the 
conditions in which material life was produced. 

Thus, Marx’s manuscripts, while terminologically still inad- 
equate, reflected a dclinite stage in his formulation of various im- 
portant propositions of dialectical and historical materialism, and 
showed the great scope of his quest, and his effort in working 
out the method of materialist dialectics, which was so important 
in criticising bourgeois social science and analysing social phe- 
nomena. 


WORK ON VOBWARTS! 

With all hope gone of continuing the publication of his own 
periodical Marx looked for opportunities to write for other publi- 
cations, and tliese soon presente tl themselves for him and for 
other former contributors to the Deutsch-Franzbsische Jahrbucher 
in the Vorwdrts! which came out abroad twice a week. 

Tt was published in Paris from early 1844 by an enterprising 
German businessman, Heinrich Bornstein. He had appointed as 
his editor a retired Prussian officer, Adalbert Bornstedt, who as 
it later turned out was a secret informer of the Prussian and the 
Austrian police. At first Vorwdrts! took a fairly moderate political 

* Ibid., p. 343. 
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line and met the Jahrbiicher's appearance with caustic attacks, 
calling its contributors “communistic rabble”. There was a change 
when the radical, Karl Bernays, became its editor in May 1844. 
A friend of Marx’s, he was a widely-read and revolutionary- 
minded journalist, and succeeded, despite Bornstein’s resistance, 
in giving the paper a democratic complexion, so that Marx could 
write for it. Among its other contributors were Heine, Herwegh, 
Ewerbeck, Bakunin, Burgers and Ruge. 

The weekly editorial meetings were so stormy that— as one of 
its editors recalled— it was impossible to open a window without 
a crowd gathering outside to find out the cause of the uproar. 
Marx and Ruge were the protagonists. Marx won and from the 
summer of 1844 began to exert an ever stronger influence on the 
paper’s line. Under his influence, Engels wrote later, it poured 
“sarcastic ridicule on the pathetic German absolutism and pseudo- 
constitutionalism of the period”. ^ 

The bourgeois press took notice of the new trends in Vorwarts! 
and the Stuttgart Schwdbischer Merkur reported that the “ultra- 
radical party” had won the day on its editorial board. The German 
democratic journalist Alexandre Weill wrote in the July issue of 
the Hamburg journal Telegraph fur Deutschland: “Marx and Ruge 
have now parted for good, and that is a good thing. Marx and 
his associates are sure to do some important things, for they arc 
young and talented.” 

Marx’s leading role had an effect not only on the paper’s 
general line; some of the reports showed signs of a direct impact 
of his ideas, notably those he had elaborated in his Economic 
and Philosophic Manuscripts. Weitling, who was then trying to 
get personally acquainted with Marx, wrote to him from London 
in October 1844: “1 believe I recognised you in some of the 
articles in Vorwarts! as 1 compared their spirit with what I had 
heard about you.” ^ 

The differences between Marx and Ruge soon erupted into a 
public polemic. In June 1844, the Silesian weavers staged an 
uprising in protest against the intolerable exploitation and ex- 
tremely low wages. It was the first direct action by the German 
proletariat, and it aroused response throughout Germany. In June 
and July 1844, a wave of strikes and workers’ demonstrations 
rolled from Bavaria to East Prussia, and there was serious un- 
rest among the workers in Bohemia, then a part of the Hapsburg 
Empire. Highly alarmed, the German bourgeoisie had to recognise 
that the proletariat had issued clear and threatening notice of its 
existence and demands not only in Britain and France but also 
in the German states. The bourgeois press was greatly agitated. 

* Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 22, S. 338. 
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Ono newspaper wrote: “The weavers’ uprising shows the wide 
gulf between the capitalists and the proletarians.” ^ 

Ruge’s response to the uprising was typical of the bourgeois 
journalist. In a sharply worded article in Vorwarts!, which he 
signed “A Prussian”, he attacked the proletariat for its inde- 
pendent action, saying that it had been a senseless and futile 
revolt without a “political soul”. 

Marx replied on August 7 and 10, 1844, with an article entitled, 
“Critical Marginal Notes on the Article ‘The King of Prussia and 
Social Reform. By a Prussian’ and published in the same news- 
paper. He stressed the great importance of the Silesian up- 
rising, which he saw as a sign of growing class conscious- 
ness among the German workers, and a dawning realisa- 
tion that they were directly opposed to the private-property so- 
ciety. It was, Marx said, a momentous indication of the powerful 
potential of the working class, the revolutionary transformer of 
society. 

The proletarian action and Ruge’s philistine response impelled 
Marx to formulate in more concrete terms some of his own ideas 
about the mission of the working class in world history, and to 
give even more thought to ways of renewing the world on socialist 
lines. In contrast to Ruge, who maintained that it was the busi- 
ness of the political power, the state, in that case the Prussian 
monarchy, and not of the j^roletarian masses to tackle the social 
question, Marx flatly rejected the idea that the men representing 
the existing state systems would help to bring about a radical 
social transformation and to remedy the working people’s social 
plight. He reached the conclusion that poverty— a product of 
private property- -was not to be abolished by any reform or 
governmeiit intervention within the framework of the existing 
system. 

Ho had earlier said, in his “Contribution to the Critique of 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Law. Introduction” and Economic and 
Philosophic Manuscripts, that it was impossible to advance to a 
new society without mass revolutionary action by the proletariat, 
Avithout revolution, and in this article he further elaborated on 
the idea by formulating the following cardinal proposition: in 
revolution, its political aspect- -the overthrow of the existing 
power— and its social aspect— the destruction of the old social 
relations- arc interdependent and inextricably bound up with 
each other. “Every revolution dissolves the old society and to that 
extent it is social. Every revolution overthrows the old power 
and to that extent it is political'' ^ There Marx came quite close 
to recognising the need for the proletariat to win political power. 

**S. B. Kan, Two Uprisings of the Silesian Weavers, Moscow-Lenin* 
grad, 1948, (in Russian), p. 36a. 
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AN HISTORIC MEETING 


At the end of August 1844, Marx had a visit in Paris fron» 
Engels, who was returning from England to Germany. During his 
ten-day stay in the city the two men spent almost all of their 
time together. Their daily forthright conversations showed their 
views to be completely identical on every aspect of theory and 
practice. Engels wrote: “When I visited Marx in Paris in the 
summer of 1844, our complete agreement in all theoretical fields 
became evident and our joint work dates from that time.” ‘ They 
liked each other, became close friends, and arranged to collaborate 
in every sphere of their future activity. They shared their plans 
and agreed to write and act together, and Engels fully endorsed 
Marx’s intention to write a book on political economy. 

Marx got his new friend to contribute to Vorwarts! Through 
Marx, Engels got to know many leaders of the French working- 
class movement and a number of revolutionary emigrants, among 
them Bakunin. Together they attended French socialist and com- 
munist meetings. By the time Engels was ready to go home, the 
two friends had arranged to keep each other informed of what 
each planned to do, and from then on they regularly wrote to 
each other. 

Their meeting was the start of a unique partnership. Lenin 
wrote: “Old legends contain various moving instances of friend- 
ship. The European proletariat may say that its science was 
created by tw’o scholars and fighters, whoso relationsliip with each 
other surpasses the most moving stories of the ancients about 
human friendship.” ^ 


PREPARATION FOR JOINT ATTACK 
ON YOUNG HEGELIANS 

By the time Engels came to Paris, Marx had a plan for a work 
aimed against the Young Hegelians. In his aritcle, “Contribution 
tc the Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Law. Introduction”, Marx 
had openly censured the “theoretical party” which confined itself 
to the sphere of philosophy in its fight against the German reac- 
tionary order, and wrote: “We reserve the right to a more detail- 
ed description of this party.” ® In the Preface to his Economic 
and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, Marx openly urged the 
need for an ideological demarcation with Young Hegelianism as 
“the culmination and consequence of the old philosophical, and 
especially the Hegelian, transcendentalism, twisted into a theo- 
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logical caricature"'. * In early August 1844, Marx informed Feuer- 
bach of his intention to attack Bauer. 

During his stay in Paris Engels found that his view of the 
Young Hegelians was identical with that of Marx, who invited 
him to join him in writing a pamphlet against the Bauer broth- 
ers. They got down to it immediately. Engels wrote his part, 
about 30 pages, while still in Paris, and Marx continued the work 
from September to November 1844, after his friend left for Ger- 
many. 

There were several considerations behind the need for them to 
make a public critique of the Young Hegelians. They realised 
that they could work out a scientific proletarian outlook only by 
constantly defining the differences between alien ideological trends 
and their own. Meanwhile, the Young Hegelians, especially those 
in Berlin, who wore grouped round the Bauer brothers, had un- 
dergone a marked change: they had renounced their democratic 
convictions, which had made them the ideologists of the radical 
bourgeoisie, and had moved to the right on many issues. They 
were no longer allies in the fight against religion and the Prus- 
sian slate, but a group of anarchist-minded intellectuals, who 
scorned “the mass*’ as being passive and inert and an obstacle to 
progress, lls only impetus was “Critical Criticism” according to 
the Bauer brothers, of which the latter felt themselves to be the 
personification. 

In the monthly Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, published by 
Bruno Bauer in Charlottenburg in 1843 and 1844, the Young 
Hegelians publicly repudiated their past opposition attitudes. Its 
eighth issue carried Bruno Bauer’s article, “The Year 1842”, in 
which he renounced the “radicalism of 1842” as “expressed in 
the Rheinische Zeitung". hi a clear allusion to Marx, Engels and 
other German advocates of communism, Bauer spurned the views 
of those who “believe that they have found something new in 
socialism”. He flaunted his contempt for politics, asserting that 
criticism had ceased to be political. This was an especially harm- 
ful view in Germany, which was then moving towards a bourgeois 
revolution, for it ignored the revolutionary action of the working 
class and the broad masses, the only force capable of securing 
victory over the semi-feudal absolutist regime. 

The reactionaries were clearly benefiting from Bauer’s line in 
the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, as can be seen from a report 
by the government’s censor, who wrote: “The Bauers give me 
real pleasure: they have adapted themselves excellently to the 
censorship instructions.” By contrast, the Bauer line was sharply 
condemned by the democratic press. 

Objectively the reactionary social implications of their philos- 
ophy lay in their subjectivist view that the resolution of any 

* Ibid., p. 233. 
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contradictions in the mind was identical with their resolution in 
reality. Marx said they had learned “to convert real objective 
chains that exist outside me into merely ideal, merely subjective 
chains, existing merely in me". ‘ 

Marx and Engels were faced with the task of exposing the 
Young Hegelians’ sham radicalism and countering their “Critical 
Criticism” with their own materialist and communist views. 

As Marx worked on, the planned pamphlet against the Bauers 
expanded into a hook of more than 20 printed sheets. In it Marx 
used some of the ideas and material contained in his Economic 
and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, his extracts from works by 
bourgeois economists and preparatory writings on the history of 
the Convention. Ho also made a special study of English and 
French materialists, among them Francis Bacon, Locke, Hobbes 
and Helvotius. When Engels learnt that the work was to be much 
larger, he wrote to Marx: “That is good; at any rate much that 
would otherwise have long lain in your writing desk will see the 
light of day.” ^ 

Work on the manuscript was completed at the end of Novem- 
ber 1844, but already in late September and early October reports 
appeared in the German press that Marx was writing a pamphlet 
against the Bauer brothers entitled A Critique of Critical Critic- 
ism, which was to “demolish”® Critical Criticism. Marx had an 
arrangement with Julius Frobel of Zurich to publish the book, 
but Ruge, a companion of Frobel’s, prevented it. Marx then 
tried to find a publisher in Paris, but with no more success. 
It was issued in Frankfurt-am-Main at the end of February 1845 
under the title. The Holy Family, or Critique of Critical Criticism. 
Against Bruno Bauer and Co. 


THE HOLY FAMILY 

This is primarily a philosophical work, containing a consistent 
materialist interpretation of some of the most important philos- 
ophical problems, and a militant attack on the philosophical op- 
ponents of the new outlook. A large part of it is a critique of the 
Young Hegelians’ subjective idealism, which in its worse and 
frequently caricatured form embodied all the defects of classical 
German idealism, so that the critique essentially applied to ideal- 
ism as a whole, to its methods and its distorted dialectics. Ridi- 
culing the Young Hegelians’ worship of self-consciousness, Marx 
and Engels wrote; “The Critical Critic . . . cannot by any means 
entertain the thought that there is a world in which consciousness 

* Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 4, p. 82. 
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and being are distinct; a world which continues to exist when I 
merely abolish its existence in thought.” * 

The Holy Family gave the first materialist analysis of the histo- 
ry of philosophy from the 17th to the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury, presented as a struggle between materialism and idealism, 
the two main trends in philosophy, with special emphasis on the 
intrinsic connection between materialist ideas and those of utopian 
socialism and communism, and also between the history of mate- 
rialism and the advance of natural science. 

While recognising the great progressive importance of ma- 
terialism in the history of philosophy, Marx did not identify his 
own views with those of the earlier materialists, for he was laying 
the foundations of a new materialism enriched with all the 
achievements of the dialectic.al method, dialectical materialism. 

The Holy Family treated dialectics as an inherent property of 
the objective processes in the development of the material world, 
whicdi was reflected in thinking. That is why it analysed social 
phenomena in their dialectical motion, where their intrinsic con- 
tradictions are the source, and their struggle the prerequisite for 
a revolutionary Iransition to a new quality. 

Marx exposed the epistemological roots of idealism, notably 
the detachment of the individual from the general and the treat- 
ment of (‘oncrete, individual things merely as forms in which 
general conceptions exist. The speculative philosopher, Marx 
wrote ironically, “performs a miracle by producing the real nai' 
ural objects, I he apple, the pear, etc., out of the unreal creatio’ri 
of the mind Hhe Fruit’ ^ For the idealist philosopher, the cogni- 
tion of things through an identification in them of the general 
becomes “an act of creation” of these things. Marx contrasted 
these idealistic and metaphysical conceptions with the dialectico- 
materialist view of the relation between the individual and the 
general. He said that it was quite wrong to detach the specific 
and the individual from the general because the only way to 
understand the transition from the world of concrete sensory ob- 
jects lo general concepts was to reveal the intrinsic objective 
properties in these objects. 

The Holy Family also made an important contribution to an 
understanding of dialectics of »inity and the struggle of opposites. 
Analysing the nature of the antagonistic contradiction between 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, Marx showed its internal 
structure to consist of a conservative and a revolutionary side, 
.where “within this antithesis the private property-owner is . . . the 
conservative side, the proletarian, the destructive side”. ^ He 
stressed that the contending sides were irreconcilable because the 
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private owner was the source of • action aimed to preserve the 
antagonism, and the proletariat, of action aimed to destroy it. But 
as opposites, the proletariat and the bourgeoisie constitute some- 
thing of a relative unity, because both spring from the capitalist 
system. That is why the resolution of this contradiction through 
a proletarian revolution does away both with private property 
and with the proletariat as its product. 

The elaboration of a number of basic propositions of the ma- 
terialist view of history then being shaped was central to the 
content of the book. In contrast to the Young Hegelians’ presen- 
tation of logical categories as something that had an existence 
■of its own and dominated men’s acts, Marx and Engels clearly 
said history was “human activity”. They wrote: “ ‘History’ is not, 
as it were, a person apart, using man as a means to achieve its 
own aims; history is nothing but the activity of man pursuing his 
aims.” ‘ 

Marx also gained a more profound understanding of the relation 
between the state and civil society, and laid the groundwork for 
the materialist doctrine of basis and superstructure. He showed 
that in every historical epoch there is a definite economic struc- 
ture with a corresponding political system. “Just as the ancient 
state had slavery as its natural basis, the modern state has as its 
natural basis civil society.” ^ He formulated Engels’ and his own 
view of the bourgeois state as a “political head” of bourgeois 
society, thus coming very close to the view of the state as a 
political superstructure on the economic basis. 

Marx was fully aware that there is not only some kind of 
■correspondence but also a close dialectical bond between the 
state and the economic, system. Any form of state is ultimately 
determined by the economic system of society, but the state for 
its part also exerts a retroactive effect on that system. Thus, the 
bourgeois state destroys the feudal rights and privileges ham- 
pering the bourgeoisie, and gives scope for capitalist development 
and promotes it. 

In order to make the vague concept of “civil society” more 
specific ho sought to define the main factor determining the 
development of society as a whole. He already perceived it to be 
the production of material goods, and saw production relations as 
the social relations between men which take shape in the process 
of production. These relations are specific, in them “the object as 
being for man, as the objective being of man, is at the same time 
the existence of man for other men, his human relation to other 
men, the social behaviour of man to man". ® 
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Marx saw material production as the basis of mankind’s history, 
which was a step forward from his Economic and Philosophic 
Manuscripts, No historical period can be understood “without 
knowing, for example, the industry of that period, the immediate 
mode of production of life itself”. ‘ 

The Holy Family formulated the key proposition about the 
loading role of Uie masses in history— which is especially pro- 
nounced in revolutionary epochs — and its growth in the course 
of liislorical development Ilowever, all earlier revolutions had 
been in tlie interest of a minority, which is why the masses had 
up till then exerted a limited influence on the course of history. 
But as social progress increasingly met the interests of the 
masses themselves, the scope of their influence on historical pro- 
c('sses was bound to grow. Marx predicted that the socialist re- 
volution would open an era when “together with the thoroughness 
(»f the historical acticjii, the size of the mass whose action it is 
wiJl Iherefore increase”.^ Lenin emphasised this idea, which he 
regarded as one of Marx's mosi profound on social development. 

Marx and Engels' formulation of the materialist view of history 
went hand in hand witli their elaboration of the theory of scieii- 
titlc communism, above all the doctrine of the proletariat's role 
in world history as the main active and leading force of the 
coming socialist revolution. In The Holy Family Marx formulated 
f(H' the first time the idea that this role of the working class is 
delermined by socio-economic factors, and showed that capitalist 
society develops within the framework of a lasting antagonism 
l)elweeri two forces — private property and the proletariat — an 
antagonism constantly reproduced by the development of capital- 
isl ndalions, and one in whose preservation the capitalist — the 
private ])roperty owner- has a stake. For its part, the proletariat, 
whose living conditions “sum up all the conditions of life in so- 
ciety today in all their inhuman acuity”, seeks to abolish these 
relations. “The proletariat executes the sentence that private 
property pronounces on itself by producing the proletariat.” ^ 
Eonse([ucnlly, hy virtue of its objective condition, the proletariat 
is hound to destroy capitalist society, irrespective of what “this 
or (hat |)roletarian, or even tin* whole proletariat, at the moment 
/regards as its aim. The question is . . . what, in accordance with 
its being, it will historically be compelled to do'’. ^ 

As the proletariat develops an awareness of its historical mis- 
sion— this awareness being advanced by the burden of capitalist 
exploitation— it begins to unite for the struggle against the exist- 
ing system, and this transforms it into a powerful force. 
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Another question Marx dealt with was the emancipatory mis- 
sion of the proletariat with respect to the other exploited classes. 
He drew on the experience of earlier revolutions to show that in 
each the leader had been a class impelled by its own specific in- 
terests, which, even if no more than outwardly, were expressed 
as the interests of all mankind. Thus, the bourgeois revolution 
broke up the economic and political relations of the feudal system 
primarily in the interests of the bourgeoisie itself, although this 
had progressive implications for all mankind. But there the iden- 
tity of the bourgeoisie’s interests and those of the lower classes 
had been temporary and extremely limited. 

By contrast, the proletariat's class interests arc completely 
identical with those of “the mass whose real conditions for eman- 
cipation were essentially different from the conditions within which 
the bourgeoisie could emancipate itself and society”. ' As it li- 
berates itself from the exploiting system it also liberates the 
whole of society: for the first time in history, the interests of the 
leading class are truly in harmony with those of the broadest 
masses of the working people, and this makes them the interests of 
all mankind. This line of reasoning contained the first elements 
of the proposition Marx was subsequently to formulate about the 
proletariat’s hegemony as a class which has a leading role to 
play in the revolutionary emancipation of the oppressed masses 
in modern society. 

Marx and Engels saw the proletariat as the creator botli of 
material and of spiritual values, “Critical Criticism creates noth- 
ing, the worker creates everything; and so much so that even 
his intellectual creations put the whole of Criticism to shame.” ^ 
As an example they quojted Proudhon’s What is Property?, which 
they defended against Young Hegelians’ criticism. They valued 
Proudhon’s attack on big capitalist property, even though they 
realised his limitations, for he criticised private property from 
the standpoint of private ownership, and this was the core of 
his petty-bourgeois reformist views which later became most 
pronounced. 

Lenin wrote that The Holy Family contained “Marx’s view — 
already almost fully developed— concerning the revolutionary role 
of the proletariat”. ® 

This new work still showed evidence, albeit to a lesser extent 
than Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts, of some of Feuer- 
bach’s influence. After re-reading The Holy Family in 1807, Marx 
wrote to Engels: “1 was pleasantly surprised to find that we have 
nothing to be ashamed of in this work, although the cult of 
Feuerbach now leaves a very funny impression.” ^ What Marx 
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called “the cult of Feuerbach" was an outcome of the specific for- 
mation of their views: as they worked out their outlook step by 
step, they only gradually came to realise that it was a funda- 
mentally new one, and this realisation came later than the actual 
process of formulaling their views. In other words, in The Holy 
Family they had objectively advanced well beyond Feuerbach, 
but subjectively still regarded themselves as his disciples. That 
is why even as late as August 1844 Marx believed that it was 
Feuerbach w’ho had given socialism its philosophical founda- 
tion. Already materialists and Communists, Marx and Engels 
continued to call themselves “real humanists”, a Feuerbachian 
term, although they endowed it with a new content, one that was 
unknown and alien to Feuerbach. 

Apart from this dependence with regard to terminology, Marx 
and Engels had yet to establish their doctrine as a separate one 
from Feuerbach’s for they were still to put the finishing touches 
to their materialist view of history, a task they fulfilled in their 
subsequent writings. 

In The Holy Family, they still used alienation as their start- 
ing point for analysing the regularities of social development. 
Marx continued to say that property, capital, industry and wage- 
labour were “alienated vital elements” and “concrete products of 
the workers' self-alienation”. True, the analysis of these cate- 
gories was profoundly historical, and the authors subjected to 
withering criticism the Young Hegelians’ idolatry of alienation 
and their insistence that “all the attributes and manifestations 
of human nature can be Critically transformed into their nega- 
tion and into alienations of human nature”. ' Nevertheless, they 
viewed social forms and institutions abstractly as various mani- 
festations of alienated human activity. Their line of scientific 
inquiry led them to adopt a more concrete historical approach to 
social phenomena. The category of alienation, while remaining 
meaningful for the philosophical comprehension of important 
aspects of reality, was to give way in the course of the sub- 
sequent analysis of the laws of social development to more pre- 
cise and concrete sociological and economic conceptions. 

As a whole. The Holy Family was a milestone on the way 
to laying the llieoretical four lations of the proletarian ideology 
and defining the differences that distinguished Marx and Engels 
from their predecessors and ideological adversaries. It marked 
an advance in the stage opened by Economic and Philosophic 
.Manuscripts. 

The Holy Family produced a fairly lively response in the Ger- 
man press. On March 21, 1845, the bourgeois Kolnische Zeitung 
had to admit that the book was an expression of socialist views 
.since it criticised the “inadequacy of any half-measures directed 
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at eliminating the social ailments of our times”. The radical 
Mannheimer Abendzeitung printed a review on March 25, 1845, 
saying that The Holy Family was most profound and most forceful 
of all that Marx and Engels had recently written. By contrast, 
issue for April 28, 1845, of the reactionary Rheinischer Beo- 
bachter which had grasped the essence of the book fairly accu- 
rately, sharply attacked its criticism of private property, its “re- 
verence for the sensory and the material”, its “ridicule of all me- 
taphysics and philosophy”, and its gibes at all things Christian 
and German. The Allgemeine Zeitung, one of the major conser- 
vative papers in Germany, was even more indignant. On April 
8, 1845, it wrote: “Its every line preaches revolt . . . against the 
slate, the church, the family, legality, religion and property. . . . 
In short, it contains clear evidence of the most radical and the 
most open communism, and this is all the more dangerous as 
Mr. Marx cannot be denied either extremely broad knowledge or 
the ability to make use of the polemical arsenal of Hegel’s logii-, 
what is customarily called ‘iron logic’.” 

Bruno Bauer reacted with an article which was both preten- 
tious and weak, complaining that his views had been misunder- 
stood and misrepresented. Marx and Engels countered this “anti- 
critique” in a short article (printed by the Geselhchaftsspiegel 
in January 1846) which ended with the following words: “By 
resorting to incompetent jugglery and the most deplorable conjur- 
ing trick, Bruno Bauer has in the final analysis confirmed the 
death sentence passed upon him by Engels and Marx in The Hohf 
Family y ^ 


EXPULSION FROM PARIS 

The clouds over Vorwdrts! darkened in the autumn of 1841. 
It had become very popular among democratic-minded readers 
for its revolutionary-democratic line, its discussion of burning so- 
cial issues, in particular the condition of the working class, and 
its publication of Heine’s brilliant satirical poems. It had 800 
subscribers, at the time an impressive figure for an emigrant 
paper. 

It was grossly allacked by the reactionary press. The Paris 
Globe wrote: “This paper is worse than any French liand- 
bill of the first revolution period.” On September 10, 1844, tli(‘ 
Elberfelder Zeitung exclaimed: “Will the governments of the Ger- 
man states, will the French government tolerate the existence 
of the handbill?”, and went on to demand the most vigor- 
ous measures against this “dangerous press”. However, there 
was little reason to fear that the French and the Prussian autho- 
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rities would take a tolerant attitude to the Vorwdrts!, because 
they had been extremely irritated by its accusatory tone. 

As early as July 1844, the Prussian ambassador in Paris tried 
to persuade the French government to close down the paper on 
the ground that it was “preaching regicide” (a reference to the 
paper’s comment on IJurgomasler Tschech’s attempted assassina- 
tion of King Frederick William IV). In view of the absurdity of 
this charge, the French <x.)vernment did not risk submitting the 
case to a jury and imprisoned the responsible editor Bcrnays for 
his failure to comply with the deposit provisions defaulted on 
the payment of the statutory deposit. The editorial board decided 
to run the paper as a montldy, which did not require a deposit. 
On January lb, 1845 the French authorities issued an order for 
the expulsion of its contributors, among them Marx, Heine, Bur- 
gers and Bakunin. This step, taken under Prussian pressure, 
aroused a wave of indignation among democratic circles in Fran- 
ce and Germany. On February 4, 1845, the Reforme, a petty- 
bourgeois democratic and socialist newspaper, wrote about the 
French government’s despotic act and urged other papers to pro- 
test. The March is.suc of the journal Fraiernite de 1845, published 
by Babouvist workers, exposed the Prussian King’s intrigues 
aimed at the expulsion from Paris of the “German writers”, 
among tliein “the communist philosopher Herr Karl Marx of 
Trier”. Tlie radical Trier’sche Zeilung re])orted the Guizot govern- 
ment’s expulsion order and stressed tliat such harsh measures 
had not been taken against foreigners since the Directory. Under 
public pressure, the French government was compelled to make 
.some concessions, in particular, to revoke its expulsion order 
against Heine. However, it remained inflexible over the expulsion 
of Marx. 

Un February 3, 1845, Marx left Paris for Brussels, and was 
shortly followed l)y his wife, with their baby daughter. Jenny 
had had to sell their furniture for a trifling sum at sliort notice 
to obtain the price of her fare. 

That was the end of Marx’s Paris period. He had gone there 
when he was still probing foi a new outlook, and in the course 
of his stay had embraced materialism and communism once and 
f(»r all. He left with a clear ^oal ahead of him. It was to sub- 
stantiate further and elaborate the new revolutionary doctrine, 
and to promote its spread and acceptance by proletarians and 
democrats. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE MATERIALIST VIEW OF HISTORY 


His historical materialism 
was a great achievement in scientific think- 
ing. The chaos and arbitrariness that had 
previously reigned in views on history and 
politics were replaced by a strikingly in- 
tegral and harmonious scientific theory, 
which shows how, in consequence of the 
growth of productive forces, out of one sys- 
tem of social life another and higher system 
develops . . . 


V. I. Lenin 


IN BRUSSELS 


When he arrived in Brussels at the beginning of February 
1845, Marx could not immediately find permanent lodgings with- 
in his means, and it was only in early May that he moved with 
his family to a house at 5 Rue Alliance in a predominantly work- 
ing-class neighbourhood away from the centre. After about a 
year he moved to a house in Place Ste. Gudule, one of the city's 
oldest districts. From October 1846 to February 1848, the Marx 
family lived at 42 Rue d’Orleans (later renamed Rue du Presi- 
dent). Then in February and March, 1848, they again lived in 
Place Ste. Gudule. 

Altogether Marx spent more than three years in Belgium, 
working very hard to elaborate further the scientific principles 
of the new, proletarian outlook, and making an intense practical 
e&ort to rally the advanced elements of the proletariat and 
form a revolutionary proletarian party. From the literary point 
of view, this was an exceptionally productive period. In the 
first eighteen months, he propounded a coherent materialist view 
of history in two outstanding works: Theses on Feuerbach and 
The German Ideology, which he wrote together with Engels. 

At the time, little Belgium was one of the most economically 
advanced countries in Europe. The bourgeois revolution of 1830 
had led to her secession from Holland and had assured her of 
national and considerable amount of economic independence. By 
the inid-1840s, Belgium had a developed mining, engineering 
and textile industry. The . manufactory was giving way to large- 
scale machine production, and handicrafts and the traditional cot- 
tage industries were on the way out. This capitalist development 
had typical consequences for the working people: the working 
day was up to 14 hours long and wages were a pittance. Female 
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and child labour was used everywhere, including the mines. 
Unemployment was a real scourge^ 

The condition of the Belgian working people provided a wealth 
of facts for an analysis of the social contradictions inherent in 
capitalism. Marx was deeply impressed by the contrast between 
the mass poverty and the country’s outward economic “pros- 
perity”. 

The undemocratic naiui * ‘i the bourgeois monarchy was evi- 
dent wherever you looked. Despite the country’s liberal 1831 
Constitution, the high property qualification meant that only one 
per cent of the population had the right to vote. Belgium’s Mi- 
nister of the Interior in the 1840s, Nothomb, declared: “The only 
good thing about our constitution is that the people agree not 
to make use of it at all!’' The Catholic clergy and the clericals 
had considerable social influence. 

However, Belgium’s ruling circles were unable to stop the 
spread of democratic and socialist ideas. The prominent utopian 
communist Buonarroti settled in Brussels in 1823, and published 
his famous book there in 1828, The Plot for Equality, or the So- 
called Conspiracy of Babeuf, The doctrines of Saint-Simon and 
Fourier were also being spread. Some members of the radical- 
democratic opposition were under the influence of utopian social- 
ism, and campaigned among Belgian proletarians in favour of a 
democratic republic. Political emigrants from Poland, Italy, Ger- 
many and France helped the progressive people in Belgian society 
to adopt revolutionary ideas. 

The Belgian authorities were loath to grant asylum to revo- 
lutionary emigrants, and Marx's arrival in Brussels was the source 
of much concern to the royal government. The Minister of Justice 
ordered the police to keep an eye on the “dangerous democrat 
and Communist”. On March 22, 1845, Marx was summoned to 
the police department and made to sign a pledge not to publish 
anything in Belgium on current politics. He was allowed to stay 
in Brussels only on that condition. 

The Prussian government, which had engineered his expulsion 
from France, would not leave him alone either, and was now 
trying to get him expelled from Belgium. In December 1845, to 
deprive the Prussian authorities of the official pretext for meddl- 
ing in his affairs, Marx abandoned Prussian citizenship. 

Marx and his family soon made themselves quite at home in 
Belgium despite police harassment and shortage of money: their 
main source of income was the occasional royalties Marx receiv- 
ed for his writings. x\s in Paris, the Marx household was always 
a happy, lively one. Marx’s keen mind, brilliant wit and encyc- 
lopaedic knowledge, together with Jenny’s hospitality, tact, charm 
and considerable erudition, all went to make their home a fa- 
vourite meeting place for revolutionary emigrants and many 
progressive Belgian intellectuals. It became something of a po- 
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litical club for Geiman socialists, French revolutionaries, and 
Polish, Belgian and Russian democrats. Marx and his friends 
spent an occasional evening at the local cafe in spirited conversa- 
tion, discussing philosophical, political and literary topics. 

His old friends in Paris wrote to him, and he met many new 
people, who sought his acquaintance because of his reputation 
as an outstanding revolutionary thinker and writer. The Holy 
Family had a great part to play in this. Georg Jung, the Germaji 
publicist, who was friendly with Marx, read the book and wrote 
to Marx at the end of February 1845: “You must now become 
for the whole of Germany what you already are for your friends. 
Your brilliant style and exceptional clarity of argument will 
command recognition here and will make you a star of the first 
magnitude.” * 

On September 26, 1845, a second daughter— Laura— was born 
into the Marx family, and in December 1846, a son, whom they 
named Edgar, after Jenny’s younger hrolher and a close friend 
of Marx’s, Edgar von Westphalen. During Ihcir firsi year in 
Brussels, the Marx household acquired another memher— 22-year- 
old Helen Demuth— a maid of Jenny’s mother, Caroline von 
Westphalen, whom she had sent over to help Jenny. Helen was 
deeply attached to the family and became a kind of a guar- 
dian angel. Endowed with native wit and vigour, she took over 
the management of the household. Every member of the family, 
Marx included, obeyed without a murmur the dictates of the kind- 
ly and solicitous Lenchen, for whom Karl and Jenny felt deep 
respect and affection. 


ARRIVAL OF ENGELS. 

PLAN FOR A NEW PHILOSOPHICAL WORK 


In early April 1845, Engels arrived in Brussels from Barmen, 
and was immediately received by the Marx family as their dear- 
est friend. When Marx moved to the Rue Alliance, Engels rented 
an apartment nearby at No. 7. It was on this visit that Engels 
made the acquaintance of Jenny, who had been away from Paris 
during his memorable meeting with Marx in the autumn of 1814. 

Engels’ book. The Condition of the Working Class in England, 
published in Leipzig at the end of May 1845, was a source of 
great pride and sincere pleasure for Marx. He praised its depth 
of content, vigorous style, and realistic portrayal of the plight 
and struggles of the English proletariat. This work was later 
described by Lenin as “a' terrible indictment of capitalism and 


* Jung to Marx, February 1845 (Central Party Archives of the Inslitute 
of Marxism-Leninism). 
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the bourgeoisie”. ^ It was an expression of Marx’s own ideas 
about the great historical mission of the working class, ideas 
which Engels liad developed independently, from his own ex- 
perience and scientific knowledge. When he began elaborating 
his economic doctrine, Marx relied largely on the facts and con- 
clusions contained in Engels’ book. 

By the spring of 1845— the time when Engels arrived in Brus- 
sels— Marx had alreadv realised the need to develop a material- 
ist view of history as the philosophical foundation for scientific 
communism. The two men had announced their intention of for- 
mulating their philosopliical and social views, and criticising the 
latest philosophical and social doctrines, in the closing words 
of their foreword to The Holy Family, as far back as September 
1844. When Engels came to Brussels, Marx was able to give him 
a general outline of his new, materialist conception of history. 
Accordingly, they decided to work together to develop this new 
outlook as an antithesis to German idealist philosophy. 

However, both continued work on their own scientific and li- 
terary plans. Engels continued to work on the economy and his- 
tory of England. Marx resumed his economic studies, hoping to 
set forth I heir results in a major economico-sociological work and 
in separate articles. Thus, even before Engels arrived in Bel- 
gium he worked on an article about Friedrich List’s book, The 
National System of Political Economy. Both he and Engels then 
intended (o s(art an o])en polemic with that ideologist of the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie and an advocate of economic protectionism. Al- 
though they did not do so at the time, a recently discovered 
draft of Marx’s article against List shows his profound approach 
to the critique of bourgeois economic thought. Marx saw List’s 
views as a reflection of the specific features of the German bour- 
geoisie, which used high-flown catchwords about serving “nation- 
al ideals ' to cover up its greed for enriclimeiit and its exploita- 
tive and nationalistic urges, fear of its much stronger foreign 
rivals and its subservience to the junkers and the bureaucracy. 
That is exactly how Marx interpreted List's vague statements 
about “the national confederation of productive forces". In an 
assessment of the book Marx wrote: “The German bourgeois 
begins his creation of wealih with the creation of a high-flown 
hypocritically idealising political economy.” ^ 

When analysing List’s work, Marx developed his own views 
of such categories of political economy as “labour”, “exchange 
value’’, and so on. Outlining the way for a materialist interpreta- 
tion of the key sociological conceptions of “productive forces”, he 
emphatically rejected the idealist interpretation given by List, 
and also criticised Saint-Sirmm’s folhiwers for taking an abstract 
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view of “productive forces” (the forces of nature used by man 
in the process of production, his own forces and the means obtain- 
ed as a result of industrial activity), outside the context of the 
social form in which their development look place under the gi- 
ven social conditions. Marx pointed to the distorting influence 
of capitalist relations on the i)roductive forces, emphasising that 
the former had become fetters that needed to be destroyed. This 
carried him forward to his future discovery of the decisive role 
in the social process of the dialectical interaction between the 
productive forces and the relations of production (a proposition 
soon lo be formulated in The German Ideology). Consequently, 
in his economic studies Marx was also constantly faced with 
the task of elaborating new general methodological principles for 
the study of social phenomena based on a scientific view of 
history. 

By the time Marx finally, albeit still only in general terms, 
developed his fundamentally new view of human history he had 
come to realise that not only was it incompatible with Feuer- 
bach’s views of society, but diametrically opposite to them. It 
was also necessary to draw a line between his own communism 
and the pseudo-communism of Feuerbach, who spoke about his 
“communist convictions” and styled himself the “communist rec- 
luse of Bruckberg”, and to pinpoint the fundamental difference 
between genuine revolutionary communist theory and these pseu- 
do-communist views. 

While being aware of the inconsistency and limitations of 
Feuerbach’s materialism, Marx continued to value his achieve- 
ments in developing the progressive philosophy. All their lives, 
Marx and Engels had a profound respect for Feuerbach, and 
when he died in September 1872, Anton Memminger, a Social- 
Democratic deputy of the Imperial Diet, placed a wreath on his 
grave on behalf of Marx and other members of the International 
Working Men’s Association and the German Social-Democratic 
Workers’ Party. 


THESES ON FEUERBACH 

These eleven theses were written by Marx in the spring— pos- 
sibly April— of 1845 in a notebook he used in Paris and Brus- 
sels from 1844 to 1847. These notes liurriedly scribbled down for 
later elaboration ran to no more than five pages but are perhaps 
unequalled in concentration and depth of thought, and clarity 
and precision of expression. They are, Engels said, “the first do- 
cument in which is deposited the brilliant germ of the new world 
outlook”. ^ 

Their central idea is the decisive role of revolutionary material 
* Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, p. 336. 
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practice in the life of society. Marx says that practice is the 
point of departure, the basis, the criterion and the purpose of 
any cognition, including consequently philosophical cognition. 

Some philosophers before Marx had sensed and even declared 
that practice was the criterion and purpose of cognition, but the 
real role of practice in the life of society and the process of cog- 
nition and its importance as a category in philosophy could be 
truly understood only frci:: itie standpoint of the proletariat, the 
consistently revolutionary class. The introduction of the category 
of practice into the theory of cognition marked a real revolution 
in epistemology, and was one of I he main elements behind the 
revolution in the whole of philosophy. 

Proceeding from the new outlook, Marx criticised the old ma- 
terialism for being contemplative, and idealism for reducing 
practice to purely theoretical activity. That is not to say that 
Marx strove to rise above both materialism and idealism, but he 
firmly declared his outlook to be a now materialism. 

In contrast to the idealist philosophers, Marx emphasised that 
purely theoretical criticism is not enough to change reality: ii is 
essential to have practical-critical, revolutionary, activity; it is 
essential to change not only thinking but also being. Only in the 
process of revolutionary practice does man change both tlie sur- 
rounding reality and his own self. 

In contrast to Feuerhach’s metaphysical and unhistorical con- 
cef>ts of man as an abstract, isolated Individual, Marx formulated 
another key tenet of historical materialism, namely, that the 
essence of man is the ensemble of all the social relations. Man 
exists in society, he is a product of society, and not just of so- 
ciety in the abstract, but in every instance of a definite form of 
society. 

Marx saw consistent, proletarian atheism as the way to over- 
come religion. Pre-Marxian materialists, Feuerbach in particular, 
had reduced religion to its secular basis and had subjected it to 
profound criticism. Therein lay their historical achievement. But 
it was Marx who sliowed that religion sprang from the contradic- 
tions of this secular basis, from social antagonisms, and that in 
order to eliminate religion it was necessary to revolutionise exist- 
ing society. He subsequently lormulated the idea in its classic 
form in Volume One of Capital. 

The earlier materialism had been essentially contemplative and 
metaphysical. Marx contrasted contemplation with revolutionary 
r)ractice, and tlie old materialism with the new, dialectical ma- 
terialism as the philosophical foundation of communism. The final 
thesis contained the classic formulation of the principle of the 
new outlook: “The philosophers have only interpreted the world 
in’ various ways; the point, however, is to change it.” * 
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The new outlook, whose fundamental principles Marx had for- 
mulated with such brevity and precision in his brilliant Theses 
on Feuerbach^ was elaborated by Marx and Engels in their joint 
work, The German Ideology. 

“LIBRARY OF THE BEST FOREIGN 
SOCIALIST WRITERS”. 

ARTICLES IN THE PRESS 

At the same time Marx and Engels tried to carry out their plan 
of publishing a “'Library of the Best Foreign Socialist Writers”, 
about which Engels wrote to Marx several limes from Barmen in 
February and March 1845. It was to acquaint German readers 
with the works of best French and English utopitin socialists in 
order to stimulate an interest in socialist thought and criticism 
of bourgeois society by socialist writers. The first issue was to 
ccmtain a general introduction giving a history of socialist ideas, 
and each of the works was to be supplied witli a comprehensive 
critical commentary, concentrating primarily on its rational ele- 
ments. 

Some idea of the scope of the series may be gained from the 
cursory entries in Marx’s notebook in which he later wrote his 
Theses on Feuerbach. It was to cover the works of Morelly, Mab- 
ly, Saint-Simon and his school, Fourier and his disciple Con‘^ide- 
rant, Owen, Cabet, Proudhon and others, witli a special study of 
those who favoured revolulionary methods of transforming so- 
ciety— -Babeuf, Buonarroti and Dezamy. Marx also intended to 
include works by plebeian ideologists from the period of the 
Great French Bourgeois Revolution, among them members of 
the Cercle social, the leaders of the Enrages movement Roux and 
Leclerc, and Ihe Left-wing Jacobin Ht4)erl. Nor had he forgotten 
the Englishman Godwin, who had expounded almost sociali.^t 
views. 

The idea of putting out such a series shows that the new 
doctrine rested on the earlier development of world culture and 
civilisation. Their crilicism of utopian socialism did nol prev(Mil 
Marx and Engels from seeing its valuable elements, the adoption 
of which facilitated rather than impeded the elaboration and 
spread of the new, revolutionary-proletarian outlook. 

The plan fell through because of publishing difficulties and 
the unsound ideological attitudes of Moses Hess, a prospective* 
co-editor. The only completed work was Engels’ translation of 
several chapters from Fourier’s On the Three Outward Unities 
which, together with an introduction and a conclusion by Engels, 
appeared in a periodical as “A Fragment of Fourier’s on Trade”. 

In 1845 Marx wrote his article “Peuchet: On Suicide”, which 
appeared in the January 1846 issue of the Elberfeld journal Ge- 
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sellschaftsspiegel. In it Marx made a bourgeois lawyer, statistician 
and keeper of the police archives in Paris, Jacques Peuchet, tes- 
tify against bourgeois society, by quoting from his memoirs, for 
whi(Th Peuchet had drawn on the archives, revealing the repug- 
nant aspects of bourgeois morality and way of life, the social 
cause of suicide like penury and unemployment, and the moral 
and psychological stress which drove men to this act of despera- 
tion. The bourgeois world, Marx emphasised, is ruled by gross 
self-seeking. It inflicts constant affronts on human beings, leaving 
them spiritually empty and disillusioned; it is a world of bigotry, 
liypocrisy, debased sentiments, and degraded family relations. 


EARLY FOLLOWERS 

For Marx and Engels the lln^oretical formulation of their re- 
volutionary principles always wont hand in hand with spreading 
these views within the working-class emancipation movement. 
Rp»"nlling this period, Engels wrote: “It was our duty to provide 
a s< ientitic foundation for our view, but it was equally important 
for us to win over the European and in the first place the Gor- 
man proletariat to our conviction/’ ‘ Accordingly, in their very 
first year in Brussels, they made a point of establishing relations 
willi revolutionary intellectuals and progressive workers. 

At first they spread their ideas not so much through the me- 
dium of the press— to which they had limited access— as through 
personal contacts with revolutionary emigrants in Brussels, Bel- 
gian democrats, and friends who had remained in Germany and 
France. The best men of the day flocked to Marx and Engels, 
and a nucleus of kindred spirits soon formed among those who 
associated Avith them. For many acceptance of the new outlook 
meant revising and shattering old ideas, and overcoming petty- 
bourgeois ideological influences, a process that was rarely swift 
or complete. Marx and Engels worked hard to promote the forma- 
tion of this first band of proletarian revolutionaries. 

Many of their friends, like Marx and Engels themselves, came 
from Prussia’s Rhine Province. When Marx left Paris for Brus- 
sels he was accompanied hy IT ‘mrich Burgers, who stayed there 
until the autumn of 1845 and then returned to Cologne, Avhere 
he w^as active in s])roading Marx's views. A young doctor, Ro- 
land Daniels, who had met Marx in Paris in November 1844, 
kept in touch with Marx when ho returned homo to Cologne. 
Daniels' meeting with Marx was a turning point in his life. It 
exerted a strong influence on his outlook and he soon became 
a devoted supporter of Marx’s doctrine. 
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During their stay in Brussels, Marx and Engels also became 
friendly with a retired artillery officer, Josepli Weydemeyer, who 
had taken up journalism after resigning from the Prussian army 
in 1845 because of his oppositionist views. He began to take an 
interest in socialist ideas, and wrote one of the first reviews in 
Germany of Engels’ book The Condition oj the Working Class in 
England, Soon Weydemeyer became “one of I he best fighters in 
the German workers’ party”, ' and was later to play an outstanding 
role in spreading scientific communism in the United States. 

The talented German poet and journalist, Georg Weerth, who 
had made friends with Engels in England in 1843, made a short 
visit to Brussels in the summer of 1845 and settled there in the 
spring of 1846 as an agent for a German commercial firm. He 
had already published some essays, articles and ])ocms about the 
plight of the working class and its growing revolutionary mood. 
In his poem Gunsmiths the workers say that when the hour of 
battle strikes, they will cast four-and-twenty pounders for their 
own cause. 

Weerth’s close friendship with Marx and Engels after Brus- 
sels and their ideological influence helped to make his verse re- 
volutionary and communist, so that he became “the German pro- 
letariat’s first and foremost poer. ^ He wrote the Songs of the 
Journeymen, his best revolutionary cycle of poems, at a time 
when he was in close contact with Marx and Engels. 

Marx also had a decisive influence on Ferdinand Freiligralh, 
another revolutionary poet. Until 1844 he was a romantic, enl bus- 
ing over a spurious exoticism and proacdiing “art for art’s sake ’, 
but later there were signs of his turning to reality, and rev(jla- 
tionary strains rang in his verse. In February 1845, Freilicralh 
and Marx met in Brussels, and although Freiligrath soon left for 
Switzerland, he carried away a strong impression of his new 
friend. In spite of the fact that his verse was strongly tainted 
with “true socialism”, some of his poems indicated that he had 
come to accept some communist ideas as well. In From the 
Depths Upwards!, for instance, he gave this poetic expression to 
his sense of the mighty revolutionary i)olenlial latent in the work- 
ing class, a sense he had developed under the influence of Marx 
and Engels: 


We are the strength! We are recasting that old, 
rotten thing, the state, 

Downtrodden still as proletariat by God above irate. ^ 


A later arrival in Brussels than the others was Wilhelm Wolff, 
a man destined to become one of the closest associates and 


^ Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 16, S. 23. 
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friends of Marx and Engels. The son of a serf peasant, a teacher 
in Silesia, he had become known for his bold statements in 
the press, especially his descriptions of the Breslau slums, and 
his open stand in defence of the 1844 Silesian weavers’ revolt. 

Harassed by the police, Wolff emigrated to England, and in 
April 1846 came to live in Brussels, where he at once souglit 
out Marx and Engels. Engels subsequently described their meet- 
ing as follows: “At the time Marx and 1 were living in a Brus- 
sels suburb; we w-ere douig some work together, when we were 
told that a gentleman from Germany wished to see us. ... It was 
Wilhelm Wolff. ... It did not take more than a few days before 
a warm friendship sprang up between us and our new comrade 
in exile and we realised that he was a man well above the com- 
mon run. His mind, wonderfully trained in the school of the 
ancient classics, his rich sense of humour, his clear grasp of dif- 
ficult theoretical problems, his fierce hatred of all the oppressors 
of the people, his vigorous but calm temper— all this was at once 
revealed to us; but it took long years of work together and friend- 
ly association in struggle, in triumph and defeat, in good times 
and bad, for us fully to appreciate the unflinching steadfastness 
of his character, his total, absolutely undoubted loyalty, his im- 
mense sense of duty, equally strict towards friend and foe, and 
himself as well.” ^ 

Soon Marx's circle of friends and acquaintances included some 
emigrant workers, among them the type-setters Wallau and 
Born, and the German w’orker Junge, who had moved from Paris 
to Brussels. 

Marx also had an influence on the more revolutionary-minded 
Belgian democrats, helping them to side with the proletariat. 
Among his Belgian friends, for instance, were Philippe Gigot, 
candidate of philosophy and belles-lettres, and Victor Tedesco, a 
Liege lawyer and revolutionary writer, who got to know Marx 
and Engels later in 1847. 

Marx also maintained close relations with men who w^ere re- 
volutionary democrats but did not accept communist views, like 
Joachim Lelewel, the eminent Polish historian and revolutionary, 
who played an active part in the Polish uprising of 1830-31 and 
was the leader of the revolutionary-democratic wing of the Po- 
lish emigrants. He became a friend of the Marx family, and was 
a frequent visitor. 


TRIP TO ENGLAND 

In the summer of 1845, Marx and Engels went to England, 
then the most developed capitalist state, to make a study of 
English writings, mainly economic, which were not available 
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in Brussels, and of socio-economic conditions in that country. 
They stayed in London and Manchester for about six weeks, from 
July 12 to August 21, and this gave Marx a better view of the 
characteristic features of capitalist society which were not as 
pronounced or developed elsewhere. 

Of great importance for Marx was his first-hand knowledge 
of the working-class movement in England and his personal con- 
tacts with its leaders. By then the English proletariat had reached 
a relatively high level of political awareness and organisa- 
tion. For a decade the British Isles had been the arena of a 
powerful working-class struggle for a People’s Charter, led by 
the National Charter Association founded in 1840, which had a 
network of local organisations. At the height of the Chartist 
movement it had a membership of almost 50,000. The Chartists 
had considerable experience in organising mass meetings and 
demonslrations and in publishing periodicals. When Marx ar- 
rived, the movement was just gathering momentum after a slight 
decline following an unsuccessful workers’ strike in 1842, (n*ganis- 
ed by the Chartists and heading for its strong final upsurge in 
1847 and 1848. 

Jt was Engels who, in his book about the condition of the 
working class in England, gave the first scientific definition of 
Chartism as a political movement of the working class with deep 
social roots and objectively aimed against the capitalist system. 
Marx and Engels were faced with the task of continuing their 
study of the Chartist movement in the light of their philosophical 
and political ideas, and of summarising its experience further to 
formulate their proposition about the role of the working class in 
world history, and to clarify the forms of its struggle and real 
ways of emancipation from capitalist oppression. 

Equally important was the experience of the English trade 
unions, then a force to bo reckoned with, and of the proletarian 
and democratic organisations established in England by revolu- 
tionary emigrants. London was one of the centres of the Ger- 
man League of the Just, which was developing into an interna- 
tional organisation. As early as 1840, its loaders had set up the 
German Workers’ Educational Society in London. 

Engels was an ideal guide. lie had lived in England for almost 
two years, and had gained an excellent knowledge of English, 
which Marx was yet to learn. Engels also knew many Chartist 
leaders, and was correspondent for several Chartist and socialist 
newspapers, including The Northern Star, the main Chartist 
organ. During his stay in London in 1843, he got to know the 
leaders of the League of the Just, Joseph Moll, Karl Schapper 
and Heinrich Bauer, and he introduced Marx into their circle. 
Well acquainted with English scientific writings, he gave Marx 
many pointers in this field. 

The two men spent many hours together in the reading room 
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at a Manchester library, founded in 1653 by Humphrey Cbetham, 
a local mercbanl, in what had been a medieval castle, and later 
a monastery. They had their favourite places, and Engels recalled 
this in a letter to Marx in 1870, when he wrote: “For the last 
few days 1 have again been doing much work at the square 
desk by the small bay window, wdicre we used to sit 24 years 
ag(»; I love this place: because of the stained glass it is always 
sunny. Old Jones, the librj>rian, is still there, but he is very old 
and no longer does anything. ’ ^ 

In England, Marx and Engels got to know the prominent Left- 
wing Chartist leader, George Julian Harney, who was from the 
working class, a talented organiser, speaker and writer. He was 
a Socialist follower of Babeiif’s communist ideas and one of the 
editors of Jlie Northern Slnr. Unlike many other Chartists who 
were somewhat wary of I ho revolutionary movement abroad, 
Harney favoured joint action by Chartists and revolutionaries 
on the continent. Through him, Marx and Engels later came to 
know Ernest Jones, another revolutionary Chartist leader, who 
joined the movement in January 1846. 

During tlieir sta> in London, Marx and Engels did their ut- 
most to strengthen tie's betwocm the Left-wing Chartists and 
nu'nibc'rs of the League of the Just. In mid-August 1845, they 
attended a conference of Chartists and emigrants of various na- 
tionalities at the Angel 1"avorn in Webber Street. Voicing his 
own and Marx’s view of the matters discussed there, Engels 
warmly su|»[)orted the idea suggested at the meeting of setting 
up an international revolutionary organisation in London. Such 
an organisation— the Fraternal Democrats was indeed set up 
in London on Scptenibcir 22, 1845, after Marx and Engels had 
left. It was run by proletariajis: Left-wing Cliartists (primarily 
Harney and later also Jones), and leaders of the League of the 
Just, Schapper and Moll. Weitling was among those who attend- 
ed the inaugural meeting. 

The founding of the Fraternal Democrats was a clear sign 
that the leading proletarians were developing a sense of inter- 
national solidarity. Marx and Engels maintained contacts with 
the society, seeking to give its activity a revolutionary proleta- 
rian orientation, and to help : s leaders discard their petty-bour- 
geois illusions. Engels tocjk advantage of the September 22, 1845 
meeting to formulate in the press the principles of proletarian 
internationalism. In his article, “The Festival of Nations in Lon- 
don”, he wrote on behalf of Marx and himself: “. . . Proletarians in 
all countries have one and the same interest, one and the 
same enemy, and one and the same struggle. The groat mass of 
proletarians are, by their very nature, free from national preju- 
dices and their wdiole disposition and movement is essentially 

' Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 32, S. 510. 
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humanitarian, anti-nationalist. Only the proletarians can destroy 
nationality, only the awakening proletariat can bring about fra- 
ternisation between the different nations.” ' 

CRITICAL STUDY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
AND SOCIALIST LITERATURE 

A prominent feature of Marx’s theoretical research throughout 
his stay in Brussels and his visit to England was an inquiry into 
political economy and utopian socialist writings wliich were crit- 
ical of the bourgeois system. Marx was collecting material for a 
thorough analysis of the economic foundations of bourgeois so- 
ciety and a critical review of the accepted economic tenets. He 
made a study of the most diverse economic writings over the 
centuries and of his own day. In Brussels and Manchester he 
wrote up a great many notebooks filled with extracts from v.irious 
authors. 

Marx devoted much attention to capitalist economics proper, 
covering such questions as the use of machinery in capitalist 
production, price formation and circulation of money, and credit 
and banking operations. Marx collected a vast amount of material 
on the history of economic development in Europe, America and 
Asia. Population problems also came witliin his sphere of study. 

Marx’s study of the social consequences of capitalist develop- 
ment centred on the condition of the working class — the prole- 
tariat— with special emphasis on the working and living condi- 
tions of the masses in England, the classic capitalist country. 
Apart from Engels’ book on the subject, he went through many 
others. He was also deeply concerned by the mass impoverish- 
ment in other countries. 

As he read the works of contemporary bourgeois economists 
(among them Nassau Senior, John McCulloch, John Stuart Mill 
and Charles Ganilh) he perceived an increasingly apologetic 
trend, in general a feature of bourgeois political economy. In 
Smith and Ricardo’s day, bourgeois economists, for all the li- 
mitations of their outlook, sought to get at the scientific truth, 
but those who came after them deliberately avoided the objective 
scientific approach by trying to obscure the contradictions of ca- 
pitalism, and to put a gloss on reality so as to safeguard the ex- 
ploitative system. 

Marx noted signs of this deterioration when comparing John 
Stuart Mill’s Essays on Some Unsettled Questions of Political 
Economy with the economic writings of his father, James Mill, 
who had drawn some radical conclusions from Ricardo’s doctrine: 
“This Mill Junior provides a remarkable example of the despera- 
te straits in which the theorising bourgeois finds himself.” ^ 

' Marx, Engels. Collected Works, Vol. C, p. 6. 
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Among the bourgeois apologists Marx ranked the Free Traders, 
and continued to study the works of their opponents, the protec- 
tionists. In the autumn of 1845, in view of the acute polemics be- 
tween the two schools, each of which was striving to present its 
system as a panacea for all social ills, Marx and Engels even 
contemplated the publication of a joint work on protectionism and 
Free Trade. 

Marx also took a profo onl interest in writings criticising the 
capitalist system. He had read the French and German utopian 
socialists even before lie came to Brussels, where he got down 
to a study of English utopian socialism. lie made a thorough stu- 
dy of the works of Kohort Owen, especially his priiici])al work. 
The Book of the New Moral World. He also devoted much at- 
tention to the writings of John Bray, Thomas Edmonds, Wil- 
liam Thompson and others of Owen's followers who sought to 
suhstantiate utopian socialist doctrines with Ricardo's economic 
doctrine, and who gave his labour tlieory of value a socialist 
interpretation. 

While giving them credit for their sincere urge to do away 
with the exploitation and fioverty of the labouring classes, Marx 
took a highly sceptical view of their utopian plans for arrang- 
ing socialist relations in society on the basis of tenets borrowed 
from bourgeois fiolitical economy, siicli as bazaars for exchang- 
ing products at cost, and “labour money”, and said that these 
social recipes c«ame from an idealistic, dream world. Commenting 
on Thompson's fundamentally faulty methods, ho said: “Thomp- 
son believes that anything can be done by talking about ‘equal 
security’, ‘voluntary exchange’, etc." ’ 

Nor did Marx ignore the writings of those who expressed the 
aristocratic opposition to bourgeois society in the form of a 
“feudal socialism ’. He read the Christian Political Economy by 
the French writer Villencuve-Bargemont, and Chartism by Tho- 
mas Carlyle, the English historian and idealist philosopher, who 
stood close to that trend. Their attacks on tlie existing bourgeois 
order went liand in hand with an extremely idyllic view of pre- 
capitalist relations, and a reactionary call for a return to the 
past. This critique of capitalism from the Right betrayed a total 
ignorance of the laws of social ujvelopmenl. 

Marx also read Essays on Political Economy by Sismondi, a 
prominent Swiss economist, a representative of economic roman- 
ticism who criticised capitalist relations but took an unhistorical 
view of the past, especially petty commodity production. Marx 
remarked that “here and there" Sismondi “tends to idealise the 
ancient order of things”. ^ 
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Marx tackled the problems of political economy and other 
social sciences according to a definite scheme. Ever since his 
Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, he had been pro- 
jecling in his mind’s eye the outlines of a vast work analysing 
the whole economic structure of contemporary society and its 
principal political institutions in the light of revolutionary com- 
munism. Before leaving for Brussels on February 1, 1845, he had 
signed a contract with the Darmstadt publisher Leske for the 
publication of a book entitled Critique of Politics and Political 
Economy. 

Informed of these plans, Marx’s most inlimate friends attached 
exceptional importance to his economic work. Roland Daniels 
wrote to him on March 7, 184(): “We are eagerly awaiting your 
Political Economy.” * In a letter on April 30, 1840, Weydemeyer 
wrote: “One thing you must try to do is to have your Political 
Economy out as soon as possible; after all, we have essentially 
nothing to offer those who are eager to read something sensible 
about communism, because they refuse lo accepi general sfate- 
ments or believe that communism can be Introduced llirough uni' 
versal education.” ^ 

The police authorities got wind of Marx’s intention lo publish 
his work in Darmstadt, and made (heir disapproval of llie idea 
known to Leske in no uncertain terms. Marx objected strongly, 
when Leske tried to commit him lo confine himself lo purely 
scientific matters. On August 1, 184(5, he wrote to Leske to tell 
him that he had no intention of adapting his work to the require- 
ments of a reactionary censorship and of sacrificing its revolu- 
tionary content. He added that his book was a scientific one, “but 
not in the Prussian Government’s sense”. ^ On September 19, 
1840, Leske informed Marx that he would not be able to publish 
his work in view of the strict censorship. 

In spite of all these obstacles, Marx continued his theoretical 
studies. In his research on politico-economic problems, which also 
quite naturally helped to shape his general theoretical and ge- 
neral philosophical conceptions, he discovered that if he was to 
produce a critique of earlier economic theories and formulate a 
new economic doctrine the first thing he must do was reformulate 
the methodological principles which constituted its f)hilosophical 
foundation. It was necessary to clear the ground for a new 
world outlook, so as to prepare men’s minds to receive new po- 
litico-economic ideas. In other words, the critique of political 
economy had to be prefaced with a critique of the accepted phi- 
losophical and social doctrines. That is why the scheme for a 
book on political economy had to be shelved temporarily to give 
priority to the more important idea of writing a polemical i)hi- 

^ Central Party Archives of the Institute of Marxism-T.eninism. 
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losopliical work directed against the ideological opponents of 
proletarian socialism in Germany, a work which Marx and Engels 
called The German Ideology, 

In early August 1840, Marx wrote the following about his list 
of priorities: “The point is that 1 thought it extremely important 
to preface my positive exposition of the subject witli a ])olemica] 
work directed against German philosophy and against the Ger- 
man socialism that had rppeared in the interim. This must be 
dojie to prepare the public for my standpoint in political economy, 
which is in direct antithesis to all earlier German sciejice." ‘ 


WORK ON THE GERMAN IDEOLOGY 

Ry the autumn of 1843 Marx and Engels had evolved a more 
concrete plan for publisliing a new philosophical work. This was 
to be a two-volnmc critique of German ideology— German philo- 
sophy as represenled by men like Feuerbach, Bauer, Stirner, and 
by German “true socialism”, for in an article earlier tliat sum- 
mer, Feuerbach had publicly proclaimed himself to be a “com- 
munist”, in September the “(rue socialists” had published several 
fundamenlal works, and, most importantly, mid-October saw the 
issue of Volume 3 of Wigand's Vierteljahrsschrift, containing 
articles by Bauer and Stirner. 

The German Ideology was conceived as a collective work under 
the editorship of Marx. Some of the critical chapters were to be 
written by Moses Hess, but this arrangement did not materialise 
because Hess, a founder of “Iruo socialism”, was easily sw^ayed 
by various iniliicnces (Marx ironically called him the “sponge”) 
and so inclined to eclecticism. He had a purely superficial under- 
standing of some fealiires of the new materialist doctrine, and 
was soon back in the other camp. 

Hess Jiad written two chapters: one attacking the Young He- 
gelian Arnold Huge, and the other, the “Iruc socialist” Georg 
Kuhlniann, but the former was omitted from the final text, and 
the latter heavily edited by Marx and Engels. 

In writing The German Ideology^ Marx and Engels attained a 
new and higher form of co-operation, which w’^as quite different 
from their work on The Holy Family^ when their division of lab- 
our was quite sim]3le: according to an agreed plan each wrote his 
own sections, and this was stated in the contents. Bui The Ger- 
man Ideology, especially its first volume, was literally written 
jointly by the two men, who believed collective research to bo 
a basic principle of modern science, and produced a fine illustra- 
tion of it. However, it was Marx who played the decisive role in 
Working out the materialist view of history and the theory of 
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scientific communism. Many years later, after his friend’s death, 
Engels wrote with characteristic modesty that most of the fun- 
damental ideas, especially their final formulation, had come from 
Marx. “Marx stood higher, saw further, and took a wider and 
quicker view than all the rest of us. Marx was a genius; we others 
were at best talented. Without him the theory would not be by 
far what it is today. It therefore rightly bears his name.” ^ 

Marx and Engels worked on their book day and night, totally 
absorbed in the task. George Harney wrote to Engels on March 
30, 184fi: “When I informed my wife of your very philosophical 
system of writing in couples till 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning, 
she protested that such philosophy would not suit her, and that 
if she was in Brussels she would get up a ‘pronunciamento’ 
amongst your wives. My wife has no objection to the manufac- 
turing of revolutions, provided the work is done on the short 
time system." ^ 

The German Ideology showed the two men to be brilliant mas- 
ters of polemics, whose power was multiplied by their joint work. 
Sorting out Marx’s manuscripts after his death, and discovering 
The German Ideology among them, Engels road one of the chapt- 
ers to Marx’ youngest daughter Eleanor and Helen Demuth, who 
were greatly entertained. Helen Demuth, Engels wrote in a let- 
ter to Marx’s daughter Laura on June 2, 1883, declared: “Now 
at last [ know why that time in Brussels you two laughed so 
much at night that nobody in the house could sleep.” Engels 
added: “We were bold devils then, Heine’s poetry is childlike in- 
nocence compared with our prose.*' ^ 

Marx and Engels started to write The German Ideology in No- 
vember 1845, but its final structure did not take shape imme- 
diately. They began with a general critique of Bauer's and Stir- 
ner’s articles published in Volume 3 of Wigand's Vierteljahrs- 
schrift and Feuerbach’s works. Later they decided to present the 
former in Uvo special chapters, preceded by a general introduc- 
tion in the form of a chapter on Feuerbach, containing a critical 
analysis of his ideas and a brief exposition of their own views. 
Accordingly, Marx and Engels twice interrupted their critique of 
Stirner in order to transfer extensive theoretical digressions from 
this chapter to the introduction, putting mainly critical material 
in their place. On the other hand, the purely polemical passages 
directed against Bauer and Stirner were transferred from the in- 
troduction to Chapter II and Chapter III. In this way, the ma- 
terial of the first volume was differentiated and sorted out, and 
its structure crystallised. 


' Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, p. 361. 
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The most important seclion from the theoretical point of view 
is the first, introductory chapter of Volume I (“I. Feuerbach. Op- 
position of the Materialist and Idealist Outlooks”). Here Marx 
and Engels expound their views directly for the most part, 
whereas in the other ehaplors this is done mostly by criticising 
their opponents. The preface, which remained uncompleted, 
gives a more or less systematic exposition of the materialist view 
of history and of the tln^^ry of scientific communism. The other 
tw^o chapters of Volume 1 are mainly a critique of the Young 
Hegelian philosophy: one of Bruno Bauer (“II. Saint Bruno”) 
and the other of Max Stirncr (“III. Saint Max”). They satirise 
Bauer’s and Stirner’s articles in WigancTs Vierteljahrsschrift 
(which was published in Leipzig) as a “Leipzig Council”, with 
a general introduction to these two chapters entitled “The Leipzig 
Council” and a special conclusion entitled “Close of the Leipzig 
Council’'. 

The chapter on Stirner was the longest and structurally most 
complicated. Stirner’s book. The Unique and His Property, which 
had appeared at the end of October 1844, was in theoretical terms 
a characteristic product of the vulgarised and degraded classical 
German philosophy, with all of Hegel’s accomplishments dissipat- 
ed and the defects magnified out of all proportion. Hegers ob- 
jective id(‘alism was reduced to pure subjectivism and voluntar- 
ism, his dialectics to sophistry, Jiis criticism to phrase-mongering. 
Stirncr preached an extreme individualism. His individualist- 
anarchist ideas wore a reflection of the discontent among the 
German petty bourgeois over the development of capitalism, but 
were essentially hostile to communism and any encroachments on 
private property. It Avas also necessary to attack the author of 
The Unique and Ills Property— Ins article in Wigand's quarterly 
only served as a pretext for criticising his main w'^ork — because 
in the conditions then obtaining in Germany Stirner’s view’s w’cre 
exerting some innuence on the |)etty bourgeoisie, the intellectuals 
and— indirectly— the working-class movement. 

Volume II of The German Ideology contains a critique of 
“true socialism” according to its “various prophets”. A typical 
feature of this brand of petty -bourgeois socialism, which began 
to spread in Germany in 18-x4, was a conjunction of German 
philosophy, notably that of Hegel and Feuerbach, with utopian 
socialist doctrines, mainly those propounded by the French. The 
result was a socialist doctrine that was highly abstract and di- 
vorced from reality and practical needs. Instead of the proleta- 
riat’s liberation through class struggle and social revolution, “true 
socialists” advocated mankind’s liberation through the sentiment- 
al preaching of love. Expression of the reactionary interests of 
the German petty bourgeois, who was terrified by the advance of 
capitalism, it was an open call against revolutionary communism, 
said to have “grossly destructive” urges. This trend had to be 
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combated because it stood in the way of the communist world 
outlook. 

Chapter I of Volume II contains a critique of articles by 
Friedrich Semmig and Rudolph Matthiii setting out the |)hilo- 
sophy of “true socialism”; Chapter IV contains a critique of a 
book by Karl Griin, the main exponent of this trend, who gave a 
specimen of the historiography of “true socialism”; and Chapter 
V a critique of a book by Georg Kuhlmann, setting out some- 
thing like tlie “true socialist” religion. The extant manuscript of 
The German Idelogij does not contain Chapters II and Til. It 
is quite possible that Engels’ article “German Socialism in Verso 
and Prose” published in the autumn of 1847, and criticising the 
verse and prose of “true socialists” was a piirt of Volume IT. 

Work on The German Ideology was completed for the most 
part in April 1846, but it went on over the following year, and 
culminated wilh Engels’ article “The True Socialists” as a direct 
continuation of Volume II. 


REVOLUTION IN VIEWS OF SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COMPLETED 


Up to the 1848 revolnlion Marx conceniraled on formulaling 
his philosophy as the foundation of all his theory, ft was nalural, 
therefore, that The German Ideology, I he major work f)f lhal 
period, was principally a philosophical one. It is outstanding 
as the first more* or Ies.s systematic exposition of the materialist 
view of history (historical materialism). 

Marx and Engels elaborated the new world oiitlncdv in a cri- 
tique of German post-Hegelian philosophy. The ceniral issue in 
this polemic was: how is existing reality to bo changed? The 
Young Hegelians criticised existing reality indireclly, by attack- 
ing religion, and so fighting not reality itself, but its shadows. 
In fact, they accepted existing reality, and merely sought to giv(‘ 
it a different interpretation. Marx and Engels set themselves the 
task of discrediting this philosophical struggle with illusions once 
and for all and show'cd that it was not enough to criticise the 
world; it had to be correctly explained and— the main thing— 
changed. 

The German Ideology presented the materialist view of history 
in three parts: the premises, the concept and the conclusions. 

Marx and Engels started by first formulating their premises, 
namely, real individuals, their activity and the material condi- 
tions of their activity, which are simullaneonsly the premises of 
history itself and of the materialist view of history. In contrast 
to the German idealists, who followed Hegel in claiming that 
their philosophy made do without premises, for all premises were 
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dogmatic, The German Ideology gave a consistently materialist 
and dialectical answer to the cardinal question of philosophy: 
what should be the point of departure in constructing the new 
world outlook? Marx and Engels admitted tiuit I hey had delibera- 
tely proceeded from definite premises— in no sense dogmalic or 
speciilalive, but real— and went on lo state them. 

Overcoming the inconsistency of earlier materialism, which 
took tlie metaphysical v.cw tliat nature was immutable, Marx 
and Engels showed that the natural conditions in which men 
jive and act are also historical, and drew a distinction between 
the natural conditions wliich man finds in existence and (hose 
which are created by man’s own activity. In existing society the 
material environment itself becomes the product of man’s histo- 
rical activity. Considering that Feuerbach did not understand 
and ignored the retro-active effect exerted by man on nature. 
Marx and Engels wrote: “So much is this activity, this unceas- 
ing sensuous labour and creation, this production, tlie foundation 
of the whole sensuous world as it now exists, that were it interrupt- 
ed only for a year, Feuerbach would not only find an enormous 
change in the natural world, but would very soon find that 
tlie whole world of men and his own perce[)tive faculty, nav his 
own existence, were missing.” * The profoundly historical ap- 
proach of the new tlu'ory of social development was soim in the 
view that as society develops, natural conditions are increasingly 
transformed into the historical products of man’s activity. 

A definite natural environment is the objective material condi- 
tion for the existence and development of human society, and 
men’s physical, corporal make up determines their altitude to 
the natural environment. However, Marx and Engels did not 
concentrate on these two prerequisites of history but on human 
activity ns the decisive factor behind tlie historical process. 

There are two sides lo this activity: production (men’s active 
relation to nature, their influence on it) and intercourse (men’s 
relations to one another, prinri|)ally in the lu-ocess of jiroduc- 
tion). While [iroduction and intercourse determine each other 
production is the decisive factor. 

Material production marked the start of man's social history, 
and that is what distinguishes man from animal. “Men can he 
distinguished from animals by consciousness, by religion or 
anything else you like. They themselves begin to distinguish 
.themselves from animals as soon as they begin to produce their 
means of subsistence.” ^ Marx subsequently stated this specific 
distinction between man and animal in more concrete terms in 
Volume I of his Capital, 


' Marx, l^'iigels, Colh’ciecl Worha, Vol 5, p. 40. 
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The first premise of all human history is that men must be 
in a position to live, which means that they need food, drink, 
clothes and dwellings. This is why the first historical act is the 
production of the means to satisfy these needs. The whole of life 
in a given society is determined by its mode of production, with 
the main aspects of social activity emerging as different lines of 
production. 

The German Ideology was not only a comprehensive statement 
about the decisive role of material production in the life of so- 
ciety, but was also an exceptionally important step forward, for 
in fact it clarified for the first time the dialectical development 
of the productive forces and the relations of production, a most 
important discovery— dating back to 1845— formulated as the 
dialectics of the productive forces and the form of intercourse. It 
threw fresh light on the categories of historical materialism, 
which were shaping into a system, and made it possible to de- 
fine the substance of the materialist view of history as a coherent 
conception. 

This discovery boils down to the following fundamental pro- 
positions. The type of social relations, the form of intercourse, 
is determined by the productive forces, which at a certain stage 
in their development come into a contradiction with the latter 
which is resolved by social revolution. The old form of intercourse, 
which becomes a fetter, gives way to a new form corresponding to 
the more developed productive forces. This new form of intercourse, 
for its part, subsequently ceases to correspond to the developing 
productive forces, becomes a fetter upon them, and is replaced, 
through revolution, by the ensuing, more progressive form of in- 
tercourse. Thus, in the course of the entire historical develop- 
ment a link of continuity is established between successive 
stages. 

Marx and Engels were clearly aware of the importance of this 
major discovery and said so: “Thus all collisions in history have 
their origin, according to our view, in the contradiction between 
the productive forces and the form of intercourse.” * 

This discovery was of paramount importance for an under- 
standing of the laws of social development. Earlier on, Marx had 
brought out the fact that political, juridical and other relations 
were determined by economic relations; Marx and Engels had 
now established what determined economic relations themselves, 
thus delving more deeply into the foundation of the liistorical 
process: that ail relations between men arc ultimately determin- 
ed by the productive forces, whose development determines the 
transition from one form of society to another. Marx had earlier 
shown material production to be the basis of all social life; now 
he revealed the inner working of the basis itself, thereby bring- 

‘ Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 6, p. 74. 
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ing out the connection between the main sides of social life: 
the productive forces and the relations of production, the whole 
body of production relations and the political superstructure, 
and also the forms of social consciousness. 

Marx’s discovery gave a scientific explanation of the entire 
historical process, and made possible a truly scientific periodisa- 
lioii of history. Social revolutions, which resolve the contradic- 
tions between the produi,.ivc forces and the relations of produc- 
tion arc the milestones that mark off the principal epochs and 
constitute the transition from one form of society to another, 
or from one social formation to another, to use Marx’s subse- 
quent term. 

The German Ideology brought out the main phases in the 
liistorical development of production, which rests on the develop- 
ment of the productive forces, whose level is indicated by the 
division of labour. livery stage in the division of labour deter- 
mines the corres[)oiiding form of property (and, as Marx sub- 
sequently pointed out, property relations are ‘*the legal expres- 
sion” of the relations of production). 

1 )n the strength of these new ideas, Marx and liiigels outlined 
the development of society from its inception to the forthcoming 
transition to communism, the truly humane society. 

The first, naturally evolved, division of labour, which deter- 
mined the first, tribal form of property, corresponded to the pri- 
mitive historical relations. Transition from these to the follow- 
ing stage of social development was determined by the develop- 
ment of the productive forces, a transition from a natural to a 
social division of labour which took the form of the division of 
society into classes. That was a transition from classless to class 
society. With the social division of labour there also developed 
sucli derivative historical phenomena as private property, the 
stale, and the estrangomont of social activity. Advance in the 
so( lal division of labour determines the further development and 
succession of the forms of properly. The second form of property 
is ancient property, the third, feudal property, and the fourth, 
bourgeois property. In fact, the social formations theory started 
from an identification and analysis of the successive forms of 
property prevailing at the main stages of historical development. 

Marx and Engels examined, in greater detail than other histor- 
ical forms of properly, the prehistory and main stages of develop- 
ment of the last, bourgeois form of private property: the tran- 
sition from the guild system to manufacture and large-scale in- 
dustry. For the first time they brought out and analysed the two 
main phases in the development of bourgeois society: manufac- 
ture and the large-scale industry. Earlier, in his Economic and 
Philosophic Manuscripts of 18ii, Marx— in contrast to his pre- 
decessors, the utopian critics of private property— had shown the 
emergence of private property and its existence at a definite stage 
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ill mankind’s social development, together with its inevitable 
abolition in the fiituro, to be a historical necessity. The German 
Ideology demonstrated that only with the development oC large- 
scale industry did the necessity and the material conditions for 
the abolition of private property arise. 

The development of the productive forces in the midst of J)our- 
geois society creates the two basic material ])remises of the pro- 
letarian, coniinunist revolution. Firstly, production rises to a 
high level wliich, while being fundamentally incompatible witli 
private property, is necessary for organising society on coniimiiiist 
lines, and secondly, mass proletarisation leads to the formation of 
a revolutionary class. This proposition has become one (»f the 
most important elements of the theory of scientilic communism. 
Marx and Engels proved that the communist revolution abolishes 
private property and effects the transition to a classless society. 

Marx and Engels then went on to examine the sphere of 
intercourse, that is, social relations, the social system, the class 
structure of society, and the relations between individuals, clas- 
ses and society. They look the formation of bourgeois society to 
show the regularities behind the formation of classes, establish- 
ing for the first time the connection between the formation and 
development of classes and the develojmienl of material produc- 
tion itself, and showing, in scientific terms, how society would 
be rid of class distinctions. 

Further, considering the political superstructure, they laid spec- 
ial stress on the relation of state and law to properly, giving 
for the first time the scientific view of the essence of the slate, 
in general, and of the bourgeois state, in particular. The stale is 
the form in which the individuals of ruling class assert their com- 
mon interests, and in which the whole civil society (that is, eco- 
nomic relations) of an epoch is ej)iloniised. Marx and liUgels 
pointed out that the bourgeois state is nothing more than a form 
of political organisation the bourgeois are compelled to adc^pt if 
they are to have* mutual guarantee of their property and interests 
at home and abroad. They showed that the emergence of the 
state is the result of the division of society into classes, that it 
will therefore disap[)ear with the abolition of classes as a result 
of the communist revolution. 

Marx and Engels completed their exposition of the materialist 
conception of society and its history with an exaininalion of 
the forms of social consciousness, bringing out, in particular, the 
relationship betwa^en the predominant consciousness and the rul- 
ing class, and showing the class character of the ideological 
superstructure. The German Ideology was the first comprehensive 
application of the class approach to ideological trends, and of 
the party principle to philosophy. 

It also gave the materialist solution to the basic question of 
philosophy, namely, the relationship between consciousness and 
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being: “Consciousness [das Bewusstsein] can never be anything 
else than conscious being [das bewusste Sein], and the being of 
men is Iheir actual life-process. ... It is not consciousness that 
determines life, but life that determines consciousness.” ^ This 
idea o[ men’s being was a fundamentally new one: it was not 
surrounding nature, as Feuerbach, for instance, believed, but 
chiefly, social being, the real process of men’s life in which their 
material practical activity had the decisive part to play. It was 
not enough to establish, an h'eiierbach did, that the various pro- 
ducts of llie mind are of earthly, material origin. It was also 
fiecessary to show the growth of every form and product of 
social consciousness from the material, earthly basis and its con- 
tradictions. Thus Marx and Kngels consislenlly applied material- 
ism iji examining every aspect and phenomenon of social life: 
production and social relations, the slate, law, morality, religion 
and philosopliy, and the general course, the concrete periods 
and the events of history. 

The materialist view of history was summed up in these 
words: “This conception of history thus relies on expounding 
tlie real pnjcess of production— starling from the material pro- 
duct! ui of life itself — and comprehending the form of inter- 
course coniK'cled with and created by this mode of production, 
i.o., civil society in its various stages, as the basis of all history; 
describing it in its actioi* as the stale, and also explaining how' 
all the different theoretical })roducts and forms of consciousness, 
religion, philosopliy, morality, etc., etc., arise* from it, and trac- 
ing the process of their formation from that basis; thus the whole 
thing can, of course, be depicted in its totality (and therefore, 
too, (ho reciprocal action of these various sides on one another). 
It has not, like the idealist view of history, to look for a category 
in every period, but remains constantly on the real ground of 
history; it does not explain practice from the idea but explains 
the t'orination of ideas frcuu material practice, and accordingly 
it (vtines to the conclusion ... that not criticism but revolution 
is the driving force of history, also of religion, of philosophy and 
all other kinds of theory.”^ 

The main conclusion from the materialist view of history is 
that the proletarian, communist revolution is historically neces- 
sary and inevitable. In The German Ideology, the theory of 
sciejitific communism apjiears as a corollary of historical ma- 
terialism. 

In contrast to the Utopians, who saw communism as an abstract 
y)lan for a future social idyll, Marx and Engels saw it as a law- 
governed result of objective historical development: “Communism 
is for us not a state of affairs which is to be established, an ideal 


^ Marx, Kngels, Collected Works, Vol. 5, pp. 36-37. 
2 Ibid., pp. 53-54. 
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to which reality [will] have to adjust itself. We call communism 
the real movement which abolishes the present state of things.” * 

Having established the fact that the contradiction between 
the productive forces and the form of intercourse is the objective 
basis of any social revolution, they also proved the communist 
revolution to be inevitable, since the productive forces created 
by large-scale industry come into contradiction with private pro- 
perty, which has become a fetter on production, and are con- 
verted into destructive forces. This objective contradiction is at 
the basis of the class struggle between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie, a struggle which only a proletarian, communist re- 
volution can resolve. Having defined the material premises of this 
revolution, Marx and Engels set out the scientific proof that large 
industrial cities are the centres where communist movements 
originate. 

The German Ideology said that to advance to a communist 
society the proletariat must win political power through revolu- 
tion: “Every class which is aiming at domination, even when its 
domination, as is the case with the proletariat, leads to the abo- 
lition of the old form of society in its entirety and of domina- 
tion in general, must first conquer political power.” ^ That was 
the first general statement of the idea of the proletarian dictator- 
ship. Many years later, after Marx's death, Engels wrote: ‘ Marx 
and I, ever since 1845, have held the view that one of the final 
results of the future proletarian revolution will be the gradual 
dissolution and ultimate disappearance of that political organi- 
sation called the state . ... At the same time we have always held 
that in order to arrive at this and the other, far more impor- 
tant ends of the social revolution of the future, the proletarian 
class will first have to possess itself of the organised political 
force of the state and with this aid slam]) out the resistance 
of the capitalist class and re-organise society.” ^ 

Earlier in the Theses on Feuerbach, Marx formulated the idea 
that in revolutionary practice the transformation of circumstan- 
ces coincides with the change in men themselves. The German 
Ideology stressed that “the revolution is necessary, therefore, not 
only because the ruling class cannot be overthrown in any other 
way, but also because the class overthrowing it can only in a 
revolution succeed in ridding itself of all the muck of ages 
and become fitted to found society anew”. ^ 

Finally, The German Ideology gives a broad outline of tlie 
future communist society. Avoiding the dogmatic structuring of 
the communist system in detail, as some utopian socialists were 


• Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 5, p. 49. 

2 Ibid., p. 47. 

^ Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1975, pp. 340-11. 
^ Marx, Engels. Collected Works, Vol. 5, p. 53. 
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wont to do, it sketched only those features which it was possible 
at the time to anticipate from an analysis of actual social ten- 
dencies. 

Marx and Engels emphasised that the organisation of com- 
munism w’as “essentially economic”. * It would be a society with- 
out private ownership of the moans of production, property being 
under the control of associated individuals, of society as a whole. 
There would bo no division into classes, that is, no political 
domination of one class the others, or any state as an in- 
strument of such domination. It would, in general, have no di- 
vision of labour on class lines, and consequently no antithesis 
between town and country, or between mental and physical lab- 
our: men would no longer be tied do\vn to a given occupation 
for a lifetime. Men’s activity would cease to confront them as an 
alien force. Labour would no longer be an activity under exter- 
nal compulsion, and would become a truly self-activity of free 
men. Society would be a real association of men, a genuine and 
not an illusory unity. Once united, men would control the con- 
ditions of society’s vital activity, consciously organising their 
joint efforts, regulating production, and developing the whole of 
society according to a general plan. Men themselves, and their 
consciousness, would be transformed, together writh the material 
conditions of their activity. 

Thus, on the basis of the dialectical-materialist conception, 
Marx and Engels elaboraled the theory of the proletarian revolu- 
tion and the communist society. 

Engels pointed out on various subsequent occasions that Iw’^o 
of Marx’s great discoveries— the materialist view of history, and 
the theory of surplus value— had helped to transform utopian 
socialism from a utopia into a science. The first was made in 
a series of w^orks begun in llic summer of 1843, when he com- 
menced his criticism of Hegel’s philosophy of law, and was comp- 
leted in general oulline in the spring of 1845 and fully stated 
in The German Ideology between November 1845 and April 1846. 
Th e second was made in the late 1850s, but the first already 
served as the methodological prerequisite for the second. 

The elaboration of the materialist view of history w’as a major 
scientific achievement, a real revolution in social science, and 
one of the key elements of th: revolution brought about in phi- 
losophy by Marx and Engels. For the first time, materialism w’as 
extended to the cognition of social phenomena, thereby helping 
to overcome the inconsistency of all earlier materialism. It was 
the first coherent scientific view of the whole historical process, 
and a truly scientific method for the study of history. By ela- 
borating the new world outlook, Marx and Engels provided the 
first theoretical substantiation for scientific communism. Lenin 
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wrote: “Marx’s philosophy is a .coiisujnmate philosophical ma- 
terialism wJiicJi has provided mankind, and especially the work- 
ing class, with ])()wcrful instruments of knowledge.” * 


THE MAIN THING: SELF-CLARIFICATION 

It was not all plain sailing for the manuscript of The German 
Ideology^ as its authors had expected. At the end of April 1846, 
Weydemeyor, wlio Iiad taken part in copying some sections of 
tlie manuscript and who was to make the arrangements for its 
[Uiblication, left Brussels for Germany. Preparations were also to 
have been made for the publication of a quarterly and for im- 
plementing an earlier i)lan Marx and Engels had for publishing 
the translations of French and English socialist writings. Wey- 
demeyer brought with him to Westphalia the manuscript of 
Volume 1 of The German Ideology (without the first chapter on 
Feuerbach, which was incomplete). In May and June 1846 the 
mamiscripl of Volume II was sent to him. The two volumes 
together came to almost 50 printed sheets. 

The censors were sure to produce various obstacles to their 
publication. True, in most German states books of more than 
20 printed sheets were exempt from any preliminary censorship, 
but they could be confiscated as soon as they came off tlie press. 
It was, therefore, very hard to find a publisher i)repared to run 
such a risk. 

In the circumstances, Marx and Engels decided to accept help 
from two Westphalian entrepreneurs, Julius Meyer and Rudolph 
Rempel, who promised lo finance the publication. These two 
bourgeois, who styled * themselves communists, turned out to be 
typical “true socialists”. When they had read the new work, their 
attitude changed. By early July 1846, it became obvious that 
Weydemeyer’s negotiations with the two men were futile. In 
letters written to Marx on July 9 by Meyer and July 11 by Rem- 
pel, the offer to finance the jmblication of The German Ideology 
was withdrawn on the plea that their money was tied up in 
another venture. On December 28, 1846, Marx wrote to his Rus- 
sian acquaintance, Pavel Annenkov: “You would never believe 
the difficulties which a publication of this kind comes up against 
in Germany, from the police on the one hand and from the pub- 
lishers who are themselves Ihe interested representatives of all 
the tendencies I am attacking, on the other.” ^ 

Throughout 1846 and 1847, Marx and Engels continued their 
attempts lo find a publisher. In November 1846 they abandoned 
hope of having both volumes issued by one publisher, and in 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 19, p. 25. 
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April 1847 I he hope of having the I wo volumes published in 
full, and sough 1 ways of publishing scparalo chapters. Only in 
August and SepLeraber 1847 did they succeed in having a chapter 
from Voluim* 11 on a book by the “true socialist” Griin pub- 
lished in the journal Das Westphdiiscfie Dampfboot, 

The German Ideology was hrs[ published in full in the Soviet 
Union in WV-Vl, years after its author’s death. Although it did 
not api)eai during their lifetime, their efforts had not been in 
vain. In a preface to the book A Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy in 1859 Marx wrote: “We abandoned the 
manuscript to the gnawing criticism of tlie mice all the more 
willingly we had achieved our main purpose self-clarifica- 
tion.” * 

Th(‘ lln»i»r(‘licai results it (‘lubodied provided Ihe basis for 
Marx's suhsequcnl scientific and [iraclical endeavour. He was 
now fully justified in saying that in its scienlilic form socialism 
addresseil itself to the workers’ masses not with illusory or fan- 
tastic recipes of social renovation, hut with a strictly substantiat- 
ed theory designed to provide a genuine theoretical platform for 
the jirolelarial’s emancipation uu)vemont. Very soon Marx had 
the opportunity of making public the conclusions set out in The 
German Ideology, and this ho did in a more ])olishod and perfect 
form in The Poverty of Philosophy and the Manifesto of the 
Communist Parly 


* IVlarx -ind I'hig(*ls, Srh'rlrd Works, Vol. 1, p. oO.'S. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE START OF THE STRUGGLE FOR THE 
PROLETARIAN PARTY. 
PROGRAMME FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
WORKING-CLASS MOVEMENT 


It is high time that Communists should 
openly, in the face of the whole world, pub- 
lish their views, their aims, their tenden- 
cies, and meet this nursery tale of the 
Spectre of Communism with a Manifesto 
of the party itself. 

Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 


The events in Europe heralded a period of revolutionary 
storms. In 1847, France, Germany, Belgium, the U.S.A. and 
other countries were hit by an economic crisis, which was most 
pronounced in England. The calamities it produced were aggra- 
vated by poor grain and potato harvests in several European 
countries. There was a terrible famine in Ireland as a result of 
a potato blight in 1845-47. 

Hunger riots swept across the European continent, from East- 
ern Prussia to Brittany, and Normandy. Workers staged strikes 
in France. In those countries where medieval survivals and the 
absolutist system were still strong (Prussia, Austria and Italy), 
the working people’s indignation was directed against the feudal 
nobility, the bureaucracy, and the court camarilla, and against 
the financial aristocracy, which had a monopoly of power in 
bourgeois monarchies like France and Belgium. Under the im- 
pact of the revolutionary mood of the masses, the democratic 
and liberal opposition took more vigorous action. A movement 
for the reform of the franchise started in France in early 1847. 
There was also a revival of the various utopian communist and 
socialist trends. 

In Prussia an acute conflict flared up between the govern- 
ment and the bourgeois opposition. In April 1847 the Prussian 
King Frederick William IV, who found himself in financial stra- 
its, had to call a United Provincial Diet, but its bourgeois ma- 
jority refused to vote a loan until a constitution was introduced. 
On June 26, the King dissolved the Diet, having failed to obtain 
any concessions. There was also growing tension in the other 
German states. 
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The national liberation struggle of the oppressed peoples rose 
to a high pitch. In February 1846, the Polish revolutionaries 
raised the banner of national independence in the free city of 
Cracow, which was under the joint protectorate of Austria, Prus- 
sia and tsarist Russia, but the uprising was crushed, and Cracow 
was forcibly annexed to Austria. In Hungary, the national op- 
position, led by Lajos Kossuth, issued a demand for autonomy, 
a demand which also gained popularity among the Czech bour- 
geoisie and intelligentsia In Austria proper, there was growing 
hatred among the working people and the bourgeoisie for Chan- 
cellor Metternich’s police regime. 

Acute dissatisfaction over Austria’s rule in Northern and Cent- 
ral Italy, together with an urge for national unity and liberation 
from the despotic regime, was gathering momentum in the Ita- 
lian states. In January 1848, the revolutionary upsurge led to 
a popular uprising in Palermo against the absolutist govern- 
ment of the Neapolitan Bourbons. 

In England, Chartism was again on an upswing, with thousands 
attending meetings demanding a People’s Charter in all the indus- 
trial cities in England and Scotland. Radical-democratic elements 
gained the upper hand in the national liberation movement in 
Ireland. 

The citadel of European reaction, tsarist Russia, was also a 
scene of revolutionary ferment, as could be seen from the in- 
fluence exerted on Russian society by the revolutionary-democ- 
ratic views of Vissarion Belinsky and Alexander Herzen (who 
was forced to emigrate in 1847), the response among forward- 
looking Russian intellectuals to the events and the development 
of ideas in the West, and the secret propaganda of utopian social- 
ism in the study-circle organised by M. V. Butashevich-Petra- 
shevsky. 


THE BRUSSELS COMMUNIST 
CORRESPONDENCE COMMITTEE 

In the pre-revolutionary period, Marx and Engels concentrated 
their efforts on uniting the adv;*nced elements of the proletarian 
movement in a practical and immediate drive to establish a pro- 
letarian party. The conclusion about the need for the working 
class to have a political party of its own derived from Marx’s 
doctrine on the role of the proletariat in world history, and his 
understanding of the necessity for it to win political power as 
an indispensable condition for the revolutionary transformation 
of society. As he elaborated these ideas in the light of the si- 
tuation that was taking shape in Europe, he came to realise the 
need to separate the proletariat from bourgeois democracy and 
to secure for it an independent position of its own in the im- 
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ininoiit boiiigeois rcvolulion, which was to bring the working 
class closer lo Iho attainment of its own, communist goals. This 
task could be carried out only by the establislimont of a [)ro- 
Ictarian parly. The experience of existing working-class organisa- 
tions, iricludijig llie Chartist party, which had a mixed member- 
ship and was ideologically immature, showed lhal a consistenlly 
revolutionary and truly independent party of the proletariat had 
lo be sel up on a correct theoretical basis. 

The (ask of establishing a party was a truly Herculean one. In 
jiiany countries, the working-class movement was in its infancy. 
The industrial ])roletariat was concentrated at the big enter[)rises 
and was still numerically small, and semi-artisans predominated 
among the working class, the mass of whicli was scattered and 
inclined to follow bourgeois ])oliticians or to accept utopian s(»- 
cialist theories. There were very few leading workers (*apable of 
apprcdiending scientific communist ideas. A vast effort was rc*- 
(|uired lo bring them togetlier into a solid union. 

Marx and Engels saw the future proletarian parly as an in 
lernalional organisation, assuming tliat tin' corning communist 
revolution would result fivirn revolulioriary action by the working 
class n\ several capitalist countries, a view borne out by the' 
contemporary stage of capitalist development, at which the con- 
tradictions and uneven development of capitalism had not yet 
been aggravated to a fioini where the proletarian r’C'volnlion could 
win out in one country. It was also necessai*y to start organis- 
ing the party by hi'inging together the advanced workers into 
an international organisation so as lo overcome the c'xisling isola 
tioii of the working-class movenieni within the national frame- 
work, thereby laying, the foundation for its international unity. 
Marx a id Engels also believed that the fiarly should (•ombiru' 
the struggle tor the coiiimon international goals of the working 
<lass with the efforts to achieve the proh'lariaTs national tasks in 
each country. 

To set up sucJi a ])arly, there was need lo slarl spreading 
coinmnnisl ideas and strengthening tlie ties with leading work 
ers and revolutionary iiitolU'ctuals above all in England, h^raiicc* 
and Germany, so as lo establish unity of view through an ex 
change of opinioji, and lo oiitlijie a common mode of action. This 
had to be df)ne, Marx wrote, in order “to shake off the limitation 
of nationality", ^ Marx and Engels envisaged the establishment 
of (.(mimunisi correspondence committees, maintaining constant 
contact with eacli other, as organising centres for this activity. 

In early 1846, they set up the Brussels Communist Corres- 
pondence Committee, whose membership was not fixed and whose' 
leading nucleus was made up of Marx, Engels and the Belgian 
Communist Philippe Gigot. Among those who served on the Com- 
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niillce as fiill-l‘l(?dgcd imunbers were Joseph Wcydeme>ej*, Wil- 
helm WolD, Edgar Wosl])halen, Ferdinand Wolff, Sebastian Sei- 
ler and Louis IIeilb(M*g. Wilhelm Weilling was also a moinber for 
some Lime. 

The Commiltee discussed various mailers, mostly connecled 
vvilli commuuisL propaganda in various (•ouiilries, and its mee 
lings were sonictiines all ended by men who sympathised wilh 
the einancipalion movoninr l hut did not accept communist views. 
Thus, a meeting on March 30, 1840, was attended by the Rus- 
sian liberal writer Ravel Annenkov, who in the 1840s and Ihe 
ISoOs was a member <if Ihe progressive circle' oT “ Weste'rne'rs" 
in Russia. 

Oji behair of Ihe Coiujiiille'c* and on ils inslruclions cones- 
[londence was carried on wilh workers' and socialist leaders and 
organisalions in Ihe various couniries. Lithographed circulars 
were issued on iniporlaiil mailers. Efforts were' made lo raise 
hinds lor revolutionary propaganda and lo covi'r IIm' cost o! Ihe 
correspondence. 

Marx and Engels sought lo .sel u]» >ijnilar commillees else- 
where. Through Willielm Wolff lhc'> established conneclions wilh 
various towns in Silesia, whili' Weydeiui'yer made vigorous el- 
1‘orls lo launcii Mich comniilh'c's in Westphalia and Ihi' Rhim* 
Ih'ovince. (iroups wt're hu'ined in some placi's and mainlaini'd 
r(‘gular contacts with Ihe Brussels (Committee. 

In charling the laclical line to bi' followed l)y Ihc' Conimnnisls 
ill Germany, Marx and Engels advised them \o support Ihe 
bourgeois demands for a Conslitulioji, freedom of the press, as- 
sembly, etc., for if these demands were met, ‘‘a new I'ra will 
dawn ft)!* communist propaganda". ‘ Consequonlly, the Commu- 
nists had It) lake an acli\e pari in mas.s action against absolutism 
and hel[) fuUil tin* la'^ks t»f ihi' bourgeois ri'Vt)lnlion st) a‘< It) 
create int)r(' favt)ural)le ct)ndilions ft)r Ihe prt)lelariat's struggle 
again.si Ihe l)t)urgeoisi(*, Olheiwvist*. they ctnild w(*ll tlegi'iieraU* 
into a closed sect out t)f louch with the general democratic mt)ve- 
nienl. Those w’C're Ihe ladies ,nl<»pled l)> Ihe a‘^st)ciates of Marx 
and Engi'ls. 

Tlirough AugU'^l hAvt'rheck. iht* Bru>sels Communisl C^)rre^- 
pondence ("timmillee niainlaim i constant lies wilh Iht' Paris 
comnninil ii's t)f the League of Ihe Just. Marx's prt)pt)sal It) set up 
a corres[)t)ndence ct»mmillet* in Paris was pul into I'ffecl, hut t)nl\ 
later, in August 1840, afU'i* Engels' arrival Ihert'. 

*.lt)seph Moll, K»u*l Scha[)per and Heinrich Bauer, the leaders 
of the League of Ihe Jusl in Londt)ji, ai)proved the idea t)f st'll- 
ing u|) local ct)rres])ondence ctimmillees, and also formeil t)ne of 
I heir own in London, but full underslauding between the Rrus- 
^eE; and Ihe Lt)ndon ('ommilh'i' was not reaclu'd at once, bt'caust' 
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the men in London were frequently upset by the sharp criticism 
of the ideologists of sectarianism made by Marx and his friends. 
It took great patience on Marx’s part to convince them that the 
Brussels Committee was following the correct line. 

The Brussels Committee made a special point of emphasising 
its solidarity with the struggle of the English Chartists. On 
Marcli 25. 1846. it adopted a resolution sharply censuring the 
petty-bourgeois radical. Thomas Cooper, who had joined the 
Chartists, for his slanderous attacks on the Chartist leaders. A 
little later, the Brussels Communists approved Cooper’s expulsion 
from the National Charter Association, noting the great harm he 
had done “by propounding such base and infamous old women’s 
doctrines as that of ‘non-resistance’ ’'. ' On July 17 of that year, 
the Committee sent the Chartist leader, Feargus O’Connor, a 
special address on behalf of the German Democratic Communists, 
congratulating him on his victory over a rival, an advocate of 
Free Trade, at a meeting in Nottingham which nominated him 
to stand in the coming parliamentary election (the following 
year he was elected to the Commons for that const ituency) . 


THE BREAK WITH WEITLING 

No sooner had the Brussels Communist Correspondence Com- 
mittee begun to function than Marx became aware of the obstacle 
to the unity of the advanced proletarian forces presented by 
utopian socialist doctrines, which made it hard to overcome the 
ideological confusion in the working-class movement and put an 
end to the sectarian exclusiveness and dogmatism. They also 
hampered the spread of the revolutionary world outlook. Among 
the ideological adversaries of Marxism was a movement started 
by Wilhelm Weitling, a Magdeburg tailor and a selfraade man. 

Marx readily gave Weitling credit for his part in the develop- 
ment of socialist ideas. In the Paris Vorwdrts! Marx had said 
that Weitling’s Guarantees of Harmony and Freedom, published 
in 1842, was a "vehement and brilliant literary debut of the 
German workers. ... It is enough to compare these gigantic in- 
fant shoes of the proletariat with the dwarfish, worn-out political 
shoes of the German bourgeoisie, and one is bound to prophesy 
that the German Cinderella will one day have the figure of an 
athlete." ^ 

The strength and weakness of Weitling’s doctrine are best 
seen in his main work, Guarantees of Harmony and Freedom, 
and his pamphlet. Humanity, As It Is and As It Should Be 
(1838). Although he had little understanding of the laws of so 
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cial development and his ideas of the future communist revolu- 
tion were quite fantastic, his proletarian class instinct suggested 
that communism could be attained only through a profound po- 
pular revolution. He boldly proclaimed such a revolution to be 
inevitable, adding that “all existing things carry within themselves 
the seed and the nutriment of revolution”. ^ Because of this 
he stood head-and-shoulders above many other utopian socialists 
who rejected revolutionarv struggle. 

Weitling likewise did much to expose the capitalist system 
and spread communist ideas among the artisans and workers. 
However, he failed to single out the working class from the 
whole mass of the oppressed as the force that would transform 
society, and believed the lumpenproletariat to be the most re- 
volutionary clement. He took the simplified view of the com- 
munist revolution as a spontaneous outbreak. Because he was 
not clear about the laws of social development, he denied the 
need for a bourgeois revolution in countries like Germany, and 
objected to any alliance between the working class and the 
bourgeois democrats. In general, he rejected the idea of the 
working class participating in the political struggle, and was in 
fact opposed to the establishment of a proletarian party. 

VVeitling's views bore the stamp of primitive egalitarianism, 
and as time went on the backward aspects of his outlook became 
ever more pronounced. He gave a religious tenor to his communist 
ideas in the pamphlet. The Gospel of a Poor Sinner (1844). Hav- 
ing rejected (he idea of a revolutionary transformation of society, 
he pinned his hopes on the establishment of communist settle- 
ments. 

When Weitling arrived in Brussels in early 1846, Marx and 
Engels did their utmost to help him understand the scientific 
outlook. Weitling was quick to lake offence, believed himself to 
be infallible, and was immune to any line of reasoning. Engels 
subsequently wrote: “He was no longer the naive young jour- 
neyman-tailor who, astonished at his own talents, was trying to 
clarify in his own mind just what a communist society would 
look like. Ho was now the great man, persecuted by the envious 
on account of his superiority, who scented rivals, secret enemies 
and traps everywhere— the pr mhet, driven from country to coun- 
try, who carried a recipe for the realisation of heaven on earth 
ready-made in his pocket, and who was possessed by the idea 
that everybody intended to steal it from him.” ^ 

Weitling also opposed the elaboration of any communist prog- 
ramme or its scientific and theoretical substantiation. He insisted 
that the Brussels Communist Correspondence Committee should 
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spend its funds on publishing Ills utopian writings and took every 
objection as a sign of envy, and as an attempt “to keep him 
away from llic sources of money”. ' He also resisted the intention 
of Marx and Engels to put out a commented colled ion of the 
great utopian socialists’ works, which he look to be 'unfair com 
petition against his own system”. ^ 

VVheji the Brussels Committee met on Marcli 30, IS'ili, ihis dis- 
agreement flared into open conflicl. Pavel Annenkov, who hap- 
pened to be j)resent, gave this description of the meeling in his 
memoirs. The proceedings were opcjied by Engels, who stood 
“tall and erect and as dignified and serious as an Englishniaii”, 
while Marx sal at the other end of the table, “pencil in hand 
and his leonine head bent over a sheet of paper”. Engels spoke' 
aboul the need for those who had dedicated theinsedves 1o 1h(' 
cause of the working people s einan(‘i])ation to com (‘i t their 
views. Wcitling’s attempts to back up his standpoint l)y means 
of vague statements which revealed a disregard for r(‘voInlionar> 
theory provoked some sharp objections from Marx, who stressed 
that “to call on the workers without any strictly scdentific ideas 
or (‘-oust rue live doctrine . . . was equivalent to vain dishonest jday 
at preaching which assumes an inspired prophet on the one 
side and on the other only gaping asses”. Stung l)> these re- 
marks, Weilling said the advocates of revolutionary theory were 
armchair scholars, out of touch with life, doclrinain"' indifferent 
to the people’s sufferings. Marx could contain liimself no long(*r, 
and leaping to his feet he exclaimed with indignation. Ignoran 
cc has never yet helped anybody.” ^ 

In contrast to Weitling, Marx believed that the < ommunisl 
movement should be purged of those who propoiimh'd vulgar and 
obsolete doctrines. He demanded that everyone taking part in 
the movement should be clear on tlie ])riorily of the revolutionary 
tasks, and I lie inevitability of a bourgeois revolution in Cerinany, 
and should not succumb, like Weitling, to fantastic vi-ions about 
instant communisni. 

Very soon, Weitling began to object to tin' Brussel" (ainimit 
tee's critical attacks on “true socialism”. He was r(‘l)uff(‘d onct' 
again, and left Brussels at the end of May I84(). 

The h'aders of the working-class movt'ini'iil asso( lali'd with 
the Brussels Committee approved of Marx's altitude lo Weill 
ing, and Marx was informed of Ihis by EwH'rheck in a iellc'r from 
Paris on May to, 1841). Marx’s line w^as also supporli'd by tin* 
London loaders of the League of the Just, and lln^ tlomniunists 
of Westphalia ajid Cologne. However, Weitling still Imd many 
supporters in Switzerland, Paris, Hamburg and elsc'wlu're. 

Marx, Kngols, Werke, 13(1. 37, S. 118. 
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rilE STRUGGLE AGAINST “TRUE S(JCI ALISAl” 

Marx and Engels were? inen'asiiigly avvar(‘ of the nrgcncy of 
joining ideological bailie with “true socialism*', which Ihey fiad 
criticised in Volnim* IT of The German Ideology, The prospect*^ 
lor ils publication wer(‘ r(»c.eding, whereas the tasks in the slrug- 
glc lo unite the revolutionary forc(\s called for resolnle action 
against “true socialisin'’, which al Ihe time “spread liki* an epi- 
demic’'. ’ tls ideologists, Karl Griin, Otto Liining, aJid llminann 
Piittmann, among others, were putting out a steady si roam of 
items for newspapers, journals and almanacs, and |>nblishing 
pamphlets and books. The “true socialists” controlled many 
organs of Ihc' press. Their ideas were penetrating into Ihe midst 
of the workers, who w(‘re immature* and were* benighted b> Weil 
ling’s ideas, which were largely similar to those of Ihi* “Iriii* 
socialists". Hoth groups failed to understand that the dexelopineni 
<»f ca|)italism was progressive, and l)eliev(‘d that Germany could 
and should leap over Ihe capitalist slagi* into Iht* “commimisl 
paradise’'. 

"Triu* socialism* was iinreasingly revealing ils re.icl ionary 
political tendency, as ils advocates mechanically applied lo G(*r- 
many Fourier's and Saint-Simon's criticism of bourgeois society, 
ignoring the existen<*e of a great mimher of feudal survivals in 
ils social and political system, compared with which lln^ bour- 
geois order they criticis(‘d was a considerabh* advance. Th(‘y o[)- 
posed the demands for a constitution, bourgeois libertic*.-. ric,.. put 
forward by ihi* liberal opposition and the bourgeois democrats. 
The “true socialists’ '* attacks on tin* liberal bourgeoi'^ie were 
objectively a d(*f(Mice ihe existing absolutist feudal li'gime. 
which is wdiy tin* c(‘nsors hardly ever touched their publications. 

Marx and Engels had more than (*nougli grounds for launch 
ing abroad campaign against *’lrne socialism'’, especially in view 
of the fact that the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois oppommls of 
the CoinmniiisIs now and again ascrib(*d to llu'in the reactiona- 
ry views of tin* ‘*trne scK'ialisIs", many of w’ln)in sigh'd them- 
selves (knnmunists. 

That wnis Ihe main reason why al the May o, hS'Jli. m(*el- 
ing of tin* Brussels Gommifee Marx I'aised the (|n(">tion of 
Hermann Kri(‘gc*'s activity in the l^'sA. riiis German journalist, 
.1 discijde of Feuerbach’s, had met Marx in Brussels i'. 184.*). 
In the autumn (»f that year he went lo live in N(*w York, where, 
.w'ilh tin* support of emigrant (jerman workers, he fonnd(*d the 
weekly Volks-Trihun as the organ of the German branch of the 
American National Beform Association, wdiich united workers 
and petty bourge(»is and campaigned for a law againsi itie sale 
of land, and for its free* allotment in the working people, (hi tin* 
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pages of his weekly, Kriege declared the Association’s agrarian 
programme to be the basis for a transformation of society on 
communist lines, and propounded universal love and brother- 
hood in the spirit of “true socialism”. 

Marx and Engels were outraged by the tone and content of his 
propaganda, and decided at once to disavow Kriege, who claimed 
to be the literary representative of German communism in Ame- 
rica. Despite Wcilling’s objections, the Brussels Committee adopt- 
ed a “Circular Against Kriege” written by Marx and Engels. 

They said that by converting the communist doctrine into 
“love-sickness”, Kriege was “preaching in the name of com- 
munism the old fantasy of religion and German philosophy which 
is the direct antithesis of communism"'. * The ideals advoc- 
ated by Kriege and other “true socialists”, and the illusions they 
were spreading about the possibility of putting an end once and 
for all to social inequality, pauperism and exploitation by allott- 
ing plots of land to the working people, reflected the mood of 
bankrupt shopkeepers and master-craftsmen or ruined peasants 
“striving for the bliss of becoming petty bourgeois and peasants 
once more in America”. ^ 

Marx and Engels acknowledged that objectively this movement 
of American petty-bourgeois reformists against large-scale land- 
ed proprietorship was progressive but denied that it was a com- 
munist one, as Kriege attempted to present it. Lenin subsequent- 
ly wrote: “While mercilessly ridiculing the absurd ideological 
trappings of the movement, Marx strives in a sober, materialist 
manner to determine its real historical content. . . . Marx, there- 
fore, does not condemn, but fully approves communist support of 
the movement.” ^ 

The ‘ Circular Against Kriege" closely argued that the com- 
munist outlook is incompatible with religion, and consequently 
that to clothe communism in a religious mantle, as Kriege and 
other “true socialists” and also Weitling did, means deliberately 
vulgarising and distorting it. Religion tends to paralyse men’s 
will to struggle; it breeds humility and submissiveness, and leads 
ultimately to acceptance of the existing system, while producing 
the narrow-minded fanaticism and extreme intolerance of “here- 
tics”, that is, those who see things in a different light. By con- 
trast, the communist outlook helps to fortify the working peo- 
ple’s faith in their own strength, and gives them a sense of 
dignity, pride, independence and breadth of view, that is, the 
qualities required for the revolutionary transformation of the 
world. 

Marx’s and Engels’ attack on the newspaper Volks-Tribun was 
also largely aimed against Weitling’s egalitarian communism, for 
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his ideas were popular among those who followed Kriege and 
worked on his paper. 

The criticism of Kriege’s views had a sobering effect on the 
participants in the working-class movement in Germany, France 
and England who had up to then taken a tolerant attitude to 
the propaganda of “true socialism”. Kriege’s authority was shaken 
even among his followers in New York. The second circular 
against Kriege, written hv Marx in October 1846 for the Brus- 
sels Committee, had a similar effect. Kriege’s newspaper was 
wound up at the end of 1846, and his advocacy of “boundless 
love” proved to be a complete fiasco. 

In August and September 1847, the W estphalische Dampfboot 
carried Chapter IV of Volume II of The German Ideology, in 
which Marx criticised Griin’s book. The Social Movement in 
France and Belgium. Through his criticism of this book Marx 
exposed the ideological flaws of the whole trend: its destruction 
of the rational elements in French utopian socialism; its extreme 
helplessness to explain social phenomena, its substitution of 
abstract talk about “true human essence” for the scientific sti’dy of 
social phenomena, and so on. Marx observed that the “true social- 
i.sts' ” highly superficial economic views made them akin to the 
reactionary economists who “ignored the revolutionary element 
in competition and large-scale industry”, ' that is, denied that 
capitalism was progressive as compared with the precapitalist 
forms of i)roduction. Marx showed that “true socialism” had an 
unsound ideological basis, and that its attempts to synthesise the 
“ideological phrases of German philosophy” (mainly Feuerbach’s 
abstract humanism) and “the results of French social criticism”, 
that is, the ideas of the French Utopians, ^ were quite artificial. 
Marx also exposed the “true socialists’ ” national self-conceit and 
their laudation of “the omniscience of the Germans as compared 
with the ignorance of the other nations”. ® 

The exposure of “true socialism” strengthened the ideological 
foundations of the emerging jmdetarian party, and helped many 
working-class leaders, Schapper and Weydemeyer among them, 
to shod the incorrect views that had been suggested by “true so- 
cialism”, to gain in spiritual stature and to accept the advanced 
theory. 


DISAGREEMENTS WITH PROUDHON 

In a relatively short while, “true socialism” left the stage, 
having suffered its final defeat during the 1848-49 revolution. 
Another petty-bourgeois trend, linked with the name of Pierre 
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Marx saw the need to deal a crushing blow at Proudhon’s re- 
formist ideology, and to defend the idea of communism, which 
Proudhon had tried to denigrate. Proudhon had also grossly at- 
tacked the utopian socialists, whose views, he said, contained 
no rational elements at all. Accordingly, Marx at once started 
to write his “Anti-Proudhon”, with a view to setting out — in 
contrast to Proudhon’s dogmas— the fundamentals of the new, 
materialist communist outlook. 

Marx gave the first concise outline of the future book on De- 
cember 28, 1846, in a letter to Annenkov, who had asked for his 
opinion of Proudhon’s work. Annenkov, neither Communist nor 
materialist, was highly impressed by the force of conviction and 
depth of the critical study of Proudhon given in Marx’s letter. 
On January 6, 1847, he wrote; “Your opinion of Proudhon’s work 
has really done me good by its correctness, clarity and— above 
all— its tendency towards the reality of things.” ‘ 

In his letter to Annenkov, Marx proved Proudhon’s metho- 
dology to be faulty and bis method idealistic and metaphysical; 
he showed that Proudhon’s sociological views were circumscribed, 
and that he was incapable of seeing the historical origin, 
nature or essence of capitalism, or any of the laws of social de- 
velopment in general, incapable of understanding the importance 
of the proletariat’s class struggle. However, Marx did not 
treat Proudhon’s views as literary oddities or the eccentricities 
of a muddled thinker. He regarded them as an expression of 
the attitudes of a definite class, and wrote: “From head to fool 
M. Proudhon is the philosopher and economist of the lower middle 
class.” * That is why it was of fundamental importance for the 
proletariat that Proudhon’s views should be criticised. This crit- 
icism was to establish the proletariat’s theoretical and ideological 
superiority over the petty bourgeoisie, and help the proletariat 
dissociate itself ideologically from the latter, and establish itself 
as the leading class capable of exerting an influence on the 
petty-bourgeois non-proletarian sections, possible allies in the 
forthcoming struggle. 

In his letter, Marx recapitulated the basic propositions of tlie 
materialist view of history, which he had discovered and together 
with Engels formulated in The German Ideology, namely, the 
determining role of the productive forces in social development, 
the dialectical connection and interconnection between the pro- 
ductive forces and the relations of production, and the depen- 
dence of all other social institutions and phenomena, including 
ideas, on the mode of production. The historical necessity for an 
obsolete mode of production to give way to a new and more prog- 
ressive one was determined by the discrepancy between the de- 
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veloping productive forces and the existing relations of produc- 
tion (in making his terminology more precise, Marx no longer 
called them “forms of intercourse”, as he had done in The Ger- 
man Ideology, but “economic relations” and “social relations”). 
Marx gives expression to the profound idea that obsolete rela- 
tions of production not only slow down social development, but 
may in fact retard it and deprive society of the “fruits of civilisa- 
tion”. ^ He exposes both the subjective idealist view of history 
as being the result of activ^n ny outstanding men, who know “how 
to purloin God’s secret thoughts”, ^ and the voluntarist notions 
that history can be made at will, regardless of the objective con- 
ditions. The producers of material values — the real makers of 
history— exert an influence on its advance mainly by their parti- 
cipation in developing the productive forces. But they cannot do 
so at will, because “men are not free to choose their productive 
forces'^ and every succeeding generation finds itself in posses- 
sion of “the productive forces acquired by the previous genera- 
tion”. ® 

Marx substantiated the historical principle in science by em- 
phasising the need to regard the various forms of production 
in a given epoch as being historical and transitory. He showed 
this principle to be basic to any genuine scientific study of social 
phenomena. 


THE POVERTY OF PHILOSOPHY 

It look Marx a relatively short time to write his book against 
Proudhon. It was in French, and by early April 1847 it was 
completed in the main and passed on to the publishers A. Frank 
in Paris and C. G. Vogler in Brussels. On June 15, 1847, Marx 
wrote a short foreword, and in early July the book was issued 
as The Poverty of Philosophy, Answer to the "'Philosophy of Pov- 
erty" by M. Proudhon, 

While criticising Proudhon, Marx expounded in this book his 
own philosophical and economic views and expressed some pro- 
found ideas on the working-class movement and its tactics. For 
the first time in print, he set out in scientific though polemical 
form the fundamental principl 's of historical materialism, which 
had been formulated mainly during the writing of The German 
Ideology, These principles constituted the initial methodological 
basis for a critique of bourgeois political economy and the bour- 
geois mode of production. 

Before the appearance of The Poverty of Philosophy Marx had 
already won a reputation as a serious philosopher, but was still 
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U) establish himself as an econoiiiisl, so for him Ihe book wns 
something of a public debut in political economy. In 1880, he 
himself wrote; “I I contains the embryo of that which after twen- 
ty years' labour developed into (he theory elaborated in Capi 
taiy * l.enin considered The Poverty of Philosophy one of the 
first malnre Marxist works. 

Marx showed ProndhoiTs methodological principles lo be defec- 
tive, and said that Proudhon had tried to apply Hegel’s dialec- 
tical metliod to political economy, but having failed to grasp the 
essence' of dialectics and the fact that its scientific application to 
analysing economic phenomena implied the unravelling of the 
actual contradictions inherent in these phenomena, ho went on 
lo constrnci a set of artificial economic contradictions from tlu' 
abstract categories of political economy. What he got instead of 
real dialed ics was a sophistic juggling of contradictions. While 
borrowing the rnystico-idealistic form of Hegel’s doctrine of con 
(radictinns, Ih'oudhon killed its rational elements. He completely 
distorted Hegel’s idea oi the resolution or elimination (»f con- 
tradictions, [)resenting it not as revolutionary transition to a new 
(luality, but as elimination of the “bad side” of a given pheno- 
menon, which clashed with the “good sid('". Hence Proudhon’s 
intention nol lo destroy capitalism and its basis, but merely lo 
[)iirge commodity production of its “bad sides", of its abnses. 
Marx stressed that for Prondlion dialectical movement was “tin' 
dogjnalic distinction between good and bad”, and that he had 
“nothing of HegePs dialectics but the language", wdiile in faci 
remaining a metaphysician. ^ 

Proudhon had borrowed from the classical bourgeois [)olilical 
economists their mist;iken view' that the economic calegoric's of 
bourgeo-'i society were everlasting, and had taken these as tiu' 
basis for eliminating the “had sides” of th(» existing soc'ial order 
and conslitnling a new afid “equitable” one. He had repealed th(‘ 
mistake (»f llie Knglish socialists, John Francis Pray, William 
Thompson and other followers of Ricardo, who liad tried to deduce' 
a socialist system from the postulates of bourgeois political 
('coiiomy, its labour theory of value, in particular, an atteinpl 
Marx had showji to be utot)ian in his scientific research in 18^0 
and 1846. In The Poverty of Philosophy he showed that Proud- 
hon’s “scientific discovery” was akin to the utopian schemes of 
Pray and other writers of that school. However, in contrast to 
the English socialists, wdio saw' these schemes only as a transi 
(ional measure to a fundamental transformation of society on 
socialist lines, Proudhon, like the true petty bourgeois that he 
was, believed them to be the cure-all for the ills of small-scale 
private' production. 
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Marx attacked the metaphysical and idealistic reduction of 
political economy to a number of speculative abstractions and dry 
categories, and argued that real economic science must be based 
on a knowledge of the objective processes in society’s material 
life, above all, of the conditions of material production. Abstrac- 
tions and logical categories may serve as instruments of scientif- 
ic cognition only when they themselves are a reflection of these 
processes and phenomerr ^»ut real relations, like the economic 
categories expressing them, are not eternal, but transitory in his- 
torical terms. From this it follows that the scientific method of 
cognition implies an apprehension of things, phenomena and 
their abstract expressions- scientific categories— in dialectical 
development, in movement, which is determined by the conflict 
of their inherent contradictions. 

The German Ideology contained many examples of the appli- 
cation of materialist dialectics to the analysis of social phenom- 
ena, in the course of which Marx brought out the dialectical 
processes objectively inherent in social development (the dialec- 
tics of the productive forces and the relations of production, the 
unity and struggle of opposites in the form of antagonisms be- 
tween classes, the transition from quantitative changes to qual- 
itative ones and from evolution to revolution). In The Poverty 
of Philosophy he devoted special attention to the method of ma- 
terialist dialectics, and generalised its essential features. 

In contrast 1o Hegel, who turned dialectics into a property of 
thought alone, of Spirit, of which passive matter was allegedly 
the otlier-being, Marx saw material phenomena, life itself, of 
which the development of ideas and concepts was a reflection, 
as the primary source of dialectical movement. In contrast to 
Hegel’s idealistic and mystical view of dialectics, Marx showed 
it to be profoundly materialist, and drew a distinct dividing line 
between Hegel’s and his own scientific method. 

Marx also set out in the most concise scientific form the prin- 
ciples of the materialist view of history, defining its essence as 
follows: the productive forces and the relations of production 
constitute a unity, so that the continuous development of the 
productive forces makes the change in the mode of production 
inevitable. He wrote: “Social i Nations are closely bound up with 
productive forces. In acquiring new productive forces men change 
their mode of production; and in changing their mode of produc- 
tion, in changing the way of earning their living, they change all 
their social relations. The hand-mill gives you society with the 
feudal lord; the steam-mill, society with the industrial capital- 
ist.” ^ 

Marx defined “productive forces” as a concept which includes 
not only the instruments of production, but also the workers, and 
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added: “The greatest productive power is the revolutionary class 
itself.” * 

In this work, Marx did not confine hiniself to criticising Proud- 
hon, but pointed out the fundamental error of all bourgeois, in- 
cluding classical, economists — their view of value, division of 
labour, credit, money and so on, as liard-aiid-fast categories. lie 
also sharply criticised them for llieir presentation of tlie laws of 
bourgeois production as natural laws that would govern social 
production for ever. Every phase of [)roductioji had a beginning 
and so must have an end, and it would be wrong, for inslance, to 
regard feudal institutions as artificial, and bourgeois instil ulions 
as natural, because the former were just as “natural” for their 
own period as the latter for the new one. But there will ine- 
vitably come a time when the laws of bourgeois production will 
become invalid and disappear off the face of the earth, togetlu r 
with the system of bourgeois relations itself. 

Marx adopted a new’ methodological approach to the analysis 
of a number of categories of political economy, notably the fun- 
damental category of value. Wliereas Proudhon had taken value, 
like other categories, to he nothing l)Nt the “idea of value", that 
is, a purely mental concept, Marx said value Iiad its origins in 
that historical stage in the development of production and ex- 
change w’hen the products of labour became the objects of trade. 
In The Poverty of Philosophy, Marx treats value as human 
labour embodied in commodities. Value is determined by the 
quantity of labour time socially necessary for llie ])roduction of 
the commodity. This is what Srnitli and Bicardo said, but Marx 
also argues that the products of human labour become commodi- 
ties and acquire the' form of value (Marx frequeidly uses “ex- 
change value" as an adequate expression) only in specific social 
conditions, when production is social while labour is not yet di- 
rectly social. Value realises and expresses the social connection 
between individual commodity producers. 

Proudhon saw two sides to value, as to every other categoiy, 
the bad and the good. The bad (value in the proper sense of the 
word, exchange value) had to be eliminated, and the good (the 
usefulness of a thing, its use value) had to be retained and de- 
veloped. lie believed this contradiction, this double nature of 
value could be resolved through the establishment of an exchange 
of commodities without the use of money, the instrument of 
value. Marx proved that it was not money that in itself engeiid- 
ered the contradictions of the bourgeois system, but that the bour- 
geois system was at bottom contradictory, and necessarily implies 
the existence of value and money. lie wrote: “Money is not a 
thing, it is a social relation.”^ The intrinsic, organic contradic- 
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tions of capitalism caiuiot be abolished through the elimination- 
of money, because Ihese contradictions spring from the form of 
production and arc a product of capitalist private property. 

Marx sets out some of the initial propositions of his Iheory 
of surplus value wbicJi lie elaborated in his subsequent writings, 
but he slill o])erates with concepls l)orrowed from Ihe classics, 
like “labour as a commodily”, “the value of labour"’ and “the 
price of labour”. Nevertliebvss he fills those with a n(*w content, 
which brings on I Ihe exploiting essence of relations between 
wage labour and capital. Uicardo saw labour as a commodity 
like any olhc’r. Marx regards labour as a specific commodity 
whose purchase and use result in the (‘apilalist's enrichment and 
a worsening of (he working man's condition. Marx formulates 
Ihc general law of ca[)ilalist accumulation in hroad terms, when 
he says I hat “in I In' selfsame relations in wdiich wealth is pro- 
duced, poverty is produced also.” * 

Marx's understanding of Ihe very essmice of capitalist [iroduc- 
tion enabled him to adopt a new a[)t)roacli, as compared with 
Ricardo, to the origin and history of the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction. In The PoverLij of Philosophy Marx (dahorates on the 
ideas he exprt'ssed in The German Jdeolo^y^ and gives a master- 
ful outline of the principal stages of capitalist production: simple 
co-operation, the manufacture and the factory. He brings out 
the nde of tin* division of labour and machine firoduction, whose 
revolutionary aspect, in contrast to Proudhon, lie specifically em- 
phasises. The conditions created for the workers by the capital- 
ist factory wore c(»rtainly not humane, but it was a neces- 
sary stage in the development of industry and had t)owerfnlly 
promoted the growth and ccmcenlralion of production. Frmn its 
midst the mod(*rn working class had emerged. 

Although Marx had yet to complete liis criticiue of classical 
political economy. The Poverty of Philosophy was based on to- 
tally junv methodological premises in the study of ('conomic 
reality. He had begun to elaliorale prol(‘tarian political economy 
on a totally ruwv basis, while making use of all the rational ele- 
ments in earlier writings. 

In contrast to the limited, conventional notions of the bour- 
geois political economists and :he utopian socialists, Marx indi- 
cated the real social forc.es thai are to resolve the contradictions 
of bourgeois society and effect its transformation. He said, map- 
ping out ways of linking science and revolutionary practice, that 
>vorking-class theoreticians were duty-bound to give conscious 
expression to the advance of history, instead of seeking the scien- 
tific truth in their minds. The truly revolutionary science has the 
task of making the working class aware of the contradictions of 
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capitalism and of the fact that these contradictions are also 
fraught with the inevitable collapse of the capitalist system. 

Another fundamental issue on which Marx provided concrete 
proof that Proudhon was wrong was the importance of the work- 
ers’ strike struggle, which Proudhon had denied, saying that the 
workers would not and should not associate in trade unions. 

Bourgeois political economists were maintaining that it was 
useless for the workers to resist the existing order, while the 
utopian socialists offered various schemes that diverted the masses 
from the struggle. Marx proved that for the workers associa- 
tion was a school of class struggle preparing them for a revolu- 
tionary attack on the exploiting capitalist system, under which 
masses of working people had become impoverished, enslaved by 
the employers and divided by competition. But under the impact 
of their common interests these masses would gradually coalesce, 
unite, by occupation to start with, putting up ever more orga- 
nised resistance to the capitalists. “In this struggle — a veritable 
civil war— all the elements necessary for a coming batlle unite 
and develop.” ’ 

As the emancipation movement of the proletariat advances, 
the proletariat becomes increasingly aware of the basic contradic- 
tions between its own interests and the existing system, and of 
the need to organise and rally all its forces to bring about a fun 
damental revolutionary change in that system. The acquisition of 
this socialist class consciousness is of decisive importance in 
transforming the proletariat from a mass which “is already a 
class as against capital, but not yet for itself”, into a “class 
for itself”. Emphasising the importance of the workers’ economic 
struggle, Marx observed that it was bound to grow into poIiti(‘al 
revolutionary action, because any struggle of one class against 
anotlier is a political struggle. This formula determined a key 
tactical principle of the revolutionary proletarian movement, name- 
ly, that the proletariat’s economic and political struggle con- 
stitutes a unity, and that political struggle is crucial for its eman- 
cipation. 

Marx said that a society based on class antagonisms is bound 
to experience acute social conflict. Only when a working-class 
victory svver^ps these away will society be able to remove the 
obstacles to the development of the productive forces without 
revolutionary upheavals, while ''^‘social evolutions will cease to be 
political revolutions". For the time being, said Marx, quoting in 
conclusion the words of George Sand from the introduction to 
her novel Jean Zizka: “Combat or death, bloody struggle or ex- 
tinction. Thus the question is inexorably put.” ^ 


' Marx, Kngcls, ColUcled Works, Vol. 6, p. 211. 
2 Ibid., p. 212. 
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Marx’s friends saw the publication of The Poverty of Philoso- 
phy as a great theoretical success for the emergent proletarian 
party. With Weydemeyer’s assistance, the German Communist 
Ferdinand Wolff published a review of the book in the journal 
Das Westphdlische Dampfboot, In his conversations wilh French 
socialists and democrats, bmgcls said Marx’s work was “our pro- 
gramme”. ^ 


FOUNDATION OF THE COMMUNIST LEAGUE 

Towards the end of 184f) there was a change in tlie thinking 
of members of the League of the Just in Paris and in London. 
By then, under the impact of diverse utopian socialist trends, 
many of them had gone through a complex ideological evolution. 
They inevitably became disillusioned with the various utopian 
systems because the latter failed to provide an answer to the 
practical problems of the working-class movement with wliich 
they were faced. At the same time, they felt the compelling f(>rco 
of the id(;as of scicnlitic communism, which was taking shape 
and threw light on the most complex and vital problems. The 
lenders of the League of the Just became convinc ed that Marx and 
Engels alonc^ were capable of setting the working-class organi- 
sations on the right road. The artisans’ traditional mistrust of 
the “educated” was gradually being dispelled, and there was a 
growing awareness of the role science had to play in the solution 
of social problems. 

In November 184(), the seat of the central organ of the League 
of the Just, its People's Chamber {Volkshalle) ^ was transferred 
from Paris to London, its members included the shoemaker Hein- 
rich Bauer, I he watch-maker Joseph Moll, and Karl Scliapper, an 
active participant in the revolutionary movement since his stu- 
dent years and now a political exile, wdio had of necessity been 
a Jack of all trades — forester, cooper, brewer and type-setter. 
Their address to the members of the League showed definite 
ideological jirogrcss under the influence of Marx and Engels. It 
said that there was a need to .’et up a “strong party” and noted 
the harm caused to the worki »g-class movement by the drive to 
invent diverse artificial socialist systems. It put forward for dis- 
cussion some really important tactical matters, such as the at- 
titude to the various sections of the bourgeoisie, to the non-pro- 
letarian parties, and so on. The address proposed that an inter- 
national communist congress be held in early May 1847. 

Confronted with a number of difficulties in drawing up an 
agenda for the congress, the leaders of the League of the Just 
d^'cided to ask Marx and Engels for their assistance, and this 
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move was warmly supported by Ibo most active members of the 
London organisation of llie League. The People’s (’hamber sent 
Moll with oflicial instructions to sec Marx in Brussels and En- 
gels in Paris and arrange llie lerms on which the two men would 
join the League and participate in drawing up the programme 
and other documents. 

Marx and Engels had received invitations to join tiie Lca'gue 
of the Just before, but had invariably rejected them, because they 
did not share the utopian views prevailing in it and disapi)rove(l 
of the seclarian-conspiratorial principles of its organisation. On 
the occasion in question, Marx at first had some reservations 
about Moll’s proposal, but in the course of talks held in lale 
January and early February 18-^7 il transpired that Ihe London 
leaders of the League of the JusI were prepared to reorganise il. 
This was a good opportunity for Marx and Engels to turn an 
existing inleriiatioiial working-class organisation into the con* 
of the emergent proletarian ])arty by restructuring it fundamental- 
ly in accordance with the principles of the now doctrine. Once 
Marx was satisfied on this point, he agreed lo join the Leagiu*. 
and Ihe invitation was also accepted by Engels. 

The results of those talks were reflected in a second address 
issued hy the London leadership of the League in February 
1847. Without mentioning any names, it made it clear that Marx, 
Engels and their followers were joining Ihe League. 1 1 added 
that “in France and Belgium we have temporarily organised 
ourselves on new lines”. * The holding of Ihe congr(*ss was pul 
off from May to June, to give time for belter preparation. The 
agenda for it was agreed with Marx, and provided for a complete 
reorganisation of Ihe League, the drawing up of new rules, con 
sideration of a programme, a printed organ, and so on. 1’he con- 
versations which Mar.x and Engels had with Moll lielp(‘d the 
members of the London centre to clarify Iheir attitudes to the 
various socialist trends. 

Marx at once informed his .associates in Germany and other 
countries about his arrangements with the Peofde's Chamber, 
and invited them not only to join the League, but also to lake 
an active i)art in reorganising il. In a letter to Boland Daniels 
on March 7, 1847, he proposed that a meeting should be held 
in a Belgian town to discuss parly affairs. In his corn'sjmndence 
with Engels, he discussed various organisational matters connect- 
ed with prej)arati()ns for the congress and the dispatch of dele- 
gates. 

The congress was held in London betweeji June 2 and fl, 1847. 
Financial difficulties prevented Marx from going to London, but 
he gave detailed instructions to Wilhelm Wolff, the Brussels del- 

^ The Communist League — ihe Forerunner of the First International 
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egate, convinced that he and Engels, the Paris delegate, would 
be able to direct I he congress along the right lines. 

At the congress the League of the Just was renamed the Com- 
mimist League. J'he congress was for all practical purposes a 
constituent one and inaugurated a totally new organisation, with 
new ideological principles and structure. 

An important step was laken towards working out the pro- 
gramme of the League. Thc» Congress adopted as the basis of 
the League’s programme rhigels’ outline in the form of a revolu- 
tionary catechism, a form then popular among workers’ socie- 
ties- Draft of a Communist Confession of Faith— and decided to 
circulate it for discussion by its local communities. The document 
formulated the |)rogramme principles in the spirit of scientific 
communism. • 

New rules were drafled witli tlie direct participation of Engels 
and W^olff, and lliese w(M'(‘ Io be adopted at the next congress 
afli'r discussion in llu' communities. In accordance with the ar- 
rangement between Marx and Moil, the League discarded all 
the practicijs of a conspiral(»rial secret society, namely, the semi- 
mystical ritual of swearing in new members, the oath of aliegi- 
anct‘, Ihe petty regulation oi duties, and the excessive concentra- 
tion of power in Ibe bauds of llie leadership, which provided op- 
porturiilies for abuses. Later, in 1877, Marx wrote about this to 
one of his correspondents: ‘'Engels’ and my own initial entry 
into the secret coinmunisl society look place solely on the con- 
dilion that everything promoting superstitious veneration of 
authority was to bo dropped from the Rules.” ^ Marx and Engels 
believed that there was no room for a personality cult of the 
loaders in any proletarian organisation. 

Under the new Rules, the electivily of the governing bodies 
won! hand in hand wilh a sufficient degree of centralisation and 
the principle of the subordination of lower organs to higher ones. 
The highesl organ of the Communist League was the congr^^ss, 
consisting of delegates from local organisations. Subseciueiitly, a 
clause limiting the powx*rs of the Congress and giving the com- 
imiuities the righl to accepi or reject its decisions was deleted 
on Mar.v’s insistence, fhe Central Authority was the executive 
organ in bolween congresses. The community (Gemeinde) , with 
an elective chairman and a deputy-chairman, was the primary 
cell. In a given locality, (be several communities were brought 
together in a circle, headed by the circle authority. 

Prospective members \vho bad acquainted themselves with the 
Rules were admitted to the League, with the consent of the com- 
munity, by its chairman and the recommending member. Reg- 
ulations were also provided for expulsion of members for va- 

’ Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 6, pp. 96-103. 
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rious breaches of the Rules, regulations relating to the payment 
of membership dues and the expenditure of League funds. Mem- 
bers of the League were required to recognise the principles of 
the League, conduct a way of life worthy of Communists, observe 
Party secrecy, and not to belong to societies hostile to the Com- 
munist League. The latter requirement was written into the 
Rules some time later, once again on Marx’s initiative, instead 
of the initial sectarian ban on League members’ joining any other 
political or national organisation whatsoever. 

The Communist League Rules for the first time introduced 
into the working-class movement a higher type of organisational 
principle than those by which earlier working-class and democ- 
ratic organisations had been guided. At the same time, the Rules 
took account of their positive organisational experience. The con- 
gress decision expelling Weitling’s followers from the ranks of 
the League stated that adoption of sectarian and iilopian dogmas 
was incompatible with membership of the proletarian organisa- 
tion. 

The congress decided to drop the old, vague motto “All Men 
Are Brethren!” and to adopt instead the great rallying cry put 
forward by Marx and Engels— -“Working Men of All Countries, 
Unite!” This was of epoch-making importance because it was 
the first call in history to embody the fundamental principle of 
proletarian internationalism, the idea of the international soli- 
darity of men of labour, the idea of the unity and cohesion of 
the working class in the joint struggle against capitalist oppres- 
sion. 

The establishment of the Communist League, the first inter- 
national working-class organisation which proclaimed scientific 
communism to be its ideological banner, was an event of great 
importance in the history of the proletariat’s emancipation strug- 
gle. It inaugurated the fusion of Marxism and the working-class 
movement, and heralded the triumph of the Marxist outlook and 
the ideas of international proletarian solidarity. 


GERMAN WORKERS’ SOCIETY 
IN BRUSSELS 

Following the first congress, the need arose to ensure the ideo- 
logical and organisational consolidation of the Communist League. 
The communist correspondence committees and groups merged 
with it. On Marx’s initiative, a community and a circle of the 
Communist League were set up in Brussels on August 5, 1847. 
Marx, Wilhelm Wolff; Gigot and the German worker, Junge, 
were on the Circle Authority. This Authority, headed by Marx, 
did more than direct the Belgian communities: for all practical 
purposes, Brussels became the governing centre of the Communist 
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League as a whole. On all key matters, the London Central 
Authority consulted primarily with the Brussels Circle Authority. 

Marx’s closest friends and associates soon came to hold lead- 
ing positions in the League, with Weydemeyer, Daniels and Bur- 
gers acting as organisers and leaders of the League communities 
in Western Germany. In Paris, the communities were directed 
by Engels, who was on the Paris Circle Authority. At the end 
of July 1847, League business took him to Brussels, where he 
stayed until mid-October of that year. 

Marx believed that the immediate aim of the Communist League 
should be to organise the spread of communist ideas. Consid- 
ering the existing conditions in the absolutist states and the 
obstacles encountered by emigrants in their political activity 
in countries with “liberal” regimes (Belgium, France and Swit- 
zerland), the League had to remain a secret organisation, but 
Marx did everything to prevent it from inheriting from its pre- 
decessors — the secret workers’ societies of the 1830s and early 
1840s — their isolation and their lack of contact with the masses. 
He believed that the League’s illeg£il and relatively narrow or- 
ganisations should be surrounded with a network of open work- 
ers’ societies, like the German Workers’ Educational Society in 
London. The League was either to establish contact with exist- 
ing educational societies or set up new ones. 

This idea was soon put into practice. The educational societies 
set up by members of the Communist League organised libraries, 
series of lectures for workers on various subjects, choirs, and 
so on. There were regular political discussions. Marx later ob- 
served; “The League which stood behind tlie open workers’ so- 
cieties and directed them found in them its immediate field of 
activity for open propaganda while also replenishing and enlarg- 
ing itself with their most capable members.’' ^ 

On the initiative of Marx and Engels, a German Workers’ So- 
ciety, consisting mainly of emigrant workers, was set up in Brus- 
sels at the end of August 1847. Its initial membership of 37 rose 
within a few months to almost 100, with Communist League 
members playing the leading part. 

The Society carried on extensive propaganda and educational 
work, and Marx was one of ’.s most active members. In the 
second half of December he read a series of lectures before the 
Society on political economy. There is also a record of a speech 
delivered by Marx at a New Year’s dinner organised by the So- 
ciety on December 31, 1847. He extended greetings to the lead- 
ers of the Belgian and international democratic movement pre- 
sent at the dinner and emphasised the importance for the work- 
ers of revolutionary struggle for democratic liberties. 
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WAGE LABOUR AND CAPITAL 


Marx intended to prepare for publication the lectures on po- 
litical economy he had given at the German Workers’ Society, 
and a copy of them has survived written out by Wcydomeyer for 
that purpose. They could not be published in Brussels in early 
1848, however, because of the revolutionary events that broke' 
out in Europe. Not until the first half of April 1849, eighteen 
months after giving these lectures, was Marx able to publish part 
of them in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung^ under the general title. 
Wage Labour and Capital. The publication was incomplete, and 
among Marx’s material there is a manuscript entitled “Wages", 
which is probably a rough outline of the unpublished part of lii'^ 
lectures. 

Wage Labour and Capital is Marx’s second relatively large 
economic work of the latter half of the 1840s after The Poveriij 
of Philosophy and it reflects his profound knowledge and original 
views in this field. Wage Labour and Capital is a fine example of 
Marx's ability to present his scientific ideas in popular form, set- 
ting out the most complex economic problems in simple terms 
and with exceptional clarity for the workers. 

He had set himself the task of explaining the essence of cap- 
italist exploitation, and revealing the economic basis of the 
bourgeoisie’s domination and the slavery of the wage-workers. 
The task was of especial importance as the numerous advocates 
of the bourgeois system were trying to convince the workers 
that they were being paid a fair wage for their labour, while the 
factory-owners received an equally fair reward in the form of 
profit, for their capital, which provided employment for the 
workers. Then there were also the various utopian schemes for 
harmonising the interests of all the participants in capitalist 
production. 

Marx exposed all these assertions. First of alt he explained 
to the workers what wages are and how they are determined. 
The worker sells his labour in a commercial transaction with the 
capitalist, who pays the worker for the time worked or for the 
definite quantity of articles produced. Wages are expressed in 
terms of money; they are a special name for the price of this 
sole commodity which the worker possesses. The worker cannol 
live without making this transaction, without selling his labour 
to the capitalist. Labour, his main form of vital activity, is his 
only means of securing his own existence and that of his family. 
That is why wage labour merely has the semblance of being free 
labour. Like the slave, who was sold as a thing to his owner 
once and for all, like the serf, who was tied to the land for 
which he surrendered to the landowner a part of his labour, the 
wage-worker too is in fact bound to the bourgeois class for life. 
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The most he can do is to change the buyer of his labour — to 
switch from one capitalist to another. 

The price of any commodity fluctuates with supply and de- 
mand and under the impact of com pel il ion among the sellers. But 
whatever these fluctuations, they invariably tend to be on a lev- 
el witli the production cost of the given commodity. I'hese fluc- 
tualions arc neither calm nor measured, but carry the “most 
frightful devastation” in ih-dr wake, and sometimes, in i)criods 
of crises, lead to real industrial anarchy. 

In the category of production cost, or value, Marx then in- 
cluded raw materials and tools us(hI in making the given com- 
modities and measured hy the labour-time embodied in them, and 
also direct living labour, wliicli is likewise measured by time. 

By analogy with other commodities, the cost of production of 
labour consists of llie cost of training the worker and that of 
maintaining him as such. This is the cost of production of the 
worker’s necessary moans of subsislencc, and I heir price consti- 
tutes wages. 

Marx then went on to define profit and refuted the erroneous 
traditional bourgi'ois view of capital as a sum-total of means and 
resources, as accumulated labour which is used for new produc- 
tion. Capilal has a material integument and appears as a thing, 
as many had point (*(l out, but it was Marx who proved that a 
thing does not always serve as capital: only under certain social 
relations is the product of labour, accumulated labour, converted 
into capital. It is Iho product of a definite historical stage of so- 
cial (h'velofunent, and is itself a social relation, namely, the 
pre\ailing relation of tlie bourgeois mod(^ of production, of bour- 
geois society. Whatever its material form, whatever the sum of 
its constituent c(mimodities, it implies the existence of social 
conditions iindc'r which the ownership of things makes it possible 
gratuilously lo appropriate the direci living labour of the work- 
ers, wh(; possess nothing bill their capatdty for work. “It is only 
the domination of accumulated, past, materialised labour over 
direci, living labour that turns accumulated labour into capital.” ' 
Capital and wage labour condition and generate each other. 

Alarx gave the classic definition of capilal and further elab- 
orated the proposition about the exploitation of wage labour 
by capital. Be produced vivid examples to show that the source 
of the capitalist’s profit is that part of the value of the product pro- 
duced by the worker which is in e.xcoss of the value of the means 
of subsistence he receives in the form of wages. Marx also drew 
a clear distinction between real and nominal wages, and also 
put forward the highly important concept of relative wages, whicli 
express the relative shares in the new product of Iho wage- 
vwker and the capitalist, labour and capital. He formulated the 
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following important regularity: even under the most favourable 
circumstances, the worker’s share tends to shrink and that of 
the capitalist to grow. ''Profit and wages remain as before in in- 
verse proportion."' ^ 

Marx showed that the interests of wage labour and capital arc 
diametrically opposed, and that there is a growing gulf between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, the two main classes of bour- 
geois society. With the growth of social wealth and the produc- 
tivity of labour, the proletariat forges for itself only “the golden 
chains by which the bourgeoisie drags it in its train”. ^ 

However, the rapid growth of capital creates the prerequisites 
for a revolutionary transformation of society. In his rough out- 
line, entitled “Wages”, Marx stressed that the bourgeois syslem 
of wage labour ensures the emergence of the material means for 
the proletariat’s social emancipation and the establishment of a 
new social order. Compared with the earlier forms of society, cap- 
italism has the advantage that the domination of capital di- 
vests social relations of their “aura of sanctity” ^ and patriarchal- 
ism so that the cash relation of purchase and sale remains the 
only nexus. The proletariat achieves a stage of organisation and 
strength where it is quite capable of carrying out a fundamental 
social revolution. 

Subsequently Marx and Engels modified, in the light of their 
later views, some of the propositions in Wage Labour and Capital, 
where Marx had followed the classics in treating labour as a com- 
modity. He specified that the worker does not sell the capitalist his 
labour but his labour-power. This was much more than a ter- 
minological refinement— it was Marx’s major discovery in the 
sphere of political ecTonomy. He had also identified the value of 
the commodity with the production cost, leaving out sucli an 
essential component as the value of the surplus product, wliich 
the workers produced and the capitalists appropriated. In other 
words, Wage Labour and Capital reflected a stage in the dcvelo})- 
ment of Marx’s economic theory before it had been finally shaped. 
It was the height to which he rose as an economist towards the 
end of the 1840s as he formulated the principles of the now, 
proletarian economic doctrine. 


EFFORTS TO START A PERIODICAL 

For the extensive dissemination of communist ideas it was 
essential to have a periodical. When the Brussels Communist 
Correspondence Committee was still active, Weydemeyer had 
written to Marx: “It is very regrettable that there is absolutely 

' Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 1, p. 167. 
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no organ in which small articles could be published without cen- 
sorship. I am sure that you are the only person who can edit.” * 

With the foundation of the Communist League, the need for 
such an organ became even more acute. In August 1847, Marx 
worked out a plan for a critical monthly to be started in Bel- 
gium on the share-holding principle. He communicated this to 
his friends in Germany and France, and proposed that a subscrip- 
tion be started, but nothinf? came of the scheme. 

With the support of Marx and his friends, the London leaders 
of the Communist League also tried to start a communist jour- 
nal. They got most help from Wilhelm Wolff. A specimen issue 
of the Kommunistische Zeitschrift saw the light of day in Sep- 
tember 1847. It bore the rallying cry “Working Men of All Coun- 
tries, Unite!” (the first time it appeared in print), and its con- 
tents showed signs of the influence of Marx and Engels. Its 
articles criticised utopian socialist ideas and elaborated on some 
important tactical principles of the proletarian movement (in 
particular, the tactics of tlie working class in Germany). How- 
ever, it had to suspend publication for lack of funds. 

A much more important effort was made by Marx and Engels 
to turn the emigrant Deutsche-Brusseler-Zeltung into the printed 
organ of the Communist League. This iieAvspaper came out twice 
a week beginning on January 1, 1847. It was founded and edited 
by I he petty-bourgeois democrat Rornstedt, who since his stay 
in Paris had been suspected of having connections with the po- 
lice and the French Legitimists. Because he sought to have all 
radical-democratic and socialist trends represented on its pages, 
the paper’s ideological make-up was patchy and amorphous. Gra- 
dually. however, more and more ileras were contributed by fol- 
lowers of Marx and Engels — Georg Weerth, Ferdinand WolH and 
Wilhelm Wolff, tlic latter doing most to turn the paper into a 
vehicle not only for democratic but also for revolutionary-proleta- 
rian ideas. Now and again Marx and Engels would contribute 
items to the newspaper. 

Marx's followers were eagerly following these developments, 
hoping that proletarian influence would become firmly established 
in the newspaper. On April 19, 1847, Heinrich Burgers wrote to 
Marx: “How is the Briisseler Zeitung? The whole thing will be 
mucked up if we take our cue from Herr von Bornstedt. The 
point is whether it is possible ... to get a grip on him.” ^ 

By August 1847, Marx and Engels were fully determined to 
influence the paper’s line more actively by direct participation 
in its publication. Marx wrote as much to Herwegh on August 
8, adding that “despite its numerous shortcomings”, the paper 

* J. Weydemeyer to K. Marx, June 28, 1846 (Central Party Archives of 
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“still has some merits” and that its editor “has declared his wil- 
lingness to meet us halfway in all possible respects”. * Boriistedt 
was amenable because he was in linancial difficulties and un- 
doubtedly hoped that the paper’s prestige— and its shares— would 
soar if such well-known theoreticians and journalists as Marx 
and Engels took a hand in it. Nevertheless, it was not that easy 
to make him accept specific terms. Marx and Engels did not 
start their regular work on the paper until a month later, on 
September 12, 1847. 

By the end of 1847, Marx and Engels had a commanding in- 
fluence on the paper, and for all praclical purposes acted as 
its editors until the final issue appeared on February 27, 1848. 
Boriistedt was only nominally its editor. 

The Deatsche-Briisseler-Zeitung thus became the unofficial organ 
of the Communist League, spreading the programme and tactical 
princi])les of scientific communism, and the idea of revolutionary 
struggle against the feudal absolutist and bourgeois-conservative 
regimes. It was in the front ranks of the gcneriil democratic 
movement, and at the same time took a resolute stand for the 
proletariat's class interests and social demands. 

While working on the paper, Marx revealed himself as a 
brilliant revolutionary journalist. His writing combined theoretical 
depth and solid reasoning with keen wit and ini[)assioned po- 
lemic. Marx the journalist freely drew on Ids extensive reading 
and his ability to make use of the apt historical analogy, liti*rary 
metaphor and the imagery of the great writers. 

In that period, the main purpose of the articles by Marx and 
Engels was to explain to the working class its role and tasks in 
the approaching revolution and prepare the emergent proleta- 
rian party for the coming battles ideologically and tactically. 
Marx sought to make the party immune to the honeyed talk of 
the liberal leaders and to the equally dangerous blandishments 
of political reactionaries who wore a mask of concern for the 
people. 

Such was the purpose of Marx’s first article as a regular mem- 
ber of the paper’s staff. It had been written in connection with 
a series of anonymous articles which appeared in the conservative 
Cologne paper, Rheinischer Beobachter^ and which depicted the 
Prussian state as a champion of the working people. 

In his article, entitled “Communism of the Rheinischer Beo- 
bachtef\ Marx tore the “socialist” mask off the apologists of 
the Prussian monarchy and branded them as the worst reac- 
tionaries and demagogues. He demonstrated the complete fal- 
sehood and harm of the stories about the anti-popular Prussian 
state having a social mission. In his subsequent attacks on the 
Lassallean leaders, who flirted with Bismarck’s Junker govern- 
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ment, Marx referred lo this article to show his attitude to the 
“royal Prussian government socialism”. ^ 

Marx also revealed the true worth of the reactionary dema- 
gogues’ speculations on Christian dogmas and in general terms 
stated that Ifie revolutionary-proletarian outlook was fundament- 
ally hostile to the Christian and all other religious morality. He 
wrole: “The social principles of Christianity declare all the vile 
acts of the oppressors the oppressed lo be either a just 

punishment for original sin and other sins, or trials which the 
Lord, in liis inlinite wisdom, ordains for the redeemed. 

“The social prijiciples of Christianity preach cowardice, self- 
contempt, abasement, submissiveness and humbleness, in short, 
all tlie (pialilies of the rabble, and tlie proletariat, which will not 
[)ermil itself to be treated like rabble, needs its courage, its 
self-confidence, ils pride* and its sense of independence even more 
than its bread.” ^ 

Marx’s article* e^onlaine'd a clear-cut statement of tlie proleta- 
riat's ])osition in the revolutionary situation thal was taking shape 
in Germany. lie urged the masses lo support the bourgeois op- 
jiosilion, while emphasising thal (he Avorkiiig class was dissatis- 
fied witli its insufficiently resolute behaviour in the United Pro- 
vincial Diet. Marx contrasted the Liberals’ moderate line with 
the line towards a revolutionary overthrow of the absolute mo- 
narchy, abolition of the semi-medieval social institutions, and 
democratisation of the wliole social and political system. He out- 
lined a programme for these democratic chang(‘s, including the 
convocation of a truly popular representative body, abolition of 
the corvee system, elimination of class barriers and limitations, 
introduction of trial liy Jury, and freedom of association, assemb- 
ly and the press. 

The main idea that ran through the whole article was that 
the peo])le is the real motive force behind the bourgeois-democra- 
tic revolution. Marx cited the English and French bourgeois rev- 
olutions of the 1 7th and the 18th century, respectively, to il- 
lustrate this idea. In Germany, he stressed, consistent solution 
of the tasks of the revolution would depend on the revolutionary 
activity of the masses and their readiness to “throw'’ the mon- 
archy “into the gutter”, and o pitchfork the lords of the man- 
or. Marx explained that with respect to Germany “revolutionary 
people” meant proletarians, small peasants and the pleb^, three 
class forces whose uniting together presented the greatest threat 
to the whole system of absolute monarchy. 

Marx argued that the working class stood to gain from a vic- 
torious bourgeois revolution, because “the rule of the bourgeoisie 
does not only place quite new weapons in the hands of the pro- 
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letariat for the struggle against the bourgeoisie, but . . . also se- 
cures for it a quite different status, the status of a recognised 
party”. ^ 

In their efforts to help the working class understand its own 
class aims, Marx and Engels did all they could to see that the 
Deutsche-Briisseler-Zeitung provided fuller information to its 
readers about the working-class movement in Belgium and other 
countries, and carried reports on the meetings of the German 
Workers’ Society. The newspaper published articles and other 
material dealing with various aspects of the communist doctrine 
and the propaganda of the principles of proletarian international- 
ism. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ECONOMISTS 

An international congress on Free Trade met in Brussels from 
September 16 to 18, 1847. It was organised by bourgeois advo- 
cates of Free Trade, who wanted the lifting of all import duties, 
complete freedom of competition, and non-intervention by the 
state in business. They saw the congress as an opportunity to 
demonstrate the advantages of their system over protectionism. 
It was attended by many leading figures in bourgeois economic 
science and was widely advertised by the bourgeois press. 

Marx, Engels and some of their associates attended I he con- 
gress, having decided to use it to expose the hypocrisy of bour- 
geois economists. Workers were present in the public gallery, and 
Marx regarded the .congress as a suitable arena for crossing 
swords with the ideologists of the bourgeoisie, and countering 
their views with the proletarian point of view. On its third day, 
when the influence of Free Trade on the condition of the work- 
ing class was being debated, Weerth and Marx put their names 
down for the debate. 

Weerth was the first to take the floor, and his speech clashed 
sharply with all that had been said at the congress. To cries of 
approval from the public gallery, he demanded an explanation of 
why there were no workers’ delegates at a congress discussing 
their condition. He exploded the brazen lies of the Free Traders, 
who pretended that Free Trade was a blessing for the proleta- 
riat, and gave a moving picture of the plight of the proletariat. 

Weerth’s speech had the effect of an electric shock on the 
participants in the congress, and one by one they hastened to 
take the floor in an effort to refute his arguments. When it was 
Marx’s turn, the congress organisers quickly closed the debate, 
although the list of speakers had not run out. A resolution in 
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favour of Free Trade w^as rushed through and the congress was 
wound up. 

Marx and his associates denounced these mean actions in the 
democratic and working-class press. On September 29, 1847, 
the Belgian newspaper, Atelier Democratique^ published a sum- 
mary of the speech Marx had prepared. Engels had articles on 
the congress in the Deutsche-Briisseler-Zeitung and the Chartist 
Northern Star, the latter giving in detail the main points of the 
speech Marx was to have delivered. Thus, considerable publicity 
was given to the clash between the bourgeois and tbe proleta- 
rian trends at the congress of economists in Brussels. 

In his speech, Marx gave a scientific proletarian critique of 
])roLectionism and Free Trade, exposing the false catchwords 
used by tbe advocates of both bourgeois systems and their spe- 
culation on the people’s interests. 

Marx took a concrete historical approach to this and other 
problems. lie held that at the early stage of capitalism protec- 
tionism had been a factor accelerating the formation of the ca- 
pitalist system and strengthening it for the struggle against feu- 
dalism. But in the 1840s, protectionism was justified, in histo- 
rical terms, only in countries like Germany, where protective 
tariffs strengthened the economic positions of the bourgeoisie in 
its drive against feudal survivals. On the whole, however, at the 
stage capitalism ha(] reached in its development, protectionism 
liampt'red the free movemeni of capital and the growth of the 
productive forces on an inicrnational scale. Accordingly, Marx 
stressed that protectionism was conservative and that Free Trade 
was preferable as tlie more progressive of the two. 

Marx showed that far from being a remedy for all the social 
ills, as the advocates of Free Trade insisted, it tended to aggra- 
vate them and to intensify the contradictions of capitalism. How- 
ever, as it deepened tlic antagonism between the working class 
and the capitalist class. Free Trade also promoted the more rapid 
growth of [)rerequisites for the overthrow of the capitalist system. 
“We arc for Free Trade, because by Free Trade all economical 
laws, v\illi their most astounding contradictions, will act upon 
a larger scale, upon a greater (?xtent of territory, upon the ter- 
ritory of the whole earth; and because from the uniting of all 
these contradictions into a single group, where they stand face 
to face, will result the struggle which will itself eventuate in the 
emancipation of the proletarians.” * 

. Marx pointed out that the working class did not expect salva- 
tion from any economic policy of the bourgeoisie, but that its 
slogan was a fundamental revolutionary transformation of the 
whole social system. It had to pin its hopes not on the “charity” 
or “philanthropy” of the powers that be, but on its own revolu- 

^ Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 6, p. 290. 
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lioiiary energy. ‘‘Social reforms can never be brought about by 
the weakness of the strong; they inusf and will be called to life 
by the strength of the weak.” * 


POLExMlCS WITH KARL HEINZEN 

Marx and lOngels had to assert the ideological position of the 
Communist League in polemic not only against bourgeois doc- 
Irinaires, but also against petty-bourgeois democrals, like Karl 
Heinzen, who expressed the hostile attitude to communism of a 
group of German radical journalists and public figures (Frobel, 
Struve, Ruge and others). 

At one lime a petty official and a contributor to the Rheinische 
Zeitung^ Heinzen incurred the wrath of his superiors in 1844 by 
his book entitled The Prussian Bureaucracy and had to flee Ger- 
many to escape arrest. In 1845, in Rrussels, he had long political 
discussions with Marx, Freiligrath and lliirgers, who tried (o 
help him shed his liberal constitutional illusions. He soon went 
to live in Switzerlajid, where he plunged into a mood of mutinous 
individualism and swung to radicalism which ap])eare(i to be 
highly revolutionary but was in fact fairly vulgar. He urged the 
Germans to revolt immediately, to do away with the monarchs 
whom he believed to be the root of all evil, and establish a fede- 
ral republic. At the same time he wrote articles for the [)ress 
slandering the Communists. 

In the autumn of 1847, Marx and Engels found themselves 
forced to start a pokunic with Heinzen. In his article “The Com- 
munists and Karl Heinzen” Engels defined coinniunism as a sys- 
tem of views and a social movement which had sprung from the 
jieeds of life itself. He stressed that the Communists’ ultimate 
goal lay well beyond the establishment of bourgeois-democratic 
freedoms; their immediate task, however, was democracy, and 
in the struggle to establish it they were working together with 
the democrals. But the Communists could not he expected to 
make ideological concessions to their partners, and had the 
right to criticise the latter for their erroneous views. Heinzen’s 
naive social and political views, he said, implied that social jus 
lice could be established by a single revolutionary act against 
the German monarchs. Heinzen had borrowed from the Com- 
munists some of their short-term social demands and set them 
up as the ultimate goal of any ernancifiaton movement, turning 
them into philistine fantasies of a better world. 

Engels’ article gavo Heinzen an opportunity of launching 
another anti-communist attack. This he did in an article entitled 
“A ‘Representative’ of the Communists” in the Deutsche-Brusse- 

* Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 6, p. 281. 
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ler-Zeitung on Oc tober* 21, 1847, which contained even more triv- 
ial moralising over the Communists’ “inconsistency” and “infir- 
mity of views”. This time the rebuff came from Marx in his 
article “Moralising Criticism and Critical Morality” which a[)- 
peared in a number of issues of the Deutsche-Briisseler-Zeitung 
in late October and November 1847. 

Tliis article, like many others writlen by Marx, has many 
facets to it: it is a briJIinnt satire exposing political philistin- 
ism and philistine morality, a literary-historical essay con- 
taining an incisive evaluation of various literary phenomena, a 
theoretical sociological treatise setting out important propositions 
of historical materialism, and a parly document expounding 
(he Cornmuiiist League’s prograniine and tactical ()rinci[)les. This 
wide-ranging conlenl is clothed in an expressive literary form,^ 
with extensive use of analogies from Terence, Sliakespeare, Cer- 
vantes, Goethe and the 18th-ceiilury salirist Jeaji Paul (Rich- 
ler’s [)seudonym). 

Heinzen had the knack of substituting abuse and “moral indig- 
nation” for relevant argiunents, and Marx branded this by 
c()in[)aring his writings with the type of lileralure which in the 
period of I he Reformation was called grobian. Heinzen, Marx 
observed, had (he honour of reviving (his Jilerainre that was 
“flat, bombastic, bragging, thrasonical, putting on a great show 
of rude vigour in attack, yet hysterically sensitive to the same 
Muality in others”. ' Marx sinnved Heinzen’s a])peals to morality 
to be a philistine’s response to revolutionary communist ideas, 
which appeared to the righteous mind of the “virtuous philistine” 
to be immoral and destructive. His [)liilistine morality fitted in 
with his vulgar sociological views. 

Criticising the latter, Marx elaborated a number of proposi- 
tions of historical materialism. He refuted the superficial view 
of political power, wididy accepted by bourgeois and petty-bour- 
geois democrats, as an almighty force from which all “injustice 
in property relations” sprang, and exploded the illusion that 
once the existing authority is overthrown, all the social jiroblems 
can be solved at one go. Ry contrast, Marx expounded and for- 
nnilat(‘d in concrete terms the fundamentals of his doctrine on 
the relationship between tin economic basis and the political 
superstructure. 

It is not property relations that are determined by political 
power, he wrote, but, on the contrary, it is fxditical ])ower that 
depends on (he historically rooted relations of production, or 
property relations, and the consequent class structure of society, 
ft is therefore impossible to abolish the political system at wilt, 
for this requires mature economic and historical [)rerequisites. 

' Ibid., pp. 301, 312. Tbraso a stupid, boastful soldier in Terence’s 
comedy, Eiiniichiis. 
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The emergent new property relations must come into irreconcilab- 
le contradiction with the existing political superstructure. How- 
ever, the latter is in no sense a passive factor in social life. 
Wielded by the class in the ascendant, political power helps to 
accelerate progressive development; wielded by the class on the 
decline, it is a great impediment to progress. Consequently, the 
new social system cannot defeat the old one without removing 
the old political superstructure through revolutionary action. As 
Marx put it, the old political integument of society has to be 
exploded. 

Marx cited the historical development of the absolute monar- 
chy to illustrate the dialectics of the relationship between the 
economic basis and the political superstructure. At the time il 
was not only a task confronting historical science but also a 
burning political problem to reveal the essence of absolutism. 
The struggle against absolutist regimes was the central issue 
of the day in many European countries. At first, the absolute 
monarchy— the feudal monarchy in the period of disintegration 
of medieval estates and the rise of the bourgeoisie— on the 
whole performed a progressive centralising function, but as bour- 
geois relations developed the situation changed. “Formerly en- 
couraging trade and industry and thereby at the same time the 
rise of the bourgeois class, as necessary conditions both for na- 
tional strength and for its own glory, absolute monarchy now 
everywhere hampers trade and industry, which have become in- 
creasingly dangerous weapons in the hands of an already power- 
ful bourgeoisie.” * Abolition of the absolutist order and other 
medieval survivals was a vital necessity in Germany, Austria 
and Italy. 

This could be achieved only through resolute revolutionary ac- 
tion by the masses, similar to that which, during the revolu- 
tionary terror at the end of the 18th century, had managed to 
“spirit away, as it were, the ruins of feudalism from French 
soil”. 2 In contrast to Heinzen’s brash and showy revolutionism. 
Marx said the Communists in Germany and other countries looked 
to a revolution of the 1789-94 type, in which the people would 
liave the decisive say. The working classes would have to fulfil 
their revolutionary tasks in the face of the bourgeoisie’s concilia- 
tory policy, because in Germany the bourgeois generally “seek as 
far as possible to make the change from absolute to bourgeois 
monarchy without a revolution, in an amicable fashion”. ^ Here 
we find the seed of Marx’s doctrine of the hegemony of the work- 
ing class in the bourgeois revolution. 


‘ Mfirx, Engels, CoHeetPd Works, Vol. 6, p. 328. 
2 Ibid., p. 319. 
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Marx saw the bourgeois revolution as an intermediate stage 
in the revolutionary struggle, and showed that it was sheer uto- 
pia to expect its victory to solve all social problems right away. 
But that was precisely Heinzen’s political ideal, as he projected 
a “federal republic with social institutions”, the prototype being 
the United States of America, which he presented as a kind 
of model state. 

By showing up the e;:; icuative nature of the North American 
state and society, Marx dealt a blow at the myth, widespread in 
Europe, that the Transatlantic Republic was a land of social 
harmony. Marx considered the principle of federalism, as ap- 
plied in the USA and also in Switzerland, to be unsuitable for 
feudally fragmented Germany, which at the time was in great 
need of centralisation. Federalism was unacceptable both from 
the point of view of the class tasks of the proletariat, which could 
be more easily united in a centralised state, and of the consis- 
tent struggle for bourgeois-democratic change. To foderaliso Ger- 
many in those historical circumstances would have meant pre- 
serving some of her medieval particularism. Accordingly, Marx 
countered the ideas of the petty-bourgeois democrats with the 
demand that Germany be set up as “one indivisible republic”. ' 

The workers, wrote Marx, “can and must accept the bourgeois 
revolution as a precondition for the workers' revolution". ^ Once 
the bourgeois revolution won, their struggle against the bour- 
geoisie would start in earnest, confronting them with the task 
which had already arisen in countries where the domination of 
the bourgeoisie had been established earlier, namely, to “become 
a power, in the first place a revolutionary power”. ® In this way, 
Marx used his contributions to the press to elaborate one of the 
main propositions of his doctrine — the idea of the proletariat’s 
revolutionary dictatorship as an instrument of the social recons- 
truction of society. 


EFFORTS TO UNITE 
THE REVOLl'TIONARY FORCES 

As Marx and Engels criticised the dogmas and illusions of the 
petty-bourgeois democrats, they also worked to unite the proleta- 
rian and democratic forces against the common enemy —the anti- 
. popular regimes of Europe. Marx vigorously opposed any sec- 
tarian exclusiveness among the workers’ organisations, and held 
that the Communist League should take an active part in the 
general democratic movement, while safeguarding its class in- 

' Ibid., p. 335. 

2 Ibid., p. 333. 

3 Ibid., p. 319. 
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dependence and the purity of its ideological and political tenets. 
He worked to establish a union between the Communists and the 
democrats in the various countries and set up an international 
alliance of the proletarian and democratic forces. 

Marx and Engels took an active part in founding the Brussels 
international Democratic Association, which brought together pro- 
letarian revolutionaries and forward-looking bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois democrats. The idea of setting up such an association 
originated among Belgian and emigrant democrats towards the end 
of September 1847. An international banquet held in Brussels on 
September 27 for this purpose adopted a decision to establish 
an international association. At the time Marx was away in Hol- 
land, where he was visiting relatives on personal business. In 
his absence Engels succeeded in securing broad access to the new 
organisation for workers, and he himself was invited to be a 
vice president. Because he was about to leave* for Baris, Engels 
wrote to the Belgian lawyer, Lucien Jottrand, who had presided 
at the banquet, and proposed Marx in his stead, as having “the 
greatest right to represent German democracy on the commit- 
tee’. ‘ 

Marx returned from his trip to Hollaiid at the beginning of 
October 1847 and threw himself wholeheartedly into pre|)aration^ 
to establish the new organisation. On November 7, 1847, the* 
Brussels Democratic Association was tinally constituted at a 
meeting of ()3 founding members. Its Buies provided for regular 
meetings, the issue of addresses and petitions, and the establish- 
ment of ties with similar societies in other towns in Belgium and 
abroad. The Associatjon’s Committee was conlirmed as its govern- 
ing body at a meeting held on November lo, with tfeneral Eran- 
vois Mellinet, a participant in the Belgian revolution of 1830, 
elected as honorary president, Jottrand as president, and Marx 
and the Erench socialist Jac(jues Imbert, a participant in the re 
publican movement in Erance, as vice-])residenls. Other members 
were Lelewel, re])resenting the Bolish emigrants, and Weerth, tin* 
(ierman Communists. 

Until the end of his slay in Brussels (early March 1848) Marx 
strongly influenced the activities of the Democratic Associa- 
tion, seeking to turn it into a centre for rallying the revolutiona- 
ry and democratic forces of Europe. Largely through his efforts, 
the Association established broad internatiojial lies with the 
Chartists, the Eraterjial Democrats of London, and Erench, 
Swiss and Dutch democrats. It responded to revolutionary events 
abroad and gave public support to the Swiss radicals in their 
fight against the Sonderhund, tin* alliance of seven reactionary 
cantons, which started a civil war in the country in November 
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1847. Members of the Dernocralic Association discussed the con- 
vocation of an inleriialional deinocralic congress. 

Marx worked lo make the Association the leading force in 
the Helgian revolutionary-democratic movement as well, and it 
enjoyed the support of democrats not only in Hrussols, but also 
in other towns. 

There was some friction in the Association between the pro- 
letarian revolutionaries f n I he one hand and the petty-bour- 
geois democrals and bourgeois republicans (among them Jottrand) 
nn the other. The latter soughi to keep the Associalion’s activi- 
ties within the llelgiaii constitutional framework, viewed with 
suspicion the coinmiinisl views of its proletarian members, and 
expressed dissatisfaction over Marx’s criticism of the Free Trade 
doctrine, of which they approved. The differences between Marx 
and Jottrand nearly Jed to a breach. After an incident at an As- 
sociation meet i Jig on February 22, 1848, Marx was forced to 
ainiounce his resignation as vice-president, but Jottrand adopted 
a conciliatory altitude and requested Marx to continue in his 
post, which, in view of the tense situation, Marx agreed to do. 

Mai'X and Engels attached much iinporlan(‘e to establishing 
contacts with the so-called socialist-deniocrath* parly in France 
known after its organ as the Reforme. It hj'ought together petty- 
bourgeois democr-ats atid socialists, and took an active [lart in 
the reform movement, demanding a democratic republii*, univer- 
sal suffrage, and certain social measures in the interests of the 
working people. 

Eut Ledru-Uollin and Louis lUanc, the party’s jietty-bourgeois 
leaders, were carried away by revolutionary catchwords which 
often covered their unpre[)arediiess for revolutionary action. Many 
of the Reforme'^ active members viewed the independent revolu- 
tionary working class movement, with suspicion and adopted an 
arrogant, markedly nationalistic altitude to the democrats of other 
countries. 

Marx and Engels found Louis Ela lie’s potty-bourgeois social- 
ist theory unacceptable, as set out in an 1840 pamphlet, entitled 
The Organisation of Labour, It contained a keen, if sufieiTicial, 
<*ritique of tlu' evils of bourgeois society (the anarchy ol produc- 
tion, competition, and so on), . «id suggested that the social question 
should be solved by production as.sociations of workers by trade, 
set up and operated with the aid of government subsidies. He 
declared: “Th(» state is the banker of Ihe poor”, thereby obscur- 
ing the class character of stale power inider capitalism. He spread 
harmful illusions about the ])ossibilily ol achieving socialism 
through the collaboration of classes and with the hel|) of the 
bourgeois state. 

Marx and Engels saw clearly the .shoi'tcornings of the socialist - 
democratic parly and its leaders, but decided in the interests of 
greater international solidarity of democrals lo co-operate with 
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it because, Tor all its weakness, the party did voice to some 
extent the revolutionary mood of the French masses. U Was 
Engels who played the main role in establishing those ties. An 
extant letter which Blanc wrote to Marx — it is undated but un- 
questionably belongs to that period— shows that Marx, loo, had 
direct contacts with the party’s leaders. 

However, no complete understanding was ever reached, because 
of differences in outlook. When Engels tried to have the Re forme 
print a summary of the speech Marx was to have delivered at 
the economists’ congress, and a review of The Poverty of Phi- 
losophy, he met with an undercurrent of opposition, mainly on 
the part of Blanc. 

In December 1847 and January 1848, Engels wrote articles 
for The Northern Star and the Deiitsche-Briisseler-Zeitung cri- 
ticising ideas among the Reforme party leaders which the Com- 
munists found unacceptable, namely, that France had a special 
cosmopolitan role to play in world history, and that French de- 
mocrats could claim a leading role in the international democ- 
ratic movement. 

The activities of Marx and Engels in the Democratic Associa- 
tion and their relations with the Reforme party show that their 
co-operation with the petty-bourgeois and bourgeois democrats 
was based on principle, and that they did not make any ideolog- 
ical concessions or refrain from criticism of their illusions and 
mistakes. Engels wrote: ‘‘The union of the democrats of dif- 
ferent nations does not exclude mutual criticism. It is impossib- 
le without such criticism. Without criticism there is no under- 
standing and consequently no union.” ^ Working to bring together 
proletarian and democratic forces in a single camp, Marx and 
Engels formulated the principles of the proletarian party's policy 
with respect to the general democratic movement. 

The revolutionary role of the Democratic Association in Bel- 
gium’s political life and the international arena was determined 
above all by the efforts of its Left, mainly proletarian, wing, and 
it was the latter that the Belgian police regarded as the main 
danger. It always had Marx under surveillance. Ever since his 
arrival in Brussels, the police had kept a dossier including copies 
of his newspaper articles. The reactionary ruling circles of Bel- 
gium were preparing to deal summarily with Marx and his 
followers. 

SECOND CONGRESS OF THE COMMUNIST LEAGUE 

The successes achieved at the first congress of the Communist 
League had to bo consolidated by adopting the Rules and draw- 
ing up a Programme, and this called for another congress. The 

* Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 6, p. 409. 
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situation that had developed within the League was another 
reason why the Central Authority in London wanted an early 
congress. Sectarian elements in some communities, especially in 
Germany and Switzerland, had intensified their fight against 
the leadership’s line. In an address fo the Brussels Circle Autho- 
rity on October 18, 1847, the Central Authority said that tlie 
situation could be righted only by another congress. Schapper, 
Moll, and Heinrich Bau^r \vho signed the address, insisted that 
Marx should attend the congress. 

Marx and Engels also attached much importance to the con- 
gress, for they realised that it would provide an opportunity for 
removing all the obstacles to the consolidation by the interna- 
tional proletarian organisation of the principles of scientific com- 
munism and its tactical platform. Both were elected delegates, 
Marx in the Brussels and Engels in the Paris circle of tho Com- 
munist League. 

During the preparations for the congress, the League com- 
munities discussed the “Draft of a Communist Confession of Faith” 
(a list of questions and short answers), which had been written 
by Engels and approved by the previous congress in the summer 
of 1847. In the Paris communities it was (‘onfronted by Hess’ 
“improved” draft, which was, however, found to be unsatisfacto- 
ry, At the request of the Paris members of the League, l<]ngels 
edited and enlarged his draft, calling the new document Princi- 
ples of Communism. He retained the old form but produced a ful- 
ler exposition of the most important programme and tactical 
tenets of the proletarian party. Engels substantiated the histor- 
ical prerequisites of the proletarian revolution and outlined the 
measures to be taken by the revolutionary proletariat after it 
gained power to pave the way for the transition to communism. 

However, Engels himself saw this as no more than a rough 
outline of the programme and soon realised that it was impos- 
sible to confine to the question-and-answer form the content of a 
programme which called for a comprehensive historical substan- 
tiation and coherent exposition. A few days before leaving for 
London he wrote to Marx: “Think over the Confession of Kaith 
a bit. I believe wo had better drop I he catechism form and call 
the thing: Communist Manifes j. As more or less history has gol 
to be related in it the form it has been in hitherto is quite unsuit- 
able ” ^ 

Marx fully approved the idea. Like Engels, he saw Principles 
vf Communism as a preliminary variant of the Communist Lea- 
gue Programme and felt that in its final form it should be a mi- 
litant party manifesto. 

On November 27, 1847, the two friends met on their way. to 
T endon at Ostend, a Belgian seaside resort, where, before crossing 

’ Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence^ p. 40. 
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the Chaiinol, lliey pul up at the Crown Hotel to thrash out the 
questions to be dealt with at the congress. 

The congress sat from November 29 to December 8, 1847, and 
was, for that period, a representative foruin of tlie international 
working-class movenient. It was attended by delegates from Ger- 
many, France, England, Switzerland, and Ilelgiuni. Among those 
who took pari in Ihe work of the congress were the Cliartists, 
Harney and Jones, both members of the Communist League, and 
various leaders of the Polish revolutionary emigrants. Schapper 
was elected Chairman, and Engels Secretary of the congress. 
Heated debates were held at its sessions, with Marx and Engels 
taking a stand for the principles of scientific communism. 

The congress revealed fully the compelling logic and the con- 
clusive reasoning which were distinctive of Marx’s gift as a 
speaker. Everyone i)resenl was highly impressed by his persona- 
lity. his powerful hrain, encyclopaedic knowledge, unbending 
will and ebullient energy. Hut he showed no sign of condescen- 
sion and did not strike any of the attitudes that were the stock- 
in-trade of the political advocates of the bourgeoisie and occa- 
sionally some socialist leaders. While his ideological adversaries 
and those who stubboridy insisted on confused and sectarian ideas 
found Marx implacable and ironic, workers and revolutionaries 
loyal to the working-class cause found him unaffected, friend- 
ly and attentive*. 

Many workers who saw Marx at the sessions of the cemgress, 
at meetings of the German Workers’ Jiducational Society in Lon- 
don, or at public or private meetings, realised that here was 
not only a brilliant scientist, with amazing erudition for his age, 
but a 'age and staunch leader of the working class, who was ca- 
pable of loading it through thick and thin. Friedrich Lessner, a 
veteran of the working-class movement and at the time a j<mr- 
iieyman-tailor in London, found his meeting with Marx a me 
morable occasion. He wrote: “As soon as 1 saw Marx, I fell the 
greatness and suj)eriority of that remarkable man. A single feel- 
ing overwhelmed jne, the feeling of certainty that the wt>rking- 
class movement, which had such leaders to guide it, was bound 
to win.” * 

Lessner and others were especially impress(‘d by Ihe speeches 
Marx delivered at workers’ meetings. “Marx was a born leader 
of the people. His speech was brief, convincing and compelling 
in its logic. He never said a superlluous word; every senleme 
was a thought and every tiumght was a necessary link in tin* 
chain of his demonstration.”^ 

Marx was satisfied with Ihe results of the congress. In the 
discussion of the Communist Leagu(*’s Programme, the principles 

* Marx and Engels und dir crslrn prolelarischrn RrvolutionurCy Hcrlijj, 
S. 132. 

2 Rrminiscenrrs of Marx and Engels, Moscow, 1057, p. 153. 
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of llie new proletarian doctrine won a complete victory, and Marx 
and. Engels were asked to write a programme in the form of a 
manifesto. On their motion, it was resolved that in its external 
relations the League should take an open stand as a Communist 
Party. The congress adopted a innch improved version of the 
earlier writlen Rules. The first paragraph was couched in ])ro- 
graminalic lerms. ft said: ‘‘The aim of (he League is the over- 
Ihrow ol the bourgeoisie, .lir rule of the |)roletariat, (he abolition 
of the old bourgeois society which rests on the antagonism of 
classes, and (he foundation of a new society without classes 
and without private property.” * 

In London, Marx performed another mission wlii(‘h (he Brus- 
sels Democralic Association had assigned to him on his own 
initiative. He was to establish contacts with democralic and work- 
ing-class organisations in b^ngfand. On November 29, 1847, he 
and Engels attended an international meeting to mark the Polish 
uprising of 1880, which had been organised in London by the 
Kraternal Democrats, and there was loud applause as his official 
credentials were read out. 

In his s|)eech at the meeting Marx formulated a number of 
im|)orlanl principles of [iroletarian internationalism, subslaiitial- 
ing the idea of solidarity between (he fighting proletariat and 
the liberation movenuMit of the Polish and oIIhm* oppressed peo- 
ples. He exposed the bourgeois cosmopolites’ hypocritical talk 
about a brotherhood ol nations under the existing capitalist sys- 
t(Mn, and str(»ssed that the working class alone was a consistent 
fighter against national oppression. Its victory over (he bourgeoisie 
would be at the same time the “signal of liberation for all o])- 
pressed naticms”. ^ 

In his speech, J^ngels added: “A natioji cannot become free 
and at the same time continue to oppress other nations.”^ 

Marx’s trip to Ei»gland helped considerably to strengthen the 
international ties of the Brussels Democratic Association. His 
talks in London on the convocation of an internatiojial democrat- 
ic congress were successful and he won the support of Chartist 
leaders and of proletarian and democratic emigrants. There he 
made (he ac<|uaintanc(» of Erned Jones, oiu' of the most talented 
n'voliitionary leadins of the Gli .rtist movement. 

During their stay in London, Marx and Engels participated 
in the work of the (xerman \V(»rkers’ Educational Society, and 
took the opportunity offered by its meetings to ex|)lain the prin- 
■'■iples of communist theory and tactics. (3n November 80, 1847, 
Marx presented a report to its members on various aspects of 
the proletarian movement and communist |)ropaganda. He also 
dealt with the scientific criticism of religion, a [noblern to which 

‘ Marx, Kfig(*ls, Colhtctcd Works, Vol. G, p. G3'k 
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he attached much importance in the campaign to spread the com- 
munist outlook. ^ Engels spoke twice— on November 30 and De- 
cember 7- -and dealt mainly with economic questions. 


AFTER THE CONGRESS 

Marx appears to have returned to Brussels on December 13, 
1847, and Engels arrived there a few days later. Towards the 
end of the month, Engels went back to Paris, but liis stay was 
short, for at the end of January 1848 ho was expelled by the 
French authorities and returned to Brussels. 

In late 1847 and early 1848, in an atmosphere of imminent re- 
volution, Marx, the truly popular leader, worked intensely with 
indefatigable energy. He was engaged in a mass of activities— 
writing the Manifesto of the Communist Party, lecturing at the 
German Workers’ Society, guiding the Communist League, speak- 
ing at public meetings, attacking the opponents of the working 
class in the press, writing letters and meeting friends. He also 
had to put a great deal of effort into the editing of the Deiitsche- 
Briisseler-Zeitung, especially when Engels was away from Brus- 
sels and Marx had to do his work as well. 

Marx devoted a great deal of time and attention to th(» Brus- 
sels Democratic Association. On December 19, he reported fo its 
members on the results of his visit to London. At a meeting on 
December 26 he seconded the motion on the admission to mem- 
bership of Bakunin, who had been deported from France, and 
the German Communist, Dr. d’Ester. On January 9, 1848, ho 
spoke on Free Trade at a meeting organised by the Association. 
Some time after January 20 he went to Ghent with a delegatioTi 
from the Association to attend the opening of the local branch. 
At its meeting on February 13, he assisted in drafting a message 
to the Fraternal Democrats. On February 20, he chaired a meet- 
ing of the Association to hear Engels’ report on the circumstances 
of his expulsion from France. Ho and Engels spoke at a 
meeting on February 22 honouring the fighters for Poland’s in- 
dependence. 

Preparations were in progress for the international democratic 
congress and in a letter dated December 18, 1847, Harney in- 
formed Marx that the Executive Committee of the National 
Charter Association had agreed to take part. Agreement was 
reached on the date and venue of the congress; it was to be 
held in Brussels on August 25, 1848, to coincide with tlu^ 18th 
anniversary of the 1830 revolution in Belgium. This concerted 
and well-conceived plan was not put into effect only because 
Europe was plunged into a whirlpool of revolutionary events. 

’ Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 6, pp. 630-31. 
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Marx’s speech on Free Trade before the Mrussels DeniocraLic 
Association on January 9, 1848, was a great event in Belgium’s 
public life. Marx spoke in French, and the enormous audience 
heard him with unflagging attention. When he finished, a motion 
was passed to have his speech published at the expense of the 
Association. Even before it appeared as a separate pamphlet, the 
Deutsche-Briisseler-Zeitiing published a detailed summary of it 
on January 16, 1848. 

The “Speech on the Question of Free Trade” was based on the 
material Marx had prepared for the speech he was to have deliv- 
ered at the congress of economists in September 1847, with 
the addition of a number of new theses. Lenin summed up the 
gist of Marx’s views as follows: “The conclusion he drew from 
his analysis was that Free Trade signifies nothing but freedom 
for the development of capital.” ^ 

At the same time Marx again sharply criticised the bourgeois 
apologists of Free Trade, his criticism developing into an ex- 
posure of bourgeois liberalism as such. He showed that liberal 
talk of freedom was false and hypocritical, and that the bour- 
geoisie and its ideologists had gravely distorted the idea of free- 
dom and equality, turning it into a cover for violence and ex- 
ploitation and an instrument for deceiving, the masses. 

The “Speech on the Question of Free Trade” was one of the 
first works in which Marx dealt with colonial policy. He showed 
that colonial rule sprang from the ])redatory nature of capital- 
ism itself, the bourgeoisie/s desire to exploit which ran well 
beyond the national boundaries «ind ])roduced both rivalry in 
Ihe world market and the urge of one country to enrich itself 
at the expense of another. He also pointed to the grave conse- 
qinuices of colonial dependence for the enslaved countries, and 
the forcible subjugation of their economy to the interests of the 
bourgeoisie of Ihe metropolis. He expressed profound indigna- 
lion cit the efforts to justify colonial oppression with the aid of 
bourgeois cosmopolitan ideas, and to depict Free Trade as a 
means of establishing the brotherhood of nations and incorporat- 
ing them in a common civilisation. Marx said: “To call cosmo- 
politan exploitation universal brotherhood is an idea that could 
only be engendered in the brai: of the bourgeoisie.” ^ 

There was also broad agreement in proletarian and democratic 
circles with Marx’s speech at a ceremonial meeting in Brussels 
on February 22, 1848, to mark the second anniversary of the 
Cracow insurrection. This speech, together with those of Engels 
and Lclewel, was also issued in a separate pamphlet. In his 
sjjcech, Marx said that while supporting the national liberation 


V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 2, p. 263. 
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movement of Ihe oppressed peoples, the proletarian parly must 
look to the revolutionary-democratic forces of the movemenl, who 
combined the struggle for national independence with support 
for peasant action againsl feudal oppression. Jn fact, ihe Cracow 
insurrection marked a great step forward, precisely because it 
identified the “national cause wilh the democratic cause and Ihe 
emanci[)ation of tlje oppressed classes”. * Marx emphasised that 
Poland's revival should be carried oul on a revolutionary-democ- 
ratic basis. 


WORK ON THE 

MANIFESTO OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 

hi this period Marx's main efforts went into the writing of 
the Manijeslo of the Communist Party. He and Engels work- 
ed on it together in London for a few days after the closure of 
the Communist League congress, and then in Rrussels until En- 
gels’ departure for Paris. Following this Marx worked on Ihe 
Manifesto alone for a whole month, seeking to embody the fun- 
damental ideas of the new revolutionary doctrine in a most con- 
cise literary form, that combined genuine ardour and revolution- 
ary spirit wilh a clear-cut, polished style. Although the Mani- 
festo of the Communist Party was produced by two men Marx 
and Engels -and is the fruit of their creative collaboration, and 
although a part of the text was based on Engels' Principles of 
Communism^ it was Marx who gave these ideas literary expres- 
sion. The Manifesto shows Marx as a genius of revolutionary 
thought and a brilliant master of style. 

Only one page of the rough draft of the Manifesto has sui- 
vived, but it gives a good idea of the |)ains Marx look in writing 
it. We find him working on literally every sentence, deleting and 
amending unsatisfactory expressions and tirelessly seeking the 
right word. A draft |)lan for Section 111, which is also t*xlant, 
shows that Marx continued conslaiilly to improve the structure 
of the Manifesto^ giving it greater coherence with each u(*w ver- 
sion. It was completed towards the end of January and the 
manuscript was sent on to London. 

The Manifesto was printed in a small printing shop in London 
owned by a German emigrant called J. E. Riirghard, a mem her 
of the Communist League and the Gernian Workers' Educational 
Society. The first Gernian edition coincided wilh the February 
revolution in France. In mid-March 1848, 1,000 copies were* re- 
ceived in Paris for distribution in France and Germany. The rest 
of the printing went to various other countries. 

’ Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. G, p. 549. 
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Ill April and May 1848, Iho same printing shop pul out anoth- 
er edition. Kroin March to July 1848, the Manifesto was serialised 
in the German emigrant Jiewsfmper Deutsche Londoner Zeitunf'. 

Very soon Jiumerous efforts were made to issue the Manifesto 
in other Eiiropeaji languages. Three four translations of it 
were made in France from 1848 to 1851, and it was translated 
into Italian and Sf)anish in l‘aris in 1848, but tl)ese translations 
remained unpublished. 

In April 1848, Engels, then in Barmen, was translating the 
Manifesto ijito English, but the first English trajislation made by 
Helen Macfarlane was Jiot published until two years later, in 
November 1850, by the Chartist journal The Red Republican in 
which its editor, Julian Harney, named the authors for the first 
time, in his introduction. In all earlier editions and in many 
subsequent ojies the Manifesto was published anonymously. 

A Danish edition was ])ul out in 1848 by the Danish members 
of the Fraternal Democrats Society. A Polisli edition appeared 
in l\nris at the end of 1848. A Swedish edition, which was dis- 
tributed by the utopian socialist Gotrek, was ])ublished in Stca k- 
holm under a different name: “The Voice of Communism. Dec- 
laration of the Communist Parly.” It is true that in place of tlie 
rallying cry “Working Men of All Countries, Unite!” it had “Vox 
populi — vox Dei!” 

As the proletariat’s struggle for freedom acquired ever greater 
proportions, new (‘ditions of the Manifesto appeared and the num- 
ber of its readers increased. In 1890, l^ngels had good grounds 
for saying that “to a certain extent, the history of the Manifesto 
reflects the history of the modern working-class movement since 
1848”. * This great work was translated by Ihe S|)anish socialist 
Jose Mesa, the Hungarian proletarian revolutionary Leo Krankel, 
the pioneer (»f Marxism in Russia, Georgi Plekhanov, the foun- 
der of the revolutionary Bulgarian Social-Democratic Party, Di- 
mitr Blagoev, Ihe prominent Bolshevik jourjialist Vaclav Vorovsky, 
and the leader of the Hungarian Communists Bela Kun. It was 
translated into Russian by V. I. Lenin during his stay in Samara 
in 1895, and this translatioji was read there in manuscript in 
revolutionary circles. 

Readers of the Manifesto a^ once remarked on the tremendous 
iui|)act which its ideas had on them. After reading the Manifesto 
Lessner recalled: “What I lost in enthusiasm and fancy I gained 
in consciousness of the aim and knowledge.”^ 

For Ihe ruling classes, the very act of reading the Manifesto 
was a crime. For years it was circulated in many countries only 
through illegal channels. The official reaction showed that Marx 
and Engels had dealt a telling blow at Ihe exploiters’ world. 


* Marx and Kngels, Selected Works, Vol. 1, p. 103. 
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FIRST MARXIST PROGRAMME 

The Manifesto is the peak of the creative effort of the founders 
of Marxism before the 1848 revolution, and is of immense histor- 
ical importance. It was a programme which showed the working 
class of all countries the way to emancipation from the capitalist 
bondage, to a triumphant proletarian revolution. Engels was 
right when he said in 1888 that the Manifesto was “the most 
widespread, the most international production of all Socialist li- 
terature, the common platform acknowledged by millions of 
working men from Siberia to California”. ' Lenin wrote: “This 
little booklet is worth whole volumes: to this day its spirit ins- 
pires and guides the entire organised and fighting proletariat of 
the civilised world.” ^ 

It was the first coherent and consistent exposition of the fun- 
damentals of Marxism. By then Marx and Engels had laid a 
sound philosophical foundation for their doctrine, formulating the 
basic principles of scientific communism and a number of key 
jioinis of departure for their economic theory. The Manifesto 
shows that the component parts of Marxism constitute a single 
organic whole. Lenin wrote: “With the clarity and brilliance of 
genius, this work outlines a new world-conception, consistent ma- 
terialism, which also embraces the realm of social life; dialectics, 
as the most comprehensive and profound doctrine of develop- 
ment; the theory of the class struggle and of the world-historic 
revolutionary role of the proletariat -tlio creator of a new, com- 
munist society.” ^ 

The Manifesto opens with a description of the historical situa- 
tion in which it appeared, and the fear and hatred with which 
the powers of the bourgeois world watched the emergence of 
the communist movement. “A spectre is haunting Europe— the 
spectre of Communism. All the Powers of old Europe have en- 
tered into a holy alliance to exorcise this spectre: Pope and Czar, 
Metternich and Guizot, French Radicals and German police- 
spies.” * Marx and Engels believed that Uie best way to refute 
the slander heaped on communism was to issue a bold and open 
declaration of the principles of their revolutionary doctrine. 

The Manifesto shows the origin and development of capital- 
ism, and exposes its intrinsic contradictions and the deepening 
and growing class antagonism between the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat. The establishment of the capitalist system, which 
superseded feudalism, went hand in hand with an unprecedented 


' K. Marx and F. Engels, Manifesto of the Communist Party, Moscow, 
1975, p. 19. 

V. 1. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 2, p. 2''i. 
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growth of tho productive forces, economic progress and the advance 
of science and culture. But at a definite stage of development, 
the relations of production in bourgeois society — like those of 
earlier modes of production — ceased to correspond to the increased 
productive forces, and became a fetter on their further de- 
velopment, breeding economic crises, which rock the whole cap- 
italist system. The Manifesto compares bourgeois society to the 
sorcerer who is no longer able to control the powers of the nether 
world he has called up by his spells. A progressive class during 
its fight with feudalism, the bourgeoisie becomes a reactionary 
class and an obstacle in the way of social progress. 

The Manifesto roundly exposes the true nature of capitalist so- 
ciety, its brutal exploitation of the workers, inhuman morality, 
and unrestrained rule of money, which turns human relations 
into objects to be bought and sold and man’s personal dignity, 
knowledge and skills into a mere exchange value. The 
capitalist system has left remaining no other nexus between man 
and man than naked self-interest, than callous cast payment, 
turning exploitation and plunder of the weak by the strong into 
a principle determining relations between nations. Just as the 
bourgeoisie makes the country dependent on the town, so it 
makes the countries lagging in their economic development “de- 
pendent on the civilised ones, nations of . peasants on nations 
of bourgeois, the East on the West”. * The rule of the bour- 
geoisie plunged whole nations into colonial bondage and carried 
with it bloody wars of destruction. 

The bourgeoisie put production on a social basis, concentrating 
hundreds a?id thousands of workers at large factories, and inau- 
gurating a higher type of social division of labour and closer 
connections between the various branches of the economy. How- 
ever, private capitalist property and private appropriation run into 
irreconcilable contradiction with the social character of produc- 
tion. The very operation of the laws of capitalist economy is 
objectively paving the way for the abolition of capitalist property 
in the moans of production, together with the whole capitalist 
system. 

Having proved the inevitable downfall of capitalism, Marx and 
Engels emphasised, however, that it would not collapse of its 
own accord. A definite class wc.ild play the role of its grave-dig- 
ger. That class has been created by capitalist society itself. “. . .Not 
only has the bourgeoisie forged the weapons that bring death 
to itself: it has als(). called into existence the men who are to 
wield those weapons— the modern workers,— the proletarians. ^ 

No moribund ruling class leaves the historical stage of its 
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own accord, so the bourgeoisie can be overthrown only through 
bitter class struggle and proletarian revolution. 

This revolutionary conclusion is based on a profound analysis 
of the role the class struggle has played in the history of society. 
Ever since the disintegration of primitive society the struggle 
between the oppressed and the oppressors has been the main 
motive force behind historical development. Bourgeois society 
brought to the fore the antagonism between the two main classes, 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, with the other classes 
and strata— the peasantry, the petty traders and artisans, the 
intelligentsia and the lumpenproletariat— occupying an interme- 
diate position. As capitalism developed, the peasaptry and the 
urban middle sections were ruined and declined. They could 
further progress and revolution only by joining with the work- 
ing class and acting in alliance with it and under its leadership. 

The Manifesto contains a comprehensive substantiation of the 
role the working class has to play in world history, as the most 
revolutionary class of any that have come on the historical scene. 
While other oppressed classes were stratified and fell apart, the 
proletariat was concentrated at the capitalist enterprises, grew 
steadily and was by its very status carried into the arena as a 
terrible and implacable enemy of the entire system of wage slav- 
ery. The workers’ very deprivation becomes a revolutionising 
factor, making them consistent fighters against capitalism. “They 
have nothing of their own to secure and to fortify; their mission 
is to destroy all previous securities for, and insurances of, individ- 
ual property.” ‘ At the same time, the working class carries on 
its fight against capitalism not only for its own emancipation. 
It fulfils its emancipatory mission in the interests of all the op- 
pressed, of all labouring mankind, by freeing it from all oppres- 
sion and exploitation for all time. 

The Manifesto shows the various stages of the workers’ strug- 
gle against the bourgeoisie, from spontaneous riots and the de- 
struction of machinery to organised resistance by the revolutionary 
proletariat, which has come to realise its goals and has succeeded 
in rallying its forces on a national scale. This is a more or less 
concealed civil war, raging within bourgeois society, up to the 
point where it inevitably breaks out in open revolution, result- 
ing in the overthrow of the bourgeoisie and the establishment of 
proletarian rule. 

Elaborating the principal regularities of the proletarian revo- 
lution, Marx and Engels wrote that its first step was “to raise 
the proletariat to the position of ruling class, to win the battle 
of democracy”. ^ They said that the proletariat would use its 
political rule to wrest, by degrees, all capital from the bour- 

' Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 6, p. 495. 
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geoisie, to centralise all instruments of production in the hands 
of the proletarian stale, and to increase the total of the productive 
forces as rapidly as possible, so as to advance to a classless, com- 
munist society. 

This idea — the idea of setting up a proletarian dictatorship, a 
proletarian power which was democratic by its very nature and 
expressed the interests and relied on the support of the vast 
majority of the people— was the pivotal one in the Manifesto. It 
is true that the term “dictatorship of the proletariat” was not yet 
used in the Manifesto^ for it took the experience of the 1848-49 
revolution to help Marx and Engels chisel to perfection the for- 
mula expressing the idea of the political rule of the revolutionary 
proletariat. But the concept of the proletarian dictatorship itself, 
of the proletarian state, was not only clearly stated but also 
scientifically grounded. 

The working class would by no means seek to perpetuate its 
power and w’ould bo Ihc only class in history to take this attitude. 
It would establish its political rule only for the period required 
to do away with the exploiting classes, eliminate the conditions 
for the existence of classes in general, and ensure the final 
triumph of the social relations of the new, classless society. ’ 

With brilliant insight, Marx and Engels outlined the main 
features of the communist system, stressing that communism 
would not be established all at once, but in the course of a 
gradual transformation of the old society into the new. They 
outlined the measures which the proletarian state would take to 
pave the way for this transformation, but were not dogmatic 
about them, believing tliat the practice of building the now society 
and its concrete conditions would introduce the relevant correc- 
tives. At the time, Marx and Engels were able to define the dis- 
tinctive fealurcs of the future system only in the most general 
terms. 

The communist revolution would put an end to exploitation 
once and for all, together with every type of social enslavement 
and the parasitic existence of some men at the expense of others. 
National oppression would be eradicated. Colonial oppression and 
bloody wars would disappear for ever. 

Marx and Engels believed that communism would be established 
wilh the real flourishing of material production, a rapid de- 
velopment of the productive un’ces, which would be used for 
the fullest and most compreliensive satisfaction of the material 
and spiritual requirements of all members of society. “In bour- 
geois society, living labour is but a means to increase accumulat- 
ed labour. In Communist society, accumulated labour is but a 
means to widen, to enrich, to promote the existence of the la- 
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bourer.” * One way to abolish the distinction between mental 
and physical labour would be “combination of education with 
industrial production”. ^ The distinction between town and coun- 
try would be gradually abolished. The rural population would 
then be able to escape from the “idiocy of rural life”. The in- 
equality of women would completely disappear. 

Marx and Engels stressed the high humanistic principles on 
which all human relations would be based under communism. 
True individual freedom and the harmony of individual and 
social interests would be established. Communist society would 
be an association of equal working people, in which “the free 
development of each is the condition for the free development of 
all”. ^ The ideas of scientific communism set out in the Manifesto 
were an expression of genuine humanism, and charted the real 
way of realising the age-old aspirations of labouring mankind, its 
urge to be rid of oppression, and live in freedom, equality, brother- 
hood, peace and happiness. 

A great achievement was that the Manifesto laid the founda- 
tions of the doctrine of the proletarian party as the organiser 
and leader of the working class, whose establishment was a 
necessary condition for the proletariat to win political power and 
transform society. 

Marx and Engels described the Communist Party’s role as 
the vanguard of the proletariat in these words: “The Commu- 
nists, therefore, are on the one hand, practically, the most 
advanced and resolute section of the working-class parties of every 
country, that section which pushes forward all others; on the 
other hand, theoretically, they have over the great mass of the 
proletariat the advantage of clearly understanding the line of 
march, the conditions, and the ultimate general results of the 
proletarian movement." * 

The Manifesto set out the fundamental tactics for the revolu- 
tionary party of the proletariat, without producing any universal 
recipes. It stressed the need for the Communists to act in ac- 
cordance with the historical conditions, not with some stereotype. 
In formulating its concrete policy, the party also had to take 
account of general tactical principles, which were equally neces- 
sary whatever the specific local conditions. These were the abili- 
ty to subordinate the immediate aims of the working class to its 
ultimate goals, to maintain the unity of the proletariat’s inter- 
national and national tasks, and to support various revolutionary 
and progressive trends, while maintaining a critical attitude to 
the illusions of its allies. 


' Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 6, p. 499. 
^ Ibid., p. 505. 
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Marx and Engels substantiated the proposition that the com- 
munist movement is international and the consequent principles 
of proletarian internationalism. They stressed the great impor- 
tance of international proletarian solidarity, that is, unity of view 
and concerted action by the proletariat of different countries. 
Their great rallying cry— “Working Mon of All Countries, 
Unitel”— is a striking expression of the common class interests 
and goals of the workers of the world. 

Marx and Engels castigated the bourgeois slanderers who 
sought to ascribe to the Communists the absurd intentions of 
abolishing the right of personally acquiring property as the fruit 
of a man’s own labour, doing away with personal freedom, abol- 
ishing country and nationality, the family, educaiton and so on. 
The bourgeois ideologists accused the Communists of doing what 
bourgeois society itself had done, for it had ruined the small 
properties of the peasant and llic artisan, and had turned the 
worker into a mere appendage of the machine, and was kecjiing 
him in a state of permanent ignorance, by making education the 
privilege of the rich. It used hypocritical cant about the sacred- 
ness of marriage to cover up official and unofficial prostitution. 

Referring to the charge tliat the Communists intended to abol- 
ish country and nationality, Marx and Engels wrote: “The work- 
ing men have no country. Wo cannot take from them what they 
have not got.” ‘ This statement emphasises the proletariat's hos- 
tility to the chauvinism of the bourgeoisie which seeks, under the 
false pretext of “defending one’s country”, to enslave and plunder 
other nations. The workers of the different countries have a com- 
mon international destiny and a sense of solidarity with the work- 
ing people of the oppressed nations, in contrast to their “own’’ 
bourgeoisie, which oppresses these nations. 

This statement reflects only one side of the proletariat’s atti- 
tude to the bourgeois country, and in other passages the Mam- 
festo shows the hostile attitude Marx and Engels took to na- 
tional nihilism. They said that the struggle of the working class 
against the bourgeoisie is at first a national struggle, and that 
the working class of each country must first of all put an end 
to its own bourgeoisie by rallying all the progressive forces of 
the nation. The working people will truly acquire country with 
the victory of the working class. The proletariat is free from 
all national narrow-mindedness and self-conceit, and its national 
interests, correctly understood, arc identical with its internation- 
al interests, and are completely in accord with the principles of 
proletarian internationalism. 

The Manifesto made a point of characterising the diverse non- 
proletarian ideological trends claiming the banner of socialism as 
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Iheir own. It contained a profound analysis of the class essence 
and reactionary orientation of feudal. Christian socialism and 
petty-bourgeois socialism, with “true socialism”, its German 
brand. Marx and Engels believed that the greatest harm and 
danger came from reformist trends, which they classed together 
under the heading of bourgeois, or conservative, socialism, in- 
cluding Proudhon’s petty-bourgeois reformist doctrines. 

The Manifesto paid tribute to the great utopian socialists— 
Saint-Simon, Fourier and Owen— the precursors of scientific com- 
munism, whose works greatly helped to criticise capitalism and 
enlighten the working class. However, as the proletariat’s class 
struggle developed, and scientific communist ideas took shape, 
utopian socialism became increasingly out of touch with life 
and lost its practical importance. Those who clung dogmatically 
to the defects of these doctrines degenerated into reactionary 
sectarians. 

The Manifesto ends with these fiery words: “Let the ruling 
classes tremble at a Communistic revolution. The proletarians 
have nothing to lose but their chains. They have a world to win.” 


“WORKING MEN OF ALL COUNTRIES, UNITE!” ‘ 

The formulation of the first programme of the international 
working-class movement was a great scientific achievement. The 
Manifesto put the main finishing touches to Marxism as a co- 
herent revolutionary outlook. It marked a decisive step in con- 
verting socialism from a utopia into a science, opening up new 
horizons for tlie development of revolutionary theory and for 
translating it into the practice of revolutionary struggle. 


Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 6, p. .519. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


DURING THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1848-49 


In the two revolutionary years 1848-49 
the League proved itself in double fashion: 
first, in that its members energetically took 
part in the movement, in all places, that in 
the press, on the barricades and on the 
hnlllefields they stood in the front ranks 
of the only decidedly revolutionary class, 
the proletariat. The League further proved 
itself in that its conception of the move- 
ment . . . turned out to be the only correct 
one. 

Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 


UEVOKUTIONS IIRKAK OUT IN EUROPE. 
MARX EXPELLED FROM BRUSSELS 


Un February 22-24, 1848, the French people overthrew Louis- 
Philippe, the “bankers’ king”, and proclaimed a republic. On 
March 13, an uprising was staged in Vienna, the capital of Aus- 
tria, and on March 18, in Berlin, the capital of Prussia. Under 
pressure from the masses, Metternich’s police regime collapsed 
and the Auslrian emperor was forced to promise a constitution. 
A bourgeois opposition government came to power in Prussia. 
The people's victory in Vienna and Berlin intensified the rev- 
olutionary movement in the other German states as well. 

After heroic fighting in the streets of Milan on March 18-22, 
the people expelled the Austrian army under Joseph Radetzky. 
The masses of Venice, Piedmont and Rome rose in revolt. The 
revolutionary tide rolled across Europe, running towards the 
borders of bourgeois aristocratic England in the west, and serf- 
holding Russia in the east. 

The historical roots of the 1848-49 revolutions lay mainly in 
the sharpening contradictions between rising capitalism and the 
absolutist feudal order, which siiU prevailed in most European 
countries. In France, it had beex> destroyed at the end of the 18th 
century, and the new bourgeois-democratic revolution there was 
caused by the obstacles which the political rule of the top layer 
of the bourgeoisie, the financial elite, was creating in the way of 
capitalist development. In the other countries, the main tasks of 
the revolution wore to overthrow the absolute monarchies, 
abolish feudal landed estates, cast oB the foreign yoke, and 
set up united national states. 

The 1848 revolutions differed from the classic type— the French 
Revolution— in that they brought a new class, the proletariat, into 
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the broad political arena. Its revolutionary role was most striking- 
ly revealed in France, where the workers fought arms in hand to 
set up a republic and demanded that it should be a social republic. 
The working class also played a decisive part during the fighting 
on the barricades in Vienna and Berlin, although there it was not 
able, as it had been in France, to put forward its own political 
and social demands at once. 

The contradictions between the two main classes of capitalist 
society were most fully developed in England, the stronghold 
of capitalism, but they were also variously manifested in the other 
European countries. Thus, the very outset of the 1848 revolu- 
tions confirmed Avhat Marx and Engels had forecast in the 
Deutsche-Briisseler-Zeitung concerning the arrangement of forces 
in the revolutionary battles: “Behind them [the bourgeoisie] stands 
everywhere the proletariat.” ‘ 

Marx was delighted when he heard the first rciunts of the 
February revolution in France and its reverberations in other 
countries, for he believed revolutionary periods to be the most 
important and crucial moments in world history, when masses 
of people make a great thrust forward, sweeping away every ob- 
stacle to mankind’s progressive development. 

The events in France at once had an effect on Belgium, where 
a movement began in favour of a republic. Marx worked lo have 
the Communist League communities, the German Workers’ So- 
ciety and the Brussels Democratic Association help the people 
overcome their lack of organisation and leadership. At its meet- 
ing on February 27, the Association’s Committee decided to 
launch a broad campaign and to demand that the municipal 
council should organise armed forces to include workers and 
artisans in addition to the bourgeois civil guard. The Democratic 
Association itself started to arm the workers. Only a fortnight 
or so earlier Marx had received his share of his father's estate, 
and contributed a large amount for the purchase of arms. 

Under Marx’s influence, the Democratic Association took a 
number of steps to establish unity of action between the demo- 
crats and proletarian revolutionaries in different countries. On 
February 28, its Committee sent a message of greetings to the 
Provisional Government of France and a letter to Julian Harney, 
editor of The Northern Star and Secretary of the Fraternal Dem- 
ocrats Society, expressing the hope that the Chartists would 
soon succeed in having the People’s Charter passed a law of 
the country. 

Wherever Marx found himself, he never stood apart from the 
struggle of the masses and always devoted all his knowledge and 
energy to it. This won him great respect among democrats and 
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socialists in Belgium, England and France. On March 1, lie re- 
ceived a letter in the name of the French people from Ferdinand 
Flocon, a member of the Provisional Government of France, who 
wrote: “Tyranny exiled you, now free France opens its doors to 
you.” * 

Marx longed to be at I he heart of the revolutionary struggle, 
and his departure for Paris was hastened by the Belgian govern- 
ment, which started reprisals against democrats, foreigners, in 
particular. At 5.00 p.m. on March 3, he was ordered to leave 
Belgium within 24 hours. 

Shortly before that he had been notified of the decision of 
the Communist League’s Central Authority in London handing 
over all its powers to the Brussels Circle. Schapper, Heinrich 
Bauer, Moll and other members of the Central Authority, who 
were preparing to leave for the continent, believed that in the 
new revolutionary period Marx, the real leader of the League, 
should be personally in charge. Plowever, the circumstances in 
Brussels had taken an unfavourable turn in view of the expul- 
sion order issued against Marx and llie arrest of Wilhelm Wolff 
and several other leaders of I he League. Before leaving Brussels, 
therefore, Marx called a meeting at his home of the newly consti- 
tuted Brussels Central Authority, which decided to move the 
Central Authority’s seat to Paris, and authorised Marx to set up 
a new Central Authority there. Tlie Brussels Central Authority 
then announced its dissolution. 

Hardly had the five men who adopted this decision gone home, 
when the police broke into Marx’s homo, carried out a scarcli and 
arrested him on the false pretext that ho had no papers. He was 
maltreated during his arrest and then thrown into a prison cell. 

When Jenny and the Belgian Communist Gigot went to the 
police department to find out what had happened to Marx, they, 
too, were arrested. Because they did not have their passports 
with them, they were charged with vagrancy, but this was so 
obviously absurd that the following day the examining magistrate 
had to release them. 

The numerous protests against the arbitrary acts of the Bel- 
gian police forced them to release Marx too, but his twenty-four 
hours had already expired, so he and his family had to leave 
Brussels without any of their \ crsonal belongings. 

The foul methods used against Marx and his wife by the rul- 
ing circles of the “model constitutional state” were exposed 
in Marx’s statement to the newspaper La Reforme and Engels’ 
letter to the editor of The Northern Star. The protests in the 
press and questions in Parliament forced the Belgian government 
to announce the dismissal of the officials who had taken the 
high-handed action against Marx. 



MARX IN PARIS. FIGHT AGAINST 
“EXPORT REVOLUTION” PLANS 


Immediately upon his arrival in Paris, Marx began to form 
a new Central Authority of the Communist League and was soon 
able to inform Engels, who had remained in Brussels, that the 
new Central Authority had been set up, with Marx as Chairman, 
Schapper as Secretary and Wallau, Wilhelm Wolff, Moll, Hein- 
rich Bauer and Engels as members. Marx urged his friend to 
come to Paris as soon as possible. 

.At the time, a very popular idea among the foreign emigrants 
in Paris— Germans, Poles, Belgians, Irish and Spaniards— was 
to form armed legions for the liberation of their countries and 
the establishment of republics. A German legion which was to 
make a raid on one of the border German slates was initiated 
by the popular poet Herwegh and Bornstedl, one-time editor of 
the Deutsche-Brusseler-Zeitung, who were leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Society in Paris. 

.At first their agitation among the German emigrants, who were 
longing for revolutionary action, was highly successful, and Avas 
approved even by Weerth, who before Marx’s arrival had been 
elected to the Democratic Society’s Committee. At a meeting of 
German democrats on March 6, Karl Schapper also backed the 
idea of an armed legion. However, Marx soon convinced them 
and other emigrant workers that this was a futile and harmful 
undertaking, and Bornstedt was expelled from the Communist 
League on March 16. 

Marx and Engels, who soon came to Paris, sought to explain 
to the workers the great harm of the reckless idea of “c.xporting 
revolution”. Engels subsequently recalled: “We opposed this 
playing with revolution in the most decisive fashion. To carry 
an invasion, which was to import the revolution forcibly from 
outside, into the midst of the ferment then going on in Germany, 
meant to undermine the revolution in Germany itself, to strengtli- 
en the governments and to deliver the legionaries . . . defence- 
less into the hands of the German troops.” ' 

As a counterweight to the Democratic Society, a legal Ger- 
man Workers’ Club was set up on Marx’s initiative. A joint meet- 
ing of the four Paris communities of the Communist League on 
March 9 approved its draft Rules, submitted by Marx. At the 
meetings of the Club at the Picard Cafe in the Rue St. Denis, 
Marx, Engels, and their followers urged the workers nol to join 
the legion and to return home one by one. Marx elucidated the 
nature and the prospects of the revolution in France. In a long 
report at one meeting he explained to the workers that the Feb- 

‘ Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, p. 184. 
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ruary revolution was only the start of the movement, and that 
it was soon bound to be followed by an open struggle between 
the French proletariat and the bourgeoisie, a struggle on which 
the future of the other European revolutions would largely de- 
pend. In his efforts to foster the spirit of proletarian interna- 
tionalism among the German workers, he urged those who were 
still in Paris to prepare themselves for the French proletariat’s 
forthcoming struggle and told them about revolutionary events 
in other European countries. However, he and Engels concen- 
Irated mainly on explaining the character and specific features 
of the revolution which bad broken out in the (xorman states. 


DEMANDS OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY IN GERMANY 

Marx and Engels were faced with the urgent task of for- 
mulating the political platform, strategy and tactics of the Com- 
munists, the main demands that would serve as guidelines for 
the mass revolutionary struggle. 

The general theoretical principles of communist tactics had 
been laid down in the Manifesto of the Communist Parly, and 
the task now was to formulate them in concrete terms proceed- 
ing from the new elements that had been produced by the Feb- 
ruary revolution in France and tlie Marcli events in Vienna and 
B(‘rlin. It became clear just after the March revolution that the 
liberal bourgeoisie, which had gained power, was terrified by the 
revolutionary activity of the masses, the French working class 
in particular, and was inclined to a cowardly compromise with 
tlie forces of reaction. Only the more progressive*, democratic 
forces of the nation could carry the bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion to its end. 

Marx and Engels believed that the unification of Germany, 
divided politically and economically, was the basic issue of the 
revolution there. Their Demands of the Communist Party in Ger- 
many formulated the proletariat's national programme which met 
the interests of the whole German people. The first, basic de- 
mand was that: “The whole of Germany shall be declared a sin- 
gle and indivisible republic.” ‘ In those historical conditions only 
the establishment of this type of republic would make it possible 
to remove such obstacles to Germany's uuificalion as the rivalry 
l)Olweon Prussia and Austria, the nuineroiis dynasties and the 
provincial narrow-mindedness, to complete the formation of the 
German nation and lay a broad foundalion for the unity of the 
working class on a national scale. 

Marx and Engels saw the struggle for German unification as 
an organic i)art of the struggle for democracy. They put forward 

Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 7, p. 3. 
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a number of demands aimed at the democratic transformation 
of the whole political system, namely, universal suffrage for men 
who had reached the age of 21, salaries for members of Farlia> 
ment, universal arming of the people, legal services free of charge, 
complete separation of Church and State, and universal ainl free 
education of the people. In contrast to the petty-bourgeois dem- 
ocrats, Marx and Engels saw these general democratic demands 
not as the ultimate aim of the revolution, but as political measures 
creating favourable conditions for the proletariat’s subsequent 
struggle for socialism. They believed the struggle for democracy 
to be an integral part of the struggle for socialism. 

A key task before the revolution was to do away not only 
with the political domination of the nobility, but also willi its 
economic basis, the landed estates. Accordingly, tlie Demands 
formulated the Communists’ agrarian programme: abolition, with- 
out compensation, of corvees, quit-rent and tithes other feudal 
obligations, and the handing over to the state of the princely 
and other feudal estates, all mines, and so on. Large-scale farm- 
ing was to be conducted on the nationalised lands with the use 
of the most up-to-date scientific methods and in the interests of 
the whole of society. Not only were all the survivals of feudal- 
ism to be rooted out, but the very possibility of capitalist ex- 
ploitation of the peasants —small holders and tenant farmers— 
was to be limited. The democratic state was to take over the 
mortgages on peasant land and receive the interest on them; all 
the land rent or rental dues w'ere also to be paid to the state. 

This was the most radical agrarian programme put forward by 
any party in the German revolution and, together with various 
other points of the Demands, it outlined measures that were to 
be not only the “last word” in the bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion, but also a step forward to socialism. Apart from the ualion- 
alisation of feudal estates, mines, mortgages and rent, these 
transitional measures included the substitution of a state bank 
for all private banks, nationalisation of the railways, steamships 
and the posts, curtailment of the right of inheritance, introduc- 
tion of steeply graduated taxes and abolition of taxes on articles 
of consumption, the inauguration of national workshops, state 
provision of work for all workers, and care for those who were 
incapacitated for work. All of this was to facilitate the subse- 
quent transition to the proletarian revolution and the attainment 
of its main goal — the abolition of bourgeois private juoperty. 
Marx and Engels believed that this goal could be achieved in 
the course of an uninterrupted, steadily mounting revolution. 

Marx and Engels regarded the proletariat and its immediate 
allies— the petty bourgeoisie and the small peasants - as the 
social force capable of implementing the Demands through rev- 
olutionary struggle. The historical period this would take de- 
pended not only on the relation of class forces in Germany 
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itself, but on Ihe course of the revolutionary struggle in the 
more developed countries— France and England. 

The Demands were the first concrete programme of the pro- 
letariat in the bourgeois-democratic revolution. They were issued 
as a leaflet in Paris at the end of March and appeared in a num- 
ber of newspapers in Germany in early April. Together with the 
Manifesto of the Communist Party ^ this highly important docu- 
ment of the Central Authority was circulated among members of 
the Communist League fo take with them when they left for 
Germany. 

The Central Authority of the Communist League succeeded in 
sending 300-400 workers to Germany, one by one, and in early 
April Marx and Engels also set out for their native land to take 
a direct part in the revolution there. 


START OF ACTIVITY 
IN REVOLUTIONARY GERMANY 


Marx and Engels stopped for a few days in Mainz. While he 
was still in Paris, Marx had sent Karl Wallau, a member of the 
Central Authority, back to the latter’s home town of Mainz, to 
make the first attempt to centralise the activity of the working 
men’s societies being set up in Germany. 

This was an important and highly difficult task. In England 
and France the industrially developed capitals were natural cen- 
tres for the working-class movement, but in Germany the move- 
ment was scattered over the different states, provinces and sepa- 
rate industrial areas. Artisans predominated among the workers, 
and many of them wanted complete restoration of the guilds, 
which they believed would cure the ills of capitalist competition. 
Marx and his followers sought to help ihe German workers to 
take an intensive revolutionary course to catch up with the 
English and French workers, and thus be equal to the tasks with 
which history was presenting them. 

On April 5, before Ihe arrival of Marx and Engels, the Work- 
ers’ Educational Society in Mainz issued an appeal “To All Work- 
ers of Germany”, which was signed by its Chairman Wallau 
and Secretary Cluss. ^ It contained a call for the establishment 
of workers’ associations across the whole of Germany to defend 
the proletariat’s economic and political interests, and ties be- 
tween these associations whose centre should be Mainz, pend- 
ing the convocation of a conference, which was finally to 
decide on the seat of the governing body. During their stay 
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in Mainz, Marx, Engels, VVallau and Cluss discussed a plan for 
further action to unite the workers’ societies. 

Thus, from the early days of the revolution Marx took steps 
to found a mass political organisation of the German proletariat 
on the lines of the National Charter Association, with the Com- 
munist League as its core, its ideological and political centre. 

Marx regarded a revolutionary organ which he was planning 
to publish in Cologne as being of prime importance for the task 
of consolidating the German proletariat and enhancing its class 
consciousness. 

In contrast to the bureaucratic and philistine atmosphere of the 
Prussian capital, Cologne was the centre of the progressive Rhine 
Province, with its large-scale industry, emerging proletariat, 
and the Code Napoleon, which allowed the press relatively more 
freedom than did the Prussian Law. 

Marx arrived there on April 11 and tiled an application for 
citizenship with the Cologne magistrates, because he had been 
forced to give up Prussian citizenship in 1845. Permission was 
granted and the Marx family came to live at 7 Cecilienstrasse. 

In preparing the publication of the newspaper, Marx and En- 
gels had to overcome considerable political and organisational 
difficulties. Their endeavour was facilitated by Marx’s high rep- 
utation as editor of the Rheiniseke Zeitung and support from 
his friends and followers. It was called the Neue Rheinische Zeit- 
ung, to emphasise the continuity and to bring out the difference 
in its platform and conditions of publication. 

The main burden of the preparation fell on Marx, whose organ- 
ising talent and editorial experience helped to launch the pub- 
lication of this large revolutionary daily within a very sliort pe- 
riod. There were considerable financial difficulties, because even 
the radical bourgeois refused to finance a paper they expected to 
develop into their antagonist. As a result, Marx had to begin his 
paper with a very small share-capital collected by subscription, 
of which only a small part was in cash. 

Meanwhile, he faced some pressing tasks in guiding the Com- 
munist League. When he was still in Paris, Wallau, Born, Weerth 
and Wolff had been sent to Germany to strengthen the local 
League communities, the latter visiting Mainz, Coblenz, Cologne, 
Hanover and Berlin and temporarily stopping in his native Si- 
lesia. More emissaries were sent to the various cities after Marx 
and the other members of the Central Authority had arrived 
in Cologne. Engels visited Elberfeld and Barmen; Schapper, 
Mainz, Hessen-Nassau and his native Wiesbaden; Dronke, Cob- 
lenz, Frankfurt-am-Main, Mainz, Hanau and Kassel. 

The emissaries’ firsthand reports and letters showed that the 
workers had yet to become aware of their class interests and 
were still under the influence of the bourgeoisie and the petty 
bourgeoisie. Anti-communist propaganda had been intensified 
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after the February and March revolutions. All of this greatly 
hampered the activity of the Communist League's few com- 
munities, quite apart from the differences within the League 
which had yet to become a solid, monolithic organisation. 


OPPOSING THE VIEWS 
OF GOTTSCHALK AND BORN 

A popular physician, Andreas Goltschalk, who was a member 
of the Cologne community, openly came out against the line 
pursued by Marx and tlic Central Authority of the Communist 
League. Gottschalk, the head of the Workers’ Association he had 
set up at Cologne, acted according to his own lights, changing 
his political views with quick succession. At first he advocated 
a “democratic monarchy”, but soon appealed for a “workers’ 
republic”. In the spirit of “true socialism”, he ignored the ob- 
jective historical tasks of the bourgeois-democratic revolution. 

He regarded the ways and means of achieving a “workers’ repub- 
lic” in the same spirit, trying to convince the workers that they 
could do so by acting within the framework of the law. Instead 
of clarifying the contradictions between labour and capital, he 
spread utopian ideas about all men being brothers and sought 
to provide a religious and ethical basis for communism, which 
he stripped of its class content. 

Gottschalk’s erroneous sectarian tactics sprang from his con- 
fused theories, and this was clearly seen during the elections to 
the all-German and the Prussian National Assembly, which he 
urged the workers to boycott because they were being held in 
two stages. His attitiuic tended to isolate the proletariat political- 

ly- 

Gottschalk’s moderate action did not match his ultra-revolu- 
tionary talk. The Workers’ Association confined its activities to 
deluging the government and the local authorities with petitions 
expressing craft attitudes and artisan preconceptions. 

Marx and the Communist League's Central Authority lost no 
time in roundly condemning Gottschalk’s activities in the Cologne 
Workers’ Association. Gottschalk bridled and handed in his 
resignation from the Communist League. When Marx asked him, 
at a meeting of the Cologne community on May 11, 1848, about 
his attitude to the Communist League, Gottschalk said the 
League’s Rules posed a threat to his personal freedom. The petty- 
bourgeois socialist found himself restricted by the constitutional 
framework of the proletarian organisation. 

Marx held that the break with Gottschalk should not imply a 
break with the Cologne Workers’ Association, for he realised 
that Gottschalk’s influence was due to the existing level of the 
working-class movement, and so refrained from openly attacking 
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Gottscbalk for the time being because this could be misconstrued 
by tbe workers. Sven wben Gottschalk made slanderous charges 
against the Neue Rheinische Zettung in the Cologne Workers 
Association newspaper, which he edited, Marx displayed remark- 
able restraint and let the attack pass, in the hope that the patient 
and persistent efforts of his followers and the workers’ own ex- 
perience would help them to see the error of Gottschalk’s tactics, 
Leftist in form, but opportunist in substance. Marx was proved 
right. 

Stephan Born, another member of the Communist League, also 
took a special stand. In a letter he wrote to Marx from Berlin 
on May 11, he boastfully claimed to be the leader of the work- 
ing-class movement and the chairman of a sort of workers’ par- 
liament, consisting of deputies from many trades and factories. 
Born wrote that the bourgeoisie had confidence in his talent as 
a “go-between”, and that the Prussian Minister of Trade, no less, 
had contacted him. Born’s letter revealed his high-handed atti- 
tude to the Communist League, and for a good reason. By urging 
the workers and artisans to concentrate mainly on the day-to-day 
economic needs. Born was distracting their attention from highly 
important political tasks. He argued that in contrast to England 
and France, Germany had no crystallised classes — capitalists and 
workers— and that the German industrialists were holding out a 
“friendly hand for agreement” ' with the workers. 

The documents issued by the Workers’ Brotherhood, set up 
in Berlin in August and September 1848, also bore the mark of 
Born’s reformism and conciliation. It is true that some of Born’s 
articles and documents issued by this organisation showed evi- 
dence of Marx’s influence. Engels said that Born “was not at 
all the man who could bring unity into the conflicting tenden- 
cies, light into the chaos. Consequently, in the official publica- 
tions of the association the views represented in the Communist 
Manifesto were mingled hodge-podge with guild recollections and 
guild aspirations, fragments of Louis Blanc and Proudhon, j)rotec- 
tionism, etc.; in short, they wanted to please everybody”. ^ 
Defining the differences between Marx and Born, Lenin sub- 
sequently wrote about the “two tendencies in the working-class 
movement of 1848 in Germany, the Born tendency (akin to our 
Economists) and the Marxist tendency”. ^ Born’s stand was one of 
the earliest manifestations of opportunism in the German working- 
class movement, and however much it differed outwardly from 
Gottschalk’s “Leftist” sectarian views, they both were at root 
petty-bourgeois, for both hampered the political education of 
the proletariat and the growth of its class awareness. 

' Berliner Zeltungs-Halle No. 89, April 13, 1848, Beilage. 

* Man and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, p. 185. 

■' I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 9, p. 139. 
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liut the establishment of the Workers’ Brotherhood, which 
soon brought together over a hundred workers’ societies, mainly 
in East Prussia, Mecklenburg and Saxony, was a positive fact 
in itself, and tliat is wJjy Marx did not openly criticise Born 
cither. The Neue Rheinische ZeiLung carried without comment 
Born’s programme for the J:5erlin workers’ congress, which was 
strongly influenced by the ideas of Blanc and Proudhon. Marx 
sooji published a statement, however, explaining that the publica- 
tion of this programme did not imply acceptance of it. An edi- 
torial article in the Neue Rheinlsche Zeiiung, aimed against the 
Turin liberal newspaper Concordia^ contained a protest over the 
fact that paper had “mistaken the programme issued by the 
respective commission for the Workers’ Congress, and which we 
merely reported, for our own". ^ 


PROLETARIAN WING 
OF THE DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT 

'riie appeal issued by the Mainz Workers’ Educational Society 
did not meet with a broad response. The establishment of a cen- 
tralised political organisalion of the proletariat was hampered 
by the backwardness and political immaturity of the German 
workers, the purely local nalure of the niovcmont, and its par- 
ticularism. There was also (he separatist activity of Gottschalk 
and Born. Other reasons for the failure were the Communist 
League’s small membership and poor organisation and the inade- 
quate ideological development of many of its members. Engels sub- 
sequently wrote: “As could easily be foreseen, the League proved 
to be much too weak a lover as against the popular mass move- 
ment that had now broken out. 'rhree-qiiarters of the League 
members who had previously lived abroad had changed their 
domicile by returning to I heir homeland: their previous com- 
munities wore thus lo a great extent dissolved and they lost all 
contact with the League. . . . Finally, the conditions in each sepa- 
rale petty state, each province and each town were so different 
that the League would have been incapable of giving more than 
the most general directives; such directives wore, however, much 
better disseminated through the press.” ^ 

Following an all-round assessinenl of the situation, Marx and 
the League’s Central Authority which he headed found it neces- 
sary to adjust the forms and methods of the Communists’ activ- 
ity and their tactics. The League’s continued existence as a 
secret organisation would have turned it into a sect, and this 
would have been tantamount to abandoning active participation 

* Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 7, p. 272. 

- Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, pp. 184-185. 
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in the revolution. Because the direction of the small number of 
communities and individual members of the League scattered across 
Germany had to be confined to general political directives, it was 
much easier to do this through the newspaper Marx was editing. 
Accordingly, Marx and a majority of the Central Authority mem- 
bers decided that there was no point in continuing with the 
League as a secret organisation. They did not intend to dissolve it, 
however, but merely to modify the organisational forms and meth- 
ods of its work in view of the fundamental change which had 
taken place in the conditions in which it operated. Members of 
the Communist League, under the political guidance of the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung's editorial board, were now to make wide use 
of legal opportunities in carrying on their work among the masses. 
Workers’ associations, to whose establishment and strengthening 
Marx continued to attach great significance, were an important 
field of their activity. 

The Communists were also to become active in the democratic 
societies which sprang up everywhere as broad political organisa- 
tions, bringing together workers and petty bourgeois. Participation 
in democratic societies gave the Communists opportunities to 
exert ideological and political influence on the workers who had 
not yet separated from bourgeois democracy; on the other hand, 
it also enabled them to influence the petty-bourgeois democrats 
and to draw them into the common front of struggle to complclo 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution. Marx and liis closest asso- 
ciates joined the Democratic Society which was set up in Cologne 
at the end of April 1848, and Marx advised his followers in other 
German towns to do likewise. The Communists joined these dem- 
ocratic organisations on the understanding that they would 
maintain their own political |)ositions and openly criticise the 
vacillations and inconsistencies of the petty-bourgeois democrats. 

The participation of Marx and his followers in the activities 
of the Democratic Society in Cologne roused fears among local 
bourgeois circles. In the middle of May, the liberal Kolnische 
Zeitung expressed dissatisfaction that the society’s meetings were 
being influenced by the “ill-intentioned Communists”. 

An all-German democratic congress was held at Frankfurt am 
Main from June 14 to 17, with members of the Communist 
League taking an active part in its work. The congress elected a 
Central Committee and adopted a resolution to set up district 
committees. Steps were also taken in Cologne to establish a dis- 
trict centre to bring together all the democratic organisations in 
the Rhine Province and Westphalia, including the workers’ as- 
sociations. Marx became a member of the joint committee of 
three Cologne organisations (the Democratic Society, the Work- 
ers’ Association, and the Workers’ and Employers’ Association), 
which began to play the part of a Provisional Democratic Dis- 
trict Committee. But Marx also strove to ensure the maintenance 
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of the organisational independence of the workers’ associations. 

The Neue Rheinische Zeitung's political platform was deter- 
mined by the entry of Marx and his followers into the democrat- 
ic societies and the forms of co-operation with the petty-bour- 
geois democrats which they had worked out at this stage. Engels 
subsequently wrote: “In this way, when we founded a big news- 
paper in Germany, our banner was determined as a matter of 
course. It could only be that of democracy, but that of a de- 
mocracy which everywhere iMuphasised in every point its specific 
proletarian character.'' * 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

OF TOE NEUE RHEINISCHE ZEITUNG 

The first issue of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung with the sub- 
title, “Organ of Democracy”, and dated June 1, 1848, appeared 
late on May 31. On the editorial board were Karl Marx, editor- 
in-chief, Heinrich Burgers, Ernst Dronke, Frederick Engels, 
Georg Weerth, Ferdinand \Volff and Wilhelm Wolff. This made 
the paper not only an organ of democracy, but also an organ 
of the Communist League, its directing and organising centre. 
The members of tlie l)oard shared the same view^s, and worked 
together smoothly and efficiently, with a clear-cut division of la- 
bour, which took account of the personal qualities of each. 

Work on the Neue Rheinische Zeitung brought out Marx’s 
brilliant talent as editor and revolutionary journalist to the full. 
Engels wrote: “It was primarily his clear vision and firm attitude 
that made this publication the most famous German newspaper 
of the years of revolution."^ Apart from laying down its general 
line, Marx wrote a great miinber of editorial articles, which were 
published unsigned, but which are easily identified by his brilliant 
style, his concise sentences, witli their sharp antithetical construc- 
tions, and the irony with which he exposed the enemies of the 
revolution. His style is al>o imprinted on the leading articles 
written by his colloaguos, which he edited. 

Marx sought lo mould the newspaper into a single whole and 
so made a point of reading and editing other articles and reports 
with his usual thoroughness. As editor-in-chief, he did a vast 
amount of work, for in addition to the regular daily issues, there 
were special issues and handbills which wore circulated not only 
in the Rhine Province, hut well beyond it. On behalf of the edi- 
torial board, Marx wrote many letters to the paper’s correspon- 
dents in Germany and other countries and kept in touch with a 
number of progressive publications abroad. 

’ Marx and Engels, Sclrrtrd Works, Vol. 3, p. 166. 

2 Tbid., p. 107. 
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The paper’s financial affairs look up much effort, but even more 
strength and nervous energy went into the running battle against 
the authorities, the courts, and the reactionary and liberal press 
with their threats and slander. Occasionally the members of the 
editorial board had to hold the fort against Prussian militarists 
who raided the newspaper premises. 

Engels was Marx’s right-hand man, and he himself testified 
to how closely they worked together. *‘In general, it is almost 
impossible to distinguish Marx's articles dating to the period 
from my own, because we systematically shared the work.” ‘ En- 
gels’ broad outlook and skill and ease in writing made him an 
invaluable member of the editorial board, and Marx was delighted 
wdth his friend’s journalistic talents: “He is a real encyclopaedia, 
able to work, merry and sober, at any hour of the day or night; 
he is as quick as the devil at writing and thinking.” ^ When 
Marx was away Engels took over as editor-in-chief. 

Wilhelm Wolff was a reliable assistant of Marx and Engels 
on the editorial board, and his journalistic talent was best re- 
vealed in his articles on the agrarian question, for he had a good 
knowledge of rural life, especially in his native Silesia. 

Georg Weerth’s poetic talent and boundless sense of humour 
were put to brilliant use, and his series of pungent feuilletons 
^‘The Life and Deeds of the Renowned Cavalier Schnapphahnski”, 
a satire on the typical reactionary Prussian Junker, was a great 
success. 

Ernst Dronke was an experienced journalist and the author of 
many articles and a large book entitled Berlin for which he had 
been imprisoned in a fortress. Although he had been a “true 
socialist”, Dronke lived up to Marx’s best hopes. 

Heinrich Burgers had a place apart on the editorial board. 
Although a member of the Communist League, he had yet to 
shed all of his petty-bourgeois views. His very first article in- 
duced Marx to give up the idea of making further use of his 
journalistic services. While nominally remaining an editor of the 
newspaper, Burgers was doing more good by representing it at 
popular meetings and rallies. 

Ferdinand Freiligrath, a i)opular revolutionary poet, joined the 
editorial board in October 1848. His poems in the Neue Rheini- 
sche Zeitung, many of which had been written at Marx’s re- 
quest, subsequently proved to be some of his best works. 

The Neue Rheinische Zeitung was the only periodical not only 
in Germany but in the whole of Europe which gave a profound 
scientific analysis of the major events of the German and the 
European revolution as a whole. It revealed a remarkable aptitude 
for prediction, and sought to help the people, who were mak- 

• Marx, Engels, Werke^ Bd. 36, S. 315. 

* Ibid., Bd. 28, S. 596. 
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ing history, to find their bearings in the labyrinth of the class 
struggle, and to understand both the general aims of the revolu- 
tion and the concrete tasks arising at its various stages. It 
taught the masses to be bold and to display unflinching stead- 
fastness and readiness for resolute action. 

Its persistent struggle for the German people’s true national 
interests was combined with a spirit of proletarian international- 
ism: it gave resolute support to all revolutionary mass move- 
ments, wherever they dcvf’b>]*ed, exposing their enemies and un- 
masking their false friends. 

Marx kept a close watch on developments of the European 
revolulion, attaching decisive importance to the events in France 
and their influence on the future of Germany and the whole of 
Europe. He added whole passages to the reports sent in frojm 
Paris (notably by Ferdinand Wolff and Ernst Dronke, wlio stayed 
there for some time) to show the meaning of the events and 
to suggest conclusions, which he subsequently elaborated in The 
Class Struggles in France and The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 
Bonaparte. 

The Neiie Rheinische Zeilung maintained close ties with 
French, English, Italian, Swiss, Belgian, Polish and other dem- 
ocrats, vigorously defending their cause on its pages. It, had 
good right to call itself an organ not just of German but of 
European democracy. 

While carrying the banner of democracy, the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung was not an official organ of any democratic organisa- 
tion in Germany. From its first issue, if criticised the weaknesses 
and mistakes of the German democ rats and invariably advocated 
the proletarian standpoint in the general democratic movement. 

It was not only the rostrum from which Marx and his follow- 
ers addressed the masses, the ])roletariat above all, and for- 
mulated the “real slogans of struggle”. It was also an organising 
centre, a kind of revolutionary headquarters, rallying the people 
to implement thes(' slogan^. Engels later recalled: “Those were 
revolutionary times, aini at such times it is a pleasure to work 
in the daily press. One sees for oneself the effect of every word, 
one sees one’s articles strike like hand grenades and explode like 
fired shell.” ' 

The editorial board of the ileue Rheinische Zeitung which had 
in fact taken the place of the old Central Authority, directed 
the activities of Communist League members. Through the news- 
paper, Marx sought to ensure the Communists’ ideological and 
political unity and to teach them to respond, concertedly and 
simultaneously, to all the major events concerning Germany. A 
mass medium of political education and organisation of the pro- 
letariat and its vanguard, the newspaper prepared the ground 

Ibid., Bd. 22, S. 76-77. 
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for the subsequent formation of a mass German workers’ party. 

Lenin considered the Neue Rheinische Zeitung “the finest and 
unsurpassed organ of the revolutionary proletariat’’. ' 


STRUGGLE TO COMPLETE 
THE BOURGEOIS-DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION 

Tn the Neue Rheinische Zeitung Marx took a resolute stand 
against the illusions current in Germany that the March revolu- 
tion had been a victory for the ideas of liberty, equality and 
brotherhood, and that the forces of reaction had been crushed 
for good. He exposed these harmful illusions, which tended to 
lull the people’s vigilance, and argued that the March “serai-rev- 
olution” had not yet toppled a single throne, that the old army 
with its aristocratic officer corps was still there, that the state 
machine was still in the hands of the greedy, callous officials 
and that the landowners still held their estates and oppressed 
the peasants. He sought to persuade the people that the decisive 
battles in the German revolution still lay ahead, and wrote: 
‘The Bastille, however, has not yet been stormed." ^ When, on 
June 14, the workers and artisans of Berlin stormed the arsenal 
to obtain arms the Neue Rheinische Zeitung said this sponta- 
neous revolutionary outbreak was the first flash of lightning of 
the forthcoming second revolution. 

The Neue Rheinische Zeitung directed its main attacks not only 
against the avowedly reactionary forces, but also against the 
German big bourgeoisie, which was disguised and was therefore 
the more dangerous ehemy. The very first steps taken by the 
liberal government which came to power in Prussia after the 
March events showed that it was betraying the revolutionary 
cause. Out of fear of the revolutionary people, the government 
made a deal with the reactionary forces, and assumed the igno- 
minious role of providing a “shield for the dynasty”. Lenin stressed 
Marx’s great theoretical achievement in drawing the conclu- 
sion that in contrast to the bourgeoisie of the late 18th century 
in France, the German bourgeoisie proved to be incapable on the 
whole* from the very early days of the revolution, of taking any 
progressive historical action and turned out to be an obstacle on 
the revolutionary way. On June 14, the Neue Rheinische Zeitung 
gave this clear-cut picture of the arrangement of class forces in 
Germany after the March events: “The big bourgeoisie, which 
was all along anti-revolutionary, concluded a defensive and of- 
fensive alliance with the. reactionary forces, because it was afraid 


' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 81. 
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of the people, i.e. of the workers and the democratic bour- 
geoisie.” * 

The liberal government went on to draft a constitution “by 
agreement with the Crown”, seeking to strike a balance between 
the people and the Crown, and to prevent either from scoring a 
complete victory. The Neue Rheinische Zeitung predicted that 
this “balance” would be a very short one, and that as soon as 
the reactionaries had secured a firm footing the bourgeoisie itself 
would be driven from the government with ignominy. 

Marx contrasted the treacherous “llieory of agreement” with 
the sovereignty oT the revolutionary peojdo won in the armed 
struggle, and explained that the revolutionary tasks facing the 
people— the proletariat, the peasantry, and the urban working 
people — could be fulfilled only by revolutionary means. 

In the course of the revolution, Marx elaborated and expressed 
in concrete terms one of the basic propositions of historical 
materialism — the role of the people as the maker of history — as 
applied to its every task and stage. Because the fundamental is- 
sue in any revolution is that of power, Marx put forward the 
idea of the people’s revolutionary dictatorship, and urged the 
masses to establish a truly revolutionary power, bold, resolute 
and capable of s>voeping away all tlie medieval rubbish, putting 
an end to the monarchy and the landowners, and ensuring the 
victorious completion of the bourgeois-democratic revolution. 
“Every provisional political sel-ii[) following a revolution requires 
a dictatorship, and an energetic dictatorship at that." ^ Marx be- 
lieved that one of I he fundamental tasks of the people's revolu- 
tionary dictatorship was to do away with the old v«?tatG apparatus, 
“the remnants of the old institutions”, which were the mainstay 
of the reactionary forces. 

Lenin wrote that Marx's idea of a revolutionary dictatorship 
implied the establishment of a revolii I ionary power even at the 
stage of the bourgeois-democratic revolution, so as to make sure 
that things took a democratic turn, and that its tasks were “de- 
fence against counter-revolution and the actual elimination of 
everything that contradicted the sovereignty of the people”. ^ 

In preparing the people for a fresh revolutionary attack, Marx 
and Engels souglit to dispel their illusory hopes about tlie ef- 
fectiveness of the representa ive institutions set up after the 
March revolution. The Xeue Rheitiische Zeitung criticised the 
all-German National Assembly at Frankfurt am Main, whuse task 
was to act as the new central authority in Germany and really 
unite the country. The paper said: “A Constituent National As- 
sembly must above all he an active^ revolutionarily active as- 
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sembly. The Assembly at Frankfurt is engaged in parliamentary 
school exercises and leaves it to the governments to act. Assuming 
that this learned gathering succeeds, after mature consideration, 
in framing the best of agendas and the best of constitutions, 
of whdt use is the best agenda and the best Constitution 
if the governments meanwhile have placed bayonets on the 
agenda?” * 

This criticism irritated many German philistines, including 
some of the paper’s shareholders, who immediately withdrew their 
financial support. However, subsequent events bore out completely 
what the paper had said about the “Frankfurt talking shop”. 

The editors of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung kept a closer watch 
on the debates in the Prussian National Assembly, which was 
unable to ignore the needs of real life on the pretext of discuss- 
ing “all-German problems”. Marx and Engels saw its main de- 
fect in its decision to frame a Prussian constitution by “agree- 
ment with the Crown”. The Neue Rheinische Zeitung wrote: 
“An assembly standing ‘on a revolutionary basis’ does not agree, 
it decrees.” ^ The newspaper showed the deputies the only course 
worthy of representatives of a revolutionary people — to turn for 
support to the masses, who for their part should exert pressure 
on the Assembly. “The right of the democratic popular masses, by 
their presence, to exert a moral influence on the attitude of con- 
stituent assemblies is an old revolutionary right of the people 
which could not be dispensed with in all stormy periods ever 
since the English and French revolutions. History owes to this 
right almost all the energetic steps taken by such assemblies.” ^ 

But instead of appealing to the people and relying on them 
the Berlin Assembly preferred to immerse itself in the backwaters 
of parliameiitarianism. *Not only the deputies of the Right and 
the Centre, but also those of the Left were infected with the 
grave disease of “parliamentary cretinism”. The Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung said the deputies of the Left “dare not do anything but— - 
hiss'\ ^ and predicted the sad consequences of their hope to secure 
radical decisions by purely parliamentary methods. 

The cowardly and conciliatory policies of the Frankfurt and 
Berlin national assemblies necessarily had an effect on the res- 
olution of the main issues in the revolution. 

Although the German bourgeoisie was keenly aware of Ihe 
need to end the country’s fragmentation, once in power it sought 
to do this by making deals with reaction. It strove to unite 
Germany from above, round the Hapsburg Empire, or the Prus- 
sian Hohenzollern monarchy, the more popular of the two. 


’ Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 7, p. 49. 
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As for the petty-bourgeois democrats they were divided into 
two groups: the North Germans, who pinned their hopes on a 
“democratic” Prussian monarch, and the South Germans, who 
sought to turn Germany into a federal republic like the USA 
or Switzerland, fn the concrele conditions of Germany at the 
time this meant, for all [)ractical purposes, the formation of a 
very motley federation consisting of constitutional monarchies, 
midget principalities and tiny republics. 

By contrast, the Neuc Hheinische Zeitiinf^^ in conformity with 
the Demands of the Communist Partij iu Germany^ campaigned 
for the establishment of a united German republic through the 
people’s revolutionary struggle. In putting forward this pro- 
gramme, the paper took a consistent and resolute stand for the 
German people’s real national interests and its future as a free 
democratic nation. This was fully in lino with the proletariat’s 
class interests. A united democratic Germany would make it 
much easier to put an end to the fragmentation of the working- 
class movement and open up broader ])ossibilities for organising 
the working class, training it politically, and preparing it for 
the struggle for socialism. 

Marx saw the task of Germany’s unification as being organical- 
ly connected not only with the coinplelc democratisation of its 
political system, but also with deep-going social change. The 
Neue Rheinische Zeitnng launched a resolute campaign to root 
out the survivals of feudalism in the countryside. 

By the 1848 revolulioii only the more prosperous sections of 
the peasantry had come lo enjoy the fruits of the agrarian re- 
form of 1807-11, which had given the peasanls the right to 
redeem (heir feudal services on extremely harsli terms. Tin* feu- 
dal landed estates were slowly developing into bourgeois farms, 
a process Lenin called (lie “Prussian way” of capitalist develop- 
ment in the countrywide. When the revolution broke out, the 
jieasants sfionlaneoiisly started an anti-feudal struggle, and in 
some places manor houses were set on fire. The peasants re- 
fused to perform any services whatsoever. The Neue Rheinische 
Zeifnng wrote: “All the Government had to do was to legalise 
the aholUInn of all feudal obligations which had in fact already 
been abrogated by the people's will'' ^ Instead, the liberal bour- 
geoisie, out of fear for its own property, came out in defence of 
feudal property. The bill submitted by the Prussian Minister of 
Agriculture, Gierke, proposed the gratuitous abolition only of 
the minor services, while leaving the most burdensome ones to 
bo redeemed or substituted for by a plot of peasant land of cor- 
responding value. 

Marx said the Gierke Bill was the most striking proof that 
the “German revolution of 1848 is merely a parody of the 
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French revolution of 1789 The French bourgeoisie of 1789 

never left its allies, the peasants, in the lurch. It knew that 
the abolition of feudalism in the countryside and the 
creation of a free, landowning peasant class was the basis of 
its rule. 

“The German bourgeoisie of 1848 unhesitatingly betrays the 
peasants, who are its natural allies, flesh of its own flesh, and 
without whom it cannot stand up to the aristocracy. 

“The perpetuation of feudal rights and their endorsement in 
the form of the (illusory) commutations— such is the result of 
the German revolution of 1848. That is much ado about noth- 
ing.’' ^ 

Marx campaigned for a radical solution of the agrarian ques- 
tion-complete abolition of feudal obligations without redemp- 
tion— to allow the peasant to become a free owner of his own 
land. A well-known series of articles by Wolff, entitled The Si- 
lesian Milliard (which appeared in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung 
in the spring of 1849), demanded, in opposition to the landowners 
and liberal bourgeoisie who insisted on the redemption of feudal 
obligations, that the peasants should be returned all the money 
these “robber barons had stolen from the peasants over the last 
30 years'’, ^ that is, since the start of the agrarian reforms. The 
paper also demanded that the larger estates be broken up to j)ro- 
vide land for the landless and land-hungry peasants. By thus ex- 
pressing the interests of the broader sections of the peasantry, 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung was supplementing the agrarian 
programme set out in the Demands of the Communist Party in 
Germany, 

Tis articles on the agrarian questions were a strong reflection 
of the ta» tics, which Marx had worked out in the course of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution, for an alliance of the proletar- 
iat with the whole peasantry, under the hegemony of the work- 
ing class. 


SUPPORT FOR THE OPPRESSED 
PEOPLE’S STRUGGLE. 

THE NEUE RHEINISCHE ZEITUNG^S ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS FOREIGN POLICY 

Marx also actively supported the revolutionary national liber- 
ation struggle of the oppressed peoples, which was spreading at 
the lime. His support was based on a concrete historical analysis 
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of each national movement, which helped to determine its place 
in the fight then taking place between the two main camps: re- 
volution and reaction. Accordingly, the Neue Rheinische Zeitung 
board supported progressive national liberation movements, which 
extended tho< front- of the bourgeois-democratic revolution and 
swelled and fortified its ranks. 

The paper’s internationalist policy was formulated by Marx? 
shortly before its publication in a letter to the editor of the Ital- 
ian democratic newspaper UAlha, He wrote: “We shall defend 
the cause of Italian independence, we shall wage a life-and- 
death struggle against Austrian despotism in Italy just as in 
Germany and Poland.” ^ An editorial entitled “Germany’s For- 
eign Policy”, written by Engels in eaily July 1848, stressed the 
organic connection and interdependence between the German rev- 
olution and the liberation movement of the enslaved nations. 
He said: “Germany will liberate herself to the extent to which 
she sets free neighbouring nations.” ^ 

Day in day out, the Neue Rheinische Zeitung exposed the pol- 
icy of the bourgeoisie, which on the national question followed 
in the steps of the old authorities. As with the peasant move- 
ment, the bourgeois government resorted to two methods: false 
promises and massacres. Both methods were used against th)e 
insurgent Poles in Posen, which had been annexed to Prussia 
following the partitions of Poland at the end of the 18th century. 
The paper protested angrily against these crimes and appealed 
to the German and the Polish }ieoples, the two forces which were 
to end Poland’s oppression and secure for the Poles the chance 
to decide their own future. 

The Neue Rheinische Zeitung repeatedly emphasised the tre- 
mendous importance of Poland's restoration not only for the 
Polish people, but also for the people of Germany, and for the 
course and outcome of the European revolution. The strength 
of reaction in Germany and Europe as a whole rested on 
the Russo-Prussian-Aiistrian alliance, cemented by the parti- 
tions of Poland. Marx and Engels saw the Polish people as a re- 
liable ally in the struggle not only against Prussia and Austria, 
but also against Russian tsariv'^m, the arch-enemy of the Euro-^ 
pean revolution. Lenin wrote that “this point of view was quite 
correct and the only one that was consistently democratic and 
proletarian. So long as the masses of the people in Russia and 
in most of the Slav countries were still sunk in torpor, so long 
as there were no independent, mass, democratic movements in 
those countries, the liberation movement of the gentry in Po- 
land assumed an immense and paramount importance from 
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the point of view, not only of Russian, not only of Slav, but of 
European democracy as a whole”. * 

The Neue Rheinische Zeitung also took a whole-heartedly sym- 
pathetic attitude to the awakening of another Slav people, the 
Czechs, who staged an uprising in Prague in mid-June 1848. It 
stressed that the uprising was democratic and was aimed not 
only against Austrian oppression, but also against the Czech 
feudal lords. When the Austrian militarists staged a massacr»e 
in Prague, the newspaper wrathfully branded this ignominious 
policy with respect to the oppressed peoples, and warned of the 
dangerous consequences of the Prague massacre, for it made 
the Czechs look to tsarist Russia. ^ 

Indeed, the defeat of the Prague uprising was a heavy blow to 
the Czech democratic movement. The liberal-bourgeois elements, 
who had taken over leadership of the Czech national movement, 
managed to direct the full force of their struggle against the 
German revolution, and this objectively placed the movement^ 
in the same camp with Austrian and Prussian reaction, and Rus- 
sian tsarism, which was preparing for a counter-revolutionary 
campaign in the West. 

At the beginning of June, the Neue Rheinische Zeitung raised 
the alarm over the fact that the Russian tsar was assembling 
his troops along his western borders in order to go to the rescue 
of the “friendly” monarchies of the Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs. 
In the absence of a large-scale revolutionary movement in Russia 
itself, this counter-revolutionary plan could be thwarted only 
from outside, through the joint efforts of the revolutionary peo- 
ples of Europe. Accordingly, the Neue Rheinische Zeitung urged 
European democracy to^ start a revolutionary war against Russian 
tsarism. Marx hoped that such a war would result in a fresh and 
powerful upsurge in Germany and tlie other European countries. 
Lenin subsequently observed that tliis tactic, which Marx had 
proclaimed on behalf of all forward-looking democrats, was in 
line with the objective historical conditions of the period and the 
character of the epoch, in which bourgeois-democratic transforma- 
tions were being completed. He wrote: ''Objectively, the feudal 
and dynastic wars were then opposed by revolutionary-democrat- 
ic wars, by wars for national liberation. This w^as the content of 
the historical tasks of that epoch.”® 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 20, p. 433. Lenin went on to say 
that in the 20th century, when an independent democratic and working- 
class movement started in Russia and other Slav countries, while aristoc- 
ratic Poland gave way to- capitalist Poland, the situation underwent a 
fundamental change and *‘under such circumstances Poland could not but 
lose her exceptional revolutionary importance” (ibid). 
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THE JUNE UPRISING IN PARIS 


While still in Paris, Marx had predicted that the internal con- 
tradictions of the recently proclaimed French Republic were 
bound to grow and to result in a decisive clash between labour 
and capital, lliis is precisely what happened. From June 23 to 
26, 1848, Paris was the scene of a powerful uprising by the pro- 
letariat who took up arms against the counter-revolutionary bour- 
geoisie, which was encroaching on the gains of the February rev- 
olution and the workers’ social interests. They demanded the 
establishment of a democratic and social republic. 

The editorial board of the Neiie Rheinische Zeitung eagerlyj 
looked forward to every report from Paris. A series of articles 
written by Engels just after the events shed light on the nature 
of the uprising, the alignment of class forces and the course of 
military operations. These articles laid the foundations of the 
Marxist doctrine of uprising as an art. 

Marx immediately appreciated the great historical importance 
of the June uprising as the first civil war between the bourgeoi- 
sie and the proletariat, and his remarkably powerful article on 
the subject entitled “The June Revolution'' revealed his intense 
revolutionary feeling. Written on June 2S, il began with these 
words: “The workers of Paris were overwhelmed by superior 
strength, but they were not subdued. They have been defeated 
but their enemies are vanquished'" ^ A high price had to be paid 
for suppressing the uprising: the destruction of the illusions pro- 
duced by the February revolution about liberty, equality and' 
brotherhood, and the division of the French nation info two na- 
tions — a nation of owners and a nation of workers. 

In concise, laconic terms, Marx analysed the course of the 
French revolution from February to June and revealed the reg- 
ularities behind its development, which led to the uprising of 
the Paris proletariat. He showed that the uprising had been 
caused by the whole policy of the French bourgeoisie. And when 
the workers, driven to desperation, rose up in revolt, the bour- 
geoisie drenched the streets of Paris with their blood. 

While the bourgeoisie were pouring torrents of hatred and' 
slander on the insurgent workers of Paris, Marx raised an im- 
passioned voice in their defence, and the closing words of his 
article were a paean of praise for the June fighters and their 
immortal cause: “It is the right and the privilege of the demo- 
cratic press to place laurels on their clouded threatening brow.” ^ 


* Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 7, p. 144. 
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REVOLUTIONARY ORGAN OF THE PROLETARIAT 


The Neue Rheinische Zeitung proved itself to be a proletariaa 
newspaper not only by its attitude to the June uprising; while 
campaigning for the unity of all the democratic forces in Ger- 
many, it also took a proletarian stand of its own. 

The editors laid special emphasis on those demands of the 
Communists’ political platform— several times reprinted during 
the revolution—which had the most immediate bearing on the 
tasks of the bourgeois-democratic revolution. After a sober analy- 
sis of the situation they refrained for the time being from mak- 
ing demands of a transitional nature designed for the long-term 
revolutionary process not only in Germany, but also in other Eu- 
ropean countries. Marx believed that the objective conditions were 
not yet ripe for taking these demands out of the sphere of pro- 
paganda and turning them into slogans for action. 

However, even at that stage, while concentrating attention on 
the immediate aims of the revolution, the paper worked to mus- 
ter the political army of the proletariat for the future struggle 
for the socialist revolution. 

A class analysis of the main events of the German and Euro- 
pean revolutions was to play an extremely important part in 
helping the proletariat to obtain a political education and gain 
an awareness of itself as a class. 

Of tremendous interest in this respect were the newspaper’s 
articles and reports about the revolution in France. In contrast 
to the petty-bourgeois Re forme, Marx argued that the post- 
February class battles in France were due neither to error nor 
accident, but were the natural result of class contradictions which 
were “based on economic foundations, on the existing mode of 
material production and the conditions of commerce resulting 
from it”. * He emphasised that the differences in ideas, which 
the Reforme erroneously saw as the main source of the antithesis 
of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, also sprang from the distinct 
status of the various classes in society, that is, from social rela- 
tions. “And where do these relations derive from? From the ma- 
terial, economic conditions of life of the hostile classes.” ^ In this 
way, Marx used the experience of the French revolution to help 
the reader to attain a materialist understanding of the class strug- 
gle and its reflection in the sphere of ideas. 

England, the classic capitalist country, provided valuable and 
concrete historical material for the spread of his ideas, and Marx 
believed it to be especially important to acquaint the German 
workers with the revolutionary struggle of the Chartists, who 
constituted an organised proletarian party, and particularly to 
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show the activity of its revolutionary wing headed by Harney 
and Jones. On the strength of the much richer experience of the 
English proletariat, Marx strove to convince the German work- 
ers of the need to set up a proletarian party of their own. 

Taking the lessons of the past and the current developments 
in Germany and in the more advanced countries, Marx explained 
to the workers some of the key propositions of historical ma- 
terialism, the political economy he was elaborating, and the doc- 
trine of the class struggle and the proletariat’s mission in world 
history. In this way, Marx helped the German workers to under- 
stand the theoretical principles of the proletarian party they were 
to set up. 


OPPOSING THE COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY 
OFFENSIVE. 

.MARX IN THE WORKERS' 

ASSOCIATION 

AND THE DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY fN COLOGNE 

Following the defeat of the June uprising, which marked a 
turning point in the whole European revolution, the counter-rev- 
olution everywhere went over to the offensive. To Germany, the 
balance of class forces also tilted in its favour. The reactionary 
circles, forced to retreat in March, now sought to disentangle 
themselves from their temporary ally, the bourgeoisie, and to 
restore the pre-March order. The first step in that direction 
had already boon taken by the Prussian reactionaries just before 
the June events in Paris. The liberal Camphauson Government 
was sent packing, and the political implications were described 
in the Neue Rheinische ZeAtung as follows: “The Campliausen 
Government has covered tlie counter-revolution with its liberal- 
bourgeois cloak. The counter-revolution now feels strong enough 
to shake off this irksome mask.” * 

The new government was beaded by the liberal aristocrat 
Auerswald, but Hansemann, a big Rhine capitalist and a mem- 
ber of the earlier ministry, wa^ also a prominent member of it. 
It called itself a “Government of Action’', and began by taking 
police action against the democratic and working-class movement 
on the pretext of restoring “the stability of law and order’'. 

. The “Government of Action" intended to deliver its main blow 
at Cologne, the centre of the Rhine Province. On July 3 it ar- 
rested Gottschalk and Anneke, the leaders of the Cologne Work- 
ers’ Association. This aroused strong indignation among the 
workers, but the Neue Rheinische Zeitung realised that this was 

* Ibid., p. 107. 
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a provocative move and hastened to warn the workers against 
any premature and isolated action in that first-class Prussian fort- 
ress which was packed with troops. Thanks to Marx's acumen 
and presence of mind the government's attempt to provoke the 
Cologne workers into a premature uprising was frustrated. 

Marx at once saw the gravity of the Cologne events in the 
wider context of the general scheme being hatched by the Prus- 
sian counter-revolutionaries. His article “Arrests” published on 
July 5 said: “Those are the actions of the Government of Action, 
the Government of the Left Centre, the Government of transition 
to an old aristocratic, old bureaucratic and old Prussian Govern- 
ment. As soon as Herr Hansemann has fulfilled his transitory 
function, he will be dismissed.” * 

Marx went on to predict that the same was in store for the 
Berlin Left, because instead of replying to the government’s count- 
er-revolutionary acts by appealing to the people, they had pinned 
all their hopes on their own eloquence, and lived in anticipa- 
tion of parliamentary victories to come. “Some fine day the Left 
may find that its parliamentary victory coincides with its real 
defeat.” ^ 

The publication of this article was used as a pretext to insti- 
tute legal proceedings against the Neue Rheinische Zeitung for 
alleged contempt of the Chief Public Prosecutor Zweiffcl and the 
police who had carried out the arrests. Consequently, it was part 
of the “Government of Action’s” plan of reprisals to destroy the 
newspaper Marx was editing. On July 6 Marx, the editor-in-chief, 
and KorfI, the responsible publisher, were summoned for ques- 
tioning by the examining magistrate, after which the latter and 
the Public Prosecutor. Hecker searched the newspaper’s premises 
for the manuscript to find out the name of the author. This was 
followed by the questioning of witnesses— the owner of the print- 
ing works, Clouth, the type-setters, and the editors, Engels and 
Dronke. Then Engels was questioned again, this time as one of 
the accused. However hard tlie court officials tried, their investi- 
gation made little headway, and so “action” was taken against 
Marx himself. 

Although the Cologne magistrates had granted him the right of 
citizenship, this was subject to approval by the local royal admin- 
istration, and the latter was in no hurry to reach a decision. It 
was at this point, almost four months later, that Marx was in- 
formed that the local royal administration had not found it pos- 
sible to grant him citizenship, and henceforth he would continue 
to be regarded as a foreigner. He lodged a protest over this de- 
cision with the Minister of the Interior, Kiihlwetter, stressing 
the underlying political motives. He wrote: “Such tendentious 
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reasons could only be employed in the old police state, not how- 
ever by revolutionary Prussia and her responsible Govern- 
ment.” ^ 

The refusal of the Cologne authorities to grant Marx the right 
of citizenship drew protests from workers and democrats in the 
city. The Democratic Society sent a deputation to the local 
authorities demanding an end to the police action against Marx. 
Nevertheless, on September 12, the Minister of the Interior con- 
firmed the decision of the local administration, and although the 
protest campaign prevented the reactionaries from doing their worst 
right away, the threat of expulsion from Prussia hung over Marx 
like the sword of Damocles. 

In these extremely trying conditions, Marx sought to retain 
control of such a powerful instrument of influence on the people 
as a large daily. \\ Iiile devoting most of his time and energy to 
the newspaper, he took part, together with his friends and fol- 
lowers, in the activity of the working men’s and democratic orga- 
nisations in Cologne, striving to spread the experience of the 
Cologne Workers’ Association and the Democratic Society among 
the members of the Communist League and the working men’s 
and democratic organisations in other parts of Germany. 

This activity won ever greater respect and confidence for Marx 
and his followers among the masses. After the arrest of Gott- 
schalk and Anncke, Marx’s friend, Joseph Moll, was elected 
chairman of the Committee of the Workers’ Association at its 
meeting on July 6. Together with Scliapper, who had recently 
arrived from London, he represented the Workers’ Association on 
tile Committee which, as has been said, brought together three 
Cologne democratic organisations, and which functioned as the 
Provisional Democratic District Committee. 

The new leadership of the Workers’ Association, which had 
constant assistance from Marx, now concentrated on the ideolog- 
ical and political education of workers, with discussions playing 
an important part. At one of these, j\Io11 and Schapper explained 
to the workers that the evil did not lie in the machines, as many 
workers and artisans believed, but in the existing social rela- 
tions. Marx’s followers gave a vivid expose to the workers of the 
main ideas contained in the Manifesto of the Communist Party. 
During a discussion on labour organisation in contemporary so- 
ciety, they in fact substantiated and advocated a number of 
points contained in the Demands of the Communist Party in 
Germany, The discussion ended with a report on the social ques- 
tion delivered by Engels at a meeting of the Committee on Sep- 
tember 11. 

The ideological and political restructuring of the Cologne 
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Workers’ Association went hand in hand with some changes io 
its organisational structure, including the abandonment of the 
old narrow-craft principle, and the introduction of fixed member- 
ship dues. Marx and his followers found the Association to he 
an ever more reliable support. 

They also took an active part in llie work of the Democratic 
Society. As a member of the Provisional District Committee, Marx 
was directly concerned with its leadership and spoke at its meet- 
ings at the Stollwerk Hall. In the summer of 1848, the Society held 
a discussion between Marx and Weitling, who had returned from 
America and was paying a visit to Cologne. In his speech at a 
meeting of the Society on July 21, Weitling claimed to be a 
“democrat, socialist and communist”, and urged the establish- 
ment of a dictatorial provisional government consisling of a 
Jiaiidful of persons, having himself in mind above all. On Au- 
gusl 4, Marx delivered a speech criticising Weitling. Judging by 
the fragmentary record of this speech, he argued that Weitling 
was wrong to separale political and social interests, because they 
were “interwoven with each other”. He showed Weilling’s sectar- 
ian view of dictatorship to be “impracticable” and his idea of a 
one-man dictatorial power altogether absurd. Whereas Weitling 
had denied that tlie revolution was bourgeois and demo(Tatic, 
Marx set the task of conslitiitiiig a revolutionary government 
from among the representatives of all the trends in the demo- 
cratic movement. ^ 

Marx and his followers initiated the Democratic Society’s 
adoption of a number of resolutions and addresses on important 
political questions. These addresses, signed by thousands, were 
sent to the National Assemblies in Berlin and Frankfurt. 

The First Democratic District Congress of the Rhine Province 
and Westphalia, held in Cologne on August 13 and 14, showed 
the authority and influence Marx enjoyed in revolutionary-dem- 
ocratic circles. When, in connection with a report by the Trier 
delegate, Schily, about the republican feelings among the local 
civil guard, the chairman announced that Marx was also a native 
of Trier, the audience stood and gave three cheers. The Bonn 
delegate, a student by the name of Karl Schurz, recalled that 
at the congress he “met face to face some of the most outstand- 
ing men of his day, among them Karl Marx, the socialist leader. 
Marx was thirty years old at the time and already the acknowl- 
edged leader of a socialist school of thought. The thick-set mau 
with his broad forehead and dark flashing eyes, his jet-black 
hair and full beard immediately attracted general attention. He^ 
had the reputation of being a remarkable scholar in his own- 
field and, in fact, what he said was weighty, logical and 
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clear. ... I still remember the sharply sarcastic tone he used to 
pronounce the word ‘bourgeois’.” ' 

The congress adopted a resolution iransforming the Cologne 
Provisional District Committee into the permanent Rhenish Dis- 
trict Committee of Democrats. It was headed by the lawyer, Karl 
Schneider II, and apart from Marx included Moll and Schapper. 

The practical revolutionary activity of Marx and his followers 
led to the establishment in Cologne of a stronger and political- 
ly more mature organisation of democrats than in any other Ger- 
man town. 


TRIP TO BERLIN AND VIENNA 

On August 23, soon after the Democratic District Congress, 
Marx sot off for Berlin and Vienna to strengthen ties with the 
democratic and workers' organisations in the capitals of the 
two largest states of the German Confederation, and also to col- 
lect funds for the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, which had been 
abandoned by its remaining shareholders after the articles on 
the June uprising. 

In Berlin, Marx had talks with some Left-wing deputies of 
the Prussian National Assembly, notably d’Esler, a member of 
the Communist League. He also met other leaders of the dem- 
ocratic movement, including Bakunin, with whom he resumed 
the friendly relations they had established in Paris. 

From there Marx went on to Vienna, where political tension 
liad increased. Tlie Austrian counter-revolutionaries, heartened 
by the defeat of the Prague and the Paris uprisings, and the 
invasion of Milan by Radetzky’s troops on August 6, had gone 
over to the offensive. By reducing wages and abolishing unem- 
liloymcul relief, they had provoked disturbances among the work- 
ers, leading on August 23 to a bloody clash between the bour- 
geois national guard and a workers’ demonstration. 

Upon his arrival in Vienna, Marx contacted the leaders of the 
workers’ and democratic movement, who knew him well as edi- 
tor-in-chief of the Neue Rheinische Zeilung, which was valued 
for its penetrating analysis of the political situation. 

On August 28, Marx si)oke it the Democratic Association in a 
discussion of the latest events in Vienna, which brought out 
serious differences between him and Julius Frobel, a visiting 
member of the Berlin Democrats’ Central Committee. Frobel 
supported the proposal to send a deputation to the Emperor 
requesting the dismissal of the Minister of Labour Schwarzer, 
the main culprit in the August 23 events. 

Marx objected and spoke angrily about the “Berlin theorists” 
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who called themselves democrats, but in fact sought “agree- 
ment" with sovereigns. Der Radikale, a democratic Vienna news- 
paper, reported that his speech was “very witty, sharp and in- 
structive”. Marx had emphasised that in Vienna, as in Paris, “it 
was now a question of the struggle between the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat". ' 

On August 30, Marx delivered a report before the first Vienna 
Workers’ Association. In extending his greetings to the members 
of the Association, he said that it was an honour for him to 
address representatives of the workers of Vienna, as he had 
earlier addressed workers’ societies in Paris, Brussels and Lon- 
don. His report dealt with social relations in Europe and the 
proletariat’s role in the revolutionary struggle. He remarked 
on the participation in the June uprising in Paris of German 
emigrant workers, who had shared the terrible but glorious fate 
of their French brothers. The German workers could bo proud 
of their fellow countrymen. He reported on the latest Chartist 
action in England, and the struggle for the emancipation of the 
proletariat in Europe. He also dealt with the situation in Bel- 
gium. On September 2, he spoke before a workers’ audience in 
Vienna on wage labour and capital. 

He also showed much interest in the relations between the 
nationalities in Austria, that “prison-house of the peoples”, and 
in Vienna met Alois Borrosch, the leader of the German-Bohe- 
mian group in the Austrian National Assembly . Borrosch com- 
plained about fanatical hostility between the Czechs and the Bohe- 
mian Germans, but when Marx asked him whether this also ap- 
plied to the workers, Borrosch said: “As soon as the workers 
enter the movement, that stops; there is no more talk about 
Czechs or Germans, and they all stick together.” ® 

As the political situation grew more tense in Berlin and Frank- 
furt, Marx hastened to return to Cologne. On the way he stopped 
in Dresden and Berlin, where he attended a sitting of the 
National Assembly, and had more talks with the local Leftists. 
He met Wladyslaw Ko^cielski, a Polish leader, who on behalf of 
the Polish democrats gave him 2,000 talers for the Neue Rheini- 
sche Zeitung. Marx was back in Cologne about mid-September. 


SEPTEMBER CRISIS IN GERMANY 

' By then an acute political conflict had flared up in Berlin over 
the National Assembly’s second vote on a motion by a Left-wing 
deputy called Stein, suggesting that the reactionary Prussian of- 
ficers should be dismissed from the army. It had been adopted 
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on August 9, but the War Minister had refused to recognise it. 
Stein renewed his motion on September 7, and it was adopted by 
a majority vote. As a result, the Auerswald-Hansemann Govern- 
ment announced its intention to resign. Marx wrote in the Nene 
Rheinische Zeitung that there were only two possible outcomes 
for this acute political conflict: either the Assembly would win, 
the king’s power would be broken, and a government of the Left 
would be set up; or the Crown would win, in which case the As- 
sembly would be dissolved, the right of association would be 
abolished, and an electoral law based on property qualifications 
introduced, that is, a coup d’etat would be carried out at bayonet 
point. ‘ 

The Neue Rheinische Zeitung explained that the fate of the 
Assembly depended on whether it called on the masses to stand 
up in its defence, or vacillated and ultimately submitted to the 
crown, something that would lead to its removal from Berlin as 
a prelude to its dissolution. “The French Constituent Assembly 
transferred its sessions from Versailles to Paris. It would be quite 
in character with the German revolution if the Assembly of 
Agreement were to move from Berlin to Charlottenburg.” * 

History has made only a small, and purely geographical, cor- 
rection to this forecast: in November, Brandenburg, another small 
provincial town, was designated as the Assembly’s new official 
seat before its final dissolution. 

Frankfurt am Main was the other centre of the September po- 
litical crisis. There, the all-German National Assembly was about 
to discuss the ignominious armistice Prussia had concluded with 
Denmark on August 26. In contrast to the counter-revolutionary 
wars of the Austrian militarists in Italy and the Prussian mil- 
itarists in Posen, the war against Denmark over the mainly Ger- 
man-populated Schleswig-Holstein was a popular one, and the 
armistice with Denmark was rightly seen as a betrayal of Schles- 
wig-Holstein’s revolutionary government and Constituent As- 
sembly. The Prussian government hastened to conclude it not 
only because of pressure from England and Russia, but also 
because it sought to call back General Wrangel’s troops from the 
front to use them in the fight against the people. 

The Neue Rheinische Zeitung said that the people alone could 
frustrate this counter-revolutionary scheme, and its editorial, 
board acted as organiser and leader of the masses. Together with 
the Cologne Workers’ Association and the Democratic Society it 
organised large indoor and open-air mass meetings, which de- 
veloped into impressive political manifestations. 

On September 13, the Neue Rheinische Zeitung editorial board, 
the Cologne Workers’ Association and the Democratic Society 
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called a public meeting in the Frankenplatz which was attended by 
some 5,000-6,000 people. On a motion by Wilhelm Wolff, second- 
ed hy Engels, Hermann Becker and Dronke, a Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety consisting of thirty members was elected, whose mem- 
bers included Marx, Engels, Wolff, Burgers, Dronke, Schapper 
and Moll. This was followed by the unanimous adoption, on a 
motion by Engels, of a draft address lo the Berlin Assembly, 
demanding that if an attempt were made to di.ssolve it the dep- 
uties would remain at their posts, oven against the force of 
bayonets. 

The formation of the Committee of Public Safety meant the 
establishment of an organ elected directly by the people which 
was to become an organising centre for the revolutionary strug- 
gle and the embryo of a new and truly revolutionary power. This 
terrified the Cologne bourgeoisie, and the same day it issued a 
protest on behalf of many memhers of the Board of the Cologne 
Citizens’ Association, a constitutional monarchist body. As a 
result, some members of the Committee, including Schneider II, 
Chairman of the Democratic Society, announced their withdrawal 
from the Committee. This showed the sharpening contradictions 
between the petty-bourgeois and the proletarian wing of the De- 
mocratic Society. 

A public meeting held at Worringen, in the suburbs of Cologne, 
on September 17, played an important part in enhancing the 
authority of the Committee of Public Safety. Besides people from 
Cologne, it was attended by peasants from neighbouring villages, 
and delegations from Neuss, Diisseldorf, Krefeld and other towns. 
On the rostrum, the red flag flew alongside the black-red-and- 
gold flag, which symbolised German unity. As at the September 
13 meeting, the Demands of the Communist Party in Germany 
was extensively circulated among the audience. The meeting dec- 
lared in favour of a democratic socail red republic and approved 
with great enthusiasm the establishment of the Committee of 
Public . Safety. It unanimously adopted, on a motion by Engels, 
an address to the Frankfurt Assembly over the Prusso-Danish 
armistice, saying that in the event of a conflict between the Prus- 
sian government and the all-German Parliament, those present 
would “be ready to sacrifice their lives and property on the side 
of Germany”. * 

As the Neue Rheinische Zeitung had anticipated, on September 
16 the Frankfurt Assembly ratified the Prusso-Danish armistice. 
The workers of Frankfurt, Offenbach and Hanau and the peasants 
ef the neighbouring villages rose up in defence of Germany’s rev- 
olutionary honour. 

In view of these developments, the Committee of Public Safe- 
ty, the Democratic Society and the Cologne Workers’ Associa- 
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tion called a public meeting in the Eiser Hall on September 20, 
which was attended by Marx and the other members of the Neue 
Hheinische Zeitung editorial board. In a brilliant speech Engels 
branded the traitorous decision of the all-German National As- 
sembly, and reported on the course of the uprising in Frankfurt. 
A proclamation was adopted declaring the ratification of the 
armistice to be a betrayal of the German people, and branding 
as traitors the deputies of the Assembly, with the exception of 
those who had announced their readiness to resign. 

When the Neue Rheinische Zeitung published the proclama- 
tion, it gave the authorities a pretext for commencing fresh pro- 
ceedings against the newspaper and its editor-in-chief, this time 
on charges of libelling the deputies of the Frankfurt Parliament. 

Following the suppression of the Frankfurt uprising, the Co- 
logne Public Prosecutor’s office preferred charges against Engels, 
Wolff and Burgers on conspiring against the existing system, on 
the strength of their speeches at the public meetings. The Minis- 
ter of Justice of the Imperial Government at Frankfurt issued 
orders that legal proceedings should be started against the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, the leaders of the Democratic Society 
and the Workers’ Association, and also against the Neue Rheini- 
sche Zeitung's circulation department for collecting funds for the 
support of the Frankfurt insurgents and their families. 

The tension in Cologne was growing. On the morning of Sep- 
tember 25, Marx went to attend a meeting of the second demo- 
cratic district congress, but it did not take place because of the 
arrests which had started in Cologne. Schapper and Hermann 
Becker were arrested early that morning, but the police failed 
to find Wolff. An attempt was made to arrest Moll, one of the 
most popular leaders of the Workers’ Association, but he was 
released by the people who had flocked to his house. 

By midday, a meeting of the Workers’ Association had been 
convened at the Im Kranz Hotel in the Old Market. Marx urged 
the workers not to allow themselves to be provoked, and warned 
them against any premature or isolated uprising. At 3 o’clock, he 
issued a similar call at a meeting in the Eiser Hall, which was 
also attended by members of the Democratic Society. 

That night, a great crowd of people gathered in the Old Market, 
^and there were rumours of approaching Prussian troops. The 
workers hastened to erect barricades, but the authorities did not 
risk moving in the troops because a section of the civil guard 
was “unreliable”. However, these events provided them with a 
pretext for declaring a state of siege. All meetings and demo- 
cratic and workers’ organisations were banned; the publication of 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung and other democratic newspapers 
was suspended, the civil guard was disarmed and disbanded. 

A tide of indignation swept across Germany over the declara- 
tion of the state of siege at Cologne. Resolute protests were voiced 
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in the Prussian National Assembly by the Left-wing deputies d’Es- 
ter, Borchardt and Kyll. The government was forced to make 
concessions. On October 2, the Cologne Public Prosecutor’s office 
ordered the state of siege to be lifted. On October 3, subscriptions 
to the Neue Rheinische Zeitung were resumed. 

However, it took Marx some time to recommence its publica- 
tion. The paper had lost several of its editors. Engels and Dronke 
had gone to Brussels to escape imprisonment just when things 
were coming to a head. They were arrested by the local police 
and sent to France. Dronke stayed in Paris, while Engels walked 
his way to Switzerland. He settled down in Berne and took an 
active part in the Swiss working-class movement, helping Marx 
as best he could by sending in reports. Wolff escaped arrest by 
going to Pfalz, but aware of the difficulties facing Marx he re- 
turned secretly to Cologne and settled near the newspaper’s prem- 
ises at 17 Unter Hutmacher Str. Every day he walked across 
the yard to the editorial office, without having to go into the 
street. In addition to Weerth and Wolff, Marx now also had Frei- 
ligrath as an assistant. 

The financial difficulties, caused by the purchase, before the 
state of siege, of an expensive, high-speed printing machine, were 
exacerbated by the paper’s suspension. In order to save it, Marx 
put in all the money left of the sum he had inherited from his 
father — over 7,000 talers. In contrast to various other newspapers, 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung never sought to “turn the revolu- 
tion into a milch cow”, as Marx wrote later. “I managed to keep 
the paper going only at the cost of great financial sacrifice and 
personal danger.” ' 

The sale of the paper in the streets of Cologne was resumed 
on October 12. Marx issued something of a challenge to the author- 
ities, who had ordered the arrest of almost all the editors, by 
announcing that “ihe editorial board remains the same. F erdi- 
nand Freiligrath has newly joined it." ^ 

At this time, the leaders of the Cologne Workers’ Association 
found themselves in a very tight spot. Schapper was in prison 
and Moll had been forced to emigrate to London. Gottschalk’s 
followers jumped at the chance to win back the positions they 
had lost. The Association’s Committee then decided to send a 
deputation to Marx requesting him to accept the post of chair- 
man. -Despite the long hours he put in at the newspaper, the un- 
certainty of his position in Cologne because of the authorities’ 
refusal to restore his rights of citizenship, and the judicial harass- 
ment, Mmrx agreed to accept this office temporarily. At a meeting 
of the Committee on October 16, he said: “The Goveriunent and 
the boiurgeoisie ought to realise that, despite their acts of per- 
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sedition, there were always persons to be found who would be ready 
to put themselves at the disposal of the workers.” * Marx’s elec- 
tion as chairman was approved by a general meeting of the As- 
sociation on October 22. He performed these duties up to Feb- 
ruary 1849. 

At a meeting of the Cologne Workers’ Association, Marx re- 
marked on the workers’ outstanding role in the armed uprising 
that had started in Vienna. On his motion, a decision was una- 
nimously adopted to send a message of greetings to the Vienna 
Workers’ Association. 


THE OCTOBER UPRISING IN VIENNA 

The very first issue of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung after the 
lifting of the state of siege carried an article by Marx on the 
Vienna uprising, which had been sparked off by an imperial de- 
cree dissolving the Hungarian Diet and appointing as Governor 
of Hungary the reactionary Josip Jelacic, the ban of Croatia, who 
had just been heavily defeated by the fighters for Hungarian in- 
dependence. On October 5, the troops stationed in Vienna were 
ordered to join Jelacic’s routed army for a fresh campaign against 
the Hungarian revolution. The next day there was an uprising 
by the people, the students’ Academic Legion and the National 
Guard of Vienna, who resisted the dispatch of the troops. By 
nightfall the people had won. 

From then onwards the course of the struggle depended large- 
ly on how united and well organised the people of Vienna were. 
In his very first article, Marx sounded a warning about a pos- 
sible betrayal by the Vienna bourgeoisie, and this was borne out. 
The Austrian reactionaries also managed to make use of nation- 
al contradictions: in addition to the Southern Slavs, deceived by 
their landed elite, the Czech bourgeois national-liberal party also 
sided with the Hapsburgs. Under pressure from the liberals and 
a section of the officer corps, the leaders of revolutionary Hungary 
displayed a timid circumspection: the Hungarian troops were in 
no hurry to go to the aid of the Vienna insurgents. 

Accordingly, special importance was attached to support for 
insurgent Vienna by all the democratic forces of Germany. In 
view of the forthcoming Second German Democratic Congress, 
Left-wing deputies of the Frankfurt, Berlin and several other 
German parliaments held a meeting in Berlin at the end of Octo- 
ber. When the Frankfurt deputies Simons, Zitz and Schloffel 
stopped in Cologne on their way to Berlin, Marx made a point 
of seeing them in the hope of swaying the other Left-wing dep- 
uties. However, the Berlin meeting turned out to be small and 
far from united, and a majority, refusing to act otherwise than 
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“within the law”, rejected an appeal to the German people, writ- 
ten by d’Ester, Jacobi and Simons. 

The Second Gorman Democratic Congress, which met from Oc- 
tober 2() to 30, was just as ineffective. The indignant Neue Rhei- 
nische Zeitung wrote that just when the fate of Vienna — and ap- 
parently of the whole of Germany — was at stake, the congress 
wasted lime in endless debates on minor organisational matters. 
Only on the third day did it get round to discussing the Vienna 
events. The Leftists proposed that a mass meeting should be held 
at the Tiergarten to call for action by the people. A large section 
of the delegates walked out in protest, while the rest issued an 
appeal to the people to demand their governments to go to Vien- 
na's aid. 

This appeal was harshly criticised by Marx, who wrote: “Did 
the 'Democratic' Congress have the right to assume for one mo- 
ment this childish and conservative altitude to the German gov- 
ernments?” He expressed the hope that the people would “aid 
the Viennese in the only way it is still able to do at this moment, 
by defeating the counter-revolution at home”. ' 

The remaining participants in the congress took a mure radical 
stand when they discussed the social question on October 30. The 
report was delivered by the delegate of the Cologne Workers’ As- 
sociation, Beust, who proposed a draft programme which envisa- 
ged, following the establishment of a democratic republic, prac- 
tical measures based on a number of points in the Demands of 
■the Communist Party in Germany. Most of these were reproduced 
verbatim, but some were amended in the petty-bourgeois demo- 
cratic spirit. The report was circulated among the democratic so- 
cieties for discussion. 

The closure of the Second Democratic Congress almost coin- 
cided with the fall of Vienna. On November 6, Marx spoke on the 
■question at a meeting of the Committee of the Cologne Workers’ 
Association, and within a few days, at a meeting of the Demo- 
cratic Society. Lessner, who was present, later recalled: “Marx 
broke the news that Robert Blum had been shot by sentence of a 

field court-martial in Vienna Silence immediately fell over 

the hall. Marx went up to the rostrum and read out the dispatch 
•from Vienna on Blum’s death. We were horrified. Then a storm 
seemed to blow through the hall.” ^ 

In his article, “The Victory of the Counter-Revolution in Vien- 
na”, Marx wrathfully branded the bourgeoisie’s betrayal of the 
Vienna insurgents and wrote: “History presents no more shame- 
ful and pitiful spectacle than that of the German bourgeoisie.'" 
Assessing the impact of the Vienna events on the German and 
the European revolutiob as a whole, Marx wrote: “The second 
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act of the drama has just been performed in Vienna^ its first act 

having been staged in Paris under the title of The June Days 

We shall soon see the third act performed in Berlin'^ * He anti- 
cipated a decisive offensive by the counter-revolution in Prussia 
and took a realistic view of the balance of forces there. Ac- 
cordingly, he pinned his main hopes on an initiative by revolu- 
tionary France, emphasising the lessons the peoples had to learn 
from the experience of the battles fought: “The purposeless mas- 
sacres perpetrated since the June and October events, the tedious 
offering of sacrifices since February and March, the very cannibal- 
ism of the ccmnter-revolution will convince the nations that there 
is only one means by which the murderous death agonies of the 
old society and the bloody birth throes of the new society can be 
shortened^ simplified and concentrated — and that is by revolu- 
tionary terror." 2 

Marx used this bitter experience of defeat to again substantiate 
the need to establish a true revolutionary power capable of pre- 
venting any further counter-revolutionary atrocities, and so fa- 
cilitating and bringing on the victory of the masses. 


FIGHTING THE COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY COUP 
IN PRUSSIA 

As Marx had anticipated, the defeat of the October uprising in 
Vienna spurred the Prussian reactionaries to resolute action. On 
November 2, King Frederick William IV asked the diehard reac- 
tionary, General Brandenburg, to form a new government. The 
royal decree transferring the National Assembly from Berlin to 
the provincial town of Brandenburg was issued on November 9, 
and marked the start of the coup in Prussia, which Marx summed 
up in the following words: ''Brandenburg in the Assembly and the 
Assembly in Brandenburg! . . . The guardroom in the Assembly^ 
the Assembly in the guardroom]" ® Marx demanded that the As- 
sembly should take revolutionary action, believing that it “should 
have had the Ministers arrested as traitors, traitors to the sov- 
ereignty of the people. It should have proscribed and outlawed all 
officials who obey orders otheis than those of the Assembly”. ^ 
For the Assembly this was much too vigorous and revolutionary. 
It did decide to continue its sittings in Berlin, but announced 
that it intended to confine itself to passive resistance. 

• Marx condemned the tactics of the “whining, hair-splitting 
and irresolute National Assembly” and urged it to appeal to the 
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masses and to the soldiers of the Prussian army and to use 
French-type, Jacobin, plebeian methods. He asked the people: 
“And what should we do at the present time?” And answered: 
“PFc should refuse to pay taxes." * 

Thus, on November 11, with the political fight at its crucial 
stage, Marx issued a basic slogan of struggle the realisation of 
which would, on the one hand, have weakened the counter-rev- 
olution and undermined its financial basis, and on the other, 
helped to draw into the struggle the broad masses of the people 
and pitted them directly against the government. This would have 
increased the political army of the revolution. 

Seeking to win time, the counter-revolution hastily implement- 
ed its own plans. On November 11, its soldiers prevented the 
deputies from entering the theatre where the National Assembly 
was meeting, and they had to assemble at a shooting gallery. A 
decree was issued disarming and disbanding the Berlin civil 
guard and declaring a state of siege in the city. Marx said this 
was another piece of high treason and urged the deputies to re- 
sort to extra-parliamentary forms of struggle: "The National As- 
sembly has its seat in the people and not in the confines of this 
or that heap of stones." ^ 

While assigning the most active role to the proletariat and its 
vanguard — the Communists — Marx strove to unite the country’s 
progressive forces, so as to frustrate the plans of the counter-rev- 
olution and deal it a crushing blow. Marx himself became the 
heart and soul of a broad revolutionary movement in the Rhine 
Province. On his initiative, the Democratic Society and the Work- 
ers’ Association held a number of mass meetings in Cologne and 
its environs. A meetijig held in the Eiser Hall on November 11 
adopted an address to the Berlin National Assembly, urging it to 
persist in its refusal to submit to the royal decree. By noon on 
November 12, the address had 7,000 signatures. The meeting de- 
clared itself to be a standing body and on November 13 elected a 
People’s Committee with twenty-five members, on which all the 
democratic trends and the Communists were represented. The 
People’s Committee was set up on a broader basis than the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety which had operated in Cologne in Sep- 
tember. Apart from representatives of the workers and the petty 
boiurgeoisie, it included some progressive bourgeois. The Com- 
mittee’s task was to rally all the forces to resist reaction that 
was encroaching on the gains of the revolution. 

Arming the people became the vital question. Already on Novem- 
ber 11, the Eiser Hall meeting had called on the Cologne municipal 
council to return the arms confiscated in September to their owners 
without delay, a demand to which the “city fathers’’ turned a 
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deaf ear. The Democratic Society took steps to re-establish the 
disbanded civil guard. The Cologne Workers’ Association started 
to form its “flying squad”. An appeal was issued for the collec- 
tion of funds for the purchase of arms. The Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung's circulation department announced that it was prepared 
to receive donations for that purpose. 

Meanwhile, much was being done in the army. On November 
12, the Democratic Society adopted an address to the soldiers of 
the Cologne garrison, urging them to stop being a tool in the 
hands of the despots. A special supplement to the Neue Rheinische 
Zettttng No. 143 issued on November 15, bore the headline 
“The Fatherland Is in Danger” followed by an announcement 
that a meeting would be held in the Eiser Hall that day by mem- 
bers of the Cologne Landxvehr and reservists. This meeting de- 
manded that the Berlin National Assembly should “call on the 
Landwehr to rise up as it did in 1813 and destroy the internal 
enemy as it then destroyed the external enemy”. * Despite strict 
orders to the contrary, many Landwehr meetings were attended 
by soldiers of the Cologne garrison, indicating that the army was 
also in a state of revolutionary ferment. 

In order to draw the peasantry into the struggle, the Democ- 
ratic Society, the Workers’ Association and the People’s Com- 
mittee sent their emissaries to the surrounding villages. 

Marx also worked to co-ordinate action with the democrats in 
various towns of the Rhine Province. In a letter dated November 
13 to Ferdinand Lassalle, who played a prominent role in Diis- 
seldorf, Marx, writing on behalf of the Democratic District Com- 
mittee, recommended that the people of Diisseldorf should adopt 
the following decisions: 1) to refuse totally to pay taxes, with 
special emphasis on carrying the idea to the countryside; 2) to 
dispatch a volunteer detachment to Berlin, and 3) to dispatch 
money to the Democratic Central Committee in Berlin. 

An important step in translating the demand to refuse to pay 
taxes into a mass action slogan was the signing by Marx and 
Schneider II of an appeal from the Democratic District Commit- 
tee on November 14 urging all democratic organisations in the 
Rhine Province to hold public meetings at once and induce the 
whole population of the Province to refrain from paying taxes. 
But until the slogan was adopted by the Berlin National Assem- 
bly and actively supported in the other provinces, Marx believed 
the people should not, for the time being, use force to resist the 
collection of taxes. 

The District Committee’s appeal at once met with a sympa- 
thetic response among the people in a number of towns and ru- 
ral localities in the Rhine Province. There were also reports of 
revolutionary ferment in Saxony, Silesia and Westphalia. But 
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again the movement was uncoordinated and mainly spontaneous. 
In order to bring together the local centres of resistance in » 
nation-wide revolutionary struggle, the grass-roots revolutionary 
action had to be reinforced by action from above, by the Berlin 
National Assembly, the only body capable of centralising the 
movement. 

In putting forward slogans for struggle, Marx also suggested 
the tactic to be used by the Prussian National Assembly, notab- 
ly its Left wing. At the same time, he was preparing effective 
support for it. In an editorial article carried in the Neue Rheini- 
sche Zeitung on November 14, he called on the people of the 
Rhine Province "to hasten to the assistance oj the Berlin National 
Assembly with men and weapons". ' In those critical days, Marx 
established regular ties with the Berlin Left-wing deputies, mak- 
ing use for the purpose of a special messenger service manned 
mainly by members of the Cologne Workers’ Association. 

On November 15, under the influence of innumerable appeals 
which were coming in from the Rhine and other provinces, the- 
National Assembly adopted a decision on the refusal to pay taxes, 
to become effective on November 17. At long last, Marx’s slogati 
acquired nation-wide importance and binding legal force. Hence- 
forth, he wrote, "It is high treason to pay taxes. Refusal to pay 
taxes is the primary duty of the citizen!" ^ 

Marx displayed his genius as revolutionary strategist and tac- 
tician by his ability to keep abreast of the rapidly changing po- 
litical situation and to modify the forms and methods of strug- 
gle accordingly. The National Assembly’s decision now warrant- 
ed the slogan of armed resistance to the forcible collection of 
taxes. At this responsible moment, when the weapon of criticism 
was to be superseded by criticism through the use of weapons, 
Marx again took the initiative by outlining, in a fresh appeal by 
the District Committee on November 18, a programme of action 
for the whole of revolutionary democracy. The appeal was signed 
by Marx, Schneider II and Schapper, and contained three new 
slogans: 1) resistance to the forcible collection of taxes all over 
the country, by every possible means; 2) organisation of people’.s 
volunteer detachments to beat back the enemy; and 3) establish- 
ment of committees of public safety to confront authorities refus- 
ing to abide by the National Assembly’s decision. 

The counter-revolutionaries tried to cut short Marx’s revolu- 
tionary activity. The day after his appeal in the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung to refuse paying taxes, he was summoned by the examin- 
ing magistrate. On November 14, the city learned that Marx was 
faced with arrest, and an impressive crowd gathered outside the 
court-house. The Cologne Chief Public Prosecutor, Zweiffel, in- 
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formed the Ministry of Justice that the crowd was prepared to- 
use force to release Marx if he were arrested. When Marx emerged 
from the court-house, he was greeted with enthusiastic cries 
and escorted to the Eisor Hall, where be thanked everyone for 
tlieir support. 

The authorities were again thrown into confusion by the District 
Committee’s appeal of November 18. The Cologne Regierungaprd- 
sident * wrote to the Minister of the Interior, Manteuffel, that 
the arrest of the authors of the ap])cal— Marx, Schapper and 
Schneider II— would “remove the main elements stirring up 
I rouble here”. ^ When on November 20 the judicial authorities is- 
sued a fresh summons, carrying a charge of incitement to open 
revolt, Marx, Schapper and Schneider It warned the democrats 
of Iho Hhine Proviuce that anolher provocation was being plot- 
ted in Cologne and that the stale of siege could be reimposed. 
They wrote: “Frustrate this hope. Whatever may befall us, con- 
duct yourselves calmly.” Meanwhile they were preparing tlie peo- 
[)!(' for the buttles ahead, declaring that th(‘ llliine Wovince would 
jiot “submit to the rule of the sword”. 

The People's Committee sent a deputation to Chief Public Pros- 
ecutor Zweiffel to dennuid an exjdanation about the rumours of 
impending arrests. On that occasion, in view of the highly tense pol- 
itical atmosphere, the authorities confined themselves to instituting 
judicial proceedings, l)ul tliis did not rule out more arbitrary acts 
by the police, and Marx cxi)ecled to be arj'osted at any time. 

In these very trying circumstances, Marx firmly and vigorous- 
ly implemented the tactics he had outlined. From November 19 
to December 17 the Neiie Rheuiische Zeiturtg carried the front 
page headline Keine Steueni mehrU! (No More Taxes!!!) -and 
the idea was driveji home in special jdacards and handbills. 

The Second Democratic District Congress met in Cologne to 
discuss further revolutionary steps with Marx taking an active 
part in it. The Neue Rheinische Zeitung carried only this laconic 
re[)ort: “The Rhine Democratic Congress held on November 23 
a])proved the decisions taken by the Rhino District Committee.— 
The delegates are to inform their associations of the detailed ins- 
tructions.”^ Thus, the congress approved Marx’s action slogans, 
and the delegates were given instructions on how to translate 
them into practice. 

Marx and his followers in the Rhine Province had done every- 
thing to prepare the people for the decisive battle against the 
counter-revolution, but the success of the struggle throughout the 


^ Regional representative of the centriil government in Prussia. 

“ G. Becker, Karl Marx iind Friedrich Engels in Koln, 1848-1849, Berliiu 
h)t)3, S. 15n. 
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country largely depended on the Prussian National Assembly, 
which limited itself to tactics of passive resistance within the 
law, cowardly tactics which demobilised the masses and which 
Marx ironically compared with the resistance put up by a calf 
as the butcher drags it to the slaughter. 

The counter-revolutionary royal clique was quick to take ad- 
vantage of this, and on December 5 issued two decrees: one dis- 
solving the National Assembly and convening new Chambers in 
February 1849, and the other announcing the royal grant of a 
Prussian Constitution, without its consideration by any assembly 
whatsoever. That put the finishing touches to the coup d’etat in 
Prussia. 

Marx commented: “The National Assembly now reaps the fruits 
of its chronic weakness and cowardice. For months it allowed 
the conspiracy against the people to carry on its work unmolest- 
ed, to grow strong and powerful, and hence has now become 
its first victim.’’ ’ 


FIRST RESULTS AND PROSPECTS OF THE GERMAN 
AND EUROPEAN REVOLUTIONS 

In a series of articles entitled The Bourgeoisie and the Counter- 
Revolution, Marx gave an unsurpassed analysis of the specific 
features and main stages of the German revolution from Marcli 
to December 1848. 

His analysis of the basic distinctions between the German 
revolution, on the one hand, and the English revolution of 1648 
and the French revolution of 1789, on the other, enabled Marx 
to draw a highly important theoretical conclusion about the dif- 
ferent types of bourgeois revolution. In the English and French 
revolutions, “the bourgeoisie was the class that really headed the 
movement. The proletariat and the non-bourgeois strata of the 
middle class had either not yet any interests separate from those 
of the bourgeoisie or they did not yet constitute independent 
classes or class sub-divisions." * 

Nothing of the sort happened in the March revolution in Prus- 
sia. “The German bourgeoisie developed so sluggishly, timidly 
and slowly that at the moment when it menacingly confronted 
feudalism and absolutism, it saw menacingly confronting it the 
proletariat and all sections of the middle class whose interests 
and ideas were related to those of the proletariat. . . . Without 
initiative, without faith in itself, without faith in the people, 
without a world-historic mission, an abominable dotard finding 
himself condemned to lead and to mislead the first youthful im- 

' Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 8, p. 135. 

» Ibid., p. 161. 
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pulses of a virile people so as lo make them serve his own senile 
interests sans eyes, sans ears, sans teeth, sans everything, such 
was the Prussian bourgeoisie which found itself at the helm of 
the Prussian state after the March revolution.” * 

Summing up developments in Prussia up to December 1848, 
Marx answered a question that was of great concern to the 
people, namely, what wore Ihe prospects for tlic German revolu- 
tion. He wrote: “The history of the Prussian bourgeois class, 
like that of the German bourgeois class in general between March 
and December, shows that a purely bourgeois revolution and the 
establishment of bourgeois rule in the form of a constitutional 
monarchy is impossible in Germany, and that only a feudal abso- 
lutist counter-revolution or a social republican revolution is pos- 
sible.” 2 

Thus, Marx clearly formulated two possibilities: either a final 
victory for tlie feudal absolutist counter-revolution and the total 
abolition of rejircseiilativc institutions, freedom of assembly, as- 
sociation and Ihe press -all of wliich had been won in March-- 
or another revolution in which the proletariat, the peasantry and 
the urban petty bourgeoisie would set up a truly democratic 
republic capable of becoming an instrument of social change and 
implementing the programme outlined in the Demands of the 
Communist Party in Germany. 

Marx continued lo see an organic connection between the 
l)rospecls for (lie revolutionary movement in Germany and the 
advance of the European revolution, whose results in 1848 and 
furl her prospects Marx outlined mainly in two articles: “The 
Revolutionary Movement in Italy” which he wrote on Novem- 
ber 29 and “The Revolutionary Movement”, on which ho worked 
al tlie very end of 1848. 

In the first article, Marx described the following main stages 
in the countcr-revolulionary offensive which had followed upon 
the Iriumphant advance of the European revolution in February 
and March: Ihe prevention of tlie Chartist demonstration in Lon- 
don on April 10, which had blocked the way of the revolution 
in England; the defeat of the Paris workers on June 25, which 
had dealt a lieavy blow at the European revolution; the recapture 
of Milan by Austrian Iroops on August G; and the final defeat of 
the October uprising in Vieiii. ; on November 1. Soon after the 
article was writlen came the coup in Rerlin. 

In the face of this discouraging outcome, Marx was not in- 
clined to despair, because he realised that the peoples learned 
both from their victories and from their defeats. At the start of 
Ihe revolution, people everywhere had been carried away by il- 
lusions and vague enthusing about universal brotherhood. But 

• Ibid., pp. 162-63. 

- Ibid., p. 178. 
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the counter-revolutionary atrocities had taught the revolutionary 
fighters a great deal. “The chief result of the revolutionary move- 
ment of 1848 is not what the peoples won, but what they lost— 
the loss of their illusions” ' 

Analysing the prospects for the European revolution in 1849, 
Marx said he still expected the revolutionary initiative to come 
from France, with the European peoples once again being roused 
by the crowing of the Gallic cock. He saw an oven closer connec- 
tion between the overthrow of the absolutist regimes and the 
winning of independence by the oppressed nations, on the one 
hand, and a victorious uprising by the French workers, on the 
other. 

Marx saw capitalist England with its industrial and commercial 
hegemony as the main enemy of the proletarian revolution in 
France. "'England seems to be the rock against which the revolu- 
tionary waves break A revolution of the economic relations 

in any country of the European continent, in the whole European 
continent without England, is a storm in a teacup.” ^ If a social 
revolution in France was not to be suppressed by the English 
bourgeoisie, old bourgeois-aristocratic England had to be crushed. 
Marx believed, therefore, that in those conditions the first 
outcome of a victorious working-class revolution in France would 
be a European war, and since England would bo involved it 
would become a world war, in the course of which conditionf. 
could also be provided for a successful Chartist uprising. “En- 
gland will head the counter-revolutionary armies, just as it did 
during the Napoleonic period, but through the war itself it will 
be thrown to the head of llie revolutionary movement and it 
will repay the debt it owes in regard to the revolution of the 
eighteenth century.” ® 

It was the historical situation that made Marx believe that 
a French proletarian uprising would lead to a great clash be- 
tween the revolutionary and the counter-revolutionary forces 
in the international arena. It was impossible at that lime for 
the European revolution to rise to a new' and higher stage with- 
out fresh victorious action by the French working class. Mar.x 
also believed that this revolutionary process would succeed with 
a victory of the proletarian revolution in England, economically 
the most developed country. He saw the prerequisites for a pro- 
letarian revolution in the aftermath of the economic crisis of 
1847, the incredibly savage forms and methods of exploitation 
of the workers typical of the early stages of industrial capital- 
ism, the mass impoverishment of the artisans, and the dire plight 
of the peasantry. 


‘ Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 8, p. 197. 
* Ibid., p. 214. 



At that lime Marx and Engels regarded all this as signs of 
ail imminent socialist revolution. They tended to exaggerate the 
“senility” of contemporary capitalism and erred on the side of 
optimism in their hopes for an early victory of the proletarian 
revolution. Lenin wrote: “But such errors — the errors of the 
giants of revolutionary thought, who sought to raise, and did 
raise, the proletariat of the whole world above the level of pet- 
ty, commonplace and trivial tasks — are a thousand times more 
noble and magniricent and historically more valuable and true 
than the trite wisdom of oflicial liberalism, which lauds, shouts, 
appeals and holds forth about the vanity of revolutionary vani- 
ties, the futility of the revolutionary struggle and the charms 
of counter-revolutionary ‘coiistitutionar fantasies.” ‘ 

WORKING FOR THE UNITY 
OF THE DEMOCRATIC FORCES 

After the coup in Prussia there was a temporary lull. The 
forces of revolution and counter-revolution appeared to be 
preparing for the final showdown. 

In January and early February 1849, Marx concentrated on the 
(doctions to the Second Chamber of the Prussian Provincial Diet, 
wliicli were, in the main, to bo lield on the basis of the uni- 
versal and equal but not direct suffrage introduced in April 1848. 
If the results were favourable to democracy, an opposition could 
emerge in the Second Chamber to resist any future schemes of 
the counter-rovolution. That is why Marx and Engels, who had 
returned to Cologne in mid-January, attached much political im- 
portance to the elections and once again worked to unite all the 
democralic forces. 

It was mosl important for a victory of democracy that the lib- 
eral bourgeoisie, which had accepted the imposed constitution 
and was beguiling itself and the people with hopes of securing 
its j)arlial revision, should be fully exposed and isolated. In a 
series of articles entitled Montesquieu LVI Marx ironically ex- 
plained that the bourgeoisie would be given an opportunity of 
revising the constitution only ‘'insofar as it suits the King and 
the Second Cliamber consisting of country squires, financial mag- 
nates, high-ranking officials and clerics”. ^ He condemned the 
Kolnische Zeitung, the mouthpiece of the liberals, which had 
tried to deceive the people by saying that the imposed constitution 
could help to solve both political and social questions, without 
in any way modifying the existing social relations. 

While working to unite all the democratic forces, Marx made 
no effort to gloss over the differences in the democratic camp. 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 12, p. 378. 

* Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 8, p. 257. 
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Thus he levelled frank and stern criticism at the National-ZeU 
the organ of the Berlin former Left, which while declaring 
its adherence to a ^'‘genuinely democratic-constitutional order” 
opposed any continuation of the revolution, and stood for ''law, 
tranquillity and order”. Marx wrote: "These gentlemen 'want’ 
the very things they will never obtain except by a new rev- 
olution. But they do not want a new revolution.” * Marx crit- 
icised the petty-bourgeois democrats and demanded that they 
should be consistent, firm and energetic in working for general 
democratic tasks. 

A meeting of the Committee of the Cologne Workers’ Association 
on January 15 discussed its tactics in connection with the elec- 
tions to the Second Chamber. Some of Gottschalk’s adherents 
still remaining in the Association opposed an electoral bloc with 
the democrats. In a big speech, Marx attacked the sectarians and 
once again argued the need for unity with the democrats in the 
elections, and this move was a success: of the electors returned 
in Cologne on January 22, two-thirds were democrats, who also 
won in many other towns and rural localities in the Rhine Prov- 
ince. These primary elections showed that "the petty bourgeoi- 
sie, peasants and proletarians emancipated themselves from the 
big bourgeoisie, the upper nobility and the higher bureaucracy”. ^ 

The elections to the Second Chamber, held on February 5, 
once again vindicated Marx’s tactics. The candidates Kyll and 
Schneider 11, nominated by the general democratic front, were 
returned. The election of Schneider II was of especially great 
political importance, because in three days’ time he was due to 
appear in a Cologne court before a jury together witli Marx and 
Schapper. Thus, even before the trial opened, a voters' majority 
had passed a verdict acquitting them. 


TWO TRIALS 

By the end of 1848, Marx had lost count of the trials starts 
ed by the authorities against the Neue Rheinische Zeitung and 
some of its editors. 

The first case, over the publication on July 5, 1848, of the 
above-mentioned article entitled "Arrests” had been postponed 
by the authorities on several occasions in expectation of a more 
favourable political situation and was heard on February 7, 
1849. In the dock were Marx, Engels and Korff, the responsible 
publisher. Schneider II, a trained lawyer, acted as defence coun- 
sel for Marx and Engels, but the highlight of the trial were the 
bold speeches of the accused in defence of the Neae Rheinische 

* Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 8, p. 279. 
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Zeitung and freedom of the press in general in the Rhine Prov- 
ince and the whole of Germany. 

Lessner, who had been at the trial, subsequently recalled; “It 
was a delight to see and hear with what great superiority the 
black-and-white ^ reaction was opposed. Even these two men’s op- 
ponents could not help admiring them.” ^ 

Marx had set himself the task of beating his opponents on 
their own ground with their own weapons and was eminently 
successful. He gave a detailed legal analysis of the indictment 
and proved beyond ail doubt that the articles of the Criminal 
Code, under which the charges of insult of the Cologne Chief 
Public Prosecutor Zweiffel and libel of the police were being 
preferred, wore absolutely irrclevianl. Proceeding from this Marx 
showed the overall political significance of the trial. By sanction- 
ing the application of the laws in this manner, he told the jury, 
“you abolish freedom of the press . . . whereas you have recognised 
this freedom by a Constitution and won it by a revolution. 
You sanction every arbitrary action of the officials, you permit 
every official villainous action, y(ui punish only the denuncia- 
tion of villainy”. ^ 

Marx further declared that ho jiersonally would liav(* preferred 
to deal with epoch-making events, instead of grappling with 
the local police and Ihe officials at the Public Prosecutor's of- 
fice. “I consider we are making a real sacrifice when wo decide 
to break a lance with these opponents. But firstly, it is the duty 
of the press to coukj forward on behalf of Ihe oppressed in its 
immediate neighbourhood. . . . The press must decide to enter the 
lists against a specific police officer, a specific Public Prosecutor^ 
a specific Landrat." To cries of approval from the public gallery, 
ho added: “What caused the defeat of the March revolution'^ It 
reformed only the highest political summit, it left all the ground- 
work of this summit intact ™ the old bureaucracy, the old army, 
the old boards of prosecuting magistrates, the old judiciary which 
had been created, had developed and grown grey in the service 
of absolutism. The first duty of the press now is to undermine 
all the foundations of the existing political slate of affairs^ ^ 

Thus, in the dock, Marx stood up for the freedom of the press 
and spread the idea of a people’s revolution which was (o crush 
the old officialdom, the army and the courts. 

Engels, who spoke after Marx, said that the facts given in 
“Arrests” had been confirmed to the letter, as had also been iU 
general political conclusion about the “Government of Action*’ 
being transitional to the old aristocratic and old bureaucratic 
government. Addressing the court and the jury, Engels said 

* Black and white were the Prussian colours. 

® Reminiscences of Marx and Engels, p. 176. 
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that his and Marx’s crime apparently consisted in having “cor- 
rectly reported correct facts and drawn the correct conclusions 
from them”. * 

Marx’s and Engels’ case was so strongly reasoned that the jury 
had to bring in a verdict of not guilty, which was met with 
cries of jubilation from the large audience. 

The following day, Marx, together with Schapper and Schnei- 
der II, was arraigned in court on a charge of “incitement to re- 
volt” in connection with the second appeal of the Rhenish Dis- 
trict Committee of Democrats of November 18, 1848. The Deut- 
sche Londoner Zeitung reported that, as on the previous day, 
“the crowd of people was extraordinary”. ^ 

In a long speech Marx gave a profound theoretical analysis of 
the causes behind the coup in Prussia and showed its true 
nature, arguing in favour of the tactics followed by the Demo- 
cratic Rhine District Committee. 

Marx criticised (he idea that a revolution had to confine itself 
to the “framework of legality”, and drew a highly important 
theoretical conclusion on the attitude of the revolution towards 
the obsolete legal superstructure. In contrast to the idealistic 
views then held by jurists that society was based on the law, 
Marx argued that “the law must be founded upon society, it must 
express the common interests and needs of society . . . which arise 
from the material mode of production prevailing at the given 
time”. ^ Marx stressed that the old laws could not servo as a ba- 
sis for new social development, and so the revolution had the 
vital task of destroying the old legal superstructure. 

Marx also criticised, in the light of materialism, the treacher- 
ous “theory of agreement”. He showed that the conflict between 
the Crown and the National Assembly had been inevitable, and 
explained its social essence. It was “a conflict between two so- 
cieties, a social conflict, which had assumed a political form; it 
was the struggle of the old feudal bureaucratic society with mod- 
ern bourgeois society, a struggle between the society of free com- 
petition and the society of the guild system, between the so- 
ciety of landownership and the industrial society, between ttie 
society of faith and the society of knowledge.” ^ 

Referring to the Rhine District Committee’s a])peal of Novem- 
ber 18, Marx cited examples from history to show that refusal 
to pay taxes was a legitimate means of popular self-defence 
against a government that was violating the people’s interests. 
On that occasion, it was the royal power that had strayed from 
legality by resorting to force. Marx’s main idea was that the 
people had the inalienable right and duty to resist such arbitrary 

* Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 8, p. 322. 
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acts, by countering tlie violence of despots with revolutionary 
violence even to I he ext(?nt of overthrowing the existing political 
system. Rebutting the Prosecutor’s charge that in their appeal 
the accused had gone farther than the Prussian National Assem- 
bly itself, Marx said that the Assembly had been inconsistent and 
its majority cowardly. “The conduct of the National Assembly 
was by no means a crilcrion for the people.... If the Crown 
makes a counter-revolution, tlie people has the right to reply 
with a revolution.” In conclusion, Marx stressed that tlie strug- 
gle was far from over, and that tliis was merely the end of the 
nrst act of the drama. Ahead lay cither ''complete victory of the 
counter-revolution or a nev) victorious revolution'', ^ 

Engels subsequently wrote that Marx confronted the bourgeois 
jury as a Cominunisl who had lo ex[)lain that the bourgeois 
Ihomselvcs sliould have done the tilings he was being tried for. 
Marx’s speech left sucli a vStrong impression on (he jury that the 
ioreman I hanked liim for his inslnictivti explanations. (Jnco again 
the accused were acquitted. 

The authorities were at a loss as to how lo deal with Marx. 
The commandant of the Cologne fortress suggested that he should 
be deported, as the chief source of “tlic disturbances in the Rhine 
Province”. ^ Consequently the police authorities, though fear- 
ful of [lopular protest, applied for f)ermissioTi, and this was grant- 
ed by the i\liaist(T of the Interior, Alanloiiffel, who l(d‘t il lo tlie 
Cologne authorities lo decide I he time and proloxt. The latter 
merely bided their time, hoping to get rid of the dangerous rev- 
olutionary by this means. 


MARX IN FEBRUAllY-MARCH 1849 


The only purpose for which the Second Chamber was convened, 
on February 26, was lo put the stamp of legality on the coup. 
The peoj)le wore to he kej)t quit'l by three reactionary bills— on 
clubs and assemblies, on placards, and on the press— and by 
analogy with the anli-po})ular Aci of 1819 in England, Marx cal- 
led tlicm the “gagging laws”. 

In those conditions Marx b. Ueved that it was especially im- 
portant for the iicople to keep the do[)Utics under vigorous pres- 
sure. The people of Cologne set the example. A big meeting of 
electors on March 11 voted into being a committee of nine, which 
included Communists, among them Marx and Wolff. The elec- 
tion of Marx, formally not a voter because he did not have Ger- 
man citizenship, was in itself a political demonstration. The com- 
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mittee had the task of calling meetings of electors and conveying 
their addresses, protests, etc., to the deputies in the Second Cham- 
ber. The same meeting called on the deputies to demand an 
end lo the slate of siege in Berlin. A meeting on March 16 dis- 
cussed the “gagging laws”, and thousands of people signed the 
address, which was written in the style of the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung, A special letter addressed to the Cologne deputies, Kyll 
and Schneider II, contained the demand, formulated by Marx, 
that the Rhine Province deputies should withdraw from the Sec- 
ond Chamber if the bills were approved. The commandant of 
the Cologne fortress at once sent in a report about these meet- 
ings to the Ministry of War stressing the leading part played by 
the editors of the Neue Rheinische Zeilung in arranging them. 

However, despite pressure from the people, the deputies, even 
tlie Leftists, behaved in a cowardly manner. That is wliy in 
nearly every article written by Marx and Engels about the Sec- 
ond Chamber there was a sharp criticism of the Leftists. 

Democratic banquets arranged to mark the anniversaries of 
the February and March revolutions were another form of po- 
litical work among the masses, the first being organised at Miil- 
heim-on-Rhine on February 11 by the local Workers’ Association. 
In a speech before a large audience, Marx described the Ger- 
man workers’ participation in the revolutionary movement in 
other countries, including Franco, England, Belgium and Swit- 
zerland, One of the toasts was in honour of the guests, who “like 
the redacteur en chef of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung Karl Marx, 
who was present, had in words and deeds upheld the rights of 
the working class long before the February revolution”. * 

Another democratic banquet was held in Cologne on h^ebruary 
24 by the Workers’ Association and the Democratic Society. Ilie 
great Eiser Hall was filled to capacity, and the keynote of the 
banquet was the international solidarity of the democrats of all 
countries. All present stood in memory of those who had died in 
the February and June uprisings in Paris. 

The editors of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung received many in- 
vitations to banquets in honour of the anniversary of the March 
revolution in Prussia, but did not feel inclined to celebrate 
the occasion. “We confess to our readers that we do not kmnv 
how to write any leading article for today. The March revolution 
in Berlin, that feeble echo of the revolution in Vienna, never 
aroused our enthusiasm,” ^ they wrote. 

However, Marx and the other editors of the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung did attend a banquet held on March 19 by the Work- 
ers’ Association and the Democratic Society to mark the fighting 
on the barricades in Berlin. In the presence of almost 6,000 per- 

* Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 8, p. 522. 
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sons, liiiigels proposed a loasl (o iho June ijisurgonts in Paris, 
Schappor to Ihe English Chartists, and Dronke to the proletarian 
revolution. Frciligralh wrote the “Reveille”, an inspiring revolu- 
tionary anthem to the strains of the Marseillaise. It drew a com- 
parison between June and March and called for a new revolution 
under the red banner. The banquet ended with a general toast 
to the Red Republic. Idio Nene Kolnische Zeitung called the ban- 
quet a “proletarian fesMval”. 

A largo f)art of the credit for spreading the communist in- 
fluence in Cologne belonged to Marx's followers in the Workers’ 
Association. In February it adopted a new set of Rules based on 
the territorial principle. Tlu* Association had nine branches em- 
powered to enroll new members who paid monthly membership 
duos. Political discussion was now centred in the branches and 
as a rule dealt with the mosi ])rossing fxditical issues analysed 
in the Neiie Bheinische Zelluitg's leaders. 

Tlie Association gave jiiindi altenlion to Ihe defence of the 
economic inic'rests of tin* workers and artisans, whose condi- 
tion, undermined by the 1847 crisis and unemployment, conti- 
nued to be grave. Fearful of a spontaneous explosion, the Co- 
logne authorities employed some of iJn* jobless on public works, 
all of whom had to sign a “Worker’s Card” and to abide by 
stringiest disciplinary regulations. In “A Rourgeois Document”, 
an article written in early January 1819, Marx branded this 
savage and cynical system ajid showed that the Prussian bour- 
geoisie had wedded charity to revenge like the English bourg<^oi- 
sie which had set U[) workhouses for the |)oor with a i)rison-like 
routine. 


PRACTICAL STEPS TOWARDS 
A MASS PROLETARIAN PARTY 

In their effort to turn the proletariat into an independent po- 
litical force, Marx and his followers worked steadily to prepare 
the workers for an ideological, political and organisational sepa- 
ration from petty-bourgeois democracy and for the establishment 
of a party of their own. But while members of the Communist 
League in Cologne were in direct contact with Marx end the 
other members of the Central Authority, elsewhere they were 
not. The organisational ties between the League’s communities 
in other cities in Germany, and also in London, Paris, Switzer- 
land, and Belgium, on the one hand, and the Central Authority 
in Cologne, on the other, gradually weakened and eventually fad- 
ed away. 

Soon after his arrival in London, Joseph Moll, who had ap- 
parently never quite accepted the idea of winding up the Com- 
munist League’s secret activity, joined Heinrich Bauer and Joh- 
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ann Georg Eccarius in sotting up a new central authority. In 
the winter of 1848, the London Cculral Authority sent Moll to 
Germany to reorganise the Communist League, with or without 
the consent of Marx and the Cologne Central Authority, to re- 
convert it into a secret society under a new set of Rules framed 
in London. 

A member of the Communist League, Peter Gerhard Koser, 
later reported that in the spring of 1849 a meeting with Moll 
was held on the Neue Rheinische Zeitiing premises and was at- 
tended by members of the (Cologne (’enlral Authority — Marx, 
Engels, Wolff and Schapper -and members of a secret League 
community set up in Cologne by Schapper— Koser, Nothjung, 
Reiff, Haude, Esser and Muller. Schapper and Moll insisted on 
resuming the secret League, while Marx, Engels and Wolff object- 
ed, because conditions for legal communist activity still existed 
in Germany. They came out strongly against the Tjondon Central 
Authority’s Rules, designated as the “Rules of I hi' Revolutionary 
Party”, apparently for fear that the “spcilre of communism” 
would frighten away the workers. Instead of giving a clear-cut 
formulation of the League's communist aims, as Paragraph One 
of the old Rules had, the new one said: “The aim of the League 
is to establish a united and indivisible social republic.” Para- 
graph Two, formulating the conditions of membership, said noth- 
ing about accepting communism, and Marx declared that the new 
Rules were essentially not communist, lie also criticised I hem 
for reducing revolutionary struggle to conspiratorial activity. Far 
from promoting the establisfiment of a mass proletarian party, 
such Rules actually hampered it. 

The differences between London and Cologne w(Me being ag- 
gravated by the intrigues started earlier by Ewerbet k, chairman 
of the Communist League's Paris Circle Authority and a corre- 
spondent of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, together with Hess and 
Gottschalk. While attending the Second Democratic Congress in 
Berlin as a delegate of the German democrats of Paris, Ewer- 
beck began to put through his and Hess’ plan to sot up a new 
governing centre for the League in the capital of Prussia as a 
counterweight to the Cologne Central Authority. An attempt was 
also made to drive a wedge between Marx and Engels. Marx’s 
response to the attempt was described by Ewerbeck in a letter 
to Hess which he sent from Cologne on November 14. He said 
that Marx was “very enthusiastic about Engels, whom he regard- 
ed as outstanding ‘intellectually, morally and as regards his char- 
acter’ ”. ^ 

Despite the increasingly complicated situation in the Com- 
munist League, Marx and his friends steadfastly continued to 

* The Communist League — the Forerunner of the First International, 
<in Russian), p. 218. 
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pursue tlift firm line they liad adopted at the beginning of Ihe 
revolution to wSet up a mass legal political organisation of the 
German proletariat, with the Communists as its core. As Marx 
had expected, the jiractical revolutionary struggle, especially the 
events of November and December 1848, gave the workers an 
excellent political schooling. Life itself was breaking up the shell 
of the narrow-oral t unions and forcing them to turn to politics. 
Meanwhile, the workers wlio had found themselves following 
in the wake of the petly-nourgeois democrats wore coming to 
realise the latter’s indecision and seeking to take a political stand 
of their own. 

Ilic GX])erien(*e of llie revolution necessarily liad an effect on 
the Workers’ Brolherhood and Stt^phan Born, its leader, whom 
the November evcnls and the Ihrealenod dissolution of (he Na- 
tional Assimibly had rorced lo change liis tone. Obviously under 
the influence of Ihe Novemher 18 appeal of the Bliine District 
Cominillee, Ihe Broil)erho()crs Central Commilltee urged all its 
local and district (^(unniillees to do ihoir utmost to arm Ihe work- 
ers. Born wrote that Itie Gormans were faced with a choice be- 
tween the knont and the “sword of freedom”. 

The doo]) changes, of which there was evidence in the work- 
ing-class movement in Germany, wiue mirrored by a number of 
congresses in the winter and s[)ring ot 1849. At the end of 
January 1849, the Heidelberg Congress adopted a decision to 
unite the governing bodies ol the Workers' Brotherhood, whoso 
influence had spread mainly to Nnrlli Germany, and the General 
German Workers’ Congress, which brought together many work- 
ers’ associations in the South of Germany. The United Central 
Committee, which was lo have its seal at Leipzig, was to call a 
national workers’ ccuigress to establish a general Gcunnan Avorkers’ 
union, willi political and social purposes. LSimilar decisions were 
adopted by workers' congresses in Hamburg, Thuringia (Altcn- 
hurg), Wiirttemberg (Goppingen) and Bavaria (Nuremberg). 

Marx and Engels look account of these new tendencies in the 
working-class iiiovoinent: the urge for unity, the striving lo do 
away with the narrow-craft S[)i”il and “cconomism’', disenchant- 
ment with petty-bourgeois demorracy, and the groping toAvards an 
independent fiolilical stand. Th^'y sensed the need to join the 
emergent nation-wide organisation of German workers and to 
turn it into a mass political party of the proletariat. 

This required more vigorous propaganda of the proletarian 
outlook, a change in the form of co-operation with the demo- 
crats, and various measures lo ensure the influence of the Com- 
munists in an all-German organisation of the proletariat. 

Marx believed that his Wage Labour and Capital (lectures he 
gave in December 1847 to German workers in Brussels) had an 
important part to play in the ideological preparation of the pro- 
gressive German workers for the establishment of their own party, 
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and it was serialised in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung from April 
5, 1849, a fact, said Engels, which indicated the social purpose 
of the paper’s policy. 

In a small preface, Marx wrote: “Now, after our readers have 
seen the class struggle develop in colossal j)olitical forms in 1848, 
the time has come to deal more closely with the economic rela- 
tions themselves on which the existence of the bourgeoisie and 
its class rule, as well as the slavery of the workers, are found- 
ed.” ^ 

The Cologne Workers’ Association acted as the ideological cen- 
tre of the whole German working-class movement when, at a 
meeting of its Committee on April 11, it decided to urge all its 
branches -and all other workers’ associations in Germany - to 
discuss the social question on the basis of the articles on wage 
labour and capital. 

To help the workers establish complete organisational as well 
as ideological and political independence, Marx and his followers 
adopted a highly important decision on April 14 calling for a 
withdrawal from the democratic associations, so as to achieve an 
organisational separation from the petty-bourgeois democrats. At 
a meeting of the Democratic Rhine District Committee, whoso 
membership following the resignation of Schneider II, who had 
been elected to the Second Chamber, consisted of Hermann 
Becker, Marx, Schapper, Annekc and Wilhelm Wolff, the last four 
issued the following statement: 

“We consider that the present organisation of the demotwalic 
associations includes too many heterogeneous elements for any 
possibility of successful activity in furtherance of the cause*. 

“Wc are of the opinion, on the other hand, that a closer union 
of the workers’ associations is to be preferred since they consist of 
homogeneous elements, and therefore we hereby from today 
withdraw from the Rhenish District Committee of Democratic 
Associations.” ^ 

The withdrawal of Marx and his followers from the Rhine Dis- 
trict Committee of Democratic Associations did not in any sense 
signify an abandonment of the alliance with the democrats, but 
merely indicated that in the new political circumstances it had 
assumed a new form, that of joint action by two independent 
organisations in the tight against a common enemy, against the 
forces of counter-revolution preparing for a fresh drive. 

The Cologne Workers’ Association likewise decided to draw 
a dividing line between itself and the democrats. On A])ril 16, 
its general meeting unanimously resolved to withdraw from the 
association of democratic societies in Germany and to join the 
union of German workers’ associations (with its Central Com- 

* Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 9, p. 198. 

2 Ibid., p. 282. 
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mittee at Leipzig). It also decided to send delegates to a general 
workers’ congress in Leipzig and before it was called to hold in 
Cologne a congress of all the workers’ associations in the Rhine 
Province and Westphalia. Marx was on the commission appoint- 
ed to prepare it, but was unable to take a direct part in its work 
because he had to leave Cologne in mid-April for some time. In con- 
nection with this the publication of Wage Labour and Capital was 
interrupted, never to be resumed. The reasons for Marx’s jour- 
ney, during which he called at Bremen, Hamburg, Bielefeld and 
Hamm, were the fresh financial difficulties besetting the news- 
paper and his desire to establish closer ties with Communists and 
workers’ associations, an urgent need in view of the preparations 
under way to set up a mass proletarian party in Germany. 


THE NEUE RHEINISCHE ZEITUNG 
AND THE NATIONAL LIBERATION STRUGGLE 
IN HUNGARY AND ITAI.Y 

The revolul ionary war in Hungary, in Ihc course of which 
Hungarian revolulionary forces iullicted a number of heavy de- 
feats on Austrian troops, was an important element in Marx’s 
political strategy in Ihe spring of 1841). He was hoping that the 
bright ilame of revolutionary slruggle in Hungary would set 
alight the inflammable materijil that was once again accumulat- 
ing in Germany, Franco and Italy. 

At his request, Engels followed up his first article about the 
slruggle in Hungary which lie had sent in from Switzerland in 
January 1849, with a series of articl(?s giving a political analysis 
of the Hungarian war of national liberation and a review of 
the military operations. Engels expressed his admiration for the 
courage of the Hungarians, their swift organisation of arms man- 
ufacture, and their energy and uncompromising attitude to 
those who stood in llie way of the revolutionary struggle. 

While analysing Ihe alignment of forces during the revolu- 
tionary war in Hungary and examining every national movement 
in the light of the revolutionary interest, Engels assessed the 
role of the various peoples ir these events. In a society based 
on exploitation, class antagonism is compounded by nalional con- 
tradictions which the exploiter classes use for their own selfish 
ends. Depending on the situation, they use fraud or violence 
to involve the peoples in wars of aggrandisement and wars against 
other peoples fighting for national liberation and social emancipa- 
tion. In 1848 and 1849, when the fight against absolutism and 
the survivals of feudalism was aggravated by acute national 
collisions, the ruling classes sought to make some nations play 
a reactionary role by setting them against others fighting for 
the victory of the bourgeois-democratic revolution. In this con- 
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text, Engels classified nations, either as revolutionary or reac- 
tionary, depending on their role in the revolution. 

Lenin regarded this in the concrete historical conditions of 
1848 and 1849 as a correct assessment, which in no way clashed 
with proletarian internationalism. He wrote: “Marx and Engels at 
that time drew a clear and definite distinction between ‘whole 
reactionary nations’ serving as ‘Russian outposts’ in Europe, 
and ‘revolutionary nations’, namely, the Germans, Poles and Mag- 
yars. This is a fact. And it was indicated at the time with in- 
controvertible truth: in 1848 revolutionary nations fought for lib- 
erty, whose principal enemy was tsarism, whereas the Czechs, 
etc., were in fact reactionary nations, and outposts of tsarism.” ^ 

As well as correct assessments of the objective role of Slav 
national movements in Austria during the 1848-49 revolution, 
articles in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung contained certain impre- 
cise and even erroneous views. Thus, Engels elaborated on the 
idea that the small Slav peoples on the territory of the Austrian 
Empire, with the exception of the Poles, w^ere no longer capable 
of maintaining an independent national existence and would in- 
evitably be absorbed by their stronger neighbour. He noted the 
capitalist tendency towards centralisation and the establishment 
of large states, but not the other tendency, namely that of the 
small peoples to fight against national oppression, and for their 
independence, and their desire to set up slates of their own. It 
must be stressed that Engels immediately made the important 
reservation: “If at any epoch while they were oppressed the 
Slavs had begun a new revolutionary history, that by itself would 
have proved their viability. From that moment the revolution 
would have had an interest in their liberation, and the special 
interest of the Germans and Magyars would have given way to 
the greater interest of the European revolution.” ^ 

This possibility allowed by the Neue Rheinische Zeitung sub- 
sequently became historical reality. As the small Slav nations of 
the Austrian Empire developed economically, as ever grealer mas- 
ses of them were drawn into the national liberation struggle, and 
as their consciousness and organisation grew, their national move- 
ments became more democratic and helped to extend the front 
of the revolutionary struggle. Once oppressed and enslaved in 
the Austrian Empire, the small Slav nations not only displayed 
a capacity for independent national development and the estab- 
lishment of their own states, but took the socialist way and made 
a worthy contribution to the establishment of the most advanced 
social system. 

Marx and Engels kept a close watch on the Hungarians’ hard 
and heroic struggle and were aware that its outcome depended 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, pp. 340-41. 
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not only on the alignment of forces in the Austrian Empire. The 
Russian tsar had long since array ecJ his troops along his western 
borders, and was merely waiting for an opportune moment to 
intervene. The Hungarians’ only hope was a fresh upsurge in 
the German and the European revolutions. 

The resumption on March 20 of military operations in Italy 
between the Piedmont army and General RadeLzky’s troops was 
an important and encouraging event. However, the Piedmont 
army was routed on Marcli 23, mainly because it did not use 
revolutionary methods of warfare. Engels wrote in the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung: “A nation that wants to conquer its in- 
dependence cannot restrict itself to the ordinary methods of war- 
fare. Mass uprising, revolutionary war, guerrilla detachments 
everywhere — that is the only means by which a small nation can 
overcome a large one, by wliich a less stronger army can be put 
in a position to resist a stronger and better organised one.”* 


DEFEAT OF THE RHINE UPRISINGS. 

NEUE RHEINISCHE ZEITUNG CLOSED DOWN 

From early May 1849, Saxony, Rhenish Prussia and South- 
Western Germany became an arena of struggle between the forces 
of revolution and counter-revolution. It was sparked off by 
a campaign for recognition of tlio Imperial Conslitiilion, which 
had been slowly and painfully drawn up by the Frankfurt As- 
sembly. It was rejected by mosi (hu'inan governments. On April 
15, Austria recalled her deputies from Frankfurt. On April 27, 
the Second Cbaiuber of the Prussian Provincial Diet, which had 
dared to insist on recognition of the Imperial Constitution, was 
dissolved. 

Frederick William IV sent a note to (he Frankfurt Assembly 
and all the German governiuerits, which the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung saw as a threat to disband the Assembly. And Prussia 
was indeed concentrating her troops along the Saxon border and 
on the Rhine. These counter-revolutionary acts aroused profound 
indignation among the peo[)lc. 

On May 3 an uprising brok * out in Dresden, with liorn and 
Bakunin playing a prominent part. Despite the courage displayed 
by the insurgents, mainly workers and artisans, they were de- 
feated by Saxon and Prussian troops after a six-day fight. 

. On May 5, the day before the various political organisations 
wore to hold district congresses in Cologne, there were rumours 
that the authorities intended to reimpose the state of siege, and 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung warned the workers not to let 
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themselves be provoked just when “all Germany is on the thresh- 
old of civil war, and when perhaps they will soon have the 
opportunity to come forward with their own demands"'. ^ 

On May 6 the democratic societies and workers’ associations 
held their congresses in Cologne. A joint meeting of delegates 
decided to support the Imperial Constitution, provided that the 
Frankfurt Assembly acted as a sovereign revolutionary constit- 
uent body. When the Prussian Government announced a partial 
call-up of the Landwehr, which it intended to use against the 
people, the disturbances in the Rhine Province increased. On 
May 9 an uprising broke out in Elberfcld. When Engels heard 
of this he at once set out for his home town, where the local 
Safely Committee put him in charge of building the barricades. 
Engels urged a spread of the uprising over the whole Bc'rg and 
Mark district, but under pressure from Elberfeld’s terrified bour- 
geois the Safety Committee soon decided to expel him from the 
town. The workers took a firm sland in his defence, but Engels 
did not wish to split the ranks of the insurgents and left. 

“Let the workers of the Berg Country and the Mark,” wrote 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, “who have shown such astonish- 
ing affection for and devotion to a member of our editorial 
board, bear in mind that the present movement is only the pro- 
logue to another movement a thousand times more serious, in 
which the issue will concern their own, the workers’, most vital in- 
terests. This new revolutionary movement will be the result of 
the present movement and as soon as it occurs Engels — on this 
the workers can confidently rely — like all the other editors of 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung^ will be at his post, and no power 
on earth will induce him to forsake it.” ^ 

"J'hen followed the defeats of the isolated uprisings in other 
towns in the Rhine Province, including Diisseldorf, Solingen, 
Iserlohn. Only in the South German states of Baden and Pfalz 
did the insurgents meet with some success, and set up provisional 
governments supported by the insurgent army. 

In the critical days of the May uprisings the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung spoke out with even greater wrath and passion. Engels 
later recalled: “Outside, throughout the Reich, wonder was ex- 
pressed that we carried on our activities so unconcernedly within 
a Prussian fortress of the first rank, in the face of a garrison of 
8,000 troops and in the face of the guardhouse; but, on account 
of the eight rifles with bayonets and 250 live cartridges in Ihe 
editorial room, and the red Jacobin caps of the compositors, our 
house was reckoned by the officers also as a fortress which was 
not to be taken by a mere coup de main." ® 


‘ Marx, Engels, Collected WorkSj Vol. 9, p. 403. 
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The government was increasingly alarmed over the newspaper’s 
bold, challenging articles. In April and early May, the Minister 
of the Interior, ManteuffcJ, made several requests to the Cologne 
authorities for legal pnjceediiigs against the editors. By then 23 
< ases had been commenced against them, but the Public Prosecu- 
lor’s office, which liad twice failed to gel a jury to convict them, 
was unwilling to risk another legal contest with the Nexie Rhei- 
uische Zeitung. Only after the uprisings in the Rhine Province 
had been put down, did ibe authorities muster the courage to do 
what they had prepared well in advance. When Marx returned 
from a journey on May Ih, he was handed a government order 
lo leave Prussia within 24 hours as a foreigner who w’as being 
deprived of the hospitality “he has so outrageously abused”. 

Then followed repressions against llie other editors. Dronko 
iMid Weerth, both non- Prussian subjects, were also ordered to 
leave Prussia, Criminal proceedings wore staiied against Engels 
for his part in the Elberfeld uprising. The other editors were 
also faced with legal proceedings. 

This meant the end of the S'eue Rheiimche Zeitung, and its 
last issue, in red print, apf)eared on May 19. 

In a leading article Marx exposed the hypocritical political 
motives behind his expulsion order. It had been alleged that in 
the “last few pieces” the paper had been stirring up contempt 
for the government and calling for a violent revolution and the 
(‘stablishment of a social republic. Marx wrathfully responded: 
“Did we therefore have to advance our social republican tenden- 
( y only in the ‘last pieces' of the Seue Rhcinische Zeitung'^ Did 
you not read our articles aboul the June revolution, and was not 
the essence of the June revolution the essence of our papers 

“Why then your hopocritical phrases, your attempt to find an 
iin[)ossiblc [)relext? 

“TPe have no compassion and we ask no compassion from you. 
When our turn comes, we shall not make excuses for the terror. 
But the royal terrorists, the terrorists by the grace of God and 
I he law, are in practice brutal, disdiainful, and mean, in theory 
cowardly, secretive and deceitful, and in both respects disreput- 
able” * 

The revolutionary organ of I m proletariat, Marx wrote with 
pride, had also been a courageous and consistent champion of the 
German people’s true national interests: “We have saved the 
revolutionary honour of our country.”^ 

.The paper’s address to the Cologne workers said: “In bidding 
you farewell the editors of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung thank 
.you for the sympathy you have shown them. Their last word 
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everywhere and always will be: the emancipation of the working 
classr * 

At Marx’s request Freiligrath Avrote these parting lines- 

Farewell now, farewell, 0 you World ever warring. 

Farewell now, you struggling hordes. 

You battlefield, black with the powder-smoke pouring, 

You lances, you guns, and you swords! 

Farewell, brothers; but it shall not be forever. 

Our spirit they could not dismay. 

With a clashing of arms and as mighty as ever, 

I shall be returning one day! 

With the word, with the sword, by the Danube and Uhinc, 

A true ally in all times of trouble 
I shall be to those Throne-smashing people of mine— 

A warrior, an outlaw, a rebel! - 

Engels subsequently recalled: “We had to surrender our fort- 
ress, but wo withdrew with our arms and baggage, with band 
playing and flag flying, the flag of the last issue, a red issue.” " 


IN SOUTH-WESTERN GERMANY 

Marx left Cologne immediately after the publication of the 
“red issue”, but even then the Prussian authorities did not cease 
their harassment and instituted fresh legal proceedings against 
him, Weerth and Dronke. It is remarkable that even when the 
counter-revolution in Prussia was already celebrating its triumph, 
on May 29 the police reform court in Cologne which was hear- 
ing the case in the absence of the accused returned a verdict of 
not guilty. 

From Prussia Marx went to Frankfurt am Main, and together 
with Engels, who had also arrived there, tried to influence the 
Left-wing deputies in the all-German National Assembly, wh(^ 
were in a majority following a walk-out by the reactionaries and 
the liberals. At this time the position of the Frankfurt Assembly 
was by no means a hopeless one. The people of South-Western 
Germany had taken up arms, and the troops everywhere wen- 
wavering. Austria had her hands full with the war against the 
Hungarians, and there was instability in Prussia. A great deal 
depended on how resolute and bold a stand the Assembly would 
take. 

During their meetings with Left-wing deputies in the Assem 
bly, Marx and Engels advised them to side openly with the up 
risings that had already broken out, to call on the people to takt^ 

‘ Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 9, p. 467. 
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up arms everywhere, to summon the insurgent armed forces to 
Frankfurt to provide protection for the Assembly, to outlaw all 
the monarchs, ministers and other counter-revolutionaries, to set 
up a solid and vigorous revolutionary executive, and to win over 
the peasants by abolishing the feudal obligations. All this would 
have converted the uprising into an all-German one, and would 
liave helped it to abandon its defensive tactics and mount a reso- 
lute offensive. However, tlie deputies preferred to let events take 
their own course, and did not support this bold political and 
military plan. Once Marx and Engels saw the futility of any 
further efforts, they left for insurgent Baden. 

There they also met with indecision and hesitation among the 
petty-bourgeois democrats. The government set up at Karlsruhe 
was taking no action at all, although it had an army, weapons 
and money at its disposal. At a meeting with members of the 
government, Marx and Engels declared that the first thing that 
should have been done was to advance on Frankfurt, but now 
that the opportunity had been missed, there was no hope of 
victory without resolute action in Hungary or another revolu- 
tion in Paris. Most of those present resented this view, but events 
proved Marx and Engels lo be right. 

From Baden, Marx and Engels travelled to Pfalz, another in- 
surgent centre. At Kaiserslautern they found the same state of 
extreme unconcern, and the provisional government, with the 
excef)tion of (BEsier, who was one of its members, was doing 
nothing even to defend itself. Marx and Engels left Kaisers- 
lautern within a few days, but on their way to Bingen they were 
arrested, together witli a few friends, by Hessen soldiers and 
conveyed to Darmstadt and from there to Frankfurt, where they 
were finally released. 

Upon their arrival in Bingen. Marx and Engels issued a final 
statement on behalf of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung editorial 
board, which they sent to the Frankfurter Journal on May 31. It 
informed the paper’s former correspondents and readers that 
there was no connection between the Neue Rheinische Zeitung 
and the Westdeutsche Zeitung, which had started publication in 
Cologne on May 25, with Hermann Becker as editor, and which 
claimed to be the successor of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, The 
statement made it clear that Marx intended to resume publica- 
tion of the paper at the earliest opportunity. 

The two friends parted at Bingen, Marx travelling to Paris 
with a mandate from the Democratic Central Committee, issued 
to him by d’Ester, and Engels to the Pfalz with the intention of 
taking “it a convenient opportunity presented itself and a strug- 
gle broke out, the only place in the moveniont that the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung could take — that of a soldier”. ^ 

* Marx, Engols, Werke, Bd. 7, S. 146. 
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Soon Engels became aide-de-camp lo Willich, commander of a 
volunteer detachment which included many workers, who proved 
themselves to be fine, disciplined fighters. Engels fought in 
four bailies including the one at the fortress of Rastatt. On July 
12, 1849, Willich’s detachment, providing cover for tlic defeated, 
retreating Baden-Pfalz army, was the last to leave German ter- 
ritory and cross the border into Switzerland. 


BACK IN PARIS. JUNE 13 

Marx went to France in the hope that the mounting revolu- 
tionary crisis there would end in a victory for the proletariat, 
giving powerful support to the revolutionary struggle in South- 
Western Germany, Hungary and Italy, and a fresh impetus to the 
European revolution. 

He arrived in Paris in early June and at once established con- 
tacts with leaders of the democratic and socialist movements, and 
of secret workers’ societies. On June 7, he wrote to Engels in 
Kaiserslautern: “I am meeting the whole revolutionary party.” ^ 
Decisive events were in the offing. The President, Louis Bona- 
parte, had resumed military operations against the Roman Re- 
public, thereby flagrantly violating the Constitution, which said 
that the French Republic would never encroach upon another 
country’s freedom. The Left-wing press urged the parliamentary 
opposition — the petty-bourgeois Mountain — to take vigorous ac- 
tion. On June 11, Ledru-Rollin, leader of the Mountain, declared 
in the Legislative Assembly that the Republicans would c-ompel 
respect for the Constitution with all the means at their disposal, 
including armed force. 

The subsequent events were described by Marx in an article 
entitled “June 13”, published in the democratic newspaper Volks- 
freund. It showed him to be not only a witness of the events, 
but also a participant who was clearly seeking to influence their 
course. He reported that a secret socialist committee had been 
set up in Paris which called for an uprising to catch the govern- 
ment unawares. If it won, the committee was to proclaim itself 
a Commune, a proletarian power operating alongside the new 
official government. However, the Mountain flatly turned down 
the proposal for an immediate uprising. Although it had threat- 
ened in the Assembly to use force, it now decided to stage an 
unarmed demonstration on June 13. 

Weerth, who had arrived from Belgium early that morning, 
gave a detailed description of the demonstration in a letter to his 
brother on June 16. Together with a few friends, who “belong 

* Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 27, S. 137. 
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to our party”, he had gone to 45 Rue de Lille where Marx lived. 
From there he evidently went oft with Marx, Ferdinand Wolff 
and Dronkc. 

When they reached the boulevards, they joined the head column 
of demonstrators moving towards the Legislative Assembly. When 
the column reached the Rue de la Paix it was attacked by mount- 
ed troops. A call to arms was heard, and Weerth and his com- 
rades hastened to the Palais National, where they expected to 
obtain arms, but it turned out that government troops had al- 
ready taken over the arms caches that had been laid up for a 
possible uprising. Here and there attempts were made to put 
up barricades, but these di<l little to slow the charge of the 
cavalrymen, who cut down unarmed men with their swords. ^ 

The Mountain’s “parliamentary uprising” came to an inglori- 
ous end. The workers had all along regarded its plans with sus- 
picion, and did not su[)porl its call to the people to take up arms 
after tlie demonstration had already been dispersed. “Taken as 
a whole,” wrote Marx, “.lime IH, 1849 is only the retaliation for 
June 1848. On that f)Ccasion the proletariat was deserted by the 
‘Moiintairr, this time the ‘Mountain’ was deserted by the proletar- 
iat.” ^ 

June 13 was not only a day of defeat for French petty-bour- 
geois democracy. Marx said it was a day of ordeal “for our party 
in the whole of Europe”. ^ 

A slate of siege was declared and mass reprisals started in 
Paris. From day to day, Marx expected to be arrested or deport- 
ed. His position was complicated by the fact that his wife Jenny 
and their three children had arrived in Paris in early July. In 
order to reach l^iris, she had bt'en obliged to pawn llio family 
silver in Frankfurt am Main with Weydomeyer’s help. It had 
only recently been redeemed from a Rrussels t)awn shop. Marx 
was in great financial straits. When the newspaper was being 
wound up, all the money received from subscribers Jind from 
the sale of the high-speed printing press had been used to pay 
off the printers, compositors, newsprint suppliers and correspon- 
dents, and to enable the editui’s to escape. In fact, a debt of 300 
talers had been incurred, Marx found himself literally penniless 
in Paris and had to turn to F assallo for a loan. Although Marx 
had asked him to avoid publicity, Lassalle started a public col- 
lection, which drew vehement protests Irom Marx, who was most 
scrnpulons on this point. He wrote to Freiligrath: “I prefer the 
direst straits to public begging.” 

On July 19, Marx was informed by the French authorities that 

‘ See G. Weerth, Samtliche Werkc in fiinf Banden, Berlin, 1957, Bd. 5, 
S- 309-18. 

^ Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 9, pp. 478-79. 

3 Ibid. 

^ Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 27, S. 503. 
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he was being ordered to leave for the Morbihan Department in Brit- 
tany. He lodged a protest with the Minister of the Interior, and 
the expulsion order was suspended. 

At the end of July, Marx finally got news from Engels, about 
whom he had been highly worried. In a letter from Vevey addressed 
to Jenny, Engels recounted what had happened to him since 
their parting in Bingen. Engels asked Jenny whether there was 
any truth in the rumours he had heard in Baden about Marx 
having been arrested in Paris. “You will understand the anxiety 
I therefore am in and urgently request you to restore my peace 
of mind by getting me definite information about Marx’s fate.” * 

Marx at once replied: “I was much worried about you, and 
was very happy yesterday to receive a letter in your own hand.” ^ 
He advised Engels to write a history of the Baden-Pfalz revolu- 
tion or a pamphlet about it, expressing the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung's standpoint. He also informed Engels of the whereabouts 
of the other editors. 

Marx’s own future depended on the French authorities. On 
August 23, a police sergeant called at his home with the follow- 
ing order: “Karl Marx and his wife are to leave Paris within 
24 hours.” This draconian measure had dogged his footsteps 
since 1845, when he was expelled from Paris, then in 1848 from 
Brussels, in 1849 from Cologne, and finally once again from Paris. 

Marx informed Engels about his expulsion to a marshy, un- 
healthy part of Brittany: “You will understand that I shall not 
agree to this veiled attempt at murder. That is why I am leav- 
ing France.” He could not obtain a passport to enter Switzer- 
land, and so decided to go to London, wliere he also had hopes 
of starting a journal. Marx urged Engels to join him: “We shall 
be busy in London.” ^ 

Being short of money, Marx had to leave Jenny, who was 
pregnant, and the children in Paris for the time being. She had 
a hard time obtaining police permission to stay on until Septem- 
ber 15. 

On August 26, Marx arrived in London, a new— and as it turned 
out to be, lifelong— place of exile. 


FIRST HISTORICAL TEST 
OF MARXISM 

The years of revolution, which greatly taxed all of Marx’s ca- 
pacities, fully revealed his genius, inexhaustible energy, unbend- 
ing will, dedication and revolutionary drive. Lenin regarded 

‘ Marx, Engels, Werkc, Bd. 27, S. 502. 

2 Ibid., S. 139. 

3 Ibid., S. 142. 
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Marx's direct participation in the mass revolutionary struggle 
of 1848-49 as “the central point” of his activity. ^ 

The various historical periods each brought out different as- 
pects of the rich and varied ideological content of the great theo- 
ry of Marxism. Up to 1848 the formation of Marxist philosophy 
was of jjrimary importance. In 1848 and 1849 its political ideas, 
strategy and tactics were brought to the fore. 

The brilliant taclical solutions proposed by Marx in 1848 and 
18''i9 show him to be the lirst revolutionary loader in history to 
base his policies on a sciontiiic foundation, and are an invalu- 
able contribution to the international proletariat’s treasure-house 
of revolutionary experience. 

The policy hammered out by Marx did not bring about a vic- 
tory for the revolution because of the specific features of “that 
epoch in world history when (he revolutionary character of the 
bourgeois democrats was alrpady passing away (in Europe), 
w^hile the revolutionary character of the socialist proletariat had 
not yet matured”. ^ 

Despite the defeat of the revolution, the stormy years of 1848 
and 1849 nol only dememstrated in ])ractice the vital force of 
Marxism and its superiority over all the other socialist theories. 
l)ut also provided a powerltil source for the development and 
('urichment of that greal tioctrine. The experience of the revolu- 
tionary siruggle of that period served as a basis for the sub- 
sequent greal advance^ in Marx's Iheoretical Ihinking. which 
were given a classical foriiiulalion in his works summing up the 
lessons of the revolution. 


' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 13, p. 37. 
2 Ibid., Vol. 18, p. 26. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


SUMMING UP THE LESSONS 
OF THE REVOLUTION 


A lime of apparent stagnations like the 
present one, must he used to explain the 
precedinff period of revolution, the eharacter 
of the contending parties, and the social 
relations it'hich determine the existence and 
the struggle of these parties. 

Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 


THE FIRST MONTHS IN LONDON 


By the time Marx arrived in London, rampant reaction either 
had been or was on the way to set in in all the European coun- 
tries which had only recently been swept by the tide of revolu- 
tion. After the events of June 13, 1849, in France, the counter- 
revolutionary policy of the ruling “Parly of Order”, consisting of 
two monarchist factions— the Legitimists and the Orlcauisls- 
was paving the way for the establishment of a Bonapartist dic- 
tatorship. Ill the summer of 1849, after I lie last revolulionary 
centres had been stamped out in Germany, the Auslriaii imperial 
army crushed the revolution in Hungary with the help of l<=:arisl 
troops. The Italian revolutionary movement was also stilled h\ 
the joint forces of the European counter-revolution. 

The defeat of the 1848-49 revolutions did not quench Marx's 
energy or shake his confidence in the inevitability of change in 
Europe. In fact, his faith in the ability of the working class to 
play a key role in bringing about such change was increased by 
the behaviour of the various classes in the course of the rovolu 
tion itself. 

For all the bitterness of these reverses and losses, Marx was 
clearly aware that the battles of 1848 and 1849 had not been 
fought in vain, for they had shaken the feudal-monarchist foun- 
dation in a number of countries, advanced the establishment and 
development of capitalism, and prepared the ground for the 
further growth of the proletariat's consciousness and organisa- 
tion. They had initiated the release of the masses from their il- 
lusions, and had dealt a blow at every brand of petty-bourgeois 
socialism, demonstrating the incontestable superiority of the pol- 
icy based on the theory of scientific communism. 
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Marx saw the situation as a forced break in the open rovolu- 
tionary struggle which was sure to be followed by act two of the 
revolutionary drama. There were various indications that the 
break would not be a long one, and it was some time before 
Marx realised that there was little hope of an early revolutionary 
upsurge. But even while hoping that the break would be short, 
Marx was quite free from the delusions of the bourgeois and pet- 
ty-bourgeois emigrants, who were sure that almost any day now 
they would be summoned to rule the destinies of the peoples. 
He realised that, regardless of the turn of events, regardless of 
whether the period of reaction was long or short, a great deal 
had to be done to unite the scattered revolutionary forces, to 
resume and extend the broken ties, to brace up the apathetic and 
despondent, and to organise and train the proletarian cadres for 
the forthcoming revolutionary bailies. Tliose were the pressing 
practical tasks which faced Marx in the first few months of his 
exile in London. 

A revived Communist League, which Marx continued to regard 
as the core of a luture and larger proletarian party, was to be 
the organisational form for uniting the proletarian revolutionaries. 
In the new situation, practical revolutionary work was once 
again to be centred in the secret League’s illegal activity. En- 
gels wrote: “The situation again forbade, as in 1848, any open 
organisation of the proletariat; hence, one had to organise agai)i 
in secret.'’ ‘ The League itself needed to be reorganised and con- 
solidated. The Central Committee, as such, had virtually ceased 
to function, and most of the communities and districts had falleji 
apart. Many League activists had been killed in the fighting or 
arrested, others had withdrawn from (he movement, and mosi (»l 
the addresses and connections had been lost. 

As soon as he arrived in London, Marx re-established tht 
guiding body of the Communist League. By then, most member- 
of earlier central committees had come to London, with the 
exception of Engels, Schapper and Moll, the latter liaving been 
killed in the campaign for an Imperial Constilutioii. At Marx's 
insistence, Engels left Switzerland for London, wliere he arrived 
on about November 10, after travelling via Genoa, and then 
sailing for five weeks round the Iberian Peninsula and across the 
Bay of Biscay. lie was at once included in the Central Commit 
tee. Schapper, who was serving a prison term in Wiesbaden, did 
not come to London until early July 1850, and also became a 
member of the Central Committee. Among the new members 
was August Willich, who had shown himself to be a capable 
commander during the campaign in Baden and the Palatinate 
and, on Marx’s motion, was elected to the Central Committee in 
October 1849. He had arrived from Switzerland with a recom- 

^ Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, p. 186. 
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mendation from Engels. Another new member was Konrad 
Schramm, an active participant in the German revolution of 
1848-49, who had staged a bold escape from a Prussian fortress 
in September 1849. Prominent League members, Georg Eccarius 
and Karl Pfander, were also included in the Committee. 

In early September 1849, Marx joined the German Workers’ 
Educational Society in London, which was closely allied with the 
Communist League, lie attached much importance to the theoret- 
ical training of the workers, and from November 1849 to the 
autumn of 1850 leclured in the Society on political economy and 
the Manifesto of the Communist Party, 

Assistance to the revolutionary emigrants was one of the pres- 
sing needs in the effort to bring together the scattered revolu- 
tionary forces. Every day, hundreds of political fugitives arrived 
in London. To escape persecution at home they came to En- 
gland, a country where there was relative political freedom. How- 
ever, they were faced with hitler privation, and most were home- 
less and lacked the bare necessities. 

Marx himself faced poverty. On September 5, 1849, he wrote 
to Freiligrath: ‘T am really in a difficult position now. My wife 
is about to give birth, and on the 15th she has to leave Paris, 
but I don’t know how 1 am to get the necessary money for her 
fare and setting up house here.” * The money was obtained with 
great difficulty, and in mid-September Jenny and the three chil- 
dren arrived in London. But despite his own hardships, Marx did 
everything to rescue revolutionary fighters from poverty and 
sometimes oven from death. 

On September 18, 1849, he arranged a meeting of the Ger- 
man Workers’ Educational Society and the newly arrived politi- 
cal fugitives, which elected -a German Fugitives Aid Committee, 
with Marx as one of its members. Among these were petty-bour- 
geois democrats as well as members of the Communist League. 

The Committee announced that it would help all political fu- 
gitives whatever their convictions or party affiliations, but the 
struggle which broke out between the various groupings of the 
emigration soon spread to the aid effort. Refusing to allow tlio 
intrigues of the various groupings to intrude into the sphere of 
aid to the needy, Marx and his followers decided to part com- 
pany with the leaders of the petty-bourgeois democrats. At a gen- 
eral meeting of the German Workers’ Educational Society in 
November 1849, the Committee was reconstituted as the Social- 
Democratic Fugitives Committee, consisting only of Communists: 
Marx, who was elected chairman, Engels, Bauer, Pfander and 
Willich. The Committee announced that its aid would go pri- 
marily to the proletarian and socialist sections of the emigra- 
tion. 


* Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 27, S. 512. 



THE FOUNDING 

OF THE NEUE RHEINISCHE ZEITUNG. 

POLITISCH-OKONOMISCIIE REVUE 

Marx was sure that the practical tasks before the working- 
class movement had to be tackled simultaneously with extensive 
theoretical work in helping the proletarian masses to learn the 
lessons of the revolutionary battles of 1848 so as to be better 
prepared for the next revolutionary upsurge. There was a need 
to bring together into a system the ideas which had emerged in 
the years of the revolution, to take a fresh look at the ebb and 
flow of the class struggle in the various countries, to draw the 
necessary theoretical conclusions, and so to advance the revolu- 
tionary doctrine of the proletariat. 

Referring to Marx's theoretical generalisation of the lessons 
of the 1848 revolution, Lenin wrote: “Here, as everywhere else, 
his theory is a summing-up of experience^ illuminated by a pro- 
found philosophical conception of the world and a rich knowledge 
of history.” * 

Marx believed that if the results of the revolution wore to be 
generalised in scientific terms, and revolutionary theory developed 
and spread further, it was highly important to resume publica- 
tion of a proletarian periodical, if only in the form of a journal 
for the time being. He had been thinking about this ever since 
the closure of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung. In the new condi- 
tions the journal \\as to continue the newspaper’s militant revolu- 
tionary line and serve as an instrument for the ideological edu- 
cation and theoretical training of Communist League members 
and proletarians allied with them. It was to become an organ 
of the League and a mouthpiece for its ideas. Accordingly, it was 
decided to call the journal the Neue Rheinische Zeitung. Po- 
litisch-dkonomische Revue, a name which also showed that the 
editors had not reconciled themselves to the police closure of the 
proletarian revolutionary paper, and were prepared to resume its 
publication at the earliest opportunity. 

Marx spent the autumn and winter of 1849 making intensive 
preparations for the publication of the journal. He turned to his 
many friends and acquaintances for money and help in finding a 
publisher and contributors, and in selling the shares. 

At the end ot 1849, an agreement on the publication and circu- 
lation of the journal was concluded with Kohler, the owner of 
a printing works in Hamburg, and Schubert & Co. booksellers. 

On December 15, 1849, Marx and Engels issued their “An- 
nouncement of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung. Politisch-dkonomi- 
sche Revue'\ which said that it would be published under the 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 412. 
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editorship of Karl Marx from January 1850 onwards and would 
permit “a comprehensive and scientific investigation of the eco- 
nomic conditions, which form the foundation of the whole po- 
litical movement”. * 

However, despite their vigorous efforts, Marx's friends were 
unable to obtain the necessary money by January, and it was not 
collected until March. The first issue of the journal appeared 
in Hamburg on March (i, 1850. On its cover, it carried the names 
of London, where Marx and Engels were resident, Hamburg, 
where the journal was printed, and also New York, where Marx 
and Engels expected to find a readership among I he many partic- 
ipants in the 1848-49 revolutions who had emigrated to the 
United States. 

Six issues appeared in 1850, Marx and Engels being unable to 
have it published at shorter intervals. The final, double, issue- 
Nos. 5 and 0 — appeared at the end of November 1850. Police ha- 
rassment in Germany and lack of money made it impossible to 
continue its publication. 

The bulk of the material for the Revue was written by Marx 
and Engels, including Marx’s The Class Struggles in Fi'ance and 
Louis Napoleon and Fould; Engels’ The German Campaign for 
an Imperial Constitution^ The Peasant War in Germany and The 
English Ten Hours Bill^ and a number of joint reviews and in- 
ternational surveys. 

Among those whom Marx and Engels had enlisted for work on 
the Revue were Wilhelm Wolff and Georg Eccarius. Mar\ did 
much to help the latter write a long article entitled “Tailoring 
in London, or the Struggle Between Big and Small Capital”. 
Marx encouraged contributions to the press by leading workers, 
who showed themselves to be highly observant and adept at anal- 
ysing the facts on the basis of the materialist views they had 
assimilated. An edilorial note by Marx and Engels lo Eccarius' 
article said: “Before the proletariat fights oul its victories o!i the 
barricades and in the battle lines it gives notice of its impend- 
ing rule with a scries of intellectual victories.” ^ 

Although the journal was short-lived, it fulfilled the task set 
by Marx and Engels. Its six relatively small issues contained an 
exceptional wealth of ideas and dealt willi a greal diversity of 
theoretical and historical yirohlems. 

THE CLASS STRUGGLES IN FRANCE 

This is one of the most important works written by Marx to 
sum up the results of the revolution. Most of it was written from 
January to March 1850 and published in the first three issues of 

^ Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 7, S. 5. 

2 Ibid., S. 416. 
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the Revue under the laconic title: From 1848 to 1849. Reissuing 
this work many years later—in 1895— Engels introduced as a 
final, fourth chapter, the sections on France from the third in- 
ternational review (Octoher 1850), which Marx and he had writ- 
ten logethor, and tilled Ihe whole publication The Class Struggle 
in France from 1848 to 1850. 

He had good reason for turning to France. Since the French 
Revolution, France had been playing the leading role in European 
history, with its class struggle assuming the most pronounced and 
acute forms. Nowhere else had the working class displayed such 
vigour and courage during Ihe 1848-1849 revolution as it had in 
France. 

In The Class Struggles in France Marx applied the method of 
materialist dialectics for the first time to the study of an entire 
historical period and gave an unsurpassed analysis of the causes, 
character and course of the Freiudi bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion of 1848. He formulated in more concrete terms and elaborat- 
ed further tlie most important proposilions of historical material- 
ism: the interconnection between the basis and the superstructure, 
and the definitive role of the economic basis in social life; 
the importami’ of the struggle of cla^^ses and parties; the role 
of revolutions in history and (he decisive role of the masses; the 
role of Ihe stale and social ideas in the historical process. Marx 
did not use his materialist view (d' history as a universal stereo- 
type, but as a guide for coiK'retc analysis. While recognising the 
crucial importance of Ihe economy, he did not in any sense ig- 
nore the role of the political and ideological superstructure— the 
state, political parties, ideological trends — and outstanding indi- 
viduals. Ill fact, it helped him to clarify the concrete forms in 
which the su})erstructure — politics and ideology — exerts an active 
influence on the historical process. At the same time, in contrast 
to bourgeois idealist historians, Marx clearly saw the limits of 
this influence, and the dependence of the attitudes taken by the 
various parlies, ideologists and political leaders on the various 
material and class interests, reflecting the tendencies in the de- 
velopment of social production, which ultimately determines the 
course of history. 

Marx gives a comprehensive (elaboration of the idea that re- 
volutionary periods are law-governed and are of tremendous im- 
portance in the life of society, and that revolutions are powerful 
motivators of social progress. He calls them “the locomotives of 
history”, for they give history an exceptional impetus and boost 
the inexhaustible creative eni^rgy of the masses, which then 
become politically active, break up the old social relations and 
create now and historically progressive forms of social life. “In 
this vortex of the movement, in this torment of historical unrest, 
in this dramatic ebb and flow of revolutionary passions, hopes 
and disappointments, the different classes of French society had 
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to count their epochs of development in weeks where they had 
previously counted them in half centuries.” ‘ 

The French experience provided the clearest confirmation of 
Marx’s conclusion reached during the revolution about the Euro- 
pean bourgeoisie’s increasing dissipation of its revolutionary tra- 
ditions, which dated back to the period of its struggle against the 
feudal system. With exceptional skill and historical insight, he 
gave a picture of the French bourgeoisie's political degeneration, 
as it sank into reaction. Its counter-revolutionary character had 
been most pronounced in its attitude to tlie proletarian move- 
ment. As soon as the revolution broke out, the bourgeoisie acted 
not only as the sworn enemy of the proletariat, provoking it into 
an uprising in June 1848 and then putting it down in a Mood 
bath, but also as a reactionary force blocking the country’s 
advance along revolutionary and democratic lines. 

In these conditions, the w'orking class became the main force 
of the revolutionary movement and of historical ])rogress. It faced 
the task of carrying the bourgeois-democratic revolution to its 
end, and then of tackling the socialist tasks. 

Owing to its immaturity which stemmed from the insufficient 
development of capitalist relations in France, the French proletar- 
iat was unaware of its class tasks at the first stage of the 
revolution, labouring under bourgeois illusions and believing that 
the February victory had established a social republic standing 
guard over the interests both of the bourgeoisie and of the pro- 
letarian masses. Marx showed that the proletariat could become 
aware of its own class interests only in a life-and-death struggle 
against the bourgeois counter-revolution. The June 1848 uprising 
in Paris was the turning point of the formation of the class 
consciousness of the French and largely of the international pro- 
letariat as well: “The first great battle was fought between the 
two classes that split modern society.” ^ 

Despite the defeat of the insurgents and the savage massacre 
that followed, Marx believed the most important positive outcome 
of the uprising to be the French proletariat’s awakening from its 
illusions. The defeat opened the eyes of the working class to the 
truth that it was utopian to hope to escape from exploitation 
within the framework of a bourgeois republic. Only after the June 
defeat, wrote Marx, “there appeared the bold slogan of revo- 
lutionary struggle: Overthrow of the bourgeoisie! Dictatorship of 
the working class!'" ^ 

The Class Struggles in France gave an historically substantiat- 
ed answer to the question of the proletariat’s allies in the revolu- 
tion. Just before and during the 1848-49 revolution, Marx had 

^ Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 1, pp. 253-54. 

2 Ibid., p. 225. 

2 Ibid., p. 226. 
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expressed in various forms the idea that I he working class needed 
to enlist the support of the non-prolcLarian sections of the work- 
ing people. The lessons of the revolutionary years helped him to 
turn this idea into a clearly and comprehensively formulated pro- 
position, which has become part of the Marxist doctrine of the 
proletarian revolution, and of the strategy and tactics of the pro- 
letariat’s revolutionary struggle. The immaturity of the proletar- 
iat apart, Marx believed that the main cause of the defeat of the 
June uprising lay in the fact that the peasantry and the urban 
petty bourgeoisie had failed to support the workers. He was sure, 
however, that that was a transient altitude and that it clashed 
with their own true interests. As the class struggle advanced 
“peasants, potty bourgeois, tlie middle classes in general, step- 
ping alongside the proletariat, [were] driven into open antagonism 
to the official republic and treated by it as antagonists’’. ^ 

The peasants were induced to side with the working class 
because they were exploited by a common exploiter— capital - 
even if in different ways. “Only the fall of capital can raise the 
peasant; only an anti-capitalist, a proletarian government can 
break his economic misery, his social degradation.’’ ^ Thus, the 
French revolution suggested to Marx the key theoretical and 
political conclusion, namely, that the proletariat cannot unhinge 
the bourgeois system unless it has on its side the mass of peas- 
ants and potty bourgeois, who accept it as their leader in the 
fight against capital. 

Marx also showed the urban petty bourgeoisie to be an ally of 
the proletariat, but sharply criticised their political spokesmen 
and ideologists. lie cited the action hy the petty-bourgeois Mont- 
agne on June h‘3, 18-19, to show its total inability to give a lead 
in the revolutionary struggle. 

The 1848-19 revolution exposed both {letty-bourgeois democra- 
cy and petty-bourgeois utopian socialism. In The Class Struggles 
in France Marx gave a more profound critique of non-proletarian 
socialist trends, showing them to be untenable in both theory and 
practice. He gave a full-scale analysis of Louis Blanc’s petty- 
bourgeois socialism. Blanc's behaviour during the revolution and 
his participation in the bourgeois Provisional Government sprang 
from his false tenet that socialism could be achieved through col- 
laboration between classes and tlie bourgeois government’s as- 
sistance to workers’ associations. While claiming the status of 
leader of socialist democracy, Blanc in tact acted as a liaiiger-(»n 
of the bourgeoisie, and was a “plaything in their hands”. ^ As 
chairman of the commission on the workers’ question (the Lux- 
embourg Commission) he spread harmful illusions among pro- 
letarians about the bourgeois bosses of the Second Republic being 

^ Ibid., p. 280. 

^ Ibid., p. 277. 

V. I. Lonin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 61. 
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seriously prepared to tackle the social question by “organising 
labour”. Marx said that the Luxembourg Commission was a “so- 
cialist synagogue” and “a ministry of impotence, a ministry of 
pious wishes” \ and that its failure epitomised the collapse of 
lllanc’s utopian doctrine and conciliatory tactics. 

To the various doctrinaire socifilist systems, which ignored the 
class struggle, Marx couiiterposed revolutionary socialism, driv- 
ing home the main idea lhat in the course of the class struggle 
(he working class wins political power and sets up a dictatorship 
of the proletariat as an instrument of the real transformation of 
society. Marx wrote: “This Socialism is the declaraLion of the per- 
manence of the revolution^ the class dictatorship of the proletariat 
as the necessary transit point to the abolition of class distinctions 
generally^ to the abolition of all the relations of production on 
which they rest, to the abolition of all the social relations that 
correspond to these relations of production, to the revolutionising 
of all the ideas that result from these social relations.” ^ 

It was here that Marx first used in print the term “diclatorsliip 
of the proletariat”, which was not a mere terminological refine- 
ment, but a more profound definition of the idea of prolelariaii 
power. Marx emphasised that it was to be the product of a deep- 
going revolutionary process, an instrument and a form of its 
further development. In 1848, he drew the conclusion that a re- 
volutionary dictatorship of the people — a vigorous power capable 
of putting down the scheming counter-revolutionaries— was re- 
quired to carry the bourgeois-democratic revolution to its end. A 
dictatorship of the working class, faced with even more complex 
and majestic tasks, was to have this capacity to an even greater 
extent. This was IMarx's line of reasoning as he formulated llie 
very essence of his doctrine of the communist revolution. 

The Class Struggles in France contained a strictly scientific 
formulation of the basic tasks of the proletarian dictatorsliip in 
the economic transformation of society: “the appropriation of the 
means of production, their subjection to the associated working 
class and, therefore, llie abolition of wage-labour, of capital and 
of their mutual relations”. ^ 


EFFORTS TO REORGANISE 
THE COMMUNIST LEAGUE. 

MARCH ADDRESS OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 

The reconstituted Central Committee of the Communist League 
soon started to reorganise the League’s local branches. In early 
1850, Marx sent a letter to Peter Roscr, a member of the League 

^ Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 1, pp. 212, 213. 

2 Ibid., p. 282. 
a Ibid., p. 234. 
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in Cologne, requesting him to re-establish the community there, 
and to do his utmost to set up communities in other towns of 
the Rhine Province. 

Of great importance in reorganising the League were the Cent- 
ral Committee’s addresses to it written by Marx and Engels, which 
outlined a programme of action for its members, in Germany 
above all, informed them about the state of the branches in the 
various countries and gave the relevant slogans and demands. 

The first of these — Address of the Central Committee to the 
Communist League written in March 1850 — was the ideological 
basis for the efiorts to restore the League, but its importance 
goes well beyond the League’s activities during that period, for 
it was one of those works in which Marx and Engels summed up 
the experience of the 1848-49 revolution and outlined the proletar- 
iat’s tactics in the coming battles. It reflected the development 
of those programme and tactical aspects of the Marxist doctrine 
whose great importance was fully revealed only during later stages 
of the proletariat’s liberation struggle, Lenin said it was “ex- 
tremely interesting and informative”, ^ and used it as a basis for 
formulating the revolutionary tactical line for the proletarian 
party in the bourgeois-democratic revolution, and for substantiat- 
ing the theory of its growing over into a socialist revolution. 

The Address declared the need for the proletariat to consolidate 
its independent political stand by drawing an ideological and 
an organisational line of demarcation with the petty-bourgeois dem- 
ocrats, and ihis was the more important since the forthcoming 
revolution in Germany would, because of the liberal bourgeoisie’s 
bankruptcy, most probably bring the petty-bourgeois democrats 
to power. The political doctrines and behaviour of the petty-bour- 
gcois— democratic constitutionalists and republicans— in 1848-49 
made it clear that they would prevent the revolution from de- 
veloping in depth and would betray the people as the liberal bour- 
geoisie had done in 1848. That is why the proletariat liad the 
duly there and then of resolutely resisting any attempts to in- 
volve it in petty-bourgeois organisations and turn it into a throng 
wildly applauding the bourgeois democrats. The main task before 
the German workers and particularly the Communist League was 
to set up an independent working-class party in Germany with a 
secret and an official organisation, and to turn each League com- 
munity into a centre and core of the legal workers’ associations. 

However, Marx and Engels never displayed any sectarianism 
and did not in any sense deny the importance of joint action by 
workers and petty-bourgeois democrats at a definite stage of the 
struggle. The Address explained that in order to fight the coun- 
ter-revolutionary forces the proletarian party could enter into 
temporary alliances and blocs with the petty-bourgeois democrats, 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 8, p. 467. 
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but that it should always remain independent and pursue a re- 
volutionary policy distinct from that of the latter. In the same 
light, Marx and Engels considered and stressed the importance 
of the workers’ participation in elections to central and local re- 
presentative institutions, observing that as a counterweight to the 
petty-bourgeois democrats the workers should everywhere nomi- 
nate their own candidates, as far as possible from among the 
members of the Communist League. Marx and Engels explained 
that while the petty-bourgeois democrats wanted to finish the 
revolution as soon as possible and confine themselves to a few 
reforms, it was in the proletariat’s interests to make the revolu- 
tion permanent and develop it in depth. 

In his earlier works, Marx had outlined his doctrine of tlie 
permanent revolution, but it was fully formulated in the March 
Address. 

In essence, Marx’s doctrine of the permanent revolution meant 
that the revolutionary process was to pass through a number of 
phases, without there necessarily being a long period of quiet, 
non-revolutionary development between the bourgeois-democratic 
and the proletarian stages of the revolution. On the contrary, 
Marx and Engels allowed for the possibility of a relatively swift 
transition from the former to the latter, a transition taking place 
as the revolutionary energy of the masses steadily increased, and 
as the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois elements were ousted from 
power and the dictatorship of the proletariat established. Tliey 
believed this turn of events to be the most favourable for the 
working people and historical progress as a whole. “It is our 
interest and our task to make the revolution permanent, until all 
more or less possessing classes have been forced out of iheii- 
position of dominance, uMil the proletariat has conquered state 
power. . . . For us the issue cannot be the alteration of private 
property but only its annihilation, not the smoothing over of class 
antagonisms but the abolition of classes, not the improvement of 
existing society but the foundation of a new one.” ‘ 

Accordingly, they outlined a programme of action by llie pro- 
letariat to ensure the conditions for transition to the proletarian 
revolution. Alongside the new official petty-bourgeois govern- 
ment, to be set up if the revolution won, the workers were to 
constitute their own revolutionary governments in the form of 
organs of local self-government or workers’ clubs and commit- 
tees, so as to exercise control over the activity of the bourgeois- 
democratic government. They were also to arm themselves every- 
where and to form their own military organisations, including 
contingents of the proletarian guard. Marx and Engels believed 
the ‘‘workers’ governments” and proletarian military organisations 
to be a force capable of developing a revolutionary political crisis 

■ Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 1, p. 179. 
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in breadth and in depth. They saw these “governments” as the 
seeds of the proletariat’s future revolutionary power. 

The Address also dealt with the proletariat’s tactics on the 
agrarian question. Elaborating the propositions they had formulat- 
ed in the Demands of the Communist Party in Germany^ Marx 
and Engels said that once the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
was victorious the workers were to see that the confiscated feudal 
estates were turned into state property, instead of being distrib- 
uted among the peasants, as the petty-bourgeois democrats plan- 
ned to do. These lands should bo used to set up large-scale farms 
run by associated rural proletariat. Marx and Engels believed that 
this would strengthen the bonds between the workers and the poor 
and most exploited sections in the countryside, something that 
was of exceptional importance for the transition to a socialist 
revolution. The other sections of the peasantry would be given 
a clear example of the advantages of the large-scale farming on 
collective principles. 

Marx and Engels did not set themselves the task of providing 
a full-scale programme on the peasant question in their Address 
and merely accentuated the tasks which were bound to arise at 
the second, proletarian, phase of the revolution. Nevertheless, it 
did reflect some aspects of the great idea of the alliance between 
the working class and the peasantry, showing that Marx and 
Engels regarded this as an important element of their permanent 
revolution doctrine. In contrast to the democrats’ urge to establish 
a solid petty-bourgeois peasant class, they made it clear that only 
a permanent revolution could release the German peasants from 
the effects of bourgeois relations in agriculture— impoverishment 
and growing indebtedness. That is why the German peasants had 
an objective interest in the victory of the proletariat, if they were 
to escape the lot of their fellow-peasants in France. Also, the 
working class required strong-points in the countryside, includ- 
ing large-scale collective farms established on lands once owned 
by the gentry. 

The Address is dominated by this idea: the revolution must be 
carried forward as far as possible, until the establishment of pro- 
letarian rule. The workers’ militant slogan should he “Permanent 
Revolution!”. 

The Address was handed to Heinrich Bauer, whom the Cent- 
ral Committee sent to Germany at the end of March 1850 to 
speed up the reorganisation of the League. With the assistance 
of members of the Cologne and other communities, he succeeded 
in. duplicating and widely circulating the document. 

Bauer’s mission was a success. Apart from Cologne, League 
communities were either reorganised or established in Frank- 
furt am Main, Hanau, Mainz, Wiesbaden, Hamburg, Schwerin, 
Berlin, Breslau, Gottingen, Liegnitz, Glogow, Leipzig, Nurem- 
berg, Munich, Bamberg, Wurzburg, Bielefeld, Stuttgart and a 
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number of other localities. The League's communities spread 
their influence to many legal workers’ organisations. Marx and 
Engels insisted that the Communist League could become strong 
and effective only if it succeeded in establishing close ties with 
the masses and turning the legal workers’ organisations into its 
mainstay. 

Marx also took steps to revive the Communist League in other 
countries, notably, Switzerland, where Ernst Dronke went as 
an emissary, but mainly because of strong petty-bourgeois in- 
fluence among the emigrants, his mission was less than success- 
ful. 

In early June 1850, Marx and Engels wrote the second Address 
of the Central Committee to the Communist League, giving de- 
tailed information about the state of the League’s organisations 
in Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, France and England, and 
giving advice to local leaders on tactical and organisaLional mat- 
ters. It was taken for distribution in Germany by the League’s 
^emissary, a grinder called Wilhelm Klein. 

The activity of the Social-Democratic Fugitives Committee in 
London was of great importance in consolidating the revolutionary 
forces, for it did more than give assistance to the victims of the 
counter-revolution. It became increasingly political and helped to 
restore the Communist League and get the best political emi- 
grants to work with it. 

Apart from the English papers, all the addresses, reports and 
statements by the Committee were published in the German 
democratic press, reminding the advocates of the liberation 
struggle in Germany that the revolutionary forces abroad were 
not idle, but were preparing for fresh battles. Another highly 
important point was that all the Committee’s documents were 
signed by Marx, who was well known in revolutionary circles. 

The efforts of Marx and his followers to reorganise the Com- 
munist League were fruitful, especially in Germany. Despite a 
few reverses, by mid-1850 the League was functioning as a well- 
constituted and smoothly working organisation with reliable local 
branches. 


UNIVERSAL SOCIETY OF COMMUNIST 
REVOLUTIONARIES 

Marx expected another European revolution to take place 
shortly, and believed that an international association of revolu- 
tionary representatives of the working class from various coun- 
tries would help to bring about its victory. In the spring of 1850, 
he enlisted the help of, Left-wing Chartists and Blanquist emi- 
grants in setting up a broader international proletarian organisa- 
tion of which the Communist League would be the nucleus. This 
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was to have enhanced the League’s international importance and 
helped to spread the ideas ol scientific communism in the English 
and the French working-class movement. 

Marx was drawn to establish a closer alliance with the Char- 
tists and the Blanquists hy his knowledge of the part they had 
played in the working-class liberation struggle, although he was 
quite aware of their weaknesses. Harney, Jones and other Left- 
wing Chartists had displayed a bent for scientific communism 
oven before the 1848 revolution, and even while the proletarian 
struggle in England was generally on the decline they had con- 
tinued to voice the revolutionary tendency in the English work- 
ing-class movement. Of all the French socialist groups and 
trends, the Blanquists were closest to scientific communism. Al- 
though the views of Blanqui himself and his closest associates 
were on the whole confined to Babouvist utopian communism 
and although they continued to favour the conspiratorial tactics 
of the secret revolutionary societies of the 1830s, Marx regarded 
Blanqui as an outstanding political fighter and put a great value 
on his practical experience and revolutionary instinct. During 
the revolution, Blanqui was on the Left of the democratic and 
proletarian movement, and his implacable stand earned him the 
hatred of all bourgeois circles. In April 1848 he was sentenced 
to ten years in prison, and Marx and Engels called him “the 
noble martyr of revolutionary communism”. ' The Class Struggles 
in France had paid tribute to this courageous revolutionary, and 
Marx now sought ways of working together with his followers. 

In mid-April 1850, an agreement was concluded in London 
setting up a Universal Society of Communist Revolutionaries. 
It was signed by Marx, Engels and Willich on behalf of the Com- 
munist League, by Harney on behalf of the Left-wing Chartists, 
and by Vidil and Adam on behalf of the Blanquist emigrants. 
Article One of it containing the programme piinciples of the So- 
ciety said; “The aim of the association is the downfall ef all priv- 
ileged classes, the submission of those classes to the dictatorship 
of the proletariat by keeping the revolution in continual progress 
until the achievement of communism, which shall be the final 
form of the constitution of the human family.” ^ 

Consequently, the Society’s programme contained some of the 
basic ideas of scientific communism — permanent revolution and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

However, the ties with the Blanquists proved to be tenuous. 
They soon began to break the terms of the agreement, in an ef- 
fort to establish contacts with the petty-bourgeois Democratic Al- 
liance, which took a fiercely hostile attitude to the communist 
purposes set out in Article One of the agreement establishing the 

‘ Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 7, S. 568. 

2 Ibid., S. K3. 
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Universal Society. Subsequently, the Blanquist emigrant leaders 
became openly antagonistic to Marx and his followers, and this 
led Marx and Engels to abrogate the agreement with the Blan- 
quists in the autumn of 1850. 

Their relations with the Left-wing Chartists took a different 
turn. Even before the signing of the agreement Marx and En- 
gels had done much to help Harney in his fight against the re- 
formists’ conciliatory factions grouped round the movement’s for- 
mer leader, O’Connor. They had helped Harney to start publica- 
tion of the Democratic Review and spread revolutionary ideas 
through it. With the establishment of the Universal Society, the 
ties between Marx and Engels and the Left-wing Chartists were 
further strengthened. They made regular contributions to the 
renascent revolutionary Chartist press. The Democratic Review 
carried extracts from Marx’s The Class Struggles in France and 
articles by Engels. Another journal edited by Harney, Red Repub- 
lican^ carried in its November 1850 issue the first English trans- 
lation of the Manifesto of the Communist Party, 

In the spring of 1851, however, Harney became more closely 
associated with the petty-bourgeois democrats and broke with 
the revolutionary wing of the Chartists. Marx and Engels con- 
demned this sharply. However, they continued to give full support 
to Jones, who remained loyal to revolutionary Chartist traditions. 
He had accepted some elements of Marx’s doctrine and was 
working to revive the Chartist movement on a socialist basis. 
The programme which the Chartist Convention adopted in 1851 
through Jones’ efforts officially proclaimed socialist goals for 
the first time in the history of Chartism. 

Marx and Engels were. active contributors to Notes to the Peo- 
plCj a weekly published by Jones in 1851 and 1852, which in 
the summer of 1851 carried Marx’s article “The Constitution of 
the French Republic Adopted on November 4, 1848”. On many 
points it supplemented his critical analysis of Constitution in 
The Class Struggles in France, Marx also helped Jones to write 
a series of articles on the co-operatives, which exploded the uto- 
pian idea that the proletariat’s social ills could be cured under 
capitalism through a development of producers’ and consumers’ 
co-operatives, and explained that these could become an instru- 
ment of social change only when political power was in the 
hands of the working class. Recalling these articles, Marx said 
in 1864 that he and Jones had esentially anticipated the polem- 
ic$ against the co-operativist ideas propounded by bourgeois 
theorists of the “workers’ question” like Schulze-Delitzsch, for 
whdse exposure Lassalle claimed all the credit. 

M^rx and Engels helped Jones to maintain the principle of 
the Chartist movement’s independence and to resist attempts by 
reformists to deprive it of its proletarian character and to subject 
it to bourgeois radical influence. 
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REVIEWS IN THE NEUE RHEINISCHE ZEITUNG. 
POLITISCH-OKONOMISCHE REVUE 

Marx believed that explaining the impact of revolutionary 
events on ideology was an important part of learning the lessons 
of the revolution. Together wilh Engels, he wrote several reviews 
of books by bourgeois and petty-bourgeois writers published in 
1849 and 1850. These appeared in the second and fourth issues 
of the Reuue and criticised the interpretation of the revolutionary 
events of 1848-49 and the role of revolutions in history given 
by the proletariat’s ideological adversaries. They analysed the 
latest bourgeois historical conceptions and pseudo-socialist theo- 
ries, bringing out their class and political significance and asses- 
sing them from the standpoint of the revolutionary proletarian 
movement. 

With keen insight, Marx and Engels realised that the 1848 
and 1849 revolutions marked the turning point in the develop- 
ment of bourgeois ideology and showed that, confronted with pro- 
letarian action, even once progressive bourgeois historians lost 
their capacity for scientific, objective reasoning and in fact re- 
piidiat(*d their own rational ideas. 

Marx and Engels illustrated this by their critical analysis of 
a pamphlet by Francois Guizot, Why Has . the English Revolu- 
tion Been Successful? Guizot, a conservative bourgeois politician 
and one of a brilliant group of historians of the Restoration who 
accepted the role of the class struggle in the formation of con- 
temporary bourgeois society, had moved further to the Right as 
a result of the 1848 revolution. His latest pamphlet on the En- 
glish revolution, published in 1850, showed that “even the most 
capable people of the ancien regime^ people whose own kind of 
talent in the realm of history can by no means be disputed, have 
been brought to such a slate of perplexity by the fatal events of 
February that they have lost all understanding of that science, 
that they now even fail to comprehend their own former course 
of conduct”. ^ 

Guizot had earlier recognised revolutions to be natural, but 
now sought to minimise their historical importance and to prove 
that ill his day revolutionary acts were accidental. Among the 
revolutionary events of the past, Guizot emphasised and presented 
as ideal those which had entailed the least disruption of tradi- 
tional institutions and had ended in a compromise. But even 
these he interpreted idealistically, without trying to identify their 
material and class causes. 

Marx and Engels showed that it was absurd for Guizot to 
say that the 17th-century revolution in England had “been suc- 
cessful”, that is, had ensured the country’s further constitution- 

‘ K. Marx and F. Engels, Articles on Britain, Moscow, 1971, p. 89. 
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al development without revolutionary upheavals, because, in 
contrast to the destructive French Revolution, it had been reli- 
gious and moderate. They proved that the French Revolution was 
superior to the English one, which had only gone half-way, well 
short of completion, leaving England’s constitutional monarchy 
intact, because of the durable alliance between the English bour- 
geoisie and the bulk of the big landowners, who had remodelled 
their estates on bourgeois lines. By contrast, the French Revolu- 
tion had destroyed the large-scale, fundamentally feudal, landed 
estates through vigorous revolutionary measures and parcellation. 

The review of Guizot’s pamphlet ended with these words: “Les 
capacites de la bourgeoisie s’en vont." ■ This conclusion was also 
largely borne out by the evolution to the Right in the views of 
Thomas Carlyle, the prominent English historian and publicist, 
whose book Latter-Day Pamphlets was also reviewed by Marx and 
Engels. They deflated his subjective, idealistic conception of his- 
tory based on reactionary “hero-worship” and the juxtaposition 
of “wise and noble” leaders and the crowd. Behind the screen 
of hero-worship, Carlyle in fact “justifies and even overstates all 
the infamies of the bourgeois”. ^ 

The petty-bourgeois democrats also inflated and enhanced the 
role of various individuals, notably, members of the bourgeois 
and petty-bourgeois opposition, and Marx and Engels exposed 
this in a review of two books about the revolutionary movement 
in France written by Adolphe Chenu and Lucien de la Hodde, 
both police agents. Marx and Engels wrote: “There is nothing 
more desirable than that the people who stood at the head of 
the party of the movement — whether it was in secret societies 
or in the press, before the revolution, or later as persons in of- 
ficial posts— should at last be depicted in their full vitality in 
robust Rembrandt colours. Up to now, these personalities have 
never been shown in their real but only in their official form, 
with buskins on their feet and a halo round their head. These 
extravagant Raphaelite portraits are devoid of all truth of depic- 
tion.” ® 

This review was a strong expression of the proletarian revolu- 
tionaries’ negative attitude to adventurism, sectarianism and 
conspiratorial tactics in the revolutionary movement. The con- 
spirators, those “alchemists of the revolution’', were not intent on 
organising real revolutionary struggle, but on spurring the re- 
volution by violent means, “artificially driving it towards a cri- 
sis, an extempore revolution, without creating the conditions for 
revolution”. * 


' The men of talent amoim the bourgeoisie pass away. 
2 Marx, Engels, Werke, 7, S. 264-65. 

» Ibid., S. 266. 

* Ibid., S. 273. 
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In their review of a book by the German theologist Daumer, 
The Religion of the New Age, Marx and Engels showed the bank- 
ruptcy of the ideology of the German philistine, who was ter- 
rified by the revolution. In the light of materialism, they showed 
religion to be a form of social consciousness, which determined 
its role in history, and made its disappearance inevitable as 
men acquired knowledge about the real laws of social develop- 
ment, They added that one of the prerequisites for overcoming 
religious superstitions was the triumph of the materialist out- 
look both in the natural and in the social sciences. 

Marx and Engels were sure that consistent exposure of un- 
scientific sociological views was a way of bringing ideological 
education to those who took part in the proletarian struggle. 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEYS. EVALUATING THE 
PROSPECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

In the course of 1850, Marx and Engels wrote three interna- 
tional surveys, which appeared in the second, fourth and final 
issues of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung. Politisch-dkonomische 
Revue. They contained a profound analysis of current political 
and economic events in Europe, North America and Asia, and 
forecasts which were subsequently borne out by historical de- 
velopments. The experiences of 1848-49 induced Marx and Engels 
to devote the most serious attention to economics. As Marx probed 
for the root-causes of these events he came increasingly to 
realise the need for a thorough study of economic processes. 

In their international surveys, Marx and Engels expressed the 
view that economic crises give an impetus to revolutionary cri- 
ses, and that, on the contrary, economic prosperity tends to slow 
down revolution and create the ground for a consolidation of 
reaction. This idea was subsequently spelled out in detail in their 
letters, and Lenin observed: “Crisis paves the way for proletarian 
action (as the cavalry for attack).” ‘ Concerning Engels’ remark 
that a long period of prosperity had had a demoralising effect, 
Lenin emphasised: “The demoralisation of the workers by a time 
of peace." ^ 

Until the middle of 1850, Marx and Engels were sure revolu- 
tion would come soon, believing that another economic crisis 
would break out shortly in Exirope and that this would spark off 
a new revolution. This view is reflected in the first and second 
international surveys. However, as they developed their study 
of the shaping economic outlook, they came to see that 

' V. I. Lenin, Synopsis of the "Correspondence of K. Marx and 
F. Engels, 1844-1883^, Moscow, 1968, p. 30 (in Russian). 
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this forecast was unjustified and drew different conclusions con- 
<jerning the immediate prospects for Europe’s social development. 

Marx and Engels made their premature forecast of revolution 
partially because at the time they had a general tendency to 
overestimate the maturity of capitalism and the proletariat’s re- 
volutionary capacity, and therefore expected the forthcoming re- 
volution soon to become a socialist one. In a preface to Marx’s 
The Class Struggles in France, Engels wrote in 1895: “History 
has proved us, and all who thought like us, wrong. It has made 
it clear that the stale of economic development on the Continent 
at that time was not, by a long way, ripe for the elimination of 
capitalist production.” ‘ 

In the summer of 1850, having made a study of economic de- 
velopment in the preceding decade, Marx drew the conclusion 
that the effects of the 1847 economic crisis, which had played 
a great part in paving the way for tlie revolutionary events of 
1848, had completely died away and that a new indusirial boom 
had started while the revolution was still on. Tn 1849 and 1850 
it had risen to a very high level, thereby helping European reac- 
tion to entrench itself. This conclusion was substantiated in the 
third international survey, written by Marx and Engels in Ihe 
autumn of 1850, whicli marshalled a vast body of facts to show 
the economic upswing in England, France, Germany and the 
U.S.A., and stated that a temporary non-revolutionary period Iiad 
opened in the development of capitalist society. “In these circum- 
stances of general prosperity in which the productive forces of 
bourgeois society are developing as luxuriantly as is at all pos- 
sible under bourgeois conditions, there can be no question of a 
real revolution. Such a revolution is only possible in those periods 
when these two factors, the modern productive forces and Ihe 
bourgeois forms of production come into conflict with one anoth- 
er. ... A new revolution is possible only as a consequence of a n&w 
crisis. The one however is fust as inevitable as the other."' ^ 

This reconsideration of the prospects for revolution led Marx 
and Engels to review the tactics of the Communist League, 
which could no longer be directed towards an outbreak of revo- 
lution in the immediate future. Assuming a relatively long period 
of reaction new tactical forms of party activity had to bo sought. 
The important thing was to get the other members of the League, 
its leading core, to accept this, and there again Marx and Engels 
faced great difficulties. 


* Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 1, pp. 191-92. 
2 Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 7, S. 440. 
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FIGHT AGAINST THE WILLIGH-SCHAPPER 
SECTARIAN-ADVENTURIST FACTION 

In the summer of 1850, a “Left” faction developed within the 
Communist League. It was headed by August Willich, who was 
a Communist only by instinct, and Karl Schapper, who had failed 
entirely to break with the sectarian-conspiratorial traditions of 
the early period of the working-class movement. Willich, Schap- 
per and their followers were unable to understand the specific 
features of the now liislorical situation and to take account of 
them in formulating the lactical tasks of the working-class move- 
ment. They advocated essentially adventurist tactics, which was 
especially dangerous when the revolutionary movement was at 
an ebb. 

Marx and Willich had already clashed in the winter of 1849- 
50, when Marx was lecturing on the Manifesto of the Communist 
Party at the German Workers’ Educational Society in London. 
In these lectures he said that communism could not be achieved 
overnight but had to be arrived at through a number of phases 
in revolutionary development, and that the tasks of the bour- 
geois-democratic revolution had to be tackled before proceeding 
to communist transformations. Willich had no idea of the laws 
governing the development of society and the revolutionary pro- 
cess, and denied the need for any material prerequisites for the 
establishment of communism, hoping to sol it up at one go, 
through an effort of will by a handful of men. 

These differences remained in the background as long as Marx 
was hoping for an early revolutionary explosion, but the situa- 
tion changed after be ajid Engels had reached tlieir conclusion 
in the summer of 1850 about the start of non-revolutionary pe- 
riod in Europe and had made the relevant changes in the League’s 
tactics. While maintaining their strategic line towards an 
inevitable revolution, they believed that in the given situation 
the main task was to preserve and bring together the proletarian 
cadres and to give them a theorelical grounding in preparation 
for the battles ahead. 

Willich, Schapper and their followers objected strongly to the 
new tactics and tried to push the League into reckless action 
aimed at instant revolution in Germany. This was a harmful and 
adventurist “playing al revolution”, instead of serious preparation 
for the coming revolutionary battles. 

By mid-September 1850, the Willich-Schappcr faction had dis- 
rupted the League’s work in London. In breach of the Rules, 
they started to oppose the Central Committee’s decisions in the 
German Workers’ Educational Society, at general meetings of 
the League’s London District, and in the Social-Democratic Fugi- 
tives Committee. In a minority on the Central Committee, they 
began to spread ideas among the workers that clashed with the 
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Manifesto of the Communist Party and the Central Committee’s 
addresses. 

The split occurred at an extraordinary meeting of the Central 
Committee on September 15, 1850. The representatives of the 
majority— Marx, Engels, Schramm, Pfander, Bauer and Ecca- 
rius— were all present. The minority group was represented by 
Willich, Schapper and Lehmann. Frankel was unable to attend. 

Marx pointed to the real cause of the differences between the 
majority and the minority, arguing that, contrary to what Wil- 
lich asserted later on, these were not personal but absolutely fun- 
damental, because the urge of the Willich-Schapper faction to 
substitute imaginary for actual conditions and to invest a sub- 
jective factor like volition with the principal role in revolution 
was ideologically and tactically untenable. Marx said: “A 
German national point of view was substituted for the univer- 
sal outlook of the Manifesto and the national feelings of the Ger- 
man artisans were pandered to. The materialist standpoint of the 
Manifesto has given way to idealism. The revolution is seen not 
as the product of realities of the situation but as the result of an 
effort of will. Whereas we say to the workers: You have 15, 20, 50 
years of civil war to go through in order to alter the situation 
and to train yourselves for the exercise of power, they say: We 
must take power at once or else we may as well take to our beds.” ‘ 

Marx proved that voluntarism and subjectivism were the ideo- 
logical basis of their adventurist policy and sectarian tactics, 
which ignored life. With the approval of the majority he reso- 
lutely rejected the idea, which was being advocated by the Wil- 
lich-Schapper group that the League should look to an instant 
take-over of power by the working class in Germany. 

Marx assumed quite rightly that the Central Committee ma- 
jority was empowered by the Rules to expel the representatives 
of the minority from the League, because their views clashed 
with the League’s principles, but he was loath to do this, for he 
hoped that events would make them realise their mistakes. At the 
same time, he believed it necessary to make an ideological break 
with the faction, and therefore proposed a demarcation formula 
that would prevent both a split in the League and a take-over 
by sectarian elements. His proposal was that the Central Com- 
mittee should transfer its powers to the Cologne District Com- 
mittee, and set up two separate districts in London, one consist- 
ing of the supporters of Marx and Engels, and the other of 
those of Willich and Schapper. Both districts would be members 
of the same League and would work under the leadership of the 
same Central Committee, with whom each would maintain con- 
tacts independently and abide by its decisions. Marx emphasised 
that he was proposing this solution for the sake of keeping the 
League uni ted. 

' Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 10, p. 623. 
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speaking for the factionalists, Schapper rejected Marx’s plan. 
When the debate was over Willich and Lehmann walked out, 
Schapper, who stayed on, made a point of abstaining from vot- 
ing. The others all voted for Marx’s proposal. 

Willich, Schapper and the other factionalists refused to abide 
by the Central Committee’s decision and got a general meeting 
of the League’s London District to adopt a decision setting up its 
own Central Committee and expelling Marx, Engels and their sup- 
porters from the League. They achieved this by resorting to 
slander and playing on the craft-union prejudice of many of the 
League’s members, who naively expected an early revolution. 
Marx and Engels gave the new sectarian organisation the iron- 
ic name of Sonderbund (Special Alliance), by analogy with the 
separatists’ alliance of reactionary Catnolic cantons in Switzer- 
land in the 1840s. 

Having failed to keep the League united, because of the fac- 
tionalists’ splitting tactics, Marx and Engels felt that it was use- 
less to maintain all other forms of co-operation with the Willich- 
Schapper group, and so on September 17, 1850, they and their 
supporters announced their withdrawal from the German Workers’ 
Educational Society in London, in view of the fact that most ol its 
members had sided with the splitters, and also from the Social- 
Democratic Fugitives Committee. In early October 1850, Marx 
and Engels officially broke with the emigrant Blanquists, who 
backed the factionalists. 

The Sonderbund managed to prevail in the French and Swiss 
communities, which were small and poorly organised, but almost 
all the communities in Germany remained loyal to Marx and 
Engels. 

The Cologne District Committee, supported by all the local 
Communists, approved the Londoners’ decision of September 15, 
1850, and set itself up as the Central Committee. At its meeting 
on September 29, the new Central Committee annulled the Son- 
derbund's decision expelling Marx, Engels and their supporters 
from the League, announced the dissolution of the London orga- 
nisation, and authorised Eccarius and Schapper to establish two 
independent districts in London. 

The Willich-Schapper group refused to abide by the decisions 
of the Cologne Central Committee, following which the London 
District, newly established by Eccarius from among the supports 
ers of Marx and Engels, submitted a proposal to the Cologne 
Central Committee on November 11, 1850, to expel all the mem- 
bers of the Sonderbund from the Communist League. The Cologne 
Central Committee agreed, and passed a decision on their expul- 
sion. 

Following the split in the Communist League, the Willich- 
Schapper group developed into a narrow sect isolated from the 
proletarian movement and was increasingly drawn into adventur- 
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ist schemes by petty-bourgeois emigrant circles, while the Son- 
derbund (which continued to exist until early 1853) became a 
mere appendage of the petty-bourgeois emigration. 


ENGELS LEAVES FOR MANCHESTER. 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE TWO FRIENDS 

In November 1850, Engels had to move to Manchester, to start 
work in the office of Ermon & Engels. He was forced to resume 
his “damned business” activity largely because of his desire to 
give the Marx family regular financial support and to help Marx 
to get on with his theoretical work. 

Resident in two different cities, the two men continued to main- 
tain close spiritual contact with each other. Now and again Marx 
would go to see Engels in Manchester to work on some piece of 
writing together or take a rest. Engels also took every opportuni- 
ty to spend a few days with Marx and his family in London. 
However, for many years letters were the main form of contact 
between the two friends. They got into such a habit of writing 
regularly to each other that any slight delay in the post at once 
became a source of acute anxiety. 

Their correspondence is something of a chronicle of their life 
and struggle. Its most valuable aspect is that it is a very full 
reflection of the vast theoretical and practical work of these two 
great thinkers and their creative co-operation in various liehis 
of science and revolutionary practice. Marx valued Engels’ opin- 
ion extremely highly and invited his opinion on all his scientific 
discoveries, observations and conclusions. For his part, Engels 
shared with Marx his experience and the results of his rescarcli. 

The two men discussed a vast range of questions— philosophy 
and natural science, political economy and socialism, history and 
linguistics, military science and technical developments, litera- 
ture and the arts. Their letters give a picture of the development 
of the three component parts of their doctrine, and also of their 
creative contribution to a number of special branches of knowl- 
edge. Now and again they reflect literary plans which for various 
reasons were not realised. Thus, alongside the outlines of impor- 
tant propositions subsequently amplified in their printed works, 
the letters contain many valuable ideas which were not sub- 
sequently taken up. 

They constantly discussed and criticised in their letters the 
views of bourgeois scientists. Frequently their comments took 
the form of general statements, showing the essential features of 
bourgeois historical, philosophical and economic science. Many 
pages of their letters are filled with assessments of books they 
had read and remarks on various outstanding events in science 
and the publication of important works. 
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Marx and Engels constantly kept living reality within their 
field of vision — the economic and social processes taking place 
in the world around them and the political developments in the 
various countries. Sometimes those served as subjects for their 
articles and reports. Their assessments of political leaders in their 
letters are, as a rule, much sharper than in their articles and 
reports. 

The strategy and tactics of tlie proletariat’s class struggle is 
another important subject dealt with in their letters, which show 
very well the tremendous attention Marx and Engels paid to the 
condition of the working class in various countries, the various 
forms of proletarian resistance to the capitalists, the liberation 
movement of its allies— the peasantry and the peoples of the op- 
pressed countries — and the formulation of the proletarian tactical 
line on a number of issues. Analysing this aspect of their cor- 
respondence, Lenin observed: “Tliere unfolds before the reader a 
strikingly vivid picture of the liistory of the working-class move- 
ment all over the world— at its most important junctures and 
in its most essential poinis. Even more valuable is the history of 
the politics of the working class. On the most diverse occasions, 
in various countries of llio Old World and the New, and at dif- 
ferent historical moments, Marx and Engels discuss the most 
important principles of the presentation of the political tasks of 
the working class.” ^ 

Lenin repeatedly pointed to the vast wealth of ideas in the let- 
ters of Marx and Engels, and always regarded them as being a 
most important part of the treasure-house of Marxist thinking. 
He wrole: “If one were to attempt to define in a single word 
the focus, so to Sfieak, of the whole correspondence, the central 
point at which the whole body of ideas expressed and discussed 
converges — that word would be dialectics. The application of ma- 
terialist dialectics to the reshaping of all political economy from 
its foundations up, its application to history, natural science, phi- 
losophy and to the policy and tactics of the working class— that 
was what interested Marx and Engels most of all, that was where 
they contributed what was most essential and new, and that was 
what constituted the masterly advance they made in the history 
of revolutionary thought.” ^ 

PLAN FOR A FRESH ATTACK AGAINST 
PROUDHON 

’ In July 1851, Marx read Proudhon's book The General Notion 
of Revolution in the Nineteenth Century, which had just been 
published in Paris and which showed very clearly the character- 


V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 19, p. 553. 
2 Ibid., p. 554. 
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istic features of Proudhon’s outlook as an ideologist of petty- 
bourgeois socialism, together with his reformist and anti-revolu- 
tionary tendencies. Proudhon’s was a utopian programme for so- 
cial revolution by peaceful, purely “economic” means, mutual 
assistance and credit, an exchange bank, lower interest on loans, 
and similar reforms. He was sure these would result in the estab- 
lishment of a “society without power”. This book gave a fuller 
exposition of his anarchist views than any of his earlier works. 
He rejected any idea of using political power for revolutionary 
and socialist purposes, declaring any state to be reactionary and 
all democracy to be useless. 

Marx decided to publish a critique of Proudhon’s book, which 
was the more necessary since Proudhonism was already crystal- 
lising as a definite petty-bourgeois reformist trend, presenting an 
especial danger for the working class in the conditions of reac- 
tion. Its least steadfast section had grown apathetic and de- 
spondent over the defeat of the revolution, doubted the need for 
political struggle, and responded to Proudhon’s advocacy of po- 
litical indifference and his calls for a class peace and the solu- 
tion of the social issues through reform. This was greatly hamper- 
ing the revolutionary education of the proletariat. 

In his letters to Engels of August 8 and 14, 1851, Marx out- 
lined the basic idea expounded in Proudhon’s book and summed 
it up as “a polemic against communism”. ‘ Ho told Engels that 
he planned to write a polemical work against Proudhon and asked 
for his comments. 

By the end of October Engels had sent in his critical analysis 
of Proudlion’s book, and Marx found it highly satisfying. On 
November 24, 1851, he wrote to Engels: “I have just read your 
critique once again. It is -a pity that there is no way of getting 
it published. If I added some of my own mustard, it could ap- 
pear under both our names.” ^ For a long time, Marx entertained 
the idea of using Engels’ analysis in publishing a polemical 
work against Proudhon and sought an opportunity to realise his 
plan. At one point it appeared to be close to fruition. In the 
autumn of 1851, Joseph Weydemeyer emigrated to the U.S.A. 
and informed Marx in mid-December that he was proposing to 
start publication in New York of a communist weekly. Die Revo- 
lution, beginning in January 1852. Weydemeyer invited Marx 
and Engels to send in their contributions, and Marx in turn 
asked Weydemeyer to insert an announcement about the forth- 
coming publication of an anti-Proudhon pamphlet. On December 
19, 1851, he wrote: “For the forthcoming numbers you can an- 
nounce the serial publication in article form of a work of mine 
. . . [Latest Revelations of Socialism, or the General Notion of 

' Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 27, S. 312. 

2 Ibid., S. 371. 
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Revolution in the Nineteenth Century, by P. J. Proudhon.] Cri- 
tique by Karl Marx”. ^ This advertisement appeared in the first 
issue of the weekly in January 1852. 

However, until April 1852 Marx was engrossed in work dealing 
with the recent Bonapartist coup in France, which he con- 
sidered to be the more pressing task of the two. By the time he 
was free Die Revolution was no longer being published as a 
periodical because the editor was short of money, so there was 
no chance of publishing a pamphlet against Proudhon. 


THE EIGHTEENTH BRUM AIRE 
OF LOUIS BONAPARTE 

On December 2, 1851, the supporters of President Louis Bona- 
parte staged a cou]) d’etat and dispersed the Legislative Assemb- 
ly. Bonaparte’s dictatorship was set up, and a year later J3oiia parte 
proclaimed himself Emperor Napoleon III. 

In a letter of December 16, 1851, Engels suggcjslcd lhal Marx 
sliould write an article about the events in France for Weyoo- 
nu'yi'r's weekly. Marx got down lo it at once. However, he sor)n 
round Jiimself writing much more than an article, and within a 
>iiort period produced one of the most remarkable of his work<. 
77/e Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, He sent Chapter 
e\en, the final one, lo New York on March 25, 1852. 

As ho wrote The Eighteenth Brumaire, Marx exchanged idea- 
with Engels and took bis advice into account. For his source he 
had, apart from the press and llie official material, the letters 
of Richard Reinhardt, lleiiieV. secretary, who was resident in 
Paris. He also obtained some important information from his talks 
with French revolutionary emigrants. 

He had to write Ids work in very difficult circumstances. Ho 
was seriously ill throughout almost the whole of January, and 
the family was so short of money that in February ho liad to 
pawn his clothes and was unable to go to the library. Still he 
worked with abandon and produced a work written in an extreme- 
ly precise and expressive style. Wilhelm Liebknecht said: “The 
words of Brumaire are arrows, javclins—it is a style that brands 
and kills. If ever hate, scorn and ardent love of liberty wore 
expressed in burning, devastating, lofty words, it is in The 
Eighteenth Brumaire, which combines the indignant severity of a 
Tacitus with the deadly satire of a Juvenal and the holy wrath 
of a Dante.” ^ 


* K. Marx, F. Engels, Letters to Americans, 1848-1895. A Selection, 
N. Y. International Publishers, 1953, p. 30. 

^ Reminiscences of Marx and Engels, p. 103. 
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There were great difficulties over the publication of tlie new 
work, for Weydemeyer s weekly had proved to be short-lived. 
Not until May 1852 did Weydemeyer succeed in issuing it as a 
separate edition in the form of the first “non-periodical issue” of 
the journal Die Revolution. Marx was unable to reprint his work 
either in Germany or in Britain. 

Like The Class Struggles in France, The Eighteenth Brumaire 
turned to the French revolution of 1848 and 1849 and examined 
the vicissitudes of the French political life in the light of tlieir 
ultimate outcome— the Bonapartist coup of December 2. 

Marx’s bourgeois and petty-bourgeois contemporaries were un- 
able to show the social roots and significance of the events in 
France. In his pamphlet Napoleon le petit issued almost simul- 
taneously with Marx’s work, Victor Hugo achieved the opposite 
effect, when he tried to deflate the hero of the coup. In fact, he 
built him up to tremendous proportions by depicting the coup as 
the result of the French president’s sinister will and ascribing to* 
a fairly mediocre personality “a personal power of initiative with- 
out parallel in world history”. ‘ Proudhon’s book The Social Rev- 
olution in the Light of the December 2 Coup, published at the 
time, contained an attempt to explain the coup which was basical- 
ly a false vindication of its protagonist and an apologia of Bo- 
napartism. Marx alone succeeded in unravelling the skein of so- 
cial and political phenomena which had led up to the coup in* 
France and showing its real character. Engels wrote: “This emi- 
nent understanding of the living history of the day, this clear- 
sighted appreciation of events at the moment of happening, is 
indeed without parallel.” ^ 

Marx’s key to the events in France was his materialist view 
of history and his theory* of the class struggle. He saw the Bo- 
napartist coup as the inevitable rcsull of llu* development (d* I ho 
class struggle in France, whose course created “circumstances- 
and relationships that made it possible for a grotesque medioc- 
rity to play a hero’s part”. ^ Class antagonisms in bourgeois so- 
ciety in France had reached a stage when any further advance 
of the revolution in depth would have entailed the implementa- 
tion of socialist measures. That is why the bourgeoisie aban- 
doned such clear-cut and direct forms of domination as the bour- 
geois republic and in order to preserve the exploitative system: 
handed over power to a reactionary clique of wild adventurers. 
Hence, Marx saw the Bonapartist coup as a natural consequence 
of the bourgeoisie’s growing counter-revolutionary character. The 
Bonapartist regime sprang from a balance of class forces under 
which the bourgeoisie was no longer able to rule by using con- 


* Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 1, p. 394. 
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ventioiial parliamentary methods, while the proletariat was still 
too weak to frustrate the former’s counter-revolutionary schemes. 

Marx showed Bonapartism to be the dictatorship of the most 
counter-revolutionary elements of the bourgeoisie and revealed its 
distinctive features: a policy of manoeuvring between the clas- 
ses, which invests the state power with some independence, gross 
demagogy designed to cover up the defence of the interests of 
the exploiting elite and combined with political terrorism, the 
total sway of the military, corruption, the use of the criminal 
world, blackmail, bribery and other base means. The experience 
of the first few months of the Bonapartist regime enabled Marx 
to lay bare its internal contradictions. He predicted its downfall 
while the Bonapartist clique was still celebrating its victory. 

Marx took a close look at the stand of the various parties in 
France, brought out the characteristic features of the history of 
bourgeois society, and showed how social processes and the clash 
of classes were reflected in the political and ideological sphere. 
He urged the need to draw a distinction between the objective 
side of social and political phenomena and their reflection in the 
minds of those taking part in the events. That was an important 
contribution to the development of historical materialism. He 
wrote: . . in historical struggles one must distinguish still more 

the phrases and fancies of parties from their real organism and 
their real interests, their conception of themselves, from their 
reality.” * 

Marx had some very important things to say about the rela- 
tionship between the ideologists and the ])olitical and literary 
spokesmen of a class and the class itself, and warned against the 
vulgar view that ideologists must necessarily have the same so- 
cial status and way of life as the whole mass of the class they 
represent, that, for instance, the ideologists of the petty bour- 
geoisie must necessarily be shopkeepers and owners of small 
workshops. A politician or a writer becomes an ideologist of the 
giv(*u class because in theoretical terms ho arrives at the same 
conclusions and sees the same tasks to which the rank-and-file 
members of that class are led up by their immediate material 
interests and their own experience. 

Marx devoted much attention to the condition of the peasantry, 
the most numerous class of French society, and its attitude to 
the revolution and the Bonapartist coup. The peasants had voted 
for Louis Bonaparte because they were politically backward and 
ignorant and out of touch with cultural and political devclop- 
mdnts in the cities. Because of the tax levies of the bourgeois 
governments under the Second Republic the peasants became dis- 
illusioned with the revolution and supported Bonaparte. They 
also did so because, as small-holders, they wore attached to their 
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plots of land and believed the representative of the Napoleonic 
d3aiasty to be their traditional patron. Marx wrote: “Historical 
tradition gave rise to the belief of the French peasants in the 
miracle that a man named Napoleon would bring all the glory 
back to them.” * 

Marx showed the twofold social character of the peasants, em- 
phasising that there were two sides to their outlook — the conser- 
vative and the revolutionary— the urge to maintain and consoli- 
date their plot of laud and the traditional way of life it bred, on 
the one hand, and the urge to escape from these conditions, on 
the other. It was the peasants’ conservative aspirations that had 
provided Bonaparte with a temporary foothold. The Bonaparte 
dynasty “represents not the enlightenment, but the superstition 
of the peasant; not his judgment, but his prejudice; not his fu- 
ture, but his past”. ^ The inevitable ruin of the small-holding 
peasant and his enslavement by the money-lenders was bound 
to help the peasant escape from the pernicious influence of Ihc 
^Hd6es napoleoniennes'\ While the peasant’s prejudices had im- 
pelled him to side with the Bonaparte dynasty, his judgment, his 
awareness of his own interests must impel him to joint action 
with the worker. “Hence the peasants find their natural ally and 
leader in the urban proletariat^ whose task is the overthrow (if 
the bourgeois order.” ^ Marx stressed that with tlie peasants 
*'the proletarian revolution will obtain that chorus without which 
its solo song becomes a swan song in all peasant countries", ^ 

We find, therefore, that in this book Marx set out an even 
more comprehensive argument for the proposition concerning the 
alliance between the working class and the peasantry, with the 
proletariat playing the leading role. Four years later, ho was to 
elaborate this idea as applied to the conditions in Germany, in 
connection with the prospects for revolutionary struggle in lhal 
country. In a letter to Engels of April 16, 1856, he said: “The 
whole thing in Germany will depend on the possibility of back- 
ing the proletarian revolution by some second edition of tlio 
Peasant War. Then the afiair will be splendid.” ^ 

The Eighteenth Brumaire contains a further elaboration of the 
theory of revolution. Marx re-emphasises that revolution is a pow- 
erful accelerator of social processes and makes them develoj) 
“by an abbreviated ... method”. He draws an even deeper dis- 
tinction between the bourgeois and the proletarian revolutions. 
Whereas the former are “short-lived and soon attain their ze- 
nith”, the proletarian revolutions are not short outbursts, but long 
periods of fundamental social change. They “constantly criticise 

* Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 1, p. 479. 
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themselves”, in other words, they “interrupt themselves contin- 
ually in their own course, come back to the apparently accom- 
plished in order to begin it afresh, deride with unmerciful thor- 
oughness the inadequacies ... of their first attempts”, ' and are 
marked by an indomitable striving to advance. 

The attitude of the proletarian revolution to the bourgeois state, 
which Marx formulates in The Eighteenth Brumaire, is of 
enormous theoretical importance. In this work, on the strength 
of the experience of the 1848-49 revolutions, Marx first draws 
the conclusion about the need for the victorious proletariat to 
break up the old state machine. By way of example, he traces 
the growth of the military-bureaucratic state apparatus in France, 
and says that “all revolutions perfected this machine instead of 
smashing it”. ^ The proletarian revolution needs a totally dif- 
ferent type of power and so cannot merely take over the existing 
state machine of the bourgeoisie and se[ it in motion, leaving 
intact this fundamentally exploitative instrument which was used 
to oppress the labouring masses. The task of the p)roletarian revo- 
lution is therefore “to concentrate all its forces of destruction 
against it”. ^ 

Analysing these conclusions, Lenin wrote: “In this remarkable 
argument Marxism takes a tremendous step forward compared 
with the Communist Manifesto, In the latter the question of the 
state is still treated in an extremely abstract manner, in the 
most general terms and expressions. In the above-quoted passage, 
the question is treated in a concrete manner, and the conclusion 
is extremely precise, definite, practical and palpable: all pre- 
vious revolutions perfected the state machine, whereas it must be 
broken, smashed. 

“This conclusion is the chief and fundamental point in the 
Marxist theory of the state.” ^ 

While working on The Eighteenth Brumaire^ Marx gained a 
fuller understanding of the main distinction between his doctrine 
of classes and the class struggle, on the one hand, and the views 
of those bourgeois economists and historians who recognised the 
existence of class contradictions. He also found a highly lucid 
formulation for it. He summed up his conclusions in a letter to 
Weydemeycr of March 5, 1852: “As to myself, no credit is due 
to me either for discovering th ' existence of classes in modern 
society or the struggle between them. Long before me bourgeois 
historians had described the historical development of this class 
struggle and bourgeois economists the economic anatomy of the 
classes. What I did that was now was to demonstrate: 1) that the 
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existence of classes is merely linked to particular historical phases 
in the development of production, 2) that class struggle nec- 
essarily leads to the dictatorship of the proletariat, 3) that this 
dictatorship itself only constitutes the transition to the abolition 
of all classes and to a classless society y * 


CRITIQUE OF PETTY-BOURGEOIS 
DEMOCRACY. 

GREAT MEN OF THE EXILE PAMPHLET 

Marx worked hard to keep pure the proletarian revolutionaries’ 
ideological and tactical principles, and took steps to protect (ho 
proletarian movement from bourgeois and petty-bourgeois influen- 
ce. The loud and noisy activity of various democratic groups of the 
emigration was doing much harm to the democratic and working- 
class movement. The petty-bourgeois emigrants in London, Swit- 
zerland and the U.S.A. were issuing bombastic proclamations and 
manifestos heralding an early revolutionary explosion, and were 
forming committees and provisional governments in an effort to 
build up artificially the prestige of their leaders who had failed 
badly during the revolution. 

Marx and Engels believed that there was a need for a jmblir 
exposure of the adventurist activity of llie petty-bourgeois emi- 
grants, to show the true face of many of their “leading lights’’. 
They were also impelled to do this by the malicious attacks, 
slander, and insinuations directed against the Communists by 
the leaders of the emigration and the leaders of the Sonderbuud 
allied with them. 

In the spring of 1851, Marx and Engels wrote an article lor 
the press to expose tlie sponsors of the so-called Bamiuet of 
Equals, a meeting called in London to mark the third anniver- 
sary of the February Revolution in France. Blanc, Willich and 
other organisers of the meeting had concealed from the audiimcc 
the text of a speech which Blanqui had written for the banquet 
and had smuggled out of tlie Belle Isle prison, and which exposed 
the traitorous behaviour of members of the French Provisional 
Government, including Blanc and Ledru-Rollin. Marx and Eng- 
els translated it into German and English and wrote a short 
preface, mentioning its indecent suppression at the “Banquet of 
Equals”. 

In a number of letters Marx also sharply criticised the petty- 
bourgeois leaders of the emigration for their careerism and 
popularity hunting. Well in advance, they had shared out among 
themselves all the senior posts in the future republican govorn- 
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vnents, and Marx ridiculed their adventurist idea of floating a 
Oerman- American revolutionary loan designed to promote instant 
revolution. 

In April 1852, Marx decided to write, together with Engels, a 
special pamphlet against these leaders, and in May and June 
they w’orked on a long polemical work, most of which was writ- 
ten together during Marx’s stay in Manchester. They called it 
Great Men of the Exile. Tn early July, the manuscript was 
delivered for publication in Germany by a Hungarian emi- 
grant, Janos Bangya, who had close connections with prom- 
inent Hungarian revolutionaries and had offered liis services. 
However, it soon transpired tliat Bangya was a police agent 
(Marx subsequently exposed him in the press on many occa- 
sions). Bangya sold the manuscript to the Prussian police, l)ut 
-Marx had kept the original, and made several Iresh attempts 
publish it in Germany and elsewhere, notably the U.S.A. How- 
ever, he was unsuccosslul, and it was first published in the Soviet 
Union in 1930. 

The ])amphlet is a l)rilliant political satire on tlie German 
])elty-bourgeois emigrant circles of the early 1850s, who were in 
tlj(* habit of engaging in empty and pseudo-revolutionary chit- 
rhal. It is a determined criticism of all vulgarisation of the great 
revolutionary cause. It presents a gallery of brilliant portraits of 
the “great men” of the emigration, revealing the seamy side of 
their ways, the poverty and vulgarity of their spiritual world, 
and their extreme political unreliability. It gives a glimpse of 
the everyday life of the German petty-bourgeois leaders of the 
emigration and shows that behind the facade of their debates 
about principle lay nothing but a “war belween the frogs and 
the mice”, ])e(ty squabbles between various groupings. It was a 
condemnation of every brand of empty talk, the striking of atti- 
tudes, and demagogic speculation with revolutionary catchwords. 

What made the adventurist behaviour of the leaders — Kinkel, 
Struve, Huge and Heinzen, among olhers- especially dangerous 
was that it provid'd “the governments with the desired pretext 
for arresting a gr(*at many people in Germany, for tightening up 
the screws on every movement inside the country, and for ter- 
rifying the German burgher by using the wretched London straw- 
mi'ii as scarecrows’\ ^ 

In their pamphlet, Marx and Engels also found a way of ex- 
posing the sectarian Willich-Schapper group, although for rea- 
sons of secrecy they were unable to discuss openly the split in 
the Communist League and their differences with the factionalists. 
That is why they gave a portrait of VVillich in the emigrant lead- 
ers’ gallery. It was fully justified because his petty-bourgeois 
views differed little, if at all, from those of the other “great 
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men”. Marx and Engels showed that Willich was incapable of 
comprehending the great strategic and tactical tasks facing the 
|•(?\olutiona^y movement, and he is presented as a fanatically stub- 
born, narrow-minded man, with a set of rigid ideas, working 
hard lo subordinate the general interests of Uio whole movement 
to those of a small sectarian group. 


COLOGNE COMMUNIST TRIAL 

In May and June 1851, a wave of arrests swept across Ger- 
many. Among the victims wore many Communist League activ- 
ists, including Nothjung, Burgers. Daniels, Hermann B('ckor, 
Roser and Lessner. In an attempt Lo stamp out the revolutionary 
movement, the forces of reaction aimed their blows above all at 
the followers of Marx and Engels, for the most farsighted mem- 
bers of the police were well aware that the real threat to the 
existing system did not lie in the loud ultra-revolutionary talk by 
members of the diverse emigrant organisations, but in the highly 
secret and dedicated efforts of the proletarian revolutionaries 
grouped round Marx. Berlin’s chief of police, Hinckeldey, wrote 
in a secret report in April 1852: “It can now rightly be said of 
the Marx-Engels party that it stands far above all the emigrants, 
agitators and central committees, because it is unquestionably 
the strongest in knowledge and ability. Marx himself is well 
known personally, and everyone realises that he has more in- 
tellectual power in the tip of his finger than the rest of the 
crowd have in their heads.” * 

The Prussian government decided to stage a trial al Cologne 
of the arrested members of the Communist League on a charge 
of participation in a “conspiracy having the cliararlcr of liigh 
treason”. The trial was deliberately organised on a large scale, 
for the Prussian authorities intended to use ii as a proti'xt for 
stamping out the workers’ organisations and the democratic and 
even the liberal opposition. 

Its main organiser was Stieber, a police official, but some very 
high-ranking persons, including the King of Prussia himself, had 
a hand in staging it. Stieber and his men were given the task 
of producing forged evidence of the guilt of the accused, and 
Stieber worked in close contact with the chiefs of police in France 
and other countries. In London, his secret assignments were 
carried out by a group of spies: among them Greiff, an attache 
at the Prussian Embassy, Fleury, a merchant, and Hirsch, a 
commercial-house clerk. Prominent Communists resident in Lon- 
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cion were kept under strict watch. In December 1851, Hirsch 
managed lo find his way into the London District of the Com- 
munist Ijeaguc, but was soon suspected of having connections 
wilh the police and expelled with ignominy. Marx and his friends 
tightened up their security, and altered the time and place of 
the League’s weekly meetings. 

The police provocateurs’ job was made easier by the reckless be- 
haviour of the Willich-Schapper group and the carelessness they 
displayed in looking after Party documents and keeping Party 
secrets, fn the summer of 1851, a Prussian police agent managed 
to get away with the Sonderbund'i^ .archives in London. In the 
aiilumn of that year, the Prussian and the French police jointly 
fabricated in Paris a case about the “German-French conspiracy” 
involving persons belonging to the Sonderbund. On the strength 
of these facts and the stolen documents, the police and the organs 
of inquiry issued the charge that the followers of Marx and tliose 
of Willich wore at odds over personal matters only, and that they 
had a common tactical platform, so that the Cologne defendants 
would be lield responsible for all the statements and documents 
of the Willich-Schapper group. 

Moreover the Prussian police ordered Hirsch, together with 
Fleiiry and Greiff, to forge a Minute Rook of meetings of the 
C'eiilral Committee of the Communist League which they alleged 
had been set up by Marx in London following the arrest of the 
Cologne Central Committee members. On the strength of the in- 
ventions contained in this “original Minute Book”, the Prussian 
police and judiciary were hoping to prove that the thread^ of 
imaginary anti-government plots in Germany could be traced to 
Marx in London. 

The trial of eleven Coniinunisis at Cologne did not begin until 
()('tobcr 4, 1tS52, after all the forged evidence had been collected. 

After learning of the arrest of the Communists, Marx kept a 
close watch on the proceedings against his comrades, maintaining 
constant contact with Germany and receiving regular information 
about their condition froui Adolph Bermbach, a Cologne lawyer, 
who was to be a witness for the defence. For months, Marx, 
Engels and their associates worked hard to help the accused and 
lo expose the foul methods and arbitrary acts of the Prussian 
government and police. On December 1, 1851, Marx sent a number 
of statements to the press in Paris, but these were not published 
because of the Bonapartist coup the following day. At the end 
of January 1852, Marx and Engels sent a letter to the bourgeois 
newspapers, The Times and The Daily News, giving the facts 
about the harsh treatment of the accused and the unlawful acts 
of the Prussian judicial authorities, who had ordered a new 
inquiry even after a judicial ruling that the evidence did not 
warrant a bill of indictment. However, this letter was not 
published either. 



Marx acled most vigorously in support of his Party comrades 
■when they were brought before a jury in the court at Cologne. 
Marx and Engels finally succeeded in exposing the Prussian 
authorities publicly: on Oclober 28-30, five English newspapers 
carried their statement, also signed by Wolff and Freiligiatii, 
which l)randcd the trial as a series of “police tricks, perjury, 
forgoiy of documents, falsification of dates, thefts, etc., un- 
precedented even in the records of Prussian political justice’’. * 

During the trial, the defence of the accused was, for all 
praclical purposes, concentrated in the hands of Marx, who wrote 
almost daily to Engels about the most effective ways of helping 
the Cologne Communists. Marx displayed groat inventiveness and 
outstanding ability as a revolutionary conspirator in organising 
the dispatch to Cologne of evidence refuting the charges against 
the accused, despite the numerous obstacles and secret surveillance 
by the Prussian police. Aware that all his correspondence was 
being scrutinised, and some confiscated, Marx sent his letters with 
the necessary material and documents via Frankfort, Diisseldorf, 
Paris and other cities, frequently dispatching several copies to 
make sure that the letter got through. In order to confuse the 
police sleuths, he sent many letters as commercial correspondence 
to addresses provided by Engels, frequently not from London bul 
from Manchester and other cities. In this way, Marx kept his 
friends in Cologne who were at liberty supplied with documenls, 
which provided the defence with the means of exposing the 
whole system of foul methods used to fabricate the charges. In 
this way he in fact determined the conduct of the defence at I lie 
trial. 

The atmosphere of high tension in which Marx spent tlic five 
weeks of the trial was Jescribed by Jenny in a letter of Oclober 
28, 1852, to Adolf Cluss, a member of the Communist League 
who had emigrated to the U.S.A. She wrote: “You may imagine 
that the ‘Marx Party’ is active day and night and has to work 

with head, hands, and feet We now have a real bureau over 

here. Two or three keep writing, others running errands, and 
still others scraping pennies together to enable the writers to 
subsist and to hurl into the face of the old oflicial world proof 
of the shocking scandal. Add to this tlie singing and whistling 
of my three rollicking children, who now and again get a scolding 
from their strict old dad.” ^ 

Marx saw through to the inner workings and secret mainsprings 
of the trial, although Ihe Prussian government kept most of the 
charges in strict secrecy until they were presented in court. He 
at once put his finger on the most vulnerable spots of the indict- 
ment at which he aimed, his devastating counter-blow. As soon 
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•as he received the German papers reporting fresh facts about the 
trial, Marx wrote to the lawyers to give them his ideas and the 
necessary information. 

To help the defence rebut the (diarges that the accused were in- 
volved in a conspiracy, Marx told the lawyer Schneider II, how 
he could distinguish the Communist League’s documents from 
those of the Sonderbnnd, and show their fundamental difference. 
He sent evidence to Cologne proving that tlie accused and the 
Communist League as a whole had absolutely nothing to do with 
the so-called German-French conspiracy. He believed the most 
important thing was lo expose the forgery of the “original Minute 
Book", which Stieber presented in court on October 23 as the 
main evidence for Ihe prosecution. Marx helped the lawyers to 
prove that it was a base forgery by putting at their disposal a 
number of documents, including facsimiles of the handwriting 
of Hirsch, the man who had actually forged the records, and the 
facsimiles of the handwriling of Ihe League members, Liebknccht 
and Rings, who were alleged by Stieber to have laken down the 
minutes in question. Thanks to Marx, Stieber and the other 
organisers of the trial were virtually driven into a corner by the 
defence lawyers, and the Public Prosecutor, Saedt, was forced 
to admit openly that the Minute Book was “iinauthentic”. 

Marx and Engels helped the defence to rebut completely llie 
absurd charges made against the iu-rcsled Cojuniuiiists, charges 
which it had taken the Prussian police and judicial authorities 
18 months to concoct. Marx said the accusatory material sent 
from London to Cologne had helped to lay a couiil ermine which 
was to explode tlie whole government fraud. 

Nevertheless, despite the absence of incriminating evidence, 
most of the accused were found guilty on November 12, 1852. 
As Marx wrote, they Jiad in fact been convicted in advance be- 
cause they represented “the revolutionary proletariat” who “stood 
defenceless befoie ihe ruling classes who were represenled by the 
jury”. ' To make sure that the Communists were not acquitted, 
the government installed a handpicked jury consisting of six 
reactionary Junkers, four members of the Jinaiicial aristocracy, 
and two senior civil servants — a panel un])recedcnted in the 
history of the Rhine Province. Seven of the accused were 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment in a fortress: Burgers, 
Notlijuiig and Roscr lo six years, Reiff, Otto and Becker to five 
years, and Lessiier lo lliree. Four - Daniels, Klein, Jacobi and 
Ehrliardt — were acquitted. 

* After the trial a committee was set up in London on Marx's 
initiative to provide material assistance to the prisoners and their 
families. It included many of Marx’s associates. On behalf of 
the committee, Marx wrote an appeal to the workers of the United 
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States on December 7, 1852, saying that it was the duty of every 
class-conscious worker to help ease the lot of the proletariat’s 
front-ranking fighters. 

Marx also felt it to bo his party duty to write a special pamphlet 
exposing the methods used by the Prussian state in fighting the 
communist movement. The idea had first occurred to him during 
the trial. He began writing it at tlie end of October and completed 
it ill early December 1852. He called his sharply satirical pamphlet 
Revelations Concerning the Communist Trial in Cologne^ and had to 
wTite it in especially trying circumstances because he and his 
family were suffering from exceptional privation at the time. In a 
covering letter of December 7, 1852, to Adolf Cluss, who was 
to publish the pamphlet in the United States, Marx wrote: “You 
will appreciate the humour of the brochure better when you 
realise that its author is as good as interned because he lacks 
pants and shoes and that, moreover, his family risked and still 
risks being plunged into really distressing poverty. The trial 
dragged me even deeper into penury, for ( had to spend five 
weeks working for the party against the government’s marhina- 
tions, instead of earning some money. In addition, it has lotally 
estranged the German booksellers with whom I had hoped to 
sign a contract for my Political Economy'' ^ 

The pamphlet was published in Basle in January 1853, but 
in March almost the whole printing (2,000 copies) was confiscated 
by the police at the Baden border village of Weill, as it was being 
transported to Germany. In the United States it was first serialised 
in the democratic Boston newspaper Neu-England-Zeitung, and 
was issued by the paper’s publishers as a sei)arate pamphlet at 
the end of April 1853. However, the Boston edition, which was 
fairly well known among the German emigrant workers in the 
U.S.A., could not be widely circulated in Gcrjnany at the time, 
and became available to a mass readership there only after it 
was reprinted in 1875. 

Marx wrote his pamphlet not only as an impassioned fighter 
taking a courageous stand in defence of the proletarian j)arty’s 
honour, but also as a stern prosecutor of those who had staged 
the fraudulent trial and had subjected the leading men of the 
working class to police harassment. He exposed the criminal acts 
of those who had actually organised the prosecution of tin* Com- 
munists, and pilloried the Prussian state with its police and 
bureaucratic regime. He proved that Prussian justice was biased, 
and that the bourgeois jury was “the summary court of tho 
privileged classes; it was created to bridge the gaps in the law 
with the broad bourgeois conscience”. ^ 


^ K. Marx, F. Engels, Letters to Americans, p. 51. 
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Prior to the Cologne Cornmuiiisl Trial, Marx had been unable 
for reasons of secrecy to make any public statements about the 
differences with the Willich-Schapper group. Now that the fact 
of the split had come out in the reports of the trial, he was no 
longer so constrained and in his pamphlet showed that the group 
expressed the petty-bourgeois frame of mind and voluntarist and 
dogmatic views, and that its adventurist and conspiratorial tactics 
wore harming the working-class movement, alienating it from 
the masses and crccating favourable conditions for all manner of 
police provocations. 


COMMUNIST LEAGUE IMSSOLX'ED. 

NEW FORMS OF SITIUGGLIO FOR A PARTY 

. The arrests of the Communist League members and the Cologne 
Trial virtually markeil an end to the League as an organisatiori in 
Germany ami other countries on the continent. 

As reaction gained ground, Marx and Engels realised that the 
Corniniinist League had worked itself out and that there was no 
p(»int in trying to continue it in its old form. A meeting of the 
League’s London District on November 17, 1852, adopted, on 
Marx's ijiitiative, a decision to dissolve the local organisation, 
and announced that it consith'red the further continuation of the 
League on the continent to ])e equally purposeh'ss. This marked 
the winding up of the League’s activity as an organisation, 
although some of its communities and groups continued to exist 
for some time in some parts of Europe and the U.S.A. 

However, Marx believed that the dissolution of the Communist 
League did not mean an end to the effort to bring togetlier 
forward-looking proletarians in a revolutionary party, and that in 
the new situation party activity should run along the lines (d 
])resei-ving and fostering the cadres of the proletariat’s revolu- 
tionary fighters, strengthening their ties with the working-class 
organisations where they still functioned, and taking every op- 
portunity to spread scientific communism. Those were tlic tasks 
to which Marx and Engels now dedicated themselves. 

For all the merits of the Communist League, Marx certainl\ 
did not insist that it was a model proletarian party organisation 
for all time. Its general programme, its tactical and many of its 
organisational principles were of lasting importance, but on the 
whole it reflected the effort to set up a proletarian party at the 
early stage of the proletarian emancipation movement, when the 
movement was still immature ideologically and w^eak organisa- 
tionally, and when it was not the worker of the big industrial 
e»jterprise but the artisan-journeyman in the process of becoming 
a worker that was still its leading member. All of this largely 
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explains why it had a small membership (not more than 400). 
Marx and Engels had repeatedly failed in their attempts to turn 
it into the nucleus of a broader, and more solid and influential 
proletarian organisation. But it marked the first and perhaps tho 
most difficult step in the establishment of the proletarian party 
as the true vanguard of the working class giving a lead to the 
broad proletarian masses, a goal that was itself still to be 
achieved. Ahead lay long and persistent struggle to attain it in 
the forms and with the means that corresponded to the now 
historical conditions. 

Marx, Engels and their followers continued this effort, with 
the Communist League’s ideological legacy as a basis, tirelessly 
emphasising the League’s outstanding role in the history of tho 
proletariat’s emancipation struggle, and the bonds of continuity 
between its activity and the subsequent advance of the working- 
class movement. It was the proletariat’s first political organisation,^ 
which at the dawn of the working-class movement proclaimed 
the principles of scientific communism as its ideological banner, 
and began to spread it among the proletarians. For its programme, 
it had the immortal Manifesto of the Communist Party, and the 
spread of its ideas helped the League to pave the way for the 
subsequent advances in the proletarian struggle. 

The Communist League, the first historical form of proletarian 
party, which emerged on the basis of scientific communism and 
marked the start of its integration with the working-class move- 
ment, was the forerunner of the large-scale revolutionary workers’ 
and communist organisations which were set up later. The League 
not only brought together German workers, Wt sparked off the 
unity of the advanced proletarian forces on an international scale, 
with the most progressive revolutionary dortrine as its platform. 
It was the first international communist organisation of the pro- 
letariat, the forerunner of the First International. 

The Communist League played a great part in fostering the 
first nucleus of proletarian revolutionaries, l^lngels wrote that the 
League had been an excellent schooling in political activity for 
those taking part in the revolutionary struggle. From its ranks 
came a number of men who later led the International. 

Marx and Engels themselves benefited greatly from their 
activity in the Communist League, for it gave them an opportunity 
to display their great gifts as strategists and tacticians in the 
proletarian struggle, and helped them to gain in stature as orga- 
nisers and propagandists. Marx’s leadership of the first communist 
organisation of the working class, like his participation in the 
revolutionary events in 1848 and 1849, added immensely to his 
experience in life and politics and helped him very soon to put 
himself at the head of a mass international proletarian movement. 



CHAPTKU SEVEN 


YEARS OF REACTION 


In times that were most peaceful, seem- 
ingly ^‘idyllic*\ as Marx expressed it, . . • Marx 
was able to sense the approach of revolution 
and to rouse the proletariat to a conscious- 
ness of its advanced revolutionary tasks. 

V. I. Lenin/ 


OPPRESSED BY REACTION AND PENURY 


Rampant reaction reigned in Europe during the 1850s. Ab- 
solutist regimes had been re-established in many states, supple- 
mented here and there, as in Prussia, with deformed relics of 
representative institutions. The democratic and working-class 
press had been stamped out and workers’ associations destroyed. 
The proletariat had been deprived of any legal possibility of 
uniting its forces. It was “publicly debarred, igni et aqua, from 
writing, meeting and speaking”. * 

The triumph of reaction on the continent also left its mark on 
domestic life in bourgeois-aristocratic England, where two ruling 
l)artics— the Whigs and the Tories— fiercely resisted any progres- 
sive change. They did not dare to attack the right of asylum for 
political emigrants openly, hut kept them in fear of being handed 
over to their despotic governments. Many of these emigrants were 
under police surveillance, and the reactionary press depicted them, 
as dangerous malefactors. 

Marx himself felt the tight grip of reaction. He was unable to 
address the proletarian masses on the continent through the 
revolutionary press, which had been muzzled almost everywhere, 
with the exception of England. He had no money to pul out a 
periodical of his own, and contacts with revolutionary workers and 
fellow-lhinkers in other counlries wore made extremely dif- 
ficult. Tlie [)ublication of major works, always very diriioult 
because of police harassment, now became altogether impossible. 
After Becker’s unsuccessful attempt to publish a collection of 
Marx’s works in 1850— Becker had managed to publish only a 
volume containing Marx’s two articles for 1842 — there followed 
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-a long period in which the publishers refused to touch anything 
written by Marx. 

For a long time Marx had no regular income at all, and this 
was an exceptionally hard period for the Marx family. Engels 
shared what he had, but that was precious little, for he was then 
only a clerk at the Manchester office of Ermcn & Engels. Not 
until the summer of J851 did Marx become a correspondent for 
the New York Daily Tribune, but his earnings were small and 
irregular and he was unable to pay off his debts or provide 
adequately for his family. 

For years Marx lived in utter destitution. There was sometimes 
not a spare penny in the house, so the family had to go without 
newspapers, writing paper, stamps, medicine and doctors. Some- 
times Marx was unable to go out because his coat and trousers 
were in pawn. The family was short of almost everything and 
used to live for weeks on bread and potatoes. His creditors made 
his life a misery, threatening to send in the bailiffs to distrain his 
personal belongings. 

Marx suffered greatly making futile efforts to improve hi-- 
family’s lot and obtain the bare necessities, wasting a great deal 
of time to settle his monetary affairs, obtaining loans in expecta- 
tion of forthcoming royalties, and deterring payments. At one 
such very trying moment, he wrote: ‘T would not wish my worst 
enemy to wade through the quagmire in which I have been stuck 
for eight weeks, and with the greatest fury that my intellect i< 
going to pieces and my capacity for work deteriorating because 
of the pettiest nuisances.” ^ 

The family lived in very poor conditions because for a long lime 
Marx could not afford to lease any tolerable premises. From the 
autumn of 1849 to April 1850, they were crowded in a small flat 
at 4 Anderson Street in Chelsea in south-west London. Marx's 
fourth child, his son Heinrich Guido, was born there on No- 
vember 5, 1849. The landlady arbitrarily cancelled the lease when 
her demand for the immediate payment of the rent arrears was 
not met, and the family had to move out in truly tragic cir- 
cumstances. In a letter to Weydemeyer of May 20, 1850, Jenny 
wrote: “Because we had no money . . . two bailiffs arrived and 
distrained the little I had, beds, linen, dresses, everything, even 
my poor child’s cradle and the girls best toys, as they stood 
there weeping bitterly. They threatened to take everything away 
within two hours. Then I would have had to lie on the bare floor 
with my freezing children and my aching breast.” ^ 

Marx managed to obtain some money from his friends to settle 
with his landlady, thereby securing the release of his possessions, 
but these were immediately sold to pay off his various small 
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debts to the chemist, the baker, the butcher and other creditors. 

The Marx family found a temporary refuge at a German liotel 
in Leicester Street. In early June 1850 they moved to 64 Dean 
Street and then, in December 1850, to a small two-room flat at 
number 28. This was in the densely populated quarter of Solio, 
which was not famous for its amenities, and was one of the main 
breeding grounds of cholera during the 1854 epidemic. Many 
French and Italian emigrants lived in the area and there, in damp 
and crowded premises, Marx and his family spent almost si.x 
years. The front room served as study, living room and dining 
room, and the back room as bedroom for the whole family. Only 
in the autumn of 1856, when Jenny received a small legacy from 
her late mother, were they able to rent a small cottage in a north- 
west suburb of London. There, at 9 (subsequently 46) Grafton 
Terrace. Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill, a somewhat better part 
of London, the family lived until March 1864. The area was just 
being built up, however. It was littered with rubbish, there was 
no lighting, and on rainy days the dirty roads became impassable. 

Marx's titanic effort and his constant fight against privation 
undermined his health, and disease wedded to poverty, bad fo^d 
and constant worry was a frequent visitor to the family. Marx 
himself began to suffer from infljimmation of the eyes and rheu- 
matism. and in March 1853 developed a liver complaint. His wife 
and children were very often ill. 

Soon there were losses in the family. Only three of the seven 
children survived. The one-year-old Heinrich Guido died of pneu- 
monia on November 19, 1850, and Franziska. born on March 28, 
1851, died less than eighteen months later, on April ll. 18.j2, just 
w'hen the family was plunged in extreme distress. A warm-hearted 
French emigrant helped to pay for the coffin and the funeral 
expenses. Jenny gave birth to another child in early July 1857, 
but it died at birth. 

The most painful blow for Marx was the death on April 6, 
1855 of eight-year-old Edgar. He had been a gifted and friendly 
boy, with an inquiring mind, the favourite of the family, knowm 
as “Little Sparrow”-Musch— and Marx and Engels frequently 
called him Colonel Musch. In the spring of 1855, Edgar developed 
a grave gastric complaint, and from then on Marx and Jenny 
lived in a virtual nightmare, alternating between hope and de- 
spair, depending on the child’s state. When Edgar died the whole 
family was in a state of shock. Marx wrote to Engels: “I have al- 
ready suffered many misfortunes, but only now have I come to 
khow what real grief is.” ' 

The sufferings of Marx and his family were due mainly to the 
cruelty of the bourgeois world, which had doomed a great revolu- 
tionary thinker to a life of destitution. Mehring wrote: “For such 
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a genius bourgeois society has nothing but sufferings and tortures 
still more cruel than the punishments of antiquity or the stake of 
the Middle Ages though outwardly they may appear less brutal.” ‘ 
Marx bore all these trials with a truly heroic stoicism and 
nothing could make him swerve from his path. He remained true 
to his lifetime goal. In August 1866, he wrote to Paul Lafargue, 
who was later to marry one of his daughters: “You know that 
I have sacrificed everything I had to the revolutionary battles. 
I do not regret having done so. Quite to the contrary. If I had to 
begin my career again, I would do the same.” But he added: 
“Only I would not get married.” ^ 

There is a genuine humanism, spiritual grandeur and nobility 
in these words: “I laugh at the so-called ‘practical’ men with their 
wisdom. If one chose to be an ox, one could of course turn one’s 
back on the sufferings of mankind and look after one’s own 
skin.” ® Marx was sustained in all his personal trials and mis- 
fortunes by the lofty idea of service to toiling mankind. 


MARX IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE 

Although the sufferings of his nearest and dearest caused Marx 
much anguish, he never regarded his family as a burden, but as 
his mainstay in the struggle, a source not only of care, but also 
of much joy. Marx was a profoundly happy family man. Whatever 
the circumstances, a spirit of optimism, an atmosphere of com- 
plete mutual trust, warm-heartedness and cordiality to their 
friends always prevailed in the family, mainly because of the 
example set by the parents. 

Jenny’s fine character was most fully revealed in the difficult 
circumstances of life in emigration. She was not only a con- 
siderate friend to her husband and a loving mother and tutor to 
their children, who skilfully guided their development and the 
moulding of their character and taste, but also a loyal fellow- 
fighter, sharing Marx’s convictions and displaying a better under- 
standing than most of his friends of the greatness of his ideas 
and creative schemes. In her reminiscences, Jenny wrote of the 
tremendous satisfaction she derived from reading and copying 
her husband’s manuscripts. In addition, she also handled his 
correspondence. 

Marx remained very much in love with his “charming, dear 
and only” Jenny like a young man. When she went from Man- 
chester to Trier to sec her mother, who was on her deathbed, she 
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received a letter which her husband wrote to her on June 21, 1856. 
It said: “There are, of course, many women in the world, and 
some of them are beautiful. Rut where would I find another face 
whose every feature, even every wrinkle reawakes in me the 
strongest and sweetest memories of my life? I read on your 
sweet countenance even my endless sufferings and my irreparable 
losses, and I kiss away the pain when I kiss your sweet face.” ^ 

The misfortunes and calamities of Marx’s life, and his truly 
heroic endeavour did cause white strands to appear in his jet 
black hair, but this did nothing to change his generous and 
buoyant nature. His daughter Eleanor had good reason to say 
that nothing was more ridiculous than the story depicting as stern 
and haughty Jupiter Fulgur, “the cheeriest, gayest soul that ever 
breathed ... a man brimming over with humour and good- 
humour, whose hearty laugli was infectious and irresistible, . . . 
the kindliest, gentlest, most sympathetic of companions”. ^ 

Children brought out all his warmth and kindness, and Wilhelm 
Liebknecht recalled that “Marx could not do without the society 
of children, which was his rest and refreshment”. ® His readiest 
sympathies were with the children of the poor, and on his in- 
numerable visits to working-class neighbourhoods he was always 
upset by the sight of the underprivileged and ragged children. He 
sought to put heart into them by showing them some little kind- 
ness and making them happy, if only for a little while. 

His own children Marx loved with heart and soul, and he was 
never irked by their presence, whether he was at his writing 
desk or resting after a hard day. He was not irritated by their 
scuffles, laughter or noisy games, in which he himself often 
joined, falling in with the general mood of merriment like a child 
himself. One of their most popular games was “cavalry”, when 
the girls sat astride their father’s back, or “omnibus”, when they 
“harnessed” him to the chairs. “Sea battles” between squadrons 
of paper ships were fought out in a basinful of water. But the 
most memorable events, for the children and the grown-ups, were 
the Sunday outings to Hampstead Heath, a rugged sandy heath- 
land spreading over the hills and valleys of a verdant range, to 
which the whole family repaired in the company of a few close 
friends. These were occasions for boisterous contests— races, wres- 
tling, throwing stones to knock down the ripest chestnuts from 
the trees, and so on. On one occasion, Marx joined in the stone- 
throwing with such gusto that he was afterwards unable to use 
his right arm for a whole week. As the girls grew up, the games 
became more sophisticated: chess and comic questionnaires, with 
the answers requiring considerable intellcclual powers. 

‘ Marx, Engels, Werke, Bel. 29, S. 535. 

“ tie mini scene ca uf Mniw and Engels, p. 250. 

3 Ibid., p. 116. 
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Marx loved reading aloud to his children and tolling them 
fairy-tales and funny stories, frequently of his own invention. 
His fairy-lalcs sometimes developed into whole cycles. The hero 
of one of them was Hans Rdckle, a sorcerer, who owned a toy- 
shop and who for all his magic art, was unable to settle his debts 
and had to give his toys away to his creditors. However, after 
numerous remarkable adventures, his toys eventually returned to 
his shop. Marx’s small audience was enchanted by the humour 
and poetic quality of these fairy-tales, which conveyed in symbolic 
form the vagaries of the story-teller's own life and expressed a 
winning faith in the triumph of good over evil. 

The children grew up to be avid readers, for Karl and Jenny 
had introduced them to the great classics, by opening up before 
them the magic world of the fairy-tales of the Brothers Grimm, 
Hoffmann, and The Thousand and One Nights, Homer’s poems, 
and the mediaeval legends recounted in the Song of the Nibelungs 
and Gudrun, Among the family's favourite writers and poets were 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, Dante, Cervantes and Goethe, Fielding 
and Robert Burns, Balzac, Heine and Freiligratli, Riickert and 
Chamisso. Shakespeare was revered above all the others, and the 
girls knew by heart whole scenes from his plays. Like Marx 
himself, the rest of the family loved adventure stories and his- 
torical novels, particularly those by Walter Scott, Captain Marryat 
and Alexander Dumas. 

As a father, Marx was gentle and indulgent. lie commanded a 
rare obedience in his children without resorting to his parental 
authority. He never allowed himself to neglect his children or to 
ignore their childish worries. For them he was a friend and an 
older comrade who could always be relied upon for sound advice. 
Like everyone else in the family, he had a nickname, being known 
as the Moor because of his swarthy complexion. 

The children were brought up to tell the truth and hate false- 
hood and hypocrisy. The wdiole family sympathised with the figlit- 
ers for freedom and yearned to take part in their struggle. 

Everyone was delighted with the accomplishments of Jenny 
and I.aura, the two elder daughters. They both won prizes at 
school, wrote fine essays in English, which has become their 
mother tongue, spoke French very well, and read Uanie in the 
original. But for all their parents* efforts they had a hard time 
with their German. Jenny was good at drawing, and many of her 
pictures were pinned up on the walls, while Laura had a great 
inclination for music and singing. 

Eleanor (Tussy^, the youngest daughter, born on January 16, 
1855 shortly before Edgar’s death, vras the family favourite. The 
affection the elder sisters had had for their dead brother now 
went to Tussy, a vivacious, playful girl, who was very fond of 
games and who amazed everyone by her precocious flights of 
fancy. 
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Helene Demuth continued to be a full-fledged member of the 
family, and life in exile fully brought out her affection and loyalty 
to the family and her miraculous skill in cooking, sewing, mend- 
ing, darning, keeping the house in order and even creating some 
comforts with the family’s highly limited resources. Marx believed 
that Helene was endowed with genuine organisational and ad- 
ministrative talent. He used to say “that under reasonable con- 
ditions of society she would have been as invaluable to society 
as she was in a small Wc^y to us’’. ^ A great lover of chess, he 
would often play with Helene, and now and again be beaten. 

A FRIENDSHIP FORTIFIED IN TRIBULATION 

Marx was despondent at being unable lo see Engels every day, 
and wrote: “Wliat annoys me is that wc are now unable to be 
together, to work and laugh together.” ^ But their joint creative 
endeavours were never interrupted, and spiritually their life was 
one. The creative efforts of the one constantly supplemented, and 
frequently made up for, the scientific quest of the other. They 
shared the results of their research in their letters and, of course, 
at their infrequent meetings. 

They continued to collaborate both in science and party affairs, 
informing each other of their contacts with working-class leaders. 
They also continued to write together, but not as they once used 
to, silting at the same table and working on the same piece of 
writing. Now they had to formulate a common standpoint, topic 
and ])lafi for their work, and each as a rule dealt with the 
subject he knew best. Now and again Marx would incorporate 
what Engels had written into some report of his, or one of the 
friends would edit and put the finishing touches to what the 
other had written. 

This was a period which fully proved Engels’ devotion as a 
friend, his selflessness and ready sympathy. His remittances ar- 
rived from Manchester whenever the family found itself in a 
tight spot. Engels wanted Marx to go on with his economic 
research, and took over a large part of his journalistic duties. His 
concern for the Marx family was evident in all things, great and 
small: he took care of their debi^, and sent Christmas presents to 
the children, and fruit and wine to anyone who fell ill. His visits 
to London caused great jubilation in the family. Engels always 
looked forward to Marx’s visits to Manchester, and it was there 
that Karl and Jenny found refuge after the death of their son in 
the spring of 1855. 

* Letter of Eleanor Marx to Wilhelm Liebknecht, March 12, 1896 
(Central Party Archives of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism). 

* Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 28, S. 314. 
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Marx valued their friendship very highly. He treated Engels’ 
worries as his own, and was most upset when his friend was ill. 
Thus, he wrote on September 21, 1857: “The improvement in 
your health is the best piece of news I’ve had.’’ ' Marx resented 
the fact that in order to help his family, and for other mundane 
reasons, Engels had to waste so much time at the office and do 
his research at odd moments. Marx was always delighted to help 
his friend in any small way, such as obtaining a book he needed, 
making an extract from some rare source, or collecting some 
information in London. 

The two men preferred deeds to verbal expressions of friendly 
feeling, and this added weight to the heart-felt words of gratitude 
they pronounced in time of strong emotion. The day Marx’s son 
died in his arms, he wrote to Engels: “I shall never forget how 
your friendship helped us through this terrible time.’’ ^ After his 
son’s funeral, he added in a letter dated April 12: “In all my 
terrible torments of these last few days 1 have always been sus- 
tained by the thought of you and your friendship, and the hope 
that we still have something sensible to perform together in the 
world.” ^ 

The relations between the two men were based on high prin- 
ciples and complete sincerity. They always told each other the 
truth in all things, large and small. Neither was obstinate when 
proved wrong. Marx found his friendship with Engels invaluable 
in his scientific endeavour, and in the whole of his life and 
struggle. 


ECONOMIC RESEARCHES 

Once settled as an exile in London, Marx resumed his economic 
studies, which had been interrupted by the 1848-49 revolution. 
From the spring of 1850, he once again immersed himself, with 
exceptional persistence and purposefulness, in the study of 
political economy. 

He set himself the task of exploring the mechanism behind the 
movement of capitalist society and giving the proletariat a clear 
understanding of the laws which lay at the basis of this movement 
and which worked for the destruction of the capitalist system. 
Once again he considered writing a large work on political 
economy. 

He now took a more mature view of the subject than he had 
before the revolution. He was also aware of the importance of 
studying the new economic facts which had come to light during 

' Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 29, S. 179. 

2 Ibid., Bd. 28, S. 443. 

3 Ibid., S. 444. 
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the revolution and especially in the first few years after it. His 
work was greatly facilitated by the fact that he had settled in 
London, which was then the centre of the capitalist world and 
presented a “favourable vantage point . . . for the observation of 
bourgeois society”. ^ The most diverse information about the 
state of industry and agriculture in England and many other 
countries, the condition of the domestic and foreign markets, 
banking and the stock exchange flowed to London as the capital 
of the most developed capitalist state and the largest colonial 
empire. Marx was able to work regularly at the British Museum, 
one of the world s major libraries, founded in 1753 and containing 
a rich collection of literature, rare books and publications not 
available elsewhere. 

Marx worked intensely and with great vigour. Almost every 
day he was to be seen in the reading room of the British Museum 
from 9.00 a.m. to 7.00 p.m., going through stacks of books and 
other rnatcrial. For years he would work there in the daytime, 
continuing his studies at home in the evenings, and frequently at 
night. 

The material on which Marx had to work was “devilishly 
ramified”. ^ From the summer of 1850 to August 1853, he filled 
24 notebooks of extracts from the bourgeois economists, official 
documents and periodicals. These show that he made a profound 
and comprehensive study of the theoretical problems of political 
economy, the history of the national economy, and the economics 
of the contemporary capitalist world. 

Marx also found it necessary to cover some fields of natural 
science and engineering. Thus, while studying land rent, he dealt 
with agronomical sciences, particularly agrochemistry. That is 
when he made a summary of the book Chemistry in Application 
to Agriculture and Physiology by the outstanding German scientist 
Justus von Liebig, and other works in this field. Marx also sought 
to acquaint himself with tlie technological side of capitalist pro- 
duction, and kept abreast of technical inventions and scientific 
discoveries. He went to the World Industrial Exhibition held in 
London in 1851, displaying especial interest in technical advances, 
notably, the new raw materials (guttapercha), machinery and 
technological processes. His profound understanding of the im- 
portance of technical progress in the evolution of capitalist pro- 
duction induced him to make a deep study of the history of the 
applied sciences. lie made use of various aids, among them the 
works of the German technologist and economist Johann Beck- 
mann and the historian of science and engineering Johann Poppe, 
and Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures and Mines. In his 
1851-53 extracts, Marx reproduced a picture of the application 

* Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 1, p. 505. 

2 Marx, Engels. Werke, Bd. 27, S. 550. 
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of physics, mathematics and other sciences to the various types 
of production over a period of severfil centuries. 

Marx frequently reread books he had first read in the 1840s. 
He wrote a new summary of Ricardo’s On the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation, making some very profound con- 
clusions and critical remarks. He also gained a more profound 
understanding of the role of the classic economists in developing 
economic theory, both in their achievements and their historically 
rooted limitations. 

Marx explicitly stressed Ricardo’s scientific superiority over 
Smith, an economist of the manufactory period, whose relative 
inadequacy of scientific concepts and inconsistency in applying 
the principle of labour-value stemmed from the low development 
of social relations at that time. Ricardo, however, wrote at a time 
when capitalist relations were more mature, so his views were 
more mature and consistent than those of Smith. In his new 
summary Marx wrote: “The important thing about Ricardo is 
that, whereas even Adam Smith and Say still lake a definite 
product of labour to be the regulator, he everywhere lakes labour, 
activity, industry itself, not the product but production, tlie act 
of creation. Hence the whole epoch of bourgeois industry." ' 

The aggravation of capitalist contradictions and the sliarpeuing 
of the class struggle induced the ideologists of the bourgeoisie to 
reject Smith’s and Ricardo’s conclusions and traditions in the 
field of political economy. The labour theory of value propounded 
by Smith and Ricardo was in particular the target of general 
attack. This amounted to vulgarising economic science, and in 
a letter to Engels on April 2, 1851, Marx said: "Basically this 
science has not advanced at all since the time of Adam .Smith 
and David Ricardo, althdugh much has been done in individiiaJ, 
frequently very subtle, lines of research.’’ ^ 

Already pronounced though not yet clearly formulated in Marx's 
statements at this time was the distinction he drew between the 
classic school of bourgeois political economy and its vulgar trend, 
bearing the mark of degeneration and downright subservience to 
capital. 

A large part of Marx’s extracts dealt with the theory of money 
and the circulation of money. In 1851, after consolidating and 
systematically arranging his notes on this problem, Marx pro- 
duced a short rough manuscript (about 3.5 printed sheets) which 
he entitled “The Complete Monetary System”. ® Money epitomises 
the contradictory nature of the capitalist world, being connected 
with such categories as commodity, value, price, cost of produc- 

^ K. Marx, Grundrisse der Kritik der politischen Okonomie (Rohentwurf} 
1857-1858, Berlin, 1953, S. 808. 

^ Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 27, S. 228. 

3 Central Party Archives of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism. 
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tion, and so on, an understanding of which must be attained for 
any correct scientific examination and analysis of capitalism as 
a whole. 

In effect, Marx refuted Ricardo s quantitative theory of money. 
Going beyond his own view of a few years earlier, Marx no longer 
regarded the value of money as being a magnitude derivative 
from the quantity of money in circulation. On the contrary, he 
believed that the quantity of money itself depended on the sum- 
total of the prices of commodities being exchanged through the 
medium of money. In a letter to Engels of February 3. 1851, 
he argued lliat the quantity of money in circulation was not reg- 
ulated by the ebb and How of precious metals, as Ricardo, Lloyd 
and many other theorists and practitioners of finance and banking 
had believed, but by the state of industry and trade. Marx said: 
“The circulation increases only when business expands to a point 

where more currency is required to carry it on Its increase is 

ultimately the effect of more capital invested in business, and not 
the other way round.” * Engels agreed with this view and felt that 
this approach would help “to reduce the confused theory of cir- 
culation to simple and clear-cut fundamental facts”. ^ 

In his economic summaries of 1851-53, Marx gained a deeper 
understanding of the substance of capital. He made the following 
observation concerning Ricardo's view of capital as that part of 
the country's wealth wliich is applied for the purpose of future 
production and can be increased in the same way as wealth it- 
self: “Here Ricardo confuses capital with the material of capital. 
Wealth is only the material of capital. Capital is always the sum- 
total of values which is again designated for production, a sum 
not only of products nor even for the production of products, but 
a sum for the production of values.” ^ 

These and other statements show’ clearly the fundamentally 
different views of capital taken by Ricardo and by Marx. Accord- 
ing to Ricardo, capital is a simple sum of things, and according 
to Ma,i*x, capital is a definite social relation, one wdiich is 
characteristic of a definite historical stage of commodity pro- 
duction. 

For the time being, in his polemics wdth Ricardo, Marx merely 
outlined the w^ay towards the scientific discovery of the secret 
of capitalist enrichment, in other wmrds, the approaches to for- 
mulating the theory of surplus-value. He wrote: “Bourgeois 
wealth and the purpose of all bourgeois production is exchange- 
value and not consumption. In order to increase this exchange- 
value, there is no other means — reciprocal swindling apart — but 


* Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 27, S. 175. 
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to multiply the products, to produce more. . . . However, the 
purpose of bourgeois production has never been the increased 
production of commodities, but the increased production of 
values.” * 

Marx refuted the vulgar bourgeois theories that profit results 
solely from the skilful distribution and redistribution of an 
“aggregate surplus” within the class of capitalist proprietors. Before 
any sharing out can be done, it is essential to have something 
that can be distributed and redistributed. The surplus itself is not 
to be derived from trade, although, “now and again super-profits” 
do indeed accrue in this sphere. “The surplus does not arise in 
this exchange, although it is realised in it. It arises because out 
of this product, which costs 20 working days, the worker receives 
the product of only 10, etc., working days. The value of wages 
decreases to the same extent that the productive force of labour 
increases.” ^ The term “surplus-value” is not yet used here, but 
its source, the sphere where the roots of capitalist exploitation 
and profits are to be found is indicated. 

Among Marx’s cardinal scientific achievements of the early 
1850s is his theory of rent, which he set out briefly in a letter to 
Engels of January 7, 1851. As he was analysing it, he came to 
realise that Ricardo’s theory of rent was wrong and proceeded 
to make a fundamental review of its basic points. 

Ricardo was inclined to assume that the inclusion of the worst 
lands in cultivation made it possible for the sum-total of rent to 
rise merely through an increase in the price of grain. This doctrine 
failed to take account of the economic consequences of scientific 
and technical progress, and meant acceptance of the notorious law 
of diminishing returns, which the Malthusians were spreading 
in an effort to blame the poverty of the mass of people on “in- 
superable” natural phenomena. Marx proved Ricardo’s views to 
be wrong and, at the same time, the law of diminishing returns 
to be completely untenable. He showed the connection between 
the formation of differential rent and the development of the 
productive forces in agriculture, stressing that rent does not 
necessarily have to drop as the prices of farm products fall. In 
practice, rent tends to increase as prices fall with the growing 
productivity of agriculture. 

Engels at once accepted Marx’s theory and became its ardent 
advocate. He wrote: “You have completely cleared up this point, 
and this is additional reason why you should make haste to 
complete and publish your Economy." ® 

From 1854 to 1856, Marx did not work as intensively on po- 
litical economy, because he was very busy writing for the press 

* K. Marx, Grundrisse der Kritik der poUtischen Okonomie (Rohentwurf) 
1857-1858, S. 804. 
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^ind studying other scientific problems not directly connected with 
political economy, and also because for the time being there were 
still no prospects of getting his book published. In this period, 
among other things, he reread his summaries, “if not to put the 
finishing touches to the material, at least to master it and get it 
ready for the final going over”; * he once again went over his old 
notebooks, adding brief comments and heading his manuscript 
Money, Credit, Crises. 

By 1857, when Marx was once again intensively engaged in 
economic research, he had at his disposal a vast amount of 
background material, and had advanced so far theoretically that 
he was soon able to produce a real revolution in political economy. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDIES IN OTHER FIELDS 

Concentrating on the formulation of his now economic doctrine, 
Marx went to great pains to see that it took into account all the 
advances in human knowledge in every sphere of the social and 
natural sciences. 

He also attached much importance to a study of the natural 
sciences in further substantiating the materialist world outlook 
and improving the dialectical-materialist method. The natural 
sciences, he subsequently wrote in a rough outline for his Capital, 
“constitute the basis of all knowledge”. Marx was happy to see 
Engels devote much attention to this problem and fully approved 
of the latter’s idea, which began to materialise in the late 1850s, 
of summing up in philosophic terras the advances in the natural 
sciences — physics, physiology, and so on. 

Although all Marx’s research in that period was based on the 
use of dialectical- materialist methods, which were thereby greatly 
enriched, he lacked the time to produce special philosophical 
works, but lie did continue to believe the further elaboration both 
of general and particular philosophical problems to be highly 
important. 

In the spring of 1857, Marx devoted some time to aesthetics, 
intending to write an article on it. In this connection, he made 
a study of the fundamental work by the Hegelian Friedrich 
Fischer, Aesthetics, or the S ience of the Beautiful. Eduard 
Muller’s A History of the Theory of Art Among the Ancients, and 
other writings. 

While Marx and Engels each worked in his own field, their 
scientific interests were largely identical and overlapping. Thus, 
Marx frequently dealt with the problems of military history, either 
for his own purposes or by way of collecting the facts for Engels, 
who was a great specialist in military theory and history. How- 

* Ibid., Bd. 8, S. 434. 
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ever, Marx made no systematic study of military history, relying 
fully on Engels, whom he called the “war ministry in Man- 
chester”. ^ Philology was another field in which Engels specialised, 
and there, too, Marx recognised his friend as an authority. But 
he liimself also expressed many fundamental ideas on problems 
of language, and was constantly improving his own knowledge 
in this field. His followers later recalled one of his favourite 
sayings: “A foreign language is a weapon in the struggle of 
life.” 2 

During his exile in London, Marx was in the habit of speaking, 
thinking and writing in three European languages: German, 
English and French. His excellent knowledge of Greek and Latin 
w^as a great help in his scientific research and in reading tlie clas- 
sics. By the time he arrived in London he was also able to read 
Italian well, and read in the original not only Dante's Divine 
Comedy^ his favourite, but also the poems of Ariosto and Bojardo, 
the verse of the satirist Pietro Aretino, the comedies and historical 
writings of Machiavelli, and the works of the 19th-century Italian 
writers and publicists Guerrazzi, Massimo d’Azeglio, and others. 
He read tlie w’orks of Giordano Bruno, the great Italian thinker 
and martyr of science, in Italian and Latin. 

In the spring of 1854, Marx began studying Spanish on his 
own, seeking to master it from the best Spanish classics: Cal- 
deron’s El Mdgico prodigioso and Cervantes’ Don Quixote, Within 
five or six months he w’as able to read Spanish sources for his 
study of a history of Spain. 

Philological research also had a bearing on Marx’s economic 
and historical studies. Thus, he went through various philological 
reference works, including Du Cange’s Glossary of Medieval 
Latin, in order to establish the origin and medieval use of terms 
like “capital'’, “interest”, “profit”, and “product”. 

One of his main subjects in that period was world history, to 
which he was impelled to refer by his approach to economic 
problems. His method required that logical analysis with tlie aid 
of scientific abstractions should go hand in hand with analysis 
of the concrete historical development of the phenomenon he was 
studying and should rest on it. At the same time, Marx was awrare 
of the importance of improving historical materialism by con- 
sidering the development of historical science and summing up its 
advances. A further incentive in his historical studies was his 
journalistic work, and his urge to gain a deeper insight into 
contemporary events and to bring out their historical roots. 

Now and again, depending on the lines of his work on economic 
theory or the needs of his writing for the press, he had to change 
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the .subjocls of his historical researches but on the whole they 
were geared to the task of verifying the general regularities un- 
derlying the historical process, and their concrete manifestation. 
His attention was focussed on bourgeois society, its historical 
origins, its triumph over feudalism, the development of the class 
struggle in it, and the reflection of bourgeois ideology in historical 
science. 

Marx vividly expressed his attitude to bourgeois historiography 
in a letter to Engels of July 27, 1854, when writing about a book 
by Augustin Thierry, one of the leading historians of the Restora- 
tion period. The book was A History of the Formation and 
Progress of the Third Estate^ which held that French history was 
pivoted on the struggle by the third estate against the feudal 
aristocracy, and made a detailed examination of the rise of the 
free cities (communes), the cradle of the French bourgeoisie. 
Marx called Thierry “the father of the ‘class struggle’ in French 
historiography”. ’ 

Marx gave Thierry his due, but used his book to show the 
defect'^ of bourgeois historical writing even in its heyday. Thierry 
and Ollier historians of his school had failed to reach down to the 
material basis of class contradiclions, and had believed that 
foreign conquest was the main cause of society's division into 
rlas.se>. Marx stressed that Thierry had been wrong to identify 
the third estate with the bourgeoisie, and to regard it as a single 
class, failing to notice the origination of antagonistic contradic- 
lions within il. Thierry had revealed the narrowness and incon- 
sistency of his views by his attempts to confine the sphere in 
which the law of the class struggle operated to feudal society, 
and by his unwillingness even to consider the nature and char- 
acter of the class struggle under capitalism. Marx’s critique of 
Thierry's views showed the profound antithesis between the 
revolutionary-proletarian and the liberal-bourgeois views of the 
class struggle. 

Positivist sociology and historiography, whicli succeeded the 
Thierry school, marked a considerable step back in understanding 
the substance of historical processes, a fact that Marx was quick 
to notice. In the spring of 1853, he read some works by the 
English pliilosopher and sociologist, Herbert Spencer, a founder 
of positivism, notably his book Social Statics which already 
revealed the vulgar tendency inherent in positivism to make a 
mechanical application of biological laws to social life. 

. Marx devoted much time to the study of precapitalist epochs, 
and his extracts from various books in the 1850s show that he 
took an interest in ancient history and the fortunes of the Celtic, 
Germanic and Slavonic peoples in the early Middle Ages, and in 
feudalism at the height of its development. 
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Aware of the importance of colonial policy in the past, and 
especially in the mid-19th century, Marx made the history of 
colonial conquests one of his most important subjects. In the 
autumn of 1851, he studied a number of books on the history of 
colonisation in Asia and Africa, and the Spanish conquest of 
Mexico and Peru. In April 1853, when he decided to expose the 
colonial system in the press, he began an especially intensive 
study of the history of the East. He read the parliamentary Blue 
Books and the reports of parliamentary commissions dealing with 
British policy in India, geographical and statistical manuals and 
other writings about India, China and Indonesia. He acquainted 
himself with the ancient and medieval history of the East from 
the writing of orientalists, and also read the notes of European 
travellers, among them Francois Bernier and A. D. Saltykov. 

On the strength of all this Marx drew some important conclu- 
sions, notably about the material prerequisites for the emergence 
and essence of Islam, and in general about the class roots of 
religious movements in the East. 

Following an examination of the social system of India, Iran 
and Arabia, Marx wrote to Engels on June 2, 1853: “The basis 
of all phenomena in the East . . . [is] the fact that there is no 
private property in land . . . . This is the real key, even to the 
Oriental heaven.” ‘ Marx held that the prevalence of state owner- 
ship of land was largely due to the need for artificial irrigation 
by the central authority. He saw the concentration of public 
works in the hands of a despotic state, the viability of the rural 
communities, their isolation and seclusion as factors which had 
determined the slowed-down, “static character” of development in 
the Asian countries. At the time when the West was moving from 
feudalism to capitalism, the ripening of a more advanced social 
order in the East slowed down, a fact which had fatal con- 
sequences. It weakened the Asian peoples’ resistance to the Euro- 
pean colonialists and led to the colonial subjugation of many 
Asian countries. 

Marx was faced with diverse problems in formulating his revolu- 
tionary tactics in foreign policy. To sort out the historical roots 
of the so-called Eastern question, Marx collected extensive mate- 
rial on the history of the Balkan peoples in his 1853-54 note- 
books, and also studied a number of published diplomatic docu- 
ments, including those in the Portfolio almanac. 

For several months of 1856 and the first half of 1857, Marx 
made an especially intensive study of 18th-century Russo-English 
relations, collecting material from pamphlets, memoirs, foreign- 
policy documents and historical works of the period (such as 
Schlosser’s History of the 18th Century) and works on the history 
of England, Sweden and Russia. 

' Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 76. 
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These extracts show that Marx, a resolute opponent of tsarism, 
was already displaying an interest in the conditions, customs, 
everyday life and history of the peoples of Russia. Ho also took 
an interest in the Russian people’s historical and literary monu- 
ments. When he came across a French translation of the ancient 
Russian poem The Lay of Igor's Campaign in Eichholi’s History 
of the Language and the Literature of the Slavs, he remarked on 
the heroic, epic character of this outstanding work. He wrote to 
Engels on March 5, 1856; “The essence of the poem is a call to 
the Russian princes to unite, just before the invasion of the 
Mongolian hordes.” * 

In this period, Marx also made a study of the history of 
Poland, and in early 1857 read a work on the subject by Lelewel, 
the democratic historian, Mieroslawski’s On the Polish Nationality 
within the European Equilibrium, and other works. 

As a proletarian scientist, Marx devoted special attention to the 
history of popular movements and revolutionary events, especially 
where they were interwoven with the national liberation struggle. 
In May and June 1854, he made a special effort to collect the 
facts about the Italian revolution of 1848-49 and the activity of 
Mazzini’s followers in that period. On September 2, 1854, at the 
height of the revolutionary struggle which had started in Spain, 
he informed Engels: “Spain is now my principal study.” ^ His 
five copious notebooks of extracts from various sources show that 
he studied the epoch of bourgeois revolutions in Spain in the 
context of the country’s whole history and the international 
situation. 


FOSTERING PROLETARIAN REVOLUTIONARIES. 
SAFEGUARDING REVOLUTIONARY TRADITIONS 
AMONG THE GERMAN WORKERS 

So long as there were no practical conditions for setting up a 
proletarian party, Marx and Engels worked gradually to prepare 
the ground for it. Marx took every opportunity of keeping in 
touch with participants in the working-class movement and col- 
lecting information about the condition and mood of the workers 
and the existence of underground groups. In England and the 
United States, where the working-class movement was not banned, 
Marx sought through his friends and associates to influence its 
development. He helped to start workers periodicals and carry 
on the propaganda of scientific communism in these countries. 
In spite of all the difficulties, he worked to establish international 
ties between the proletarian leaders of various countries. 

‘ Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 29, S. 23. 
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The first thing Marx strove to do was to exert an ideological 
influence on the proletarian revolutionaries’ cadres which had 
arisen within the Communist League, and to induce his comrades 
to use the lull in the fighting to increase their knowledge. Ho 
worked hard to encourage his followers and associates— Lieb- 
knecht, Wolff, Eccarius, Schramm, Pfander, Lochner, Imandt and 
Pieper, among others — to enlarge their mental horizons, to become 
steadfast revolutionaries, skilled in overcoming the hardships of 
the trying period, firm in spirit and confident in the triumph of 
the revolutionary cause. In his reminiscences of Marx Liebknecht 
wrote: “Study! Study! That was the categoric injunction that we 
heard often enough from him and that he gave us by his example 
and the continual work of his mighty brain.” ‘ 

Himself in constant privation, Marx displayed tireless concern 
for his party friends and shared his last few pennies with them 
on many occasions. His home was a very modest one indeed, but 
frequently became a sanctuary for revolutionary emigrants. When 
Dr. Abraham Jacobi, one of the accused at the Cologne Com- 
munist trial, arrived in London in June 1853, he was warmly 
received in the Marx home. Despite his acquittal Jacobi had been 
forced to go abroad for fear of a fresh arrest. Wilhelm Pieper 
frequently lived in Marx’s house for long periods. Other emigrants 
kept coming and going. 

Marx devoted a great deal of effort to help his comrades arrange 
their financial affairs and earn a living. In 1853 he tried to find 
a salaried correspondent’s job in the United States for Eccarius, 
whose tailoring was proving to bo a poor source of livelihood. 
When Eccarius had an attack of tuberculosis in February 1859 
Marx pawned his wife’s dresses to help him and his family. 
Together with Engels, Marx took care of Konrad Schramm, when 
he returned to England in the summer of 1857 after a futile 
attempt to find work in the United States and had to settle on 
the Island of Jersey because of the state of his health. 

Marx was greatly saddened by every loss suffered by the band 
of early proletarian revolutionaries in the years of reaction. He 
grieved at the death from tuberculosis on August 29, 1855, of 
Roland Daniels, who had been incarcerated in a Prussian prison 
for 18 months during the preparations for the Cologne trial. Marx 
OTOte wrathfully to Engels: “He has perished as a direct victim 
of the foul work of the Prussian police.” ^ Georg Weerth died of 
a tropical fever in Cuba on July 30, 1856, and Konrad Schramm, 
whom Marx had visited a short time before in Jersey, succumbed 
to tuberculosis in mid-January 1858. 


‘ Reminiscences of Marx and Engels, p. 102. 
2 Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 28, S. 458. 
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Marx was deeply pained by evidence that some former members 
of the Communist League were vacillating and lapsing into philis- 
tine habits, unable to withstand the temptations of the bourgeois 
world. Among those who withdrew from active participation in 
the working-class movement was Dronke. 

Intolerant of political desertions, Marx did not hesitate to break 
with those who had betrayed the working class. Thus, in the late 
1850s and the early 1860s, once he was convinced that former 
members of the Communist League, Hermann Becker, Heinrich 
Burgers and Johannes Miquel, had gone over to the bourgeois 
camp, he refused to consider them either as friends or acquaint- 
ances. However, he was tolerant and lenient with those who ad- 
mitted their mistakes. In the spring of 1856, Marx was reconciled 
with Schapper, who had led a sectarian faction in the Communist 
League. 

Despite all the difficulties, Marx managed to keep in touch 
with proletarian and democratic circles in various countries and 
valued especially highly his contacts with the leaders of the 
working-class movement in Germany, where former League mem- 
bers had gone underground to carry on revolutionary work. 

At tlie end of Decemher 1853, Marx had a visit from Gustav 
Levy, a German socialist from Diisseldorf, wlio came as a rep- 
resentative of the League's former communities in West Ger- 
many. He told Marx about the revolutionary mood of the workers 
in tlie Rhine Province and tried to obtain his moral sanction for 
an armed uprising. Marx had a hard time explaining that in view 
of existing conditions this idea was reckless and untimely. 

A couple of years later, in February 1856, Levy again came to 
see Marx on behalf of the Diisseldorf workers. What he told Marx 
made it clear that revolutionary propaganda was still being carried 
on among the workers of the Rhine Province, and that they still 
regarded Marx and Engels as their leaders. Their request was 
that in the event of a proletarian uprising in the Rhine Province 
Marx and Engels should come and take over political and military 
leadership. Marx displayed great patience and tact in explaining 
to Levy the principles of revolutionary tactics, and asked him 
to loll the workers that any uprising in the Rhine Province was 
doomed to failure unless there was a general revolutionary up- 
surge in Germany and a revolutionary situation in Europe. Marx 
stressed that once the Paris proletariat gave the signal for revolu- 
tion, revolutionary action should be taken with the utmost vigour 
and resolution. For the time being there was need for restraint 
and patience. 

Marx regarded his contacts with the German workers and the 
maintenance and strengthening of Communist League traditions 
among them as a most important means of educating the German 
proletarians in the revolutionary spirit and as true inter- 
nationalists. 
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MARX AND CHARTISM IN THE 1850s 

Marx continued to help the leaders of the Left revolutionary 
wing of the Chartists, who made truly heroic efforts in the 1850s 
to resume Chartist agitation on a new, socialist basis. Marx and 
Engels believed that although its membership had declined, the 
National Charter Association could, given the right conditions, 
become the nucleus of a mass proletarian party in England, vir- 
tually the only country where there was at the time some chance 
of setting up such a party. That was why Marx and Engels de- 
voted so much attention to the English working-class movement. 

Marx gave great support to the Chartist leader Ernest Jones 
in starting The People’/; Paper, a Chartist weekly whose first is- 
sue appeared on May 8, 1852. Marx wrote unpaid articles for the 
paper himself and also got Eccarius, Pieper and Cluss to contrib- 
ute. In the first 18 months the paper carried, apart from various 
statements, 17 articles by Marx, including his famous series en- 
titled Lord Palmerston. He explained to the paper's readers the 
principles of revolutionary' proletarian tactics as applied to con- 
ditions in England in the 1850s. 

Marx always came to Jones’ aid at critical moments, when the 
paper was either short of editorial matter or money. He wrote to 
Engels on September 2, 1852: “Despite my own money troubles, 
I have spent days running around with him from Pontius to 
Pilate about the paper’s money matters.’’ ‘ Now and again Marx 
took a hand at editing the paper. With his assistance. The Peo- 
ple’s Paper became a militant and truly revolutionary proletarian 
periodical. 

In 1853 the Chartist§ tried to make use of the wave of strikes 
which swept over England to involve the workers in the fight for 
the People’s Charter. In his articles, Marx emphasised the im- 
portance of the strike movement and wrote that if the workers 
had failed to resist the employers’ offensive against their economic 
interests, “the working classes of Great Britain, and of all Europe 
would be a heart-broken, a weak-minded, a worn-out, unresisting 
mass, whose self-emancipation would prove as impossible as that 
of the slaves of Ancient Greece and Rome”. ® At the same time, 
Marx approved highly of Jones’ speeches at meetings and in the 
press in which he argued the inadequacy of fighting for economic 
demands only, and the need to combine it with political struggle. 

In late 1853 and early 1854, the Chartists took steps to set up a 
broad working-class organisation called the Mass Movement, which 
was to include the trade unions, non-unionised workers and 
Chartist groups, with a Labour Parliament meeting at regular in- 
tervals to act as the governing body. 

' Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 28, S. 124. 
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The first Labour Parliament in England, convened on Jones’ 
initiative, met in Manchester from March 6 lo 18, 1854. Marx was 
invited to attend as an honorary delegate, but because he was 
unable to go to Manchester, he sent a letter to the Labour Par- 
liament, dated March 9, 1854, and this was published in The 
People's Paper, In his letter Marx called on the English proletariat 
to undertake the militant task of organising “the labouring classes 
on a national scale”. * 

The hopes Marx had pinned on the Labour Parliament did not 
materialise, however, for it became dominated by typical trade 
unionists, who ignored the important practical matters before the 
working-class movement and concentrated on plans for solving 
the social question on petty-bourgeois socialist lines. When the 
programme was being drawn u]), Jones and his comrades made 
important ideological concessions to the trade unionists and the 
bourgeois co-operativists and .abandoned iJie idea of writing 
Chartist political demands into it. This produced a programme 
which could not serve as a basis for the efforts to set up a pro- 
letarian party, and the Mass Movement was soon wound up. 

In the summer of 1855, the Chartists organised two huge public 
demonstrations in London in protest against the Sunday Trading 
Bill, passed by Parliament, which hit the workers, who normally 
received their week’s wages on Saturday night. On Sunday, 
June 24, 1855, and the following Sunday, July 1, thousands 
gatliered in Hyde Park. Marx and Liebknecht took part in these 
events, and narrowly escaped arrest during the second demonstra- 
tion when it was attacked by squads of police. 

Despite such flare-ups, the working-class movement under the 
banner of Chartisin tended on the wliole to decline, and there 
were signs of apalhy and disillusion with the political activity. 
But even in face of these difficulties, Marx never tired of giving 
su[)port to the Chartists, trying hard to put heart and backbone 
into the movement. At a banquet marking the fourth anniversary 
of The People's Paper on April 14, 1856, Marx delivered one of 
his most inspired speeches full of unflagging faith in the inevitable 
socialist revolution and the creative revolutionary forces of the 
proletariat. 

He gradually became concerned and pained over the behaviour 
of Jones himself. Instead of working hard among the masses, he 
got involved in various short-lived and futile political campaigns 
lo set up, together with bourgeois radicals, and petty-bourgeois 
emigrants, diverse international committees, associations, and so 
on*. Marx kept warning Jones that close association with the 
radicals could result in the proletarian movement losing its 
independence, and advised him to concentrate on work in the 


‘ The People* s Paper No. 98, March 18, 1854. 
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factory districts and not to waste energy on supporting the hour- 
geois and petty-bourgeois elements. 

However, Jones did not heed this advice. His compromise with 
the radicals made it impossible for Marx to go on working on 
The People’s Paper. By early 1858, the National Charter As- 
sociation had collapsed for all practical purposes. In June of that 
year, The People’s Paper fell into the hands of bourgeois business- 
men. Although Marx found it difficult to break with one of his 
old comrades-in-arms, he stood firm on this kind of vacillation. 
On February 1, 1859, he wrote to Weydemeyer: “I have broken 
off relations with Ernest Jones.” ' In the early 1860s, the old 
Chartist leader readopted his revolutionary attitude, and Marx 
resumed friendly relations with him. 

Marx and Engels saw Jones’ ideological vacillations as 
stemming from the intensified reformist trends in the English 
working-class movement as a result of England’s world industrial 
and colonial monopoly, the excessive wealth accumulated by the 
English bourgeoisie through colonial plunder, and its flexibility 
and readiness to keep the working-class elite happy with hand- 
outs from its coffers. The English proletariat was split and 
paralysed when the bourgeoisie won over the labour aristocracy, 
whose influence was expressed in the domination of liberal trade 
unionist elements and the abandonment of revolutionary Chartist 
traditions. 


CONNECTIONS WITH 
THE U.S. WORKING-GLASS MOVEMENT 

The republican system and some democratic freedoms made it 
possible to organise the working class in the north of the United 
States, although the slave plantations in the South fettered the 
country's economic and political development. Workers kept 
moving into the wild areas of the West. There was strife between 
native-born American workers and immigrant workers from Ger- 
many, Italy and Ireland. Ideologically, the mass of proletarians 
was highly immature. 

Marx kept in touch with the leading U.S. workers through 
Joseph Weydemeyer and Adolf Cluss, both members of the Com- 
munist League. Marx corresponded regularly with Cluss from 
1851 to the second half of 1854, when Cluss abandoned the effort 
to disseminate communist ideas. Marx remained a close friend 
of Weydemeyer’s until the latter’s death in 1866. Cluss and 
Weydemeyer pioneered the spread of Marxism in the U.S.A., 
published several of Marx’s works in the United States, and 
spread the ideas of scientific communism through the press. They 

’ Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 105. 
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were given some help by Abraham Jacobi, who had emigrated to 
the United States in 1853. 

Marx supported Weydemeyer’s efforts to set up a proletarian 
organisation in the U.S.A. on the same lines as the Communist 
League, and particularly approved of Weydemeycr’s participation 
in founding the broad American Labour Union in March 1853. 
Most of its members wore emigrant workers, and Weydemeyer 
sought to turn it into the backbone of a political party of the 
American workers. 

Marx s friends strove to spread scientific communism in the 
U.S.A. through the New York German-language newspaper, Die 
Reform which had been started on March 5, 1853, and soon be- 
came the organ of the Labour Union. It was closed down at the end 
of April 1854. Marx warmly approved of Weydemeyer’s and Cluss’ 
efforts to establish their influence on its editorial board and turn 
it into a proletarian organ. He did his best to supply them with 
material from Europe and to get Jones, Eccarius and Pieper to 
write for the paper. He allowed Cliiss to publish in Die Reform, 
without payment of fees, German translations of the articles he 
and Engels wrote for the U.S. press as regular correspondents. 
He suggested subjects which were important for U.S. readers and 
helped in the fight against bourgeois ideology, notably the theory 
of the vulgar U.S. economist Henry Carey, which was just coming 
in(o vogue. 

Thanks to Marx’s help, Die Reform became one of the best 
workers’ newspapers in the U.S.A. When the paper was wound 
up because of financial difficulties and internal dissension caused 
by the attitudes of the petty-bourgeois members of the editorial 
board, he wrote to Engels on May 22, 1854: “I am disgusted at 
the closure of Die Reform'" * 

In October 1857, a group of German emigrants connected with 
Weydemeyer, among them Friedrich Kamm and Albrecht Komp, 
founded the Communist Club in New York. One of its active 
leaders was Friedrich Adolph Sorge who had taken part in the 
Haden uprising. Tlie members of the Club studied the writings 
of Marx and Engels and used them for their propaganda among 
the workers. Its leaders sought to establish direct contact with 
Marx. Kamm wrote to him in Oerember 1857: “There is no doubt 
that, since you are carrying on the scientific and critical struggle 
for the idea of communism and will always continue to carry it 
on. you are also the teacher and the Party leader of the Com- 
miinists of the Old World, and in virtue of this the threads of the 
organisation run to you as its central point ” ^ 

When members of the Communist Club suggested that Marx 
should revive the Communist League in Europe, he said that it 
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was out of the question to return to such a relatively narrow 
framework for rallying the forces of the working class in the new 
circumstances in which the working-class movement was develop- 
ing in the European countries. That is why he regarded paving 
the way for a massive organisation, and above all elaborating 
revolutionary theory, as the main task. 


WRITING FOR THE PROGRESSIVE 
nOURGEOIS PRESS 


Marx believed that even when conditions were favourable for 
the proletarian press, it was advisable for proletarian revolu- 
tionaries to write for the bourgeois-democratic and generally 
progressive periodicals. It was even more important to use this 
channel to influence public opinion at a time of reaction. Accord- 
ingly, Marx accepted the offer in early August 1851 to act as 
London correspondent of the U.S. bourgeois newspaper, the New 
York Daily Tribune. At the time he was badly in need of this 
job because he had no other source of livelihood. 

The New York Daily Tribune was one of the most widely read 
periodicals in the United States. It was founded in April 1841 by 
Horace Greeley, who had himself risen from liumble origins to 
become a leading publisher. The Tribune became a vehicle for 
the economic and political ideals of progressive bourgeois circles. 
It campaigned for restrictions on the spread (»f slavery, and <ui 
the whole supported the movement for Negro liberation, without 
backing its most resolute spokesmen. In view of the imminent 
conflict between the bourgeois North and the slave-holding South, 
the line taken by the Tribune was in accord with the mood of 
even broader social sections and commanded a mass readership. 
It was also popular because it was cheap. 

More radical views were expressed by Chax’les Dana, another 
influential member of the editorial board, who at one lime had 
been in close touch with the followers of Fourier in the United 
States and had shown a sustained interest in socialist theories. 
In the autumn of 1848, he met Marx in Cologne and was highly 
impressed by the latter's knowledge and power of thought. It was 
he who suggested that Marx should be invited to act as corre- 
spondent for the Tribune. 

Engels approved of Marx’s decision to accept Dana’s proposal. 
To enable Marx, then engaged in his economic research, to back 
up his acceptance with something tangible, Engels undertook to 
write at Marx’s request a series of articles entitled Revolution and 
Counter-Revolution in Germany. In August 1852, Marx himself 
joined in the writing. At first he wrote in German, and his manu- 
scripts were mailed to New York after Engels had translated them 
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into English in Manchester. However, in January 1853, Marx 
“risked for the first time writing an article for Dana in English". ^ 
After Engels had read one of Marx’s first articles in English, he 
wrote: “Accept my compliments. Your English is not merely 
good, it is brilliant.” ^ 

Subsequently, the two friends arranged for some division of 
subjects, Marx dealing moslly with the economic situation, the 
domestic and foreign policy of the European states and the 
development of the working-class and democratic movement, and 
Engels almost entirely handling the analysis of military events, 
but also writing many articles on other subjects. Some of their 
reports were written by the two men together. 

Marx took groat pains in writing his reports. Very often lie put 
in a great deal of research to produce one item or a short series 
of articles. Engels subsequently wrote that “these were not con- 
ventional reports but circumstantial reviews of tlie political and 
economic situation in the individual European countries based on 
a thorough study and frequently consisting of a whole series of 
articles”.^ Compared with the other items in the Tribune they 
were distinguished for tbeir depth and precise analysis of situa- 
tions, events and public figures and contained important theoretical 
generalisations. 

Marx’s work as a correspondent was closely bound up with his 
th(*oretical research, especially in the field of political economy. 
In liis articles he used many of the facts he had unearthed and 
the scientific conclusions he had drawn. On the other hand, the 
constant need to keep abreast of current events and facts and to 
look at concrete economic developments helped to enlarge the 
basis for his analysis of economic theory. Marx subsequently used 
in his major economic works some of the ideas he had expressed 
in the Tribune. In the Preface to A Contribution to the Critique 
of Political Economy he observed that regular journalistic work 
had helped him to gain a knowledge of many “practical details 
whicli lie outside the sphere of the actual science of political 
economy”. ^ 

V^ery soon readers began to pay special attention to Marx’s 
articles in the Tribune, and this helped to enhance the paper’s 
prestige. The members of the editorial board also had to recognise 
that the theoretical standard of these articles was unusually high. 
Thus, in a leading article on April 7, 1853, the editors paid tribute 
to their correspondent’s remarkable capabilities. They wrote: 
“Mr. Marx has very decided opinions of his own, with some of 
whic h we are far from agreeing, but those who do not read his 
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letters neglect one of the most instructuve sources ot information 
on the great questions of current European politics.” ' In a letter 
to Jenny Marx of July 1, 1853, Dana assured her that her hus- 
band’s articles were highly valued by the proprietors of the 
Tribune and the public. * Some of Marx’s articles were reprinted 
or quoted by other American newspapers, among them The New 
York Times. They were also read in Europe. 

But while the editors of the Tribune may have been progressive, 
they took the purely employer approach to their correspondents 
and sought to get as much value out of them as they could for 
their money. Initially, there was no agreement at all on what 
Marx was to be paid, and the little that was paid arrived after 
long delays. 

The editors did not publish many of the articles by Marx and 
Engels because they felt the bourgeois readership wanted some- 
thing different or because they did not like what the two men 
were saying. In the summer of 1856, Dana returned to Marx a 
series of articles by Engels on pan-Slavism, and the same thing 
happened to Marx’s own articles against the policies of tsarist 
Russia and Bonapartist France in the Danubian principalities. 
Nor were the editors too careful about how they edited the 
articles, frequently abridging the text or making insertions whose 
meaning clashed with the content. A considerable number of the 
contributions sent in by Marx and Engels were published as 
unsigned leading articles. Marx strongly resented this “policy of 
annexations”, ® but his protests were to no avail. 

Now and again, the editors’ rule that no definite party stand- 
point should be taken was an insuperable obstacle to writing on 
this or that subject. Thus, in December 1853, Dana asked Marx 
to write a series of articles on German philosophy, but stressed 
that they “must not contain anything to shock the religious sen- 
sibilities” ^ of Americans, in other words, that Marx should not 
in any way advocate atheism. Marx naturally found these terms 
unacceptable. Dana stipulated the same terms when he invited 
Marx, in April 1857, to write for The New American Cyclopaedia, 
which was to be published by a group of progressive journalists 
on the editorial board of the Tribune. This, of course, made it 
impossible for Marx to write articles on the history of philosophy. 
Chartism, socialism and communism, and so he had to confine 
himself mainly to military subjects, “the brave military”, as 
Engels jocularly put it in a letter,® and also the biograpliies of 
outstanding men. Most of these articles were written by Engels, 
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while Marx wrote several biographical sketches about Napoleon’s 
marshals and diplomatists — Brune, Berthier, Bessieres, Bernadotte 
and Bourrienne, about Simon Bolivar who led the Latin American 
national liberation movement, and Robert Blum, a participant in 
the 1848 revolution in Germany. 

Now and again, Marx was on the verge of breaking with the 
Tribune^ but did not do so because he was aware of the importance 
of keeping in touch with a mass readership even through a chan- 
nel like that newspaper. Ho managed to expound revolutionary 
proletarian ideas in his articles through a flexibility of form 
and the use of innuendo. In fact, despite the intentions of its 
editors, Marx and Engels used the bourgeois paper to expose the 
bourgeois system. Even when writing for The New American 
Cyclopaedia, Marx managed to get round the editors’ instructions 
that the articles should be couched in dry academic terms, and 
his articles were a reflection of revolutionary-materialist convic- 
tions and the party attitude to the events he dealt with. 

In the autumn of 1854, Marx received another invitation, 
through Lassalle, to write for the Neiie Oder-Zeitung, a German 
bourgeois-democratic newspaper. It was founded in Bresleu 
(Wroclaw) in March 1849, during the revolution, and was one of 
the few opposition newspapers which had managed to survive in 
the early years of reaction. For all its defects, it was then the only 
legal democratic periodical in Germany. In a letter to its editor, 
Karl Eisner, Marx wrote: "'Neue Oder-Zeitung prints the most 
extreme things that it is possible to print with the press in its 
present state.” ^ Writing for the paper gave Marx the opportunity 
of establishing direct contacts with German readers. Being aware 
of the censorship and other difficulties faced by the publishers 
of a progressive periodical in reactionary Germany, he considered 
it his duty to give them the utmost support in their “underhand 
struggle against the established powers”. ^ 

Marx’s first article was published in the Neue Oder-Zeitung on 
January 2, 1855, and for the next few months he regularly con- 
tributed two or more reports every week. When he learned that 
the paper was short of funds he expressed readiness to write with- 
out being paid. He ^\Tote some of his items for the New York 
Daily Tribune and the Neue Oder-Zeitung simultaneously and also 
translated for the latter the reviews of military operations in the 
Crimean War which Engels wrote in English for the American 
press. 

,In the autumn of 1855 the newspaper faced even greater dif- 
ficulties and was threatened with closure. With much effort its 
publication was dragged out to the end of the year. 
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Marx and Engels used their articles in the Neue Oder-Zeitung 
to suggest to leading democratic circles in Germany and the 
whole of Europe revolutionary tactics which corresponded to the 
intricate inleniaiional situation caused by the Crimean War. 
A number of their articles were aimed against the continued 
flirtation by the Prussian ruling clique with Russian tsarism. In 
allegorical language they also criticised the attitudes of the Ger- 
man, above all Prussian, bourgeoisie. In many of his articles, 
Marx exposed the anti-popular features of the English constitu- 
tional order and exploded the political ideals of the liberals, who 
regarded it as a model order for a future German state, thereby 
also dealing a blow at the constitutional illusions of the bourgeois 
democrats themselves. By describing some of the actions taken 
by tlie English proletariat, Marx tried to drive home to German 
readers that there were signs of a fresh upsurge of revolutionary 
energy in the masses, and that the militant spirit of the working 
class had not been stamped out even in tlie period of reaction. 


MARX AS A JOURNALIST 

Marx’s articles and reports in the New York Daily Tribune and 
in the Neue Oder-Zci/ang are a vivid reflection of his qualities as a 
proletarian publicist who was able in the incredibly difficult con- 
ditions of reaction to awaken revolutionary feelings in the masses 
by his impassioned exposes of capitalism, the reactionary political 
system of the European states, and the anti-popular policies of the 
ruling classes. He relentlessly criticised the hypocritical optimism 
exuded by the reaction^iries and well-intentioned bourgeois, who 
argued that the period of reaction was the dawn of an era of 
stability, ruling out any revolutionary upheavals in the life of 
society. He had nothing but scorn for the “official economic 
fortune-tellers”, who presented the short-lived revival of industry 
and trade as the start of lasting affluence. Marx wrote: “There 
never was a single period of prosperity, but they profited by the 
occasion to prove that this time the medal was without a reverse, 
that the inexorable fate was this time subdued.” * In contrast to 
bourgeois economists, he predicted at the very height of the 
economic boom that the next crisis would be much deeper and 
more extensive than that of 1847. 

The ideologists of the bourgeoisie, Marx argued, were falsely 
asserting that the e{:onomic prosperity had brought lasting w'olfare 
to the working people. He cited hundreds of facts to show that 
the economic upswing had not at all eased the working people’s 
sufferings, or eliminated- the growing impoverishment of the lower 
orders, the social deprivation and the spiritual and physical muti- 

* New York Dally Tribune No. 3601, November 1, 1852. 
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latioii of those who worked at the factories. Nor had it done away 
with unemployment, that terrible scourge of the working class. 

Marx said that two social phenomena — starvation and forced 
emigration— brought out most forcibly the true price that working 
people had to pay for capitalist prosperity, as men in the prime 
of life died of malnutrition in Great Britain, abounding in goods 
and accumulating the wealth of the whole world, and as thousands 
fled across the ocean, driven from their native soil by privation 
and lack of land. In capilalist society, Marx never tired of em- 
phasising, public wealth grew at the price of ruin and incredible 
suffering for Ihe vast majority, while a handful of exploiters 
enjoyed the fruits of it. In such a society, progress resembled the 
“hideous pagan idol, who would not drink the nectar but from 
tlie skulls of the slain”. ‘ 

While presenling a true picture of capitalist reality, Marx never 
lapsed into the sentimental tone of petty-bourgeois writers who 
did nf)l go beyond complaints and larnentalions. A true revolu- 
tionary, ho regarded the successes of the capilalist economy and 
the attendant deepening of the contradictions of capitalism as a 
source of the prerequisites for a future social revolution which was 
to lay the foundations of a new social system. He wrote: “Bour- 
geois industry and commerce create these material conditions of 
a new world in the same way as geological revolutions have 
created the surface of the earth.” ^ 

With sustained revolutionary feeling Marx expressed his con- 
viction that the proletariat was bound to gain in strength, and 
that history's each stride forward brought nearer the time when it 
would commence its great mission of transforming the world. 
Marx keenly discerned and noted in his articles every sign of 
consolidation (d‘ the working class on which he pinned his main 
hopes in the struggle against the reactionary regimes. Whatever 
the external situation, be it flaming revolution or darkest reaction, 
Marx remained true to his purpose: to help the proletariat realise 
its historical tasks and call it tirelessly to struggle. 


ARTICLES ON BRITAIN'S POLITICAL SYSTExM 

Marx devoted much attention to Great Britain, then the most 
developed capitalist country, and studied the processes going on 
in the capilalist world mainly on the basis of economic develop- 
ipeiit in this “metropolis of capital". He also made a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the British state system, the policy of her ruling 
classes, and the attitudes of her various political parties and 
groupings, in such articles as “The Elections in England— Tories 
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and Whigs” and “The Chartists”, a series of reports analysing 
the Aberdeen coalition ministry of 1852-55, the pamphlet Lord 
John Russell, the articles “The British Constitution”, “Palmerston 
and the English Oligarchy”, “The English Election”, and many 
others. 

One of the tasks Marx set himself was to explode the liberal 
legend that capitalist Great Britain was a bulwark of freedom 
and political equality. He destroyed this imaginary aura of a 
country where, of all other countries, “the despotism of Capital 
and the slavery of Labour” had been developed on tbe greatest 
scale. ' Marx showed that despite some of the democratic free- 
doms the British people had won, the country’s political system 
as a whole rested on conservative principles. Nothing had shaken 
the political privileges of the landed aristocracy and the bourgeois 
elite (mainly financial and commercial), which had a monopoly 
in the government, civil service and parliament. Political power 
shuttled between one ruling party and the other: now to the 
Tories, who voiced the interests of the landed aristocracy and 
were “enthusiasts for nothing but the rent of land”, now to the 
Whigs, “the aristocratic representatives of the bourgeoisie, of the 
industrial and commercial middle class”. ^ This two-party system 
had enabled the ruling bourgeois-aristocratic oligarchy to ma- 
noeuvre in building up its domination, and to deceive the masses 
by what looked like a free contest of political forces. 

Marx observed a process that was then taking place, namely 
the coalescence of the landed and the financial aristocracy with 
the industrial bourgeoisie, the increasing adaptation of the oli- 
garchic regime to the interests of the bourgeoisie, and the in- 
cipient restructuring oi the old parties, which were gradually 
acquiring a patently bourgeois character. The Tories were being 
transformed into the party of the big bourgeoisie, the Conserva- 
tives, and the Whigs, into the Liberal Party involving ever wider 
sections of the middle and petty bourgeoisie. 

Marx stressed that the bourgeois-oligarchic regime was fettering 
the country’s development and preventing any kind of democratic 
change. Parliament’s legislative activity was reduced to a set of 
palliatives, and this was especially evident in the budgets and the 
financial reforms. In framing their budgets, the representatives 
of the oligarchy took care not to overstep the margin “beyond 
which the working men would gain— the aristocrat and middle 
classes lose”. ® 

Marx frequently exposed the British oligarchy tlirough his 
political sketches of its most prominent members. His gallery of 
British 19th-century statesmen — Palmerston, Russell, Aberdeen, 

' Marx and Engels, Articles on Britain, Moscow, 1971, p. 216. 

^ Ibid., pp. 110 and 112. 
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Clarendon, Gladstone, Derby and Disraeli, among others— is 
colourful, satirically sharp, and remarkably precise in conveying 
the characteristic features of these bourgeois-aristocratic politi- 
cians. Marx also took a highly critical view of Bright and Cobden, 
the bourgeois opponents of the oligarchy and the leaders of the 
Free Trade industrial bourgeoisie. The Free Traders’ policy was 
half-bcarlcd and full of fear of mass action and hostility (o any in- 
dependent working-class movement. They preferred “to compro- 
mise with the vanishing opponent rather than to strengthen the 
arising enemy, to whom the future belongs, by concessions of a 
more than apparent importance”. ^ 

While condemning the anti-])opular political order in England, 
Marx, the objective proletarian politician, took the concrete his- 
torical approach to it. The regime in England may have been 
conservative, but it was more favourable for the workers than 
those which had been established on the continent. However 
curtailed, England did have freedom of assembly, association and 
the press. The British proletariat was able lo exert some influence 
on Parliament and government through “pressure from without”. 
In contrast to other European countries, the British working class 
constituted a sizable majority of the population. Nor did England 
at the time have a sprawling, continental-type military and bu- 
reaucratic state machine. Taking all this into consideration Marx 
concluded that in contrast to the continental countries England 
could have a peaceful transfer of power to the working class. 
To bring about a political take-over by the British proletariat — 
by peaceful or non-peaceful means, depending on the situation — 
Marx believed that the existing parliamentary system had to be 
radically overhauled and the whole political order democratised. 
That is why he attached so much importance to the Chartist 
programme and gave such active support to the efforts to revive 
Chartist agitation. 

In England, said Marx, llie Chartist demand for universal suf- 
frage had a difierenl meaning than it had on the continent, where 
it did not go beyond the framework of a bourgeois-democratic 
programme and was now and again even put to demagogic use, 
as in Bonapartist France, by the counter-revolutionary forces. In 
England, combined with other radical demands, it was a proletar- 
ian slogan. The introduction cf universal suffrage in England 
and the implementation of other points of the Charter would have 
led to the working class winning political power, of which the 
most important prerequisite was the growing political awareness 
aiid organisation of the British proletariat and the establishment 
of a revolutionary proletarian party of the British workers. 
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STRUGGLE AGAINST REACTIONARY REGIMES 
IN CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


Marx and Engels regarded Bonapartism as one of the chief op- 
ponents of the working class and democracy in France and the 
whole of Europe, and the struggle against it became a primary 
task before the international working-class movement. 

In his articles Avritten for the press, Marx enlarged the pro- 
found analysis of the Bonapartist regime which he had made in 
The Eighteenth Bnimaire of Louis Bonaparte. Each of his articles 
on the subject was a pamphlet wrathfully branding the arbitrary 
acts of the Bonapartist clique in France, another page added to 
the scientific study of the counter-revolutionary evolution of the 
ruling elite in bourgeois society and its state, a study of the char- 
acter of the Bonapartist monarchy as one of its forms. 

In his articles “The France of Bonaparte the Little”, “The 
Beginning of Louis Napoleon’s End”, “The Rule of the Pretor- 
ians”, among others, Marx stressed that the Bonapartist state 
reflected the growing counter-revolutionary tendencies of the 
bourgeoisie and its switch to openly dictatorial rule with the aid 
of the “naked sword”, unmitigated violence and police despot- 
ism. The Bonapartist regime also bore the mark of the corruption 
that was spreading in the top strata of bourgeois society. Bribery 
and embezzlement spread to all spheres of the parasitic slate 
machine including the war ministry. In the spring of 185G, Marx 
wrote: “The cancer that eats up the French army is the organic 
principle of the Lower Emigre— theft and embezzlement.” ‘ 

In his article “The Project of Regulation of Prices on Grain 
in France’ and other writings Marx observed Napoleon Ill’s 
typical Bonapartist tight-rope walking between the various clas- 
ses, in an effort to act simultaneously as the patron of rural 
France, “a sort of socialist providence to the juoletarians of 
toAvns” and the “saviour of property” in the eyes of the Frencli 
bourgeoisie. ^ Marx pointed out that this policy of “appeasing 
all classes” was fundamentally false, but he by no means regard- 
ed the attempts by the Bonapartist authorities “to purchase the 
conscience of the French working classes” as a harmless farce. ^ 
He felt it to be his duty to warn of the danger of Bonapartist 
social demagogy and its corrupting influence on vacillating 
workers. 

Marx also saw the Bonapartist clique’s efforts to use national 
movements in its own interests as a great threat, and warned 
Kossuth and Mazzini against having anything to do with it, as 

' The People’s Paper No. 205, April 5, 1856. 
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this could turn them into unwitting tools of Bonapartist intrigues 
and harm the cause of national liberation in Hungary and Italy. 
In an article “Mazzini and Napoleon” written in March 1858, 
he noted with satisfaction that the outstanding Italian democrat 
had become aware of the substance of Bonapartist policies on the 
national question. 

Marx’s articles helped to expose the class basis of the Second 
Empire regime, which had opened the floodgates of plunderous 
profits for the big financial barons and industrialists. Unrestrained 
agiotage, he wrote, had turned France into a “gambling house”, 
while speculation on the stock exchange had become a “vital 
principle of the present Empire”, which was grossly neglectful 
of economic laws. ^ In one series of articles, Marx dealt with 
Credit Mobilier, a bank which enjoyed the special patronage of 
Napoleon III. Analysing its operations, which included invest- 
ments in industrial enterprises, canals and railways, Marx noticed 
the changes in the economic role of the banks, the beginnings 
of a process which was to develop fully later, at the last stage of 
capitalism. He wrote prophetically that “the application of joint- 
slock companies to industry marks a new epoch in the economical 
life of modern nations”. ^ 

Marx saw quite clearly that the attempts by the Bonapartist 
press to exaggerate France's economic “successes”, the showy 
suniptuousness of the court and the reconstruction of the capi- 
tal— whose secret purpose was “to protect it from its own ebul- 
litions” ^—served only as a means to camouflage the Second 
Empire’s intrinsic instability and imminent bankruptcy, which 
tlie ruling clique sought to escape by engaging in gambles abroad. 
Dissatisfaction with the regime was spreading among the broad- 
est sections, and in 1857 “we find the surface of society already 
heaving and rocking with the movement of the subterranean 
fires”. 

Marx sought to show that it was not the bourgeois opposition 
but the mass of the people, the staunch French proletariat above 
all, that would play the decisive role in the inevitable overthrow 
of the Second Empire. On March 25, 1853, after a demonstration 
against the Bonapartist regime had been staged by workers tak- 
ing part in the funeral procession of the wife of a prominent 
revolutionary, Raspail, Marx wroie to Class that “the proletarian 
lion is not dead”. ^ Marx pinned great hopes on the indomitable 
revolutionary energy of Auguste Blanqui, the leader of the 
French workers, who was then languishing in a prison cell. 

* New York Daily Tribune No. 4694, May 5, 1856, and No. 5028, June 1, 
1857. 
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The reaction in Europe, as Marx, repeatedly said, was sustained 
by the joint efforts of the counter-revolutionary governments, 
with Hoheiizollern Prussia taking an active part in this peculiar 
community of gendarmes and police. 

Many of Marx’s reports dealt with the situation in Prussia, 
and they all exuded a spirit of relentless struggle against the dom- 
ination of the hidebound and reactionary Junkerdom and the 
bureaucratic-police order under the Prussian monarchy, the cita- 
del of counter-revolution in the German Confederation. 

Marx's articles “The King of Prussia’s Insanity” and “Affairs 
in Prussia", among others, showed that the Prussian reaction- 
aries were intent on eradicating every trace of political reform 
which had been carried out during the 1848 revolution and oblit- 
erating the very memory of that terrible year. That was the 
meaning behind the numerous revisions of the 1848 Constitution, 
“all this tedious process being gone through in order to wipe out 
the last features recording the revolutionary offspring of the 
patchwork”. ^ Marx said that the Prussian Provincial Diet was 
a “mere sham” and a “mock institution”. ^ 

His article “The Divine Right of the Hohenzollerns” showed 
that the very rise of that dynasty revealed the specifically reac- 
tionary features of Prussian politics which had been carried on 
into the 19th century. Petty theft, perfidy and traitorous deals 
with the strong powers behind their neighbours’ backs, with the 
aim of benefitting at their expense, were among the means tra- 
ditionally used to attain their plunderous aims by the Branden- 
burg Electors, who subsequently became the Kings of Prussia. 

Marx said that the actual restoration of absolutism in Prussia 
had been the result of^the indecision and cowardice of the Gor- 
man bourgeoisie, and finally reached the conclusion that the 
bourgeoisie in Prussia, and Germany as a whole, had lost its 
ability to take resolute anti-government action and was living 
in mortal fear of popular movements. All its thoughts and aspi- 
rations were concentrated on boosting its profits. It liad ceased 
to take an interest in progressive philosophy that reflected op- 
position to the existing order; “speculation in ideas has given 
way to speculation in stocks”. ® 

However, the arrogance of the Junkers and bureaucrats and the 
bourgeoisie’s slavish submissiveness did not prove that the reac- 
tionary order in Germany was solidly based. The country had a 
burgeoning industry and trade. Berlin, once an aristocratic show- 
place, was a growing centre of engineering. The number of new 
banks was well in excess of the number of princes in the Ger- 
man Parliament. The upshot of the industrial revolution— the 
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formation of a proletariat and the ruin of the petty bourgeoisie 
and the peasantry — together with the unsolved historical task 
of unifying the country, all injected tension into the social si- 
tuation in Germany, and led Marx to expect social and political 
change in that part of Europe shortly. 

The Austrian Empire was one of the pillars of reaction in 
Europe. A patchwork, multi-national absolutist state, it was 
maintained by strife among the nations under Hapsburg rule. 
Nevertheless, Marx emphasised in his article “Austrian Bank- 
ruptcy” and other writings, the tide of history was washing away 
the foundations of the reactionary monarchy which had stood for 
centuries. Bureaucratic and police methods could not stem the 
growth of centrifugal forces, the national liberation struggle, the 
deepening of the internal crisis and the aggravation of financial 
and other difficulties. 

Surrounded by their guards, their gibbets and their gaols, the 
reactionary rulers “feel the thrones of Europe vibrate to their 
foundations at the first forebodings of the revolutionary earth- 
quake”. ^ Marx’s readers were left in no doubt as to what would 
happen to these corrupt regimes once the revolutionary storm 
again swept across the continent. 


EXPOSIJKE OF THE CAPITALIST STATES’ 
COLONIAL POLICIES 

From I he 1850s there are signs of Marx’s taking a growing 
interest in the history of the colonial and dependent peoples. By 
then the colonial enslavement of the backward countries by the 
capitalist slates had been considerably advanced. With her an- 
nexation of the Punjab in 1849, Britain completed the conquest 
of India; in 1852, she seized the Burmese province of Pegu, and 
was engaged in colonial wars against China (1840-42, 1856-58 
and 1860), Afghanistan 1838-42) and Iran (1856-57), and was 
extending her possessions in South Africa. The French colonial- 
ists were engaged in the conquest of the Far East and were 
mounting punitive expeditions against the Arab and Kabyle tribes 
in Algeria. The U.S. bourgeoisie was beginning to take an active 
part in colonial expansion. But there was also growing resistance 
to the colonialisis from masses of people in Asian and African 
countries. 

Marx and Engels kept a close watch on events in the East and 
regularly commented on them in the press. They showed the 
essential features of colonial policies and formulated the work- 
ing-class attitude In the liberation struggle of the oppressed peo- 
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pies, thereby elaborating the principles of the revolutionary-pro- 
letarian doctrine on the national and colonial question and provid- 
ing a profound theoretical backing for the principles of proleta- 
rian internationalism. Marx’s study of colonial problems also gave 
him additional background material for examining important as- 
pects of the capitalist mode of production, and this was later 
reflected in his Capital. 

However, Marx went beyond the purely theoretical analysis 
to expose the colonial policies and their architects. In the mid- 
19th century, when even prominent European democrats had a 
supercilious attitude to the peoples of the East, it took great cou- 
rage to express the consistent proletarian revolutionary stand and 
issue an impassioned plea in defence of these peoples’ rights to 
independent development. This was flying in the face of establish- 
ed tradition and prejudice. 

Marx gave especially much attention to India, liritain’s lar- 
gest colony, whose situation he examined in such articles as “The 
British Rule in India”, “The East India Company— Its History 
and Results” and “The Future Results of the British Rule in 
India”. He also kept a close watch on the events in China. His 
articles “Revolution in China and in Europe”, “The British Quar- 
rel with China” and “History of the Opium Trade” branded the 
policy of aggrandisement pursued in the Far East by the British, 
French and other colonialists to which China had fallen a vic- 
tim. He also showed what the European invaders were doing 
against Iran, Turkey, Afghanistan and Burma. His articles 
“Question of the Ionian Islands”, “The Indian Question— Irish 
Tenant Right” and “The Excitement in Ireland” analysed the 
status of the Greek population on Corfu and other islands of that 
group (a British protectorate from 1815 to 1864), and the situa- 
tion in Ireland, which had become an English colony in the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

Colonial policy was a reflection of the most disgusting and 
bloodthirsty aspects of the capitalist system. About British rule 
in India, Marx wrote: “The profound hypocrisy and inherent 
barbarism of bourgeois civilisation lies unveiled before our eyes, 
turning from its home, where it assumes respectable forms, to 
the colonies, where it goes naked”. ‘ He was profoundly indig- 
nant at the hypocritical efforts of bourgeois ideologists to invest 
the colonialists with a civilising mission and to present them as 
being solicitous of the welfare of the peoples they conquered. Co- 
lonial wars, he insisted, were the most blatant piracy, and acts 
of gross lawlessness and arbitrariness. 

The British conquest of India, which went hand in hand with 
a fierce struggle between Britain and her colonial rivals— Portu- 
gal, Holland and France — constituted a series of piratical acts 
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carried out with brazen cynicism, gross perfidy and unprecedent- 
ed savagery. An important role in this bloody conquest of a vast 
country with an ancient civilisation was played by the East India 
Company, a “company of English merchant adventurers, who 
conquered India to make money out of it”. * 

Marx exposed the base methods used by the colonialists to 
achieve their aims: divide-and-rule, feudal fragmentation, rival- 
ries between local rulers, caste and religious divisions, bribery of 
members of the local nobility who were quick to betray their 
own, and so on. 

Marx commented indignantly on the military gambles launch- 
ed by the British and other colonialists to enslave China, and 
said the so-called Opium Wars waged by the capitalist powers 
against the Chinese Empire represented the implementation of a 
piratical policy with respect to the Chinese people. He branded 
the atrocities committed by the European conquerors, who tramp- 
led on every rule of international law. “The violations of women, 
the spittings of children, the roastings of whole villages, were 
then mere wanton sports, not recorded by mandarins, but by 
British officers themselves.” ^ 

Marx showed that the development of the colonial system of 
capitalism rested on the most abominable forms of the exploita- 
tion of man by man, which revived obsolete and barbarous insti- 
tutions long since condemned by mankind, like slave labour on 
plantations and trade “in human flesh and blood”. ® In her colon- 
ial possessions capitalist Britain was widely resorting to feudal 
methods of extraeconomic coercion. The land, salt and other ta- 
xes collected like Dancgeld were the main instrument for e.xtract- 
ing the surplus and a part of the necessary product. The land tax 
system introduced by the British in India virtually put the seal 
on feudal relations in the Indian countryside, adapting them to 
the colonial needs of British capitalism. In the Bengal Presiden- 
cy, they saddled the peasants with an army of local exploiters, 
the zamindars, feudatories, who acted as intermediaries between 
the cultivators and the East India Company. In the Madras and 
the Bombay Presidencies, the peasants were converted into te- 
nant bondmen of the Company itself. 

In Ireland, their colony in Europe, the British invaders also 
used precapitalist forms of exploitation, and established and 
maintained relations between the foreign landlords and the local 
tenant farmers which reminded Marx of relations “between the 
robber who presents his pistol, and the traveller who presents 
his purse”. ^ As in India, so largely in Ireland and other colon- 
ies, all the senior posts in the colonial administration, the judi- 
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ciary and the army— a vast parasitic tumour— were filled by the 
British, and this emphasised the deprived state of the conquered 
people. 

Marx showed that the forms and methods of exploitation in 
the colonies had evolved with the development of capitalism. At 
its early stage, which Marx subsequently called the epoch of the 
so-called primitive accumulation, the local population was open- 
ly and rapaciously plundered. Since the industrial revolution in 
Europe, fresh forces of the rising bourgeoisie— industrialists and 
manufacturers— had been seeking to secure a share of the colonial 
spoils, which is why transformation of the colonies into profitable 
markets for industrial goods and sources of cheap raw materials 
became the main form of colonial exploitation. The colonies were 
being turned into agrarian and raw material appendages of the 
capitalist countries. Their economy was entirely subordinated to 
the interests of the metropolitan country, its development was 
one-sided and distorted, and their natural resources were being 
plundered. Trade with the colonies was inequitable, frequently 
assuming the form of openly piratical operations, like the smugg- 
ling of opium into China. 

Even Marx, with his vast knowledge of history, could not rea- 
dily find a yardstick to show the tragic consequences of colonial 
rule for the peoples plunged into bondage. The damage inflicted 
on Hindustan by British rule was far worse than everything that 
had been inflicted on tlie area earlier by all the enemy invasions, 
destructive wars and conquests. Under British rule in the East, 
the irrigation system, which had always been maintained even 
by local despots, fell into a state of neglect, resulting in a decline 
of agriculture, frequent crop failures and recurrent famines, which 
took the life of millions. Colonial rule doomed the population 
of India, Ireland and the other colonies to utter poverty, to the 
status of rightless pariahs labouring under a double yoke impos - 
ed by the local exploiters and the foreign oppressors. 

While exposing the system of colonial rule, Marx also pointed 
out its inherent contradictions and vulnerable spots. With keen 
insight, he discerned the future trend in the economic and social 
development of India and the other conquered countries and point- 
ed out that by destroying the patriarchal communal order and 
allowing— for the purpose of colonial gain— the beginnings of the 
capitalist economy to develop, oven if in a colonially distorted 
form, the British were quite unwittingly helping to establish the 
prerequisites for a growth of anti-colonial forces: the national 
bourgeoisie and the local proletariat. In so doing, they were also 
undermining the basis of their own domination. 

Even at the dawn of the anti-colonial movements, Marx was 
considering ways of liberation for the colonies. He wrote: “The 
Indians will not reap the fruits of the new elements of sociel.v 
scattered among them by the British bourgeoisie, till in Great Bri 
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lain itself the now ruling classes shall have been supplanted by 
the industrial proletariat, or till the Hindoos themselves shall 
have grown strong enough to throw off the English yoke alto- 
gether.” ^ This contains the most fruitful idea of the liberation 
of the colonies either through proletarian revolution in the met- 
ropolitan country or through a victorious national liberation strug- 
gle by the peoples in the colonial countries themselves. Marx did 
not believe these two ways to he mutually exclusive. On the cont- 
rary, even then he saw them as being two sides of one and the 
same revolutionary process of liberation. 

Marx saw the great national liberation uprising in India from 
1857 to 1851) as one of the most vivid manifestations of the grow- 
ing resistance of the oppressed peoples to the colonialists. The 
causes, nature, and motive forces of this uprising were analysed 
in a series of articles (“Investigation of Tortures in India”, “The 
Approaching Indian Loan,” “British Incomes in India”, “The 
Annexation of Oiidh”, “Taxes in India” and others). Ho brushed 
aside the biased attempts by the British bourgeois press to pre- 
sent it as a military mutiny and insisted that it was “in truth a 
national revolt”. ^ Although it was defeated, it dealt a mighty 
blow at British colonial rule, forcing a change in method, notab- 
ly the winding up of the East India Company in 1858. 

Marx also gave close attention to another major event in the 
East, the Taiping rebellion in China (1850-04), a powerful peas- 
ant war aimed against the^ feudal and national oppression of the 
Manchu dynasty, and also indirectly against the foreign colonial- 
ists who were encroaching on China’s independence. In 1853, 
Marx wrote in the New York Daily Tribune about the Taiping 
movement as a revolution which was lo shake Ihe foundations 
of that ancient empire. Nine years before the open intervention 
by the capitalist powers against the Taiping state, Marx predict- 
ed their action in support of the Manchu reactionaries under the 
hypocritical pretext of “restoring order” in China. In 1862, fol- 
lowing changes in the Taiping state and Ihe emergence of its own 
aristocracy and bureaucracy, Marx wrote in his article “Chinese 
Affairs” about the conservative features which had come to light 
at that stage of the Taiping movement. However he continued 
to regard it as being rcvolutiona’’y. Without idealising the peas- 
ant movements in the East, and clearly realising their shortcom- 
ings, notably, the negative role of their monarchist-religious ideo- 
logy, which marked the Taiping uprising and the Indian upris- 
ing of 1857-59, Marx invariably stressed Iheir progressive histor- 
ical role. 

Marx regarded the liberation wars of the Latin American peo- 
ples against Spanish domination from 1810 to 1826 as exemplify- 
ing the victorious struggle by the colonies for their independence. 

^ Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 1, p. 498. 

“ New York Daily Tribune No. 5091, August 14, 1857. 
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In an article written for The New American Cyclopaedia and 
entitled “Bolivar y Ponte”, he showed the people’s role in the 
struggle. It is true that Marx made a one-sided study of Bolivar 
because he was not in possession of the objective sources, having 
been forced to draw on tendentious writings by various European 
adventurers who had exaggerated Bolivar’s drive for dictatorial 
power. However, Marx assessed the Latin American movement it- 
self as liberatory and revolutionary. 

The keynote of many of his articles on the colonial question 
was the idea of a deep-going internal connection between the na- 
tional liberation movement in the East and the maturing of socio- 
economic prerequisites for the proletarian revolution in the West. 
Marx emphasised that the drawing of colonial and dependent 
countries into the orbit of world capitalist development, and their 
internal upheavals, particularly the start of a powerful popular 
struggle against the colonialists, were all bound to effect the ca- 
pitalist system as a whole, to accelerate the growth of its contra- 
dictions, and to make its economic and political crises more acute. 
Marx was sure that the national liberation movement in the co- 
lonial and dependent countries helped to weaken the general po- 
sitions of capitalism, thereby making it easier for the working 
class to win out. During the Indian uprising, Marx wrote to En- 
gels in mid-January 1858: “With the drain of men and bullion 
which it will cost the English, India is now our best ally.” ‘ 

At the same time, Marx issued ever more insistent appeals to 
the proletarian revolutionaries to give consistent support to the 
colonial peoples’ struggle for their liberation. Largely under his 
influence, an internationalist stand with respect to the colonial 
and dependent people’s was taken by the Chartist leader. Ernest 
Jones, whose wrathful articles in The People’s Paper in 1853 ex- 
posed the policy of the British colonialists in India and China. 
Jones took a courageous stand in defence of the Indian insur- 
gents. 

Marx’s conclusion that the oppressed peoples’ liberation move- 
ment and the proletariat’s struggle against capitalism were inter- 
connected and interdependent was of primary importance for the 
development of revolutionary theory on the national-colonial 
question, which Lenin used to formulate his doctrine of the na- 
tional liberation revolution in the colonies as an important com- 
ponent part of the revolutionary anti-imperialist process. 

CRITIQUE OF THE RULING CLASSES’ FOREIGN POLICY 

International relations and foreign-policy issues constituted an 
important element of Marx’s publicistic writings. During the 1848- 
49 revolution, he became aware of the importance for the work- 

' Marx and Engels, On Colonialism, p. 319. 
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ing class and revolutionary circles to unravel the secrets of dip- 
lomacy and formulate, in contrast to that of the ruling classes, 
their own revolutionary attitude on all foreign policy issues. By 
the 1850s, Marx and Engels had become firmly convinced that 
the working class was the only force in bourgeois society capable 
of rallying all the progressive elements and impeding policies of 
aggrandisement, and that even before its take-over it should seek 
actively to influence the respective governments’ foreign policy 
and make them abandon their counter-revolutionary and aggres- 
sive plans. Marx’s articles in the press helped to awaken among 
the workers an interest in foreign-policy issues. He regarded the 
effort to expose the anti-popular substance of the ruling classes’ 
foreign policy as a way to muster the proletarian and democratic 
forces and prepare them for the coming revolutionary battles. 

Marx dealt with the underlying causes and various aspects of 
contemporary international conflicts: the struggle between Austria 
and Prussia for supremacy in Germany; the complications caused 
by Napoleon Ill’s slriving for hegemony in Europe; the clash 
of the great powers’ interests in the Balkans and the Middle 
East; the Franco-Prussian quarrel over the Prussian king’s dy- 
nastic claims to the Swiss cantons of Neuchatel and Valangin; 
the intervention by Russia, England, Prussia and other states, 
which engendered international friction, in the struggle carried 
on by the German population of Schleswig and Holstein against 
the centralising policy of Denmark’s ruling monarchy (a struggle 
which continued even after the 1848-49 revolution) for the pur- 
pose of fortifying their positions in the basin of the Baltic and 
the North Sea and suppressing scats of the national-liberation 
movement in the region, etc. Delving down to the historical roots 
of these contradictions, Marx pinpointed the traditional features 
of international policy, wliich went back to the epoch of absolut- 
ism, to the period of the struggle waged by the feudal monarchies 
against the French bourgeois revolution, and to the activities of 
the Holy Alliance of 1815. In his articles and letters Marx re- 
peatedly recorded tlie counter-revolutionary moves, the cynical 
breaches of inlernational law in dealings with weaker opponents 
or partners, the fanning and taking advantage of national strife, 
perfidy, and deals with the enemy behind the back of one’s ally. 
Marx and Engels condemned as gross arbitrariness the diplomatic 
preparations made by Prussia, Austria and tsarist Russia for the 
partition of Poland and its three partitions in the late 18th cen- 
tury. Marx exposed the counter-revolutionary role of the mem- 
bers of tljc Holly Alliance in stamping out the revolutionary mo- 
vements of the 1820s, and castigated the very idea of interferen- 
('e in the domestic affairs of another people and of armed in- 
tervention for the purpose of fortifying the tottering thrones of 
“Itgitimato” monarchs. 

Analysing the diplomacy of the new period, Marx showed that 
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bourgeois statesmen had borrowed their base diplomatic methods 
from the absolutist feudal governments, and had even improved 
on the latter’s diplomatic machinations. Once in power, the bour- 
geoisie also inherited the practice of using foreign policy for 
counter-revolutionary purposes. Thus, the decisions of the Vienna 
Congress of 1814-15 were an expression not only of the desire for 
restoration among the landed aristocrats of Austria, Prussia and 
Russia, but also of the counter-revolutionary aspirations of the 
West-European bourgeoisie, which wanted a solid “order” in the 
wake of the revolutionary storms. There was good reason why the 
French diplomatist Talleyrand-Perigord, the idol of the big bour- 
geoisie, was one of the leading figures at the congress. 

Marx regarded the international system based on the 'rj-caties 
of Vienna as a reactionary anachronism, whoso main aim was to 
perpetuate the counter-revolutionary regimes, to keep Germany 
and Italy fragmented, and to block the restoration of the national 
independence of the Polish, Hungarian, Italian and other oppres- 
sed peoples. The counter-revolutionary governments, including the 
bourgeois ones, saw the maintenance of what was left of the 
1815 status quo mainly as a means of resisting the primed re- 
volutionary-democratic change. 

Marx’s pamphlet Lord Palmerston, written from October to De- 
cember 1853 and widely circulated, was a vivid expose of bour- 
geois diplomacy. It was published in England and the U.S.A., 
and in an abridged form in Germany. A publicistic masterpiece, 
it combined a critique of the whole British system of government 
with a portrait of Lord Palmerston, the leading statesman of bour- 
geois-aristocratic England and the architect of her foreign policy 
over many years. It laid bare the true class nature of the policies 
pursued by Palmerston and other English statesmen and revealed 
the connection between their foreign and domestic policies. Their 
main concern was to prevent any clouds from darkening “the 
bright sky of the landlords and money-lords”. ' Palmerston was 
adept at covering up his defence of the self-seeking interests of 
the landowners and the financial barons with a pretended con- 
cern for England’s national prestige, while striking the attitude 
of a “truly English minister”. 

Palmerston had an especially unseemly role to play in respect 
of the Italian, Hungarian and Polish national liberation move- 
ments. This “truly English minister”, claiming to be a champion 
of constitutionali.sm, feigned a sympathy for the peoples fighting 
for their independence which he dangled as a bait to lure them 
into a trap. A past master of provocation and diplomatic chica- 
nery, Palmerston delivered these peoples into the hands of the 
despotic powers, a fact which best showed England’s '•ounter- 
revolutionary role in international affairs. 

' Marx and Engels, Articles on Britain, p. 211. 
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REVOLUTIONARY TACTICS ON THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. ATTITUDE TO THE CRIMEAN WAR 


In view of the heightening of tension between tsarist Russia 
and the Western powers in the Middle East and the llalkans, 
which was soon to lead to another European war, Marx and Eng- 
els took a growing interest in the so-called Eastern question. It 
was extremely important to bring out its substance and formulate 
a correct tactical line for the revolutionary forces. 

They sought to find the solution to the Eastern question which 
would best accord with the interests of the oppressed peoples, 
the European proletariat and democracy, and approached the issue 
from the standpoint of the “sixth power”, as they called the Eu- 
ropean revolution. At Marx’s request, Engels had written in the 
press on the subject in the spring of 1853. Marx himself soon 
began to deal in his reports with the development of the Eastern 
conflict, and then with the political aspect of the Crimean War. 
while Engels concentrated on analysing the military operations. 

They saw as the essence of the problem the skein of contradic- 
tions between the European powers fighting for key positions in 
the Middle East and the Balkans, for the straits and for a divi- 
sion of Turkey’s possessions, and the collisions caused by the 
Balkan national liberation movements against the Ottoman 
Empire. By then, Greece, Serbia and, to a certain extent, Moldavia 
and Walachia had won actual independence and were seeking 
to shed the final vestiges of their dependence on Turkey. Bulga- 
ria, Macedonia, Bosnia, Herzegovina and Albania remained un- 
der the Turkish yoke. The situation was further complicated by 
Ihe striving of the major European powers — England, Franco, 
Austria and Russia— to subordinate those countries and Turkey 
herself to their own influence. 

Both belligerent sides were striving for territorial aggrandise- 
ment in this conflict, but Marx and Engels regarded tsarist Rus- 
sia as being the most dangerous aggressive force, for ever since 
Ihe late 18th century it had been the citadel of international 
reaction, stamping out the freedom of its own and other peoples, 
and serving as the mainstay of the counter-revolutionary forces 
of Europe. 

“Half a century ago,” Lenin wrote in 1909, “Russia’s reputa- 
tion as an international gendarme was firmly established. Li the 
course of the last century our autocracy rendered no small sup- 
port to various reactionary causes in Europe even to the point of 
crushing by downright military force the revolutionary movements 
in neighbouring countries.” * Marx’s publicistic writings wrath- 
fully branded tsarist Russia’s despotic regime, exposing tsarism 


V. I. Lerin, Collected Works, Vol. 15, p. 461. 
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as the sponsor of the aggressive foreign policy, and revealing 
the machinations of tsarist diplomats. He explained that the tsar- 
ist government sought to use for its aggressive and counter-revo- 
lutionary purposes the sympathies which the peoples of the Bal- 
kan Peninsula, the Southern Slavs especially, had always felt 
for the Russian people. Whereas the victories scored by Russian 
armies in the wars against Turkey objectively helped these peo- 
ples to escape from the Turkish yoke, tsarism, donning the mask 
of “protector of its Slav co-religionists" and spreading pan-Slav- 
ist ideas, was in fact seeking to establish its domination in the 
Balkans. 

In their Middle-East policy, tsarist Russia’s rivals— England 
and France— were guided by equally self-seeking motives. Their 
cover was a feigned concern for the integrity of the Turkish Em- 
pire, but they were as avid as tsarist Russia herself in trying to 
lay their hands on Turkish possessions. Under the pretext of 
helping their Turkish “ally” they meddled in her internal af- 
fairs, used her armed forces, and tightened the financial grip they 
had long had on her government. In April 1854, Marx wrote: 
“The Turks . . . begin to look on France and England as more 
dangerous enemies than the Czar himself.” ' In his pamphlet 
The Fall of Kars Marx exposed the perfidious attitude of Bri- 
tish diplomacy towards its ally. 

The main protagonists in the anti-Russia coalition— France and 
England— also had widely divergent aims. Whereas the Britisli 
bourgeois oligarchy was trying to destroy the Russian navy, seize 
the Crimea and the Caucasus and establish its supremacy in these 
areas, Bonapartist France strove not only to preponderate in the 
Middle East, but also to establish her hegemony over the whole 
of Europe, and to extend her borders at the expense of her neigh- 
bours. Marx was sure that after the Crimean War the French 
rulers would start fresh wars. He saw the inevitable collapse of 
the Anglo-French alliance, which is exactly what happened at 
the Paris Peace Congress in 1856. 

But on one point the British and French ruling circles saw eye 
to eye. While seeking to weaken Russia as their rival in the 
East and in many parts of Europe, they had no intention at all 
of destroying the tsarist autocracy. Marx and Engels observed 
that conservative Europe— the “Europe of the monarchs, the feu- 
dals and the capitalists” — needed tsarism as a defender of anti- 
popular regimes and exploitative social systems. What the West 
European politicians feared most were the revolutionary conse- 
quences of a collapse of tsarism. They hoped to maintain a “con- 
servative millennium”, as Marx wrote in his article “Eccentric- 
ities of Politics”. ^ These counter-revolutionary aspirations were 

' New York Dally Tribune No. 4072, May 6, 1854. 
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malrhcd by the VVestern powers strategy. In order to avoid re- 
volutionary complications, they made a point of carrying the mi- 
litary operations to Russia’s outlying areas, so as to keep the 
theatres of war as far away as possible from any potential centres 
of revolutionary uprisings and national liberation movements. 
Their policy of a “local war for local purposes” was not at all 
designed to save lives or reduce the devastations of war, but to 
prevent the Crimean War from being converted into a popular 
war against tsarism, for that would also jeopardise the existence 
ot the anti-democratic regimes in France and England. 

Marx also dealt with the stand taken by Austria and Prussia 
on the Crimean War. He said the policy pursued by the ruling 
classes of the Hapsburg Empire was a twofold one. On the one 
hand, they feared a strengthening of the national movements of 
the oppressed peoples (Hungarians, Czechs, Poles and Southern 
Slavs), which could be put down only with tsarist help, and on 
the oilier, they had their own aggressive schemes in the Balkans, 
which impelled them to regard Russia as a rival and seek to 
weaken her. Marx believed that fear of revolutionary develop- 
ments in the heart of Europe, if military operations were carried 
into that area, was the factor which ultimately kept the Prus- 
sian ruling clique neutral in that war. 

Marx and Engels were sure that the European proletariat and 
democracy wanted military operations to take a totally different 
turn. Marx never shared the vulgar view that war invariably led 
to revolution, but once a war had started contrary to the will of 
the people, the working class and the democratic forces were 
duty-bound to turn the military crisis to their own account. That 
was one of the central premises of the revolutionary tactics work- 
ed out by Marx and Engels in the Crimean War period. 

They expected the Anglo-French bloc’s “local” war against 
Russia to develoj) into a revolutionary war of the European peop- 
les against the tsarist autocracy and the counter-revolutionary for- 
ces supporting it. If that happened, there was bound to be a 
fresh upsurge in the revolutionary and national liberation strug- 
gle, and it would then be possible to find revolutionary-democra- 
tic ways of fulfilling the historical tasks remaining from the 1848- 
49 period, and the anti-popular regimes in Europe — including 
those in tVance and England— would be swept away. In that 
event, the European proletarians, Marx wrote in an article entitled 
“Prospect in France and England”, would “resume that position 
which they lost, in France, by the battle of June 1848”. * 

Marx and Engels believed that only a popular revolution could 
open the real way to freedom for the oppressed nationalities of 
the Turkish Empire. Marx countered the idea of maintaining this 
*n()st reactionary oppressor state, a bulwark of feudal barbarism, 

^ No. 4375, April 27, 1855. 
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by emphasising the need to destroy it in the revolutionary way 
and establish independent national states on its ruins. Marx ex- 
plained that the Western powers’ defence of the “integrity” of 
the Ottoman Empire was a threat to the national liberation move- 
ment of the Balkan peoples, and pushed them into the arras 
of tsarism. A revolutionary-democratic solution of the Eastern 
question implied above all total liberation of the Southern Slavs 
and all the other peoples of the Balkan Peninsula from Turkish 
oppression. Marx was aware that it was impossible to anticipate 
the forms of statehood which the peoples rising to independence 
would establish, but he did not rule out the possibility of a “Fe- 
deral Republic of Slavonic States” being set up in the Balkans. ‘ 

Marx and Engels held that conversion of the war into a re- 
volutionary one was bound to bring to life forces resisting tsar- 
ism in Russia herself, and anticipated the possibility that the 
European revolution would extend the sphere of its operations to 
Russia as well. Expressing also Marx’s view, Engels wrote: “The 
revolutionary landmarks have been steadily advancing ever since 
1789. The last revolutionary outposts were Warsaw, Dehreczeu, 
Bucharest; the advanced posts of the next revolution must be 
Petersburg and Constantinople. They are the two vulnerable 
points where the Russian anti-revolutionary colossus must ho at- 
tacked.” ^ 

In that period, Marx and Engels already began to lake a pro- 
found interest in the prospects for the revolutionary movonient 
in Russia. Marx kept in touch with Russian revolutionary writings 
published abroad, and continued to maintain ties with Bus.sian 
emigrants, notably, N. T. Sazonov, who lived in Paris. 

Nor did Marx fail ttf take note of the establishment in London 
in 1853 of the “Free Russian Press” by Ale.xander Herzen. Marx 
had read several works by this outstanding revolutionary writer, 
including On the Development of Revolutionary Ideas in Riissia. 
but because of Herzen’s close association with petty-bourgoois cir- 
cles of the emigration, and some of his utopian views (the idea 
of “renovating” Europe by means of the Russian peasant com- 
mune, etc.), Marx took a highly circumspect attitude towards 
him. There was also Herzen’s participation in 18.5.3 in a campaign 
started against Marx in the liberal Morning Advertiser by the 
Russian liberal landowner I. G. Golovin and the German vulgar 
democrat Ruge. They accused Marx of slandering Bakunin on 
the strength of an item against the latter signed “F. M.”, wJiich 
had in fact been written by the British conservative publicist, 
Francis Marx. Karl Marx had to write to the press on several oc- 
casions to refute this charge. 


' yew York Daily Tribune No. 38.38, August .5, 1853. 
» Ibid., No. 3748, April 21, 1853. 
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Ihe Crimean War did not develop in the way Marx and Engely 
had hoped and did not result in direct revolutionary changes in 
Western Europe. The problem of national independence of the 
peoples still under Turkey’s yoke remained unsolved. For Rus- 
sia, however, the consequences of the war were much more con- 
siderable. Fifteen years after the war, Marx wrote in his outlines 
of The Civil War in France that “however Russia might have 
saved her honour by the defence of Sevastopol and dazzled the 
foreigner by her diplomatic triumphs at Paris”, the Crimean defeat 
“laid open at home the rottenness of her social and administrative 
system”. ‘ The revolutionary situation that was coming to a head 
in Russia not only heralded major social change in that country, 
but also markedly tilted the balance between the revolutionary 
and Ihe counter-revolutionary forces in Europe, a fact which 
Marx tind Engels subsequently took into account. 


“HEVET.ATIONS OF THE DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 
OF THE 18th CENTURY” 

AVith I he iiiij)ressions of the Crimean War and West-European 
diplomatic efforts to prevent the fight against Russia as a rival 
from doing damage to the reactionary tsarist regime still fresh 
in liis mind, Marx conceived a plan for a fresh expose of the 
bark-slage policies of tlie Western powers, in particular bour- 
gcois-arislocratic England. In December 1855 he published an 
article entitled “Traditional English Policy”, arguing that in- 
dulgence of Isarism had been a typical feature of British diplo- 
macy in the 18lh as well as the 19th century. In his new work 
he intended to support this idea with solid historical facts dat- 
ing from the Northern War of 1700-21. 

The idea first occurred to Marx in the spring of 1856, when 
during his studies in the British Museum he came across some 
ancient editions of diplomalic documents and political pamphlets. 
In March of that year, Marx negotiated with Triibner, a German 
publisher in London, about writing a book of 20 or so printed 
sheets on the strength of this and other material. No agreement 
was reached, and Marx decided »o publish his future work in pe- 
riodicals published by the English publicist and politician Da- 
vid Urquhart and his followers. 

Urquhart had around him a small group of journalists and po- 
liticians who were dissatisfied with the ruling oligarchy, the 
Whigs especially. These men were mostly of a conservative cast 
of mind, although some of them were radical-minded, like Char- 
les Dobson Collet, editor of the group’s London periodical The 
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Free Press, While Urquharl sought to enlist the support of the 
workers, he continued to be a fierce opponent of any indepen- 
dent working-class movement. But whatever the conservative mo- 
tives behind their criticism of the government’s foreign policy, 
its colonial gambles in the East, and the methods it used to sup- 
press the uprising in India, the Urquhart group made the work- 
ers give thought to political questions. 

It was the group who invited Marx to write for their periodic- 
als. Following the publication of his articles from the Lord Pal- 
merston series, Urquhart wrote to Marx on December 9, 1853, 
conveying a proposal from the publisher. Tucker, who was close 
to the Urquhart group, for a separate reprint of one of the artic- 
les. Urquhart soon began to seek a personal interview with Marx, 
and the two men met in early February 1854. In the course of 
their talk it transpired that they bad “only one point in com- 
mon — the view of Palmerston”, and took a diametrically opposite 
view on all other issues. ' As before, so after this meeting, Mar.v 
argued in the press that Urquhart, “an innate conservative”, was 
expressing untenable idealistic and subjectivist views, especially 
the idea that diplomacy had the decisive role to play in social 
development, and exposed his absurd attempts to present the 
tsar as a secret participant in the European revolution, and his 
idealisation of the Turkish and the Austrian Empires. ^ But Marx 
considered it possible to make use of the Urquhartist press be- 
cause its attacks on Palmerston’s foreign policy contained ration- 
al elements of use to the working class. Marx drew a distinction 
between the subjective motives behind these attacks and their ob- 
jective significance. In 1860 he wrote about Urquhart: “He is 
undoubtedly a subjective reactionary (romantic) . . . but that by 
no means prevents the movement he is leading in foreign policy 
from being objectively revolutionary." ® 

Marx’s relations with the Urquhart group show that the re- 
volutionary proletarian tactics allow temporary agreements even 
with the opponents of the proletarian movement in order to fight 
a more dangerous enemy. On another occasion, Marx wrote: “In 
politics a man may ally himself, for a given object, with the devil 
himself — only he must be sure that he is cheating the devil, in- 
stead of the devil cheating him.” * Marx stressed that his colla- 
boration with the Urquhart group did not imply any ideological 
concessions or abstention from criticism of their views which were 
hostile to the proletarian outlook. 

Apart from reprinting Lord Palmerston, the Urquhartisls also 
published some of his other articles from 1856 to 1859, the most 

' Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 28, S. 608. 
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important of these being his work on the diplomatic history of 
England and Russia in the 18th century. It was first serialised in 
the provincial Sheffield Free Press in the summer of 1856, as 
the author submitted each part. However, it was published care- 
lessly, with deliberate omissions, and this made Marx stop send- 
ing material to Sheffield. When Urquhart learned of the friction 
between Marx and the editors, he suggested that the publication 
should bo transferred to the London Free Press, where the whole 
of Marx’s text was printed from August 1856 to April 1857. It 
was merely the prefatory part to a work still to be written and 
consisted of documentary evidence and the author’s explanatory 
texts. It was printed under the title “Revelations of the Diplom- 
atic History of the 18th Century”. Aftei Marx’s death, a sepa- 
rate edition was prepared by his daughter, Eleanor, and this ap- 
peared in 1899 under the title “Secret Diplomatic History of the 
Eighteenth Century”. 

Seeking to bring out the historical roots of the foreign policy 
pursued by contemporary counter-revolutionary rulers, Marx did 
not hesitate to expose the defects of their historical predecessors— 
English diplomatists and politicians of the 18th century. He said 
that his purpose was to acquaint the reader with the “infamies 
of English diplomacy”, ‘ and its cringing to tsarism. Engels sub- 
sequently wrote that the work was an expose of “the constant 
self-interested dependence of English Whig ministers on Rus- 
sia”. ^ Lenin made a similar comment. 

Marx keenly observed the community of counter-revolutionary 
aspirations between Russian tsarism and the English bourgeois- 
aristocratic oligarchy, which after the revolution had “usurped 
wealth and power at the cost of the mass of the British people”, ® 
but he could not avoid a somewhat one-sided view in analysing 
Anglo-Russian relations, partly because of the pamphleteering 
nature of his work. The character of these relations was deter- 
mined not only by the desire of the English ruling classes to use 
tsarism in the fight against revolution, but also by their own 
aggressive aspirations, which frequently impelled them to regard 
Russia as a rival. Both during the Northern War and when Pal- 
merston was in office, the architects of British foreign policy 
repeatedly hatched plans to strengthen England at tsarist Rus- 
sia’s expense, and gave support to her adversaries. In his artic- 
les on the Eastern question, Marx himself drew attention to An- 
glo-Russian contradictions as an important factor causing inter- 
national complications. In his “Revelations of the Diplomatic His- 
tory of the 18th Century” and partly in Lord Palmerston, he had 
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left thcsc facts in the background, and British connivance at tsar- 
ism’s aggressive schemes was seen as an isolated phenomenon, 
not in a wider context. Nevertheless, the general idea of the work, 
that it was fatal to encourage the aggressive forces and make 
cowardly and self-seeking concessions to them, was of fundamen- 
tal importance in appraising West-European diplomacy and in 
formulating an independent working-class stand on foreign-policy 
issues. 

The “Revelations” contain a few pages dealing with the his- 
tory of Russia. Marx had no intention of producing any sort of 
detailed essay on the subject, being mainly interested in the 
historical prerequisites of the aggressive foreign policy pursued 
by the tsarist autocracy. Another thing to bear in mind is that 
Marx obtained his facts about Russian history solely from the 
works of West-European historians (for instance, Segur’s History 
of Russia and of Peter the Great), and these were frequently 
full of ill will towards Russia and contained a number of ten- 
dentious propositions, subsequently rebutted by historians, like 
the Norman theory of the origin of the Kiev State, which said 
that it had been set up by the Vikings. Marx was unable to 
take a critical view of these ideas because he lacked the relevant 
facts. Tn the course of his subsequent historical studies he largely 
corrected his views. Thus, in the early 1880s, he noted in bis 
Chronological Notes the role of the Russian people’s heroic strug- 
gle in liberating the country from the Mongols. In the “Revela- 
tions” it appeared to be rather the result of diplomatic efforts by 
the Moscow Grand Princes. 

Nevertheless, Marx’s 1856-57 observations on various aspects 
of Russia’s historical development reveal keen insight. The his- 
tory of Kiev Rus suggested the conclusion, important in clarifying 
the whole period of early feudalism, that the formation of feudal 
states in the early Middle Ages was based on a “vassalship with- 
out fiefs, or fiefs consisting only in tributes”. He gave a vivid 
analysis of the instability of “incongruous, unwieldy and i)reco- 
cious” empires of that period, such as those of Charlemagne, the 
Rurik dynasty, etc., which were inevitably doomed to disintegrate 
and fragment into appanages as feudalism developed. ' He gav(‘ 
a classic description of the Mongol conquest, started by Genghis 
Khan. Marx stressed its terrible consequences: mass bloodshed, 
material destruction, and a life of slavery under the conquerors' 
yoke. This was “a yoke not only crushing, but dishonouring and 
withering the very soul of the people that fell its prey”. ® The 
“bloody mire of Mongolian slavery” had a corrupting influence 
on the feudal elite in the conquered countries, who borrowed the 
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cunning, cruel method of administration used by the Mongolian 
conquerors. 

As he examined the formation of the absolute monarchy in 
Russia in the 15th century (on subsequent occasions Marx and 
Engels repeatedly remarked tliat this process had been on the 
whole historically progressive), Marx revealed the ugly aspects 
of the absolutist system, already in evidence at that early stage. 
Even in jmrsuing centralisation and oilier progressive tasks (such 
as the subordination of the appanage princes, etc.) the autocratic 
rulers constaiilly resorled to the despotic and perlidious methods 
of Machiavellian politics. Of great interest were Marx’s observa- 
tions about I he causes for the downfall of the feudal republics 
of medieval Riis in the struggle against tiie Moscow princes. He 
said that in the Novgorod Republic an important factor was the 
internal class struggle, which Ivan 111 made use of, and also 
“the dissensions bctw(‘eu the patricians and plebeians raging as 
well in Novgorod as at Florence’’. ^ 

In Peter the Great s policy, Marx discerned not only an auto- 
cratic despotism and a craving for conquest, but also breadth of 
vision and boldness of his undertakings as a statesman. He re- 
marked on the resolution with which Peter the Great “transferred 
the capital of the empire from the inland centre to the mari- 
time extremity’', his role of reformer, his fight against inertia 
and routine, Jiis urge to civilise Russia, to do away with stagna- 
tion and th(‘ Asiatic barbarism, and to prepare her for acceptance 
of “the technical appliances of llie Western peoples” ^ without 
infecting them with the latter’s ideas. 

The “Revelations” contain Marx’s first excursus into Russia’s 
history, and while it may have been undertaken for a very limit- 
ed purpose — exposure of tsarist diplomacy and its origins — it did 
acquaint Marx with some aspects of the Russian people’s history 
and ])aved the way for a subsequent circumstantial and compre- 
hensive study of Russia. 


“REVOLUTIONARY SPAIN” 

Tlie events which broke out in "he Peninsula in late June 1854 
stood in sharp contrast lo the overall reactionary situation in Eu- 
rope. An armed rebellion, started by generals dissatisfied with 
the reactionary royal camarilla, grew into a bourgeois revolution, 
the. fourth in Itltii-cenlury Spain. Power passed into the hands 
of the liberal parly of Progressists. 

Marx saw the revolution in Spain as heralding a fresh upsurge 
of popular movements. While explaining its progress in his re- 

* Ibid., February 25, 1857. 

' Ibid.. April 1, 1857. 
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ports, he noted both the general historical and tJie specific nation- 
al features of Spanish revolutions, “some incidents in the Spanish 
revolutions peculiarly belonging to them”. ^ Since the Middle 
Ages, popular movements in Spain had been isolated in the vari- 
ous provinces, and the army long remained the only force capable 
of taking a stand against the royal court on a national scale. 
However, the class prerequisites common to all bourgeois revolu- 
tions also constituted the basis there; as elsewhere, the mass of 
people played the part of the main motive force and repeatedly 
created situations in which “a mere military rebellion” developed 
into a “general movement” in the Peninsula. ^ 

While putting a high value on the revolutionary energy of the 
Spanish masses, Marx was very suspicious of their political lead- 
ers, the bourgeois liberals. He had no doubt that the Spanish lib- 
erals would go the way of the cowardly, conciliatory liberal 
bourgeoisie in other European couniries. 

His fears proved to be well founded. The liberal government’s 
policy led to the reactionaries being put back in power in the 
summer of 1856, and they proceeded to wipe out almost complete- 
ly the gains of the fourth bourgeois revolution in Spain. 

To gain a deeper understanding of the revolutionary processes 
in Spain, Marx turned to her history. In August 1854, he began 
publishing in the New York Daily Tribune a scries of articles 
entitled “Revolutionary Spain”, witli the intention of showing the 
connection between contemporary events and the Spanish peo- 
ple’s revolutionary past, its traditions of fighting against absolut- 
ism and against Napoleonic domination, and the earlier Spanish 
revolutions of 1808-14, 1820-23 and 1834-43. The series was not 
completed, only eight articles having been published (the last 
one on December 2, 1854), which brought the story up to the 
start of the second bourgeois revolution (1820-23). The three' sub- 
sequent articles Marx sent to the Tribune were not published, 
and we now have a rough manuscript of only one of them, an 
alysing the causes of the defeat of the 1820-23 revolution. 

In this scries Marx look a fresh look at the historical role of 
the absolute monarchy, and on the strength of his Spanish studit's 
made some essential corrections in his earlier conclusions, 
emphasising the need for a concrete historical approach to this 
question as well. He showed that at its origin absolutism did not 
always or everywhere operate as an instrument of progressiva! 
centralisation. In Spain, for instance, Marx saw it as a despotic 
oriental, specifically Turkish, form of rule, combining unlimited 
power of the monarch and local particularism, thereby larged v 
responsible for the country’s economic and social decline. 

However, the absolutist regime was unable to stifle the Span 

* New York Daily Tribune No. 4136, July 21, 1854. 
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ish people’s energy for ever, a people who had shown their 
strength particularly in the fight against the foreign invader, Na- 
poleon. Marx saw the war of liberation against Napoleonic rule 
as a heroic epic, showing that “Spanish society was full of life, 
and every part of it overflowing with powers of resistance”. ^ It 
is true that ho also observed contradictory tendencies in the resis- 
tance movement: the people’s striving for liberation clashed with 
the urge of the feudal elite to preserve its social and political pri- 
vileges. Accordingly, Marx said, the national liberation movement 
acquired genuine stability only “when social changes were to be 
blended with measures of national defence”. ^ 

Stressing the incapacity of the movement’s bourgeois-landown- 
er leaders to blend these two tasks, Marx pinpointed the most 
vulnerable spot of Spanish bourge(ns revolutions in the first half 
of the 19th century, namely, the fact that the “revolutionary par- 
ty had been unable to combine the interests of the peasantry 
with those of the urban movement”. That is why the peasantry 
remained at best a passive observer of the struggle between the 
parties, ^ and was sometimes used by counter-revolutionary cir- 
cles. 

The lessons of the last Spanish revolution, Marx stressed in 
his summing-up articles on Spain which he wrote in July and 
August 1856, were highly symptomatic and showed that the 
changes taking place in Europe had also had an effect on back- 
ward, semi-feudal Spain: the bourgeoisie was degenerating into a 
counter-revolutionary force, while the proletariat had emerged in 
the historical arena as the force which was to carry the bourgeois 
revolution to the end in alliance with the peasant masses. The 
emergent Spanish working class first took part in the 1854-56 
events, although it had yet to achieve self-determination and still 
followed in the wake of the bourgeois republicans. On that oc- 
casion, the peasants also gave whole-hearted support to the rev- 
olution. The 1854-56 revolutionary movement gradually dis- 
carded Iradilional military and dynastic features, and all this, 
despite the temporary victory of the counter-revolution, gave 
Marx grounds to express the hope that “the next European rev- 
olution will find Spain matured for co-operation with it”. ^ 

FACING NEW BATTLES 

Marx’s creative energy was not weakened either by the op- 
pressive atmosphere of reaction or the burden of personal adver- 
J^ity. In this difficult time, his fruitful and multifarious scientific 

' Ibid., No. 4179, September 9, 1854. 
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and publicistic activity was of exceptional importance for the 
development of revolutionary theory and tactics. In his economic 
research of that period, Marx stood on the threshold of great dis- 
coveries. Ho had further deepened and concretised his material- 
ist understanding of history, which he applied both to his anal- 
ysis of general historical processes and to his studies of the con- 
crete history of a number of countries, including those which he 
had not studied in detail before (Russia, Spain, the Balkans and 
the Eastern countries). A major accomplishment was his transi- 
tion beyond the fairly narrow geographic horizons of bourgeois 
historical science, which as a rule confined its research to the 
history of Europe, and now and again combined this “Europe- 
contrism” with a racist sense of superiority with respect to non- 
European peoples. By analysing the history of the peoples of 
Asia, and to some extent those of Africa and Latin America, 
showing its organic connection with the development of the Eu- 
ropean countries, and stressing the closely interwoven processes 
taking place in the metropolitan countries and in the colonial 
areas of the capitalist world, Marx laid the foundations for a 
scientific view of history as the historical development of the 
whole of mankind, as universal history in the true sense of the 
word. 

As he shed light in the press on contemporary phenomena from 
day to day, he gave models of profound analysis of the most 
diverse aspects of life in bourgeois society, and the most diverse 
spheres in which capitalist relations were manifested— the econ- 
omy, the political system of individual states and its evolution, 
domestic and foreign policy, and ideology. As in his capital 
works, his publicistic wfitings showed him to be an outstanding 
economist, sociologist, historian and politician. 

In that period, Marx did a great deal to develop the revolu- 
tionary strategy and tactics of the working class, formulating 
the principles which determined the proletarian attitude to the 
liberation movement of the colonial peoples, the f)rinciples of an 
independent working-class line in international (onflicts and 
wars, and fruitful ideas about temporary blocs and agreements 
between proletarian revolutionaries and other opposition forces, 
and about the terms on which these could be arranged. Marx 
and Engels believed that in the coming revolution the main cent- 
res would lie in the countries which since 1848 had given evidence 
of the most acute need for bourgeois-democratic change, and 
continued to expect the French proletariat to display revolution- 
ary initiative, but saw that the revolution could run on different 
lines, and in particular, could advance farther to the East, to 
Russia. They arrived at this conclusion by taking account of the 
social changes which had been taking place in various countries 
since the 1^8-49 revolution. 

Despite the difficulties of exerting an influence on the masses 
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in the years of reaction, Marx’s voice and the revolutionary ideas 
of his articles and reports did reach the leading workers. His 
publicistic writings promoted the growth of revolutionary feel- 
ings, of hatred for the existing counter-revolutionary regimes, 
and this was strongly brought out when the fresh revolutionary 
upswing came. Marx remained in touch with working-class leaders 
in various countries and used every moans to establish closer lies 
with the proletarian movement. He was going forward to fresh rev- 
olutionary events, rallying rt.ijiid him a group of comrades-in- 
arms, fully armed with theoretical knowledge and a clear under- 
standing of the pressing tactical tasks, and with the readiness 
of the experienced iighlor to join open battle against the enemy. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE DECISIVE STAGE IN THE FORMATION 
OF MARXIST POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Ever since political economy had put 
forward the proposition that labour is the 
source of all wealth and of all value, the 
question became inevitable: How is this 
then to be reconciled with the fact that the 
wage-worker does not receive the whole sum 
of value created by his labour but has to 
surrender a part of it to the capitalist? Both 
the bourgeois economists and the socialists 
exerted themselves to give a scientifically 
valid answer to this question, but in vain, 
until at last Marx came forward with the 
solution. 


F r o (1 1 ' r i c k F n g e 1 s 


ARTICLES ON THE 1857 ECONOMIC CRISIS 

Throughout the period of reaction, Marx had displayed a keen 
interest in everything that determined the economic and political 
development of the capitalist world. In a short period, its produc- 
tive forces had noticeably increased. The factory system had been 
most successful. Hundreds of factories bringing together unpre- 
cedented numbers of workers under one roof had been started. 
At the large enterprises, steam and mechanical machines were 
rapidly disolacing manuM forms of industrial labour. There was 
a simultaneous revolution in transport and commuiiicatiojis. The 
length of railways throughout the world increased from 25,000 
kilometres in 1847 to 83,000 in 1857. 

Between 1850 and 1860, the volume of transactions in tin* 
world market almost doubled. Credit and banking assumed excep- 
tional proportions. There was a rapid growth in the number of 
diverse banks, which began to operate on an unprecedented scale. 
The stock marked hummed. This was used by the bourgeois econ- 
omists and the press to extol the capitalist system. 

However, Marx’s precise scientific analysis of the economic dev- 
elopment of the capitalist system enabled him to predict the on- 
set of a new cyclical crisis of over-production, which was to suc- 
ceed the boom phase in industry and trade. This prediction was 
fully borne out. The crisis broke out in 1857, taking the form of 
sharp cut-backs in the volume of production, massive close-downs 
of factories, numerous cases of bankruptcy, clogged-up markets, 
plummeting commodity prices, mounting unemployment, and 
so on. This was capitalism’s first economic crisis which assumerl 
truly world-wide proportions. 



Marx set out his analysis of the economic situation in Europe 
regularly in his articles for the New York Daily Tribune^ and 
many of these revealed the prerequisites, causes, symptoms and 
specific features of the 1837 crisis. 

Marx gave the 1857 crisis special attention, firstly, because 
the facts and processes relaliiig to it helped to provide a more 
profound formulation of the theoretical problems of political econ- 
omy; and, secondly, because it looked like directly aggrava- 
ting Ihe political situation in the most developed capitalist 
countries. 

Marx’s articles, written just after the events on the basis of 
his personal observations and reports in newspapers and special 
journals in England, Franco and Germany, contain not only vivid 
publicistic sketclies of the ups-and-downs of the pre-crisis period 
and the crisis itself, but also generalisations which are of last- 
ing value and which are a part of Ihe Marxist theory of economic 
cycles and crises. 

Marx argued lliat Ihe 1857 crisis, whatever its specific symp- 
toms and manifestations, was in no sense an accidental slow- 
down or setback in the commercial and financial sphere, but a 
tyi)ical cyclical crisis of over-production, which was an organic 
and inevitable part of capitalism, and which no government was 
able to avert. It had l)cen prepared by the whole contradictory 
c(nirse of development in industry and trade. 

t)ne higlily popular view prevailing among economists at the 
time was that banks of issue could exert an influence on the lev- 
el of prices by regulating the amount of money in circulation, 
lliereby striking the necessary balance between supply and dc- 
maiul for industrial goods, and stimulating or, on the contrary, 
slowing down current production. Many believed that over-[)roduc- 
lion was caused by ttie issue of money over and above the neces- 
sary quantity, and the consequent sharp rise in prices. Marx used 
information issued by the Hank of England to prove the absurdity 
of these ideas. There was as little ground to blame the crisis 
on the stock-Jiiarket speculations which liad accompanied the in- 
dustrial boom. Marx ridiculed the ‘‘crystal-gazing theorists who 
said that “trade was Mmnd, but that, alas! its customers ... w'ere 
unsound”. ’ 

When Ihe crisis broke out it exploded all the superficial dec- 
larations by bourgeois journalists, wlio bad lor years insisted 
that “the era of coniinercial convulsions w'as finally closed with 
the introductioji of ITee Trade '. 

Idle reverse side of the prosperity in industry and commerce, 
which had culminated in the crisis, was savage exploitation of 
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the working class. English employers prolonged the working day 
in defiance of the Factory Acts, which had been passed by Par- 
liament as a result of stubborn class struggle. They reduced wages 
and preferred to employ children instead of adult workers. In 
one of his articles, Marx said that the capitalists of England were 
“vampires, fattening on the life-blood of the young working ge- 
neration”. * The plight of the working people was further worsen- 
ed by the crisis. The effect of “the palsy of industrial activity” 
was a rapid spread of indigence among the working class 
throughout Europe. Marx exposed the practices of the bourgeois 
governments who sought in every possible way to compensate the 
factory owners and big traders for their losses at the expense of 
the “fortune of the whole community”, ® in particular, by increas- 
ing the burden of taxes on the bulk of the people, and handing 
out to the barons of industry and commerce generous government 
subsidies and guarantees. This was the cynical practice of shift- 
ing the consequences of the crisis onto the shoulders of the poor 
sections of the population. 

Marx objected to the tendency to exaggerate the specific fea- 
tures of the 1857 crisis and regard it as some sort of isolated phe- 
nomenon. Ho declared that “the distinctive features . . . peculiar 
to every new commercial crisis, must not be allowed to over- 
shadow the aspects common to all of them”. ® Marx believed that 
economic crises were organically built into the capitalist system 
of production, and that “so long as the system lasts, they must 
be borne with, like the natural changes of the seasons”. * 

WORK ON THE ECONOMIC MANUSCRIPTS 
OF 1857-58 

Convinced that the triumph of reaction would be short-lived, 
Marx and Engels expected the economic upheavals in the capital- 
ist world, arising o\it of the 1857 crisis, to have political conse- 
quences and to bring on the “deluge”— another revolution. In 
these conditions, Marx felt it to be a primary task to complete 
his work on political economy to give the working class a know- 
ledge of the economic laws of social development. He believed 
that a work of this kind would help the proletarian fighters to 
become aware of their revolutionary tasks, and would promote 
the growth of the proletariat’s class consciousness and cohesion. 
At the height of the crisis Marx began to sum up all the economic 
research he had carried out. But before addressing himself to the 
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public, he decided to produce a preliminary rough manuscript to 
clarify the problems for himself. 

This was the origin of a series of economic works written from 
July 1857 to May 1858. The chief of these is an extensive manu- 
script running to 50 printed sheets, written from October 1857 
to May 1858. 

The economic manuscripts of 1857-58 are a true masterpiece 
of Marx’s scientific genius. 

It is also highly remarkable that this groat work was produced 
in a very short time and when “poverty weighed heavily on Marx 
and his family”. * The extant letters of Marx and members of his 
family show the terrible poverty into which the great man and 
his family were then plunged. On January 20, 1857, he wrote 
to Engels: “Here I am, sitting, quite stranded, in premises into 
which 1 have invested the little ready money 1 had. ... I really 
don’t know what to do, and am actually in a much more des- 
perate position than five years ago. I thought I had drained the 
cup to the dregs. Mats non. And the worst thing about it is that 
this crisis is not a temporary one. I don’t see how I can get out 
of it.” 2 Subsequently his condition became even more oppressive. 
When the 1857 crisis broke out, the Tribune editors dismissed all 
their European correspondents, the only exception being Marx, 
who the editors feared would be asked to write for other U.S. 
papers. But he was now guaranteed publication of only four 
articles a month, instead of the usual eight, and this meant a 
halving of his fees. 

In this trying period, Engels helped his friend in every way 
he could. Lenin emphasised that ‘ had it not been for Engels’ cem- 
stant and selfless linancial aid, Marx would not only have been 
unable to complete Capital but would have inevitably been crush- 
ed by want”. ^ 

Despite the hardships, Marx worked with the greatest inspira- 
tion. On December 8, 1857, he wrote to Engels: “I work as 
one possessed nights on end to sum up my economic research, so 
as to clarify the fundamentals at any rate before the deluge.” ^ 
He was fired with boundless loyalty to the cause of the revolu- 
tion and his high sense of duty to the working class. 

Marx worked on his 1857-58 economic manuscripts in an ef- 
fort to realise a plan for six books on the following subjects: cap- 
ital, landed property, wage labour, the state, foreign trade, and 
the world market. 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 48. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMIC MANUSCRIPTS 

OF 1857-58 


The general “Introduction” to the planned work, written by 
Marx in August 1857, is also one of the new scries of manu- 
scripts, which is theoretically one of the best specimens of mature 
Marxism. It is of immense scientific importance because it gives 
the fullest formulation of Marx’s view of llie subject and method 
of political economy as a special science. 

Political economy deals with the social relations which arise 
between men in the process of the production of material values, 
and with the objective economic laws governing its movement. 
One of the main tasks of political economy is the sludy of the 
specific features and distinctions of individual historical forms 
of social production, but it also examines tlie general laws of all 
modes of production. 

The Introduction elaborates the key questions relating to the 
role of and dialectical interaction between the individual elements 
of social production. When men produce they adapt the products 
of nature to their needs; distribution establishes the proportion 
in which the produced goods are used; exchange supplies the in- 
dividual with the products which he himself does not possess but 
wants to possess; in consumption the products become the ob- 
jects of individual acquisition, fn this series, production is the 
beginning and consumption the end, with distribution and ex- 
change in the middle as the mediating element between j)roduc- 
tion and consumption. Marx specifically stresses and argues the 
primacy of production with respect to distribution, implying that 
in every instance the mode of distribution is determined by the 
mode of production. While operating as the ])rerequisiLe of new 
production, distribution itself is always the product of produc- 
tion, in general, and of its specific historical form, in i)articular. 

The section dealing with the method of political ccojioiny sheds 
much light on the part scientific abstraction has lo [day in po- 
litical economy, and sets out the basic ])rinciples for correct scien- 
tific analysis and exposition. 

Abstraction means separating from the real world of the rela 
tions being studied a definite element in them, a delinile relalion, 
the starting point for an analysis of an aggregate of such rela- 
tions, which have their own historical features and their own laws. 
That is why abstraction, a logical category, a specific instrumcnl 
of research, gives simultaneous expression lo the properties of 
reality and to the movement of cognition, and is consequently 
similarly applicable in defining real j)henomena anil scienlilic 
concepts. 

Marx held that the fruitful way of research should si art from 
the surface, from whal is given in the notion, and run into the 
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depths of phenomena, until one finally arrives at the simplest 
definition. From there the researcher can start on “the way back”, 
from the analysis to the synthesis, from particular abstractions 
and definitions to “the rich aggregation of numerous definitions 
and relations”. * Thus, for instance, while the category of popula- 
tion in general is in itself an abstraction of little content, in the 
aggregation of its particular definitions (classes, economic basis 
of their existence, etc.), which have been studied and subjected 
to scientific analysis beforehand, it becomes tangibly clear and 
concrete, and no longer appears as some chaotic whole. 

The ascent from the simplest elements (such as labour, divi- 
sion of labour, demand, exchange- value, etc.) to more complex 
elements (such as the state, international exchange, the world 
market, etc.) is the “correct scientific method”. ^ But this method 
of proceeding from the abstract to the concrete, which implies 
“a synthesis of many definitions”, “a unity of diverse aspects”, 
is only a means hy which the mind perceives the concrete and 
reproduces it in the process of cognition. It is in no sense a pro- 
cess in which the concrete itself emerges. Categories reflect real- 
ity, but do not create it. 

Of special methodological interest is the treatment in the In- 
troduction of the relationship between tlie historical and the log- 
ical in the process of cognition. Marx comes out in favour of the 
logical method, stressing (hat it makes possible the examina- 
tion of economic categories not in the sequence in which 
they have come to play a decisive role historically, but with an 
eye to their relationships in contemporary bourgeois society. A 
correct understanding of existing and extinct forms requires the 
determination in every instance of decisive forms in series of log- 
ical categories. But it docs not follow that Marx rejected the his- 
torical metliod which reproduces phenomena in accordance with 
their actual historical sequence. Political economy is essentially 
an historical science, because it studies the economic laws of so- 
cial development and the conditions in which forms of produc- 
tion function and succeed each other. A cognition of the his- 
torically less developed forms implies an analysis of the more 
developed ones. “The anatomy of man is a key to the anatomy 
of the a])e.” ^ 

Setting forth the methodological principles of his approach to 
the analysis of the categories of political economy, Marx for- 
mulated the principle of the unity of the historical and the log- 
ical in research. He showed that this imily was dialectical, being 
based not on an identity of the two methods, but on their interac- 
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tion, interpenetration and mutual enrichment. Logical analysis 
cannot be an arbitrary mental operation: it is determined by the 
character of the economic phenomena being studied and the ob- 
jective ties existing between them. Both bear the marks of their 
historical origins, and their essence cannot be fully understood un- 
less these are clarified. That is why the use of the logical method 
in the study of economic phenomena should be organically com- 
bined with a clarification of their evolution in time, with a de- 
tailed and scrupulous historical analysis. Such a combination is a 
necessary condition for all-round and deep-going analysis of the 
subject-matter and a means of obtaining correct and scientifical- 
ly authentic results. 

The Introduction shows clearly that Marx formulated the prob- 
lems of political economy and the melliod of analysing economic 
phenomena in close connection with the general philosophic ques- 
tions of the revolutionary-proletarian outlook. While assuming 
production relations to bo the economic basis of social develop- 
ment, he constantly dealt with the processes relating to the sphere 
of political and ideological superstructure, and traced their de- 
pendence on the basis and their retroactive effect on it. 

Marx also made a profound study of the arts as a form of 
social consciousness. On the strength of his vast erudition anr! 
knowledge of the finest products of human culture, he formulated, 
as early as the 1840s, a number of conclusions constituting the 
basis of the new, materialist aesthetics. 

Marx was the first to bring out the materialist prerequisites for 
the arts. In his Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 
he had pointed to the role of labour in the development of man’s 
capacities to perceive and reproduce the beautiful and to shape 
“matter also in accordance with the laws of beauty”. ^ At the 
same time, he stressed that the capacity to create works of art 
does not stem so much from man’s anthropological, natural qual- 
ities, as from the social and historical conditions of his existence. 
Any change in these conditions tends to bring about a change in 
aesthetic ideals, requirements and standards. 

Marx believed that art has a great part to play in social life, 
and saw creative art both as a form of reflection of the world and 
as a mode of its mastering. He was sure that progressive art 
exerts a progressive influence on the social process and on the 
education and spiritual development of the members of society. 

Marx revealed that by its very nature art is social and develops 
historically, and showed the influence exerted on it — in an antag- 
onistic class society— by class contradictions and the policies 
and ideology of definite class forces. The content of artistic works 
and the prevalence of this or that genre in literature and the arts 
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are determined by the level of society’s development and its so- 
cial structure, and Marx saw this as one of the basic reasons why 
the art of different epochs is unique, and why it is impossible in 
contemporary conditions to recreate, say, the myths and epic 
poems of the ancient Greeks. “Is the conception of nature and 
of social relations which underlies Greek imagination and there- 
fore Greek [art] possible when there are self-acting mules, rail- 
ways, locomotives and electric telegraphs?” ^ 

In a warning, as it were, against the vulgar-sociological ap- 
proach, Marx said that there was nothing straightforward or me- 
chanical about the reflection of social life and the ideology of 
definite classes in the sphere of art. Creative art, while being 
subordinate to the general laws of social development, has, as a 
special form of consciousness, its own specific features and reg- 
ularities. One of these is that periods of flourishing art may not 
coincide with periods of social upswings in other spheres, includ- 
ing the sphere of malerial production. Tl is also necessary to take 
into account the relatively independent development of ideology, 
art especially. Although works of art are historically connected 
with definite social forms, it docs not follow that the importance 
of the former declines with the disappearance of the latter. By 
way of example Marx referred to the art and epic poems oi the 
ancient Greeks, which “give us aesthetic pleasure and are in 
certain respects regarded as a standard and unattainable ideal”. ^ 
Marx went on to give a profound exfdanation of this phenomenon. 
The reason lies in the fact that Greek art reflected a naive yet 
healthy, normal perception of reality, a striving for “natural ve- 
racity”, full of a unique attractiveness and fresh human charm, 
a view of the world that mankind held at its earliest stages of 
development, in the period of its infancy. ^ 

This example expresses an imjmrlant aesthetic principle of 
Marxism: in examining works of art ultimately as a refloclion of 
definite social conditions and social relations, it is necessary to 
bring out in them that which is of lasting value, the truly human 
element, which meets the aesthetic needs of subsequent genera- 
tions as well. The nihilistic attitude to the artistic legacy of the 
past is deeply alien to Marxism. Marx himself provided a fine 
example of how people should cherish the world art Ireasures 
and study and use all mankind’s great achievements in the sphere 
of spiritual culture in the interests of progress. 

Analysing the status of art in the contemporary capitalist world 
iq liis Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, Marx ex- 
pressed the idea that capitalist reality is hostile to genuinely 
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creative art, an idea that does not, however, deny the develop- 
ment of literature and art under capitalism. It means that by its 
very nature the capitalist exploitative system is profoundly antag- 
onistic to the humanistic principles which inspire great writers 
and artists. The more profound their awareness of the contradic- 
tion between their ideals and the real capitalist world, the more 
vibrantly in their works, frequently contrary to their class origins, 
rings the protest against the inhumanity of capitalist relations. 
Even in bourgeois literature, the hostility of bourgeois society to 
creative art leads to criticism of capitalism in various forms, and 
the portrayal of capitalist reality as one which is full of dramatic 
and tragic collisions. That is the dialectical aspect in the develop- 
ment of creative art under capitalism, which is why bourgeois so- 
ciety produced Shakespeare, Balzac and other writers of genius, 
who, as artists, rose above their epoch and their class milieu and 
castigated, with tremendous artistic power, the vices of the ex- 
ploitative system: the callous attitude to the dispossessed, the 
power of money, the offences of human dignity, etc. 

Marx’s generalisations in his Introduction and other writings 
and letters form a solid part of the treasure-house of Marxist 
aesthetic ideas, and constitute the fundamentals of the scientific 
tlieory and history of art and literature. 


MAIN MANUSCRIPTS OF 1857-58 

The Introduction was never completed, but the wealth of its 
content reflects the multitude of ideas set out in the main sec- 
tions of the economic manuscripts of 1857-58. 

The “Chapter on Money” gives a fairly detailed exposition of 
the main questions of the general theory of value and money. 
Marx reconsiders his earlier view of money, when, notably in 
The Poverty of Philosophy^ he followed Ricardo in placing gold 
and silver in an exclusive category of commodities whose value 
is allegedly not determined by the costs of production. 

Marx criticises the false theory of supply and demand as a fac- 
tor behind the value of money, and shows that it is not the quan- 
tity of precious metals in circulation, but the cost of their pro- 
duction that determines the commodity prices as measured in the 
value of the metal. “When the production costs of precious metals 
rise, all commodity prices fall, when the production costs of pre- 
cious metals fall, all commodity prices rise. That is a general 
law.” * 

Step by step, Marx retraces the long path travelled by money. 
Like the state, money is hot the result of contract. It is the pro- 
duct of exchange, which for its part is the product of division 
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of labour. “The circulation of commodities is the primary prereq- 
uisite for the circulation of money.” * Initially, the role of money 
was performed by a commodity wliich was most frequently ac- 
cepted in exchange, being the object of consumption by the wliole 
of society or by a certain part of it. At the early stages of ex- 
change, salt, hides, cattle and slaves functioned as money. Only 
very much later, the needs of exchange as such began to be 
serviced by a commodity which was least of all used for the pur- 
poses of individual or productive consumption. “In the first in- 
stance, commodity becomes money by virtue of its specific use- 
value; in the second instance, it acquires its specific use-value 
because it serves as money.” ^ 

The functions of money likewise developed gradually. At the- 
lowest stages of exchange and barter, money for the most part 
functioned as a measure of value, and not at all, or only in ex- 
ceptional instances, as an instrument or medium of exchange. 
Marx observes that for Homer, oxen primarily served as a mea- 
sure, whenever they were treated as money. 

The bulk of the main economic manuscripts of 1857-58 consists 
of the “Chapter on Capital”, which takes up almost six out of 
the seven notebooks. 

It contains the initial exposition of the theory of surplus- val- 
ue, the cornerstone of Marx’s economic doctrine. It shows the 
liistorical development of commodity production from its lowest 
form to its full-scale form, when labour-power becomes a com- 
modity, and when the process of purchase and sale becomes all- 
embracing, subordinating to its laws society’s whole way of life 
and activity. 

Marx regards money as tlie primary form of capital, and analy- 
ses in detail the metamorphoses of industrial capital. The manu- 
script shows how capital alternates between being commodity and 
money. Capital itself signifies a replacement of both these defini- 
tions, a replacement wliosc ultimate result and purpose is a cer- 
tain increment in the money compared with the amount original- 
ly invested by the owner of the means of production in the in- 
dustrial and commercial turnover. This emphasises the essential 
distinction between money as such, as a commodity, even if a 
privileged one, and money which has acquired the capacity for 
“self-increase”. 

However, at a definite stage of social production money is con- 
verted into capital not of its own accord, not because of some- 
thing intrinsic in its nature, but solely because the worker's ca- 
pacity for labour, or labour-power, becomes an object of purchase 
and sale, that is, a commodity alongside numerous other com- 
modities. The capitalist ])urchasing labour-power pays for its val- 
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ue, which is on average equal to the value of the worker’s means 
of subsistence and the cost of his training as a worker. But what 
the capitalist obtains for his own use is the use-value of the la- 
bour-power, and this he uses in such a way as to obtain the gra- 
tuitous part of the finished product, once he has recouped the 
cost of labour-power, capital’s costs incurred in the maintenance 
of this labour-power, as expressed in wages. Like the whole pro- 
duct, this part is made by the wage-worker. It embodies the sur- 
plus-value, which is the source of every form of unearned income 
derived by the exi)loiting classes of bourgeois society. 

Consequently, the exchange between capital and labour merely 
has the semblance of an exchange of equivalents, and it is this 
semblance that bourgeois economists present as a real fad in 
order to justify capitalist relations. 

The 1857-58 economic manuscripts first formulated the concepts 
of constant capital (the value of the means of production) and 
variable capital (the value of labour-power). This discovery was 
of crucial importance, for it made it quite clear that profit is gen- 
erated in the process of production not by capital in general, not 
by aggregate capital, but only by that part of it which is expend- 
ed on wages. As for that part of capital which goes into the 
basic assets, the cost of raw and other materials, its value does 
not increase in the process of production but is merely transferred 
to the finished product. 

Bourgeois classical economists had never analysed the unpaid 
part of the product, which the worker is forced to give up to his 
employer, “in its integrity as a whole”, ^ although they were 
aware that profit and rent were merely parts of this unpaid por- 
tion. But Marx in his “Chapter on Capital” notes Hiat ''an fond 
[at bottom], surplus-value ---to the extent to which it constitutes 
the basis of profit, but is also distinct from what is commonly 
called profit— has never been analysed”. ^ 

Marx’s great scientific accomplishment is his analysis of sur- 
plus-value independently of its specific forms: profit, interest and 
rent. In fact, this is one of the main dividing lines between 
Marxist economic doctrine and classical bourgeois political econ- 
omy which constantly confuses the specific and general forms 
of profit. 

Marx also examines the liistorical tendencies of capital, anti- 
cipating the general development of the productive forces for 
decades ahead. He speaks about “exploring the whole of nature 
so as to discover new useful properties in things”, ^ and about 
the universal exchange of products between all climatic zones 
and all countries, the development of new methods of manufactur- 
ing “natural objects” and producing objects used in personal and 
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productive consumption, the all-round exploration of the earth to 
discover new objects fit for consumption and new useful propei*- 
ties of old objects. A high level of natural science is a necessary 
prerequisite for this development. 

Capital promotes the development of the productive forces, and 
therein lies its “great civilising influence”. ^ But sooner or later 
it reaches the internal limils of ils development: “Its produclion 
njoves in contradictions, which are constantly surmounted, but 
just as conslaiitly generated.'' ^ certain stage, the tendency 

of ca])italism towards houiidless aiid a wholesale dcvelopinciit of 
productive forces begins to come up increasingly against the fun- 
damental nature of tlie social system itself. 

Marx's profound and truly prophetic words about the future 
application of science are of s])ecial interest. In large-scale capi- 
talist production, there is already a tendency for “production to 
a‘^sume a scientilic character", with the “technological application 
<»f science” as its most im])ortant factor.^ The technical level, 
attained by industry in the first place, and “the development of 
constant capital is an indication of the extent to which general 
social knowledge is transformed into an immediate productive 
force' . ^ Marx said that this proc(\ss would be even more intensive 
in a society in which the development of production and of the 
productive forces was rel('as(*d from tlie fetters of social an- 
tagonisms. 

Alarx expressed another highly important idea about some other 
asp(‘cts of the communist formation, under which collectiveness 
h(*comes the basis of production and the iiidividual's labour oper- 
ates as collective labour from the very outset. It is not exchange 
that will make labour universal, hut the collective character of 
production that will inak(‘ the product a collective, universal asset 
from the very start. 

Marx said that under collective ])roduclion, economies of time, 
like the balanced distribution of labour-time among the various 
branches (»f production, become the j)rimary economic law, a law 
‘■|o a much greater extent”. Every real economy is expressed as 
a saving of labour-time and a reduction of production costs to a 
minimum. This is the same as developing the productive power 
of labour. Economies in labour-time are equivalent to an increas(' 
in leisure-lime, that is, the lime to be used for the working 
people's full and all-round development, which should have a 
retroactive effect on the productive power of labour. Free time- 
hotli leisure and time for loftier [)ursuils — would enable every 
member of societv to develoj) his spiritual and |)hvsical forces to 
the full. 
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Bearing in mind the range nl questions discussed and the level 
of scientific analysis, the 1857-58 economic manuscripts can well 
be regarded as the first version of Capital, the first draft of the 
fundamental work which it took Marx over 20 years of intense 
endeavour to produce. 


PREPARING THE NEW ECONOMIC WORK 
FOR THE PRESS 

Even before the manuscript was completed, Marx began to 
pre[iare it for the press. First he compiled a detailed subject index 
making it easier to use the various hand-written notebooks. Be- 
tween early August and mid-November 1858, Marx used the 
manuscript as a basis for writing the original version of A Con- 
tribution to the Critique of Political Economy, He also looked 
around for a publisher. Help came from Lassalle, who arranged 
with the Berlin publisher, Dunckcr, to have the work printed 
in consecutive parts, each between 4 and 6 printed sheets, a 
procedure suggested by Marx himself, because he was then unable 
to publish the whole work at one go. Marx intended to send the 
first book to the printers at the end of May 1858, hoping to 
produce a relatively self-contained work which would provide the 
theoretical basis of the subsequent exposition. 

The preparation of the manuscript for the press was greatly 
hindered by Marx’s illness and financial difficulties. He was often 
in such pain that he was quite unable to work, or even “to hold 
his pen”, and after he did manage to work a little in spite of his 
pain, he was “forced to lie flat on his back for days”. ^ This 
delayed the completion of his work and also affected its style. 
Marx himself was dissatisfied with what he was writing, particu- 
larly because it was the result of fifteen years of intense research, 
and he had hoped to do much bettor. “This work gives the 
first scientific expression to a highly important view of social 
relations. That is why it is my duty to the party to prevent the 
thing being distorted.” ^ Marx always set himself very high 
standards in his research and political activity. For him it was 
part of his code of behaviour, a firm ethical principle. 

While working on his manuscript, Marx learned from The 
Economist about the publication of a work by the bourgeois 
economist James Maclaren, A Sketch of the History of the Cur- 
rency, which he very much wanted to read. “It is against my 
theoretical conscience to go on writing without having read the 
book.” ® As a rule, there was considerable delay in new books 
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arriving at the British Museum Library, and Marx could not 
afford to buy it although it cost only 9s. 6d. His family continued 
to live in the grip of penury. Marx did not even have “a farthing” 
to pay for the posting of his manuscript to Berlin. ' His finished 
work lay on the shelf until a money order arrived from Engels. 

Finally, on January 26, 1859, the manuscript was sent to the 
publisher Dunckor. It was twice as long as had been agreed. 
About a month later, on February 23, Marx also sent his preface. 

The first part took quite a long time to be printed. Marx voiced 
his dissatisfaction over the fact that Duncker was “procrastinat- 
ing”. ^ An edition of 1,000 copies was issued on June 11, 1859. 


FIRST PART OF A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRITIQUE 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 

One of Marx’s most brilliant works, A Contribution to the 
Critique of Political Economy^ opens with his preface, giving a 
concise outline of the history of his economic research and a 
classic definition of the materialist view of history, which sug- 
gests highly revolutionary conclusions equally important for 
theory and practice. Marx says: “In the social production of their 
existence, men inevitably enter into definite relations, which are 
independent of their will, namely relations of production ap- 
propriate to a given stage in the development of their material 
forces of production. The totality of these relations of production 
constitutes the economic structure of society, the real foundation, 
on wliich arises a legal and political superstructure and to which 
correspond definite forms of social consciousness. The mode of 
production of material life conditions the general process of social, 
political and intellectual life. It is not the consciousness of men 
that determines their existence, but their social existence that 
determines their consciousness. At a certain stage of develop- 
ment, the material productive forces of society come into conflict 
with the existing relations of production, or— this merely ex- 
presses the same thing in legal terms— with the property relations 
within the framework of which they have operated hitherto. From 
forms of development of the productive forces these relations 
turn into their fetters. Then begins an era of social revolution.” ^ 

This classic definition of the basic conclusions and propositions 
of materialism as applied to social relations makes the preface a 
document with a scientific value of its own. 
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The preface ends with the words of the great Dante, which 
Marx quotes as his own motto in research and in the revolutionary 
struggle: 

Qui si convien lasciare ogni sospetto 
Ogni vilta covieii che qui sia morta. * 

Apart from the preface, the first part of A Contribution to the 
Critique of Political Economy consisted of two chapters: “The 
Commodity” and “Money or Simple Circulation”. 

The chapter “The Commodity” is the most difficult in terms 
of exposition and comprehension. Marx brings out in tlic most 
simple form of commodity the contradictory character of capital- 
ist production, thereby establishing the initial theoretical prin- 
ciples for a further analysis and criticism of the economic cate- 
gories of bourgeois society. An imporlant feature of Marx’s method 
is that he starts with the more elementary forms and then pro- 
ceeds to the more complex ones. His analysis of commodities 
and value is not an end in itself. It paves the way for a logical 
transition to an analysis of money and capital. 

At first sight, bourgeois wealth appears to be a vast accumula- 
tion of commodities, with the individual commodity as the ele- 
mentary existence of this wealth. The commodity— the object of 
purchase and sale— is defined by Marx as a contradictory unity 
of use-value and exchange-value. 

Use-value signifies the capacity of a thing to be necessary, use- 
ful, to be the object of human requirement. Use-value constitules, 
in any society, under all social forms of production, the material 
content of wealth, and is produced by concrete labour, the labour 
of the cobbler, the tailor, the carpenter, the ploughman, and 
so on. 

By contrast, exchange-value represents an economic relation. 
The labour embodied in the commodity which produces it is in- 
different to the specific substance of use-values and to the specific, 
concrete form of labour itself. It is labour deprived of distinction 
and lacking quality, “labour in which the individual characteristics 
of the workers are obliterated”. ^ This labour, which constitutes 
the substance of value is called abstract-universal labour by Marx. 
In the 1857-58 economic manuscripts, he suggested that labour 
has a twofold character, and that abstract labour is a source of 
exchange-value. He elaborated this idea in detail in the first part 
of A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Abstract- 
ing universal human labour means reducing various typos of 
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labour to simple average labour, that is, to the labour which the 
average individual of a given society is capable of performing. 
The labour represented in value is performed as the labour of a 
separate individual, but through the medium of exchange and 
market relations it assumes the form of its opposite and becomes 
abstract-universal labour. Thus this labour is the specific social 
form of labour. 

By declaring labour to be the only source of value, Marx ac- 
cepts the fundamental concept of the origin and substance of 
value advocated by classical bourgeois economists, but takes a 
substantial, qualitatively new step forward, notably as compared 
with Ricardo, the most consistent advocate of the labour theory 
of value. 

Although his predecessors including Ricardo, drew a distinction 
between use-value and value, they were unable to define their real 
relationship. Having discovered labour as the source of value, 
they were unable to establish the specific feature of labour which 
creates value. Concerned solely with the magnitude of value, and 
defining it as labour-time embodied in the commodity, they were 
unable to see the qualitative side and show the specific nature of 
the forms of labour represented in use- value and value. 

Marx was the first to do this. His great scientific accomplish- 
ment is his detailed exposition, in the chapter “The Com- 
modity”, of his doctrine on the twofold nature of the commodity 
as a unity of use-value and exchange-value, and the twofold 
character of labour as concrete labour and abstract-universal 
labour. 

He dispelled the mistaken notion that the sphere of commodities 
consists of relations between things, and set out the scientific 
prerequisites for a profound and general critique of all the 
distorted forms in wliich the economic laws of capitalism 
appear. 

The second chapter, “Money or Simple Circulation”, turned 
out to be more extensive and basically more elaborate than the 
chapter “The Commodity”. The first chapter contains some 
points which are barely oullined and were subsequently developed 
in his Capital, but the second chapter, by contrast, contains some 
“circumstantially elaborated” propositions which he set out only 
in concise form when summing up the whole part in Volume One 
of Capital, Whereas the first chapter was roughly doubled in size 
and extensively rewritten for Volume One of Capital, the second 
chapter was reduced to about half its original size and was not 
substantially revised. 

On the whole, this chapter is a fully mature and most circum- 
stantial exposition of Marx's theory of money and money circula- 
tion, and the fact that it is much more detailed than the cor- 
responding chapter in Volume One of Capital and contains an 
important historical sketch, which Capital does not, determines. 
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together with other factors, the scientific importance of A Con- 
tribution to the Critique of Political Economy as an outstanding 
work of Marxist thought. 

Marx produced a truly scientific theory of money and money 
circulation, and showed that money is not introduced into the 
circulation for the sake of convenience, hut is produced hy cir- 
culation itself. A specific commodity begins to function as money, 
because its natural properties— ease of transportation, divisibility, 
and so on — enable it, and no other, to serve as an adequate ex- 
pression of value, and to appear in the process of exchange be- 
tween private commodity producers as the embodiment of social 
labour. Money has value not because it performs a definite social 
function, but because it is a product of labour, and consequently 
possesses a real value, like all other commodities, not an imagi- 
nary or conventional one. Money is the supreme expression of 
value, which has evolved from the development of the contra- 
diction between concrete labour and abstract labour, between 
use-value and the value inherent in commodities. It is the form 
in which individual labour appears as social labour. 

Having analysed all the historically rooted functions of money — 
money as the measure of value, as a means of circulation, as a 
moans of hoarding, as a means of payment, and as world money— 
Marx formulated the law governing the quantity of money re- 
quired for circulation, and other laws of the circulation. 

A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy was a real 
revolution in political economy. In a letter to Weydemeyer of 
February 1, 1859, Marx wrote: “I hope to win a victory for our 
party in the field of science,” ‘ an aim which was brilliantly 
achieved with the publication of the work. 

Marx demonstrated the* superiority of his economic views over 
the theories and dogmas of the bourgeois economists. The ad- 
vantages of his method and his uniquely correct approach to the 
subject of political economy enabled Marx to draw conclusions in 
his study of the fundamental categories of bourgeois economics 
which exploded notions that had seemed established and well- 
nigh unshakable. He also gave further evidence of the theoretical 
flimsiness of Proudhon’s critique of bourgeois property and all 
his plans to eliminate its “evil aspects” through the reforms, 
which Proudhonism, a false brother of scientific communism, was 
advocating. Consequently, the publication of A Contribution to the 
Critique of Political Economy was a twofold theoretical victory 
for the revolutionary party of the working class, a victory over 
bourgeois political economy and a victory over the petty-bourgeois 
brand of political economy, as represented by Proudhon and his 
followers. 
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The first part of A Contribution to the Critique of Political 
Economy remains the world’s finest work on money and money 
circulation, but it is of particular importance because it was the 
first to set out the Marxist theory of value, which is the founda- 
tion of Marx’s economic doctrine. 

Germany’s official bourgeois press greeted it with “a conspiracy 
of silence”. Even some of Marx’s friends ‘it first failed to under- 
stand its exceptionally profound content. This meant that Engels’ 
review of the book was all the more instrumental in propagating 
its ideas. He declared that Marx’s work was an outstanding scien- 
tific achievement and marked a new stage in the development 
of political economy. The edition was rapidly sold out. The book 
was read not only in Europe, but also in the United States. Marx 
was encouraged by its success and at once set about preparing 
the second part. At tlie same time lie wanted to prepare an 
English edition of the first part, but had to abandon the plan for 
various personal reasons. 


MARX AND DARWIN 

The year that Marx published A Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy also saw the appearance of Charles Darwin’s 
On the Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection, which 
marked the emergence and establishment of Darwinism as one 
of the most important accomplishments of human reason in un- 
ravelling the innermost secrets of nature, and a brilliant victory 
for materialism and dialectics over religion, idealism and meta- 
physics. 

It is noteworlliy that Darwin’s spontaneous dialectical and 
materialist view of organic nature crystallised just when Marx 
and Engels were formulating their consistently scientific view of 
the world— the philosoiihy of dialectical and historical material- 
ism- -and when Marx was working out his economic doctrine. 

This cannot be regarded as mere coincidence. The fact is that 
in the 1840s materialist and dialectical ideas were engendered by 
practice, by the course of social development and I he advances 
in social production, science and engineering. 

The development of large-scale industry and the use of the 
steam engine gave an impetus to physics and chemistry and led 
to the discovery of the processes involved in the transformation 
of ipattcr and energy. The expansion of mining accelerated the 
exploration of the earth’s crust, and this in turn led to the idea 
of geological development. Intensified farming led to the study 
of plant and animal species, culminating in the idea of their 
change and development. As capitalism and the working-class 
movetnent developed, the time grew ripe for a fundamental trans- 
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formation of social life. All this facilitaicd the emergence of 
materialist dialectics as a science. 

While the old, religious and idealistic outlook continued to 
prevail, it found itself in irreconcilable contradiction with the 
growing now, progressive forces. Marx and Engels alone were 
able to give a profound and comprehensive generalisation of the 
achievements of science and practice as a basis for the new 
dialectical-materialist outlook, because they were the ideologists 
of the proletariat, the only solidly revolutionary and progressive 
class. It was they who discovered the laws governing the develop- 
ment of society, the class struggle and revolution. Meanwhile, 
Darwin, for all his free-thinking in natural science, never went 
beyond bourgeois socio-political views. But being an honest and 
high-principled student of nature, a selfless seeker after the truth, 
he naturally followed the path of materialism and dialectics in 
generalising biological and agricultural data. He was impelled 
to do so by the logic of scientific research and the conditions in 
which his scientific activity was carried on. 

In this way, two giants in science, Marx and Darwin, arrived, 
although in totally different ways, at similar methodological views, 
the former in philosophy, political economy and the other social 
sciences, and (he latter in biology. Marx discovered and substan- 
tiated the mutability of social formations, and Darwin the 
mutability of animal and plant species. Engels later wrote: “Just 
as Darwin discovered the law of development of organic nature, 
so Marx discovered the law of development of human history.” * 

Marx was one of the first to appreciate Darwin’s work. On 
December 19, 1860, he wrote to Engels, just afler reading The 
Origin of Species: “Although it is presented crudely, in English, 
this is the book that contains tlie natural history groundwork for 
our own views.” ^ By asserting the idea of development in nature, 
Darwinism dealt a heavy blow at the melaphysical idea that the 
world was immutable, and cleared the ground for a spread of 
scientific views on social development. Marx regarded Darwin’s 
theory as one of the great achievements in natural science which, 
together with a scientific analysis of social phenomena, should 
constitute the basis for the revolutionary-materialist outlook. 
Darwin’s book struck at the very roots of the idealistic concept 
of design in nature, and gave a scientific explanation of its 
rational meaning. 

Marx also remarked on some of the weaknesses in Darwin’s 
outlook, notably his tendenc.y to oversimplify the analogy between 
the laws operating in the plant and animal world and the com- 
petitive struggle, “a war of all against all”, which ho witnessed in 
contemporary capitalist society. But that was not the main flaw. 

* Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, p. 162. 

2 Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 30, S. 131. 
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What was much more dangerous, Marx believed, was the efforts 
by the so-called social Darwinists to apply the biological laws 
discovered by Darwin to human society in order to explain the 
social contradictions o[ capitalism by the operation ol the 
“eternal” laws of nature. In a letter to Paul and Laura Lafargne 
dated February 15, 1809, Marx said that while the universal fierce 
competition in Englisli society had suggested to Darwin the idea 
of the struggle for existence and natural selection among animals 
and plants, the social Darwinists vulgarised and distorted the 
theory of the great naturalist by considering this competition “a 
conclusive reason for human society never to emancipate itself 
from its bestiality”. * 

llelalions between Marx and Darwin were based on mutual 
respect and recognition of each otlier’s scientific achievements, 
although differences in outlook prevented them from becoming 
close friends. Upon receiving a copy of Capital, Darwin wrote to 
Marx on October 1, 1873: 

“Dear Sir, 

“I thank you for tlie honour which you have done me by send- 
ing me your great work on Capital; and I heartily wish that I 
was more worthy to receive it, by understanding more of the deep 
and important subject of political economy. 

“Though our studies have been so different, 1 believe that we 
both earnestly desire the extension of knowledge and that this 
in the long run is sure to add to the liappiness of Mankind. 

“[ remain, Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully 

Charles Darwin.” ^ 

The theories formulated by Marx and Darwin developed in close 
interaction, interweaving and reinforcing each other. Darwinism 
presented a vast array of facts which confirmed, substantiated and 
developed Marxist philosophy. The spread of Darwinist evolii- 
ti(»nary ideas in society as a whole helped to create more favnur- 
abh' ground for the assimilation of the Marxist doctrine by the 
working people. For its part, Marxism played an outstanding role 
in providing a dialectical-materialist interpretation of Darwins 
theory and in developing its methodological princijiles. Marx. 
Engels and Lenin highly appreciated Darwiji’s ideas and showed 
their great scientific importance, thus promoting their extensive 
dissemination. 

Comparing Marx’s scientific achievement and Darwin's discov- 
ery, .Lenin Avrnte: “Just as Darwin put an end to the view of ani- 
mal and plant species being unconnected, fortuitous, ‘created by 
God’ and immutable, and was the first to put biology on an 


' Central Party Archives of the Institute of Marxism Leninism. 
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absolutely scientific basis by establishing the mutability and the 
succession of species, so Marx put an end to the view of society 
being a mechanical aggregation of individuals which allows of 
all sorts of modification at the will of the authorities (or, if you 
like, at the will of society and the government) and which 
emerges and changes casually, and was the first to put sociology 
on a scientific basis by establishing the concept of the economic 
formation of society as the sum-total of given production relations, 
by establishing the fact that the development of such formations 
is a process of natural history.” ' 


V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 1, p. 142. 



CHAPTER NINE 


A FRESH UPSURGE IN THE DEMOCRATIC 
AND PROLETARIAN MOVEMENTS 


. . .Marx was, as in 1848, most of all con- 
cerned with extending the scope of the 
bourgeois-democratic movement and bring- 
ing it to a head through the participation 
of broader and more **plcbeian" masses, the 
petty bourgeoisie in general, the peasantry 
in particular, and finally of the poor classes 
as a whole. 


V. I. Lenin 


Although the world economic crisis did not immediately result 
in revolution, it did provide an impetus for a fresh revolutionary 
upsurge in Europe and America in the late 1850s and early 
ISfiOs. The movement for national unification, once again flared 
up in Germany and Italy, where the basic tasks of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution had yet to be fulfilled. A revolutionary 
situation was developing in Russia and the United States. The 
struggle against national oppression in Poland and Ireland entered 
a new phase. There was revolutionary ferment among the masses 
ill Bonaparlisl France and the Austrian Empire. 

The political activity of the working class was growing in 
Germany, England, France, the U.S.A. and other countries. The 
proletarian movement was steadily parting ways with the bour- 
geois-democratic movement and pursuing its own path of develop- 
ment. 

The vital needs of the working-class movement made Marx 
pay increasing attention to the practical side of the struggle for 
a proletarian party. It was necessary to rebuff the hostile circles 
and to help the working class in every w^ay to escape from the 
political influence of the bourgeoi'^ parties and play an indepen- 
dent part in completing bourgeois-democratic change. The desire 
to prepare the working class theoretically for this role impelled 
Marx to try and finish his economic research as quickly as pos- 
sible. Following the publication of the first part of A Contribution 
to the Critique of Political Economy., he worked with tireless 
energy on his old economic manuscripts and on new ones. At the 
cost of incredible efiort, he succeeded in carrying on extensive 
research while performing the duties of proletarian organiser and 
publicist which had increased in the new circumstances. 
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He had to spend a particularly large amount of time on 
formulating Ihe tactical line of the proletarian revolutionaries in 
the new international conflicts and wars, and also in connection 
with the revolutionary events in a number of countries. 

In early 1859, Marx took steps to extend and strengthen inter- 
national proletarian ties. In February 1859, he resumed a vigorous 
correspondence with Weydemeyer, whom he had helped to arrange 
the publication of a newspaper for the Chicago workers. The 
establishment in 1860 of contacts between Marx and Johann 
Philipp Becker, veteran of the German and Swiss revolutionary 
movement, helped the latter to adopt the communist stand. The 
circle of Marx’s correspondents in Germany was enlarged. At the 
end of 1862, he began a regular correspondence with the Hanover 
physician Ludwig Kugelmann, a participant in the 1848-49 revolu- 
tion, who had long followed Marx's activity witli sympathy. 

Marx established closer relations with former Communist 
League members — Lessner, Pfander, Lochner and Imandt among 
others— who were resident in London and other towns in England. 
He wanted to sec each of his comrades-iii-arms engaged in the 
tasks confronting proletarian revolutionaries in the new upsurge 
of the revolutionary movement. 

In the new situation it was particularly important to establish 
a proletarian periodical, which would act as an open party rostrum 
for the spread of revolutionary ideas and the organising centre 
for the proletarian fighters. On May 18, 1859, Marx wTotc to 
Engels: ''It is of essential importance that not only our enemies^ 
but we ourselves should be able to have our views printed in a 
London newspaper.” ^ 


DAS VOLK 

In early May 1859, Marx and his comrades-in-arms discussed 
the dissemination of proletarian ideas in the press. Within a few 
days, Marx was invited to contribute to a new weekly, Das Volk, 
which first appeared on May 7, 1859, as the organ of the German 
Workers’ Educational Society and other German workers’ societies 
in London. The invitation came from its editor, the petty-bour- 
geois democrat Elard Biscamp. Marx’s reply was evasive, because 
he wanted to find out whether it was possible to exert an ideo- 
logical influence on the newspaper. He refused to contribute of- 
ficially but promised Biscamp his constant support, and did help 
to edit articles, raise funds for the paper, and select material for 
it. Thus, its second issue contained an item about Engels’ 


^ Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 29, S. 436. 
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pamphlet, The Po and the Rhine, which had just appeared. Issue 
No. 4 of May 28 carried an article by Engels written at Marx’s 
request and entitled “The Italian Campaign”. Under Marx’s in- 
fluence, the tenor of the leading articles gradually began to 
change, with domestic and foreign-policy events being analysed 
from the proletarian class standpoint. Initially an emigrant sheet 
reflecting the narrow interests of predominantly German petty- 
bourgeois circles, the newspaper was being converted into a 
militant revolutionary organ, voicing the views of the proletariat. 
This enabled Marx and his comradcs-in-arms to establish closer 
relations with the newspaper in June 1859. Its issue No. 6 for 
June 11 contained an official announcement by the editors that 
Marx, Engels, Frciligrath and Wolfi were working for the 
paper. 

In early July, Marx became the virtual editor and manager of 
the newspaper, which was by then an organ of the proletarian 
revolutionaries. 

In the columns of Dan Volh\ Marx and Engels explained var- 
ious aspects of the revolutionary theory and tactics of the pro- 
letariat. The paper carried Marx’s Preface to his book A Con- 
tribution to the Critique of Political Economy, and also Engels’ 
review of it, which showed the great importance for science and 
practice, for the revolutionary movement, of the materialist view 
of history discovered by Marx. Engels explained Ibe basic features 
of tlie method of materialist dialectics worked out by Marx. 

Das Volk defended the interests of the proletarian masses and 
reported on (he proletariat’s class battles. Thus, it informed its 
readers about a strike of London building workers at the end of 
July 1859, wliich played a major part in rousing the English 
working class lo action. 

Marx believed (hat one of the paper’s main tasks was to combat 
pelty-bourgeois ideology. A number of issues included press 
reviews, written by Marx with Biscainp’s participation, containing 
devastaling criticism of the lack of j)olilical principle of petty- 
bourgeois idoologisis, and their views which bore the stamp of 
philistinism and nationalism. 

The paper devoted particular attention to the Italian War (as 
the Austro-ltalo-French war of 1859 was called at the time), to 
the proletariat's tactics in the war, and to an exposure of Bona- 
partism and of the foreign policy of England, Prussia and 
Russia. 

Das Volk did not last long; in August 1859, the financial dif- 
ficulties which faced it from the outset became insuperable. Marx 
made great efforts to obtain money to continue its publication, 
but failed. The last (sixteenth) issue of the newspaper appeared 
on August 20, 1859. But in spite of its short life. Das Volk made 
a substantial contribution to the spread of the ideas of scientific 
communism and the proletarian party’s tactical principles. 
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FOR A REVOLUTIONARY UNIFICATION 
OF ITALY 

In early 1859, Italy was on the verge of a revolutionary out- 
break. The need to unify the country and liberate its northern 
part (Lombardy and Venice) from Austrian oppression became 
ever more acute. The Italian big bourgeoisie and the liberal gentry 
were hoping to unify the country from “above”, dynastically, 
without popular participation. The moving spirit behind this policy 
was Count Cavour, a rich landowner and Prime Minister of the 
Sardinian Kingdom of Piedmont. He believed his plans could be 
realised through a joint war by Piedmont and France against 
Austria. At the same time, Napoleon 111 was hoping that a suc- 
cessful “local” military campaign, under the pretext of Italian 
“liberation”, would help to prop up his tottering regime in France 
and to acquire more territory at Italy’s expense. 

However, contrary to the expectations of Napoleon 111 and 
Cavour, the war of France and Piedmont against Austria, which 
started at the end of April 1859, resulted in a powerful revolu- 
tionary upsurge in Italy, with popular uprisings sweeping Tus- 
cany, Parma and Modena. The absolutist regimes in these states 
were overthrown. Uprisings also occurred in Romagna and other 
Papal provinces. Revolutionary excitement was growing through- 
out the country. 

Marx and Engels rightly regarded the Italian question as one 
affecting the whole of Europe, believing that the struggle in Italy 
would influence the development of the revolutionary movement 
in other countries as well. In January 1859, before tlie war 
broke out, Marx wrote that “a successful revolution in Italy will 
be the signal for a general struggle on the part of all the op- 
pressed nationalities to rid themselves of their oppressors”. ^ 

Marx and Engels took a resolute stand in favour of a revolu- 
tionary solution of the Italian question. In an article, “On Italian 
Unity”, written in early January 1859, Marx expressed his con- 
viction that “the burning hate of the Italians towards their op- 
pressors, combined with their ever-increasing suffering, will find 
vent in a general revolution”. ^ Marx supported the truly patriotic 
forces, which he called the “Italian National party”, and exposed 
the anti-popular and counter-revolutionary plans to unite Italy 
under Piedmont’s Savoy dynasty. He was hoping that the Italian 
democrats would succeed in rallying the middle and petty bour- 
geoisie, the peasantry, the progressively minded intellectuals and 
the still small working class, and “initiate the great national in- 
surrection”. ® He believed that that was the only way to achieve 

' New York Daily Tribune No. 5541, January 24, 1859. 
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national liberation, unite Italy on truly democratic principles, 
and solve the pressing social and political questions— elimination 
of the survivals of feudalism, abolition of the monarchist regimes, 
and so on — in the interests of the broad masses. 

In his articles dealing with the events in Italy, Marx wrote 
with great warmth about the Italian people, expressing faith in 
its capacity to paralyse the counter-revolutionary pro-Bonapartist 
activities of the bloc of the nobility and the big bourgeoisie. He 
praised the exposure by Mazzini, the leader of the Italian demo- 
crats, of Napoleon Ill’s counter-revolutionary plans with respect 
to Italy, observing that Mazzini had “performed an admirable act 
of moral courage and patriotic devotion”. ^ 

For his part, Marx did his utmost to show up the true nature of 
Napoleon Ill’s policy in Italy. In a number of articles written 
during the period when the war was being prepared diplomatically 
and militarily— “The War Prospect in Europe”. “Louus Napoleon’s 
Position”, “The War Prospect in France”, and others — Marx 
showed that Napoleon’s intervention in Italian affairs was dictated 
by his urge to prevent a revolutionary explosion in lliat country, 
to keep it fragmented under courilcr-revoliil ionary regimes, 
and also to (‘onsolidate his own position in Franco. “The mock 
glories of the Second Empire are vanishing fast away, and 
blood is wanted to cement that monster imposture anew/' ^ 
he wrote. This was fully borne out at (he very start of the 
Italian War. 

Marx was hoping that the revolulionary-Heniocratic forces 
would make use of the situation to rouse the people to 
activity, thereby helping to transform tlic dynastic war into a 
revolutionary one. 

The results of the war, which ended with tlie signing of the 
[)rovisional treaty of Villa franca on July 11, ISoll, were analysed 
in Marx’s articles “What Has Italy Gained?”, “The Peace” and 
“The Treaty of Villafranca”. Marx said that Napoleon III had 
hastened to conclude peace because in spite of its initiators the 
Italian War was “tending to become a revolutionary war”. ® But 
the Treaty of Villafranca made it especially clear that Louis 
Napoleon’s aims, hypocritically presented as action in defence of 
the oppressed nationalities, had little to do with liberating and 
uniting Italy. Marx stressed how humiliating the treaty was for 
the Italians: Lombardy was first handed over to France, and then 
“as a French gift to the Savoy dynasty”, ^ with Napoleon claiming 
compensation for this in the form of Savoy and Nice. Venice 


‘ Ibid., No. 5665, June 17, 1859. 

2 Ibid., No. 5547, January 31, 1859. 

3 Ibid., No. 5698, July 28, 1859. 
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remained under Austria’s rule (up to 1866). Marx said: “It will 
be long before Louis Napoleon can again delude even the seii- 
limentalisls and enthusiasts into regarding him as a champion of 
freedom.” * 


THE GARIBALDI MOVEMENT 

111 July 1859, Marx wrote under the immediate impact of the 
Ireaty of Villafranca: “Very possibly, however, an Italian Revolu- 
tion may intervene to change the aspect of the whole peninsula, 
and to bring Mazzini and the Republicans once more upon the 
scene.” 2 He was proved right within less than 10 months. A 
popular uprising broke oul in Sicily in April 1860 against the 
social and political oppression of the Bourbons. Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi, the outstanding Italian revolutionary, hastened to join the 
insurgents, and in May 1860 led a contingent of volunteers — the 
famous “thousand” — which landed in Sicily. From there. Gari- 
baldi's victorious army advanced on Naples and entered it in 
early September, thereby completing the liberation of the whole 
of Southern Italy from the Neapolitan Bourbons. Garibaldi then 
began to prepare to march on Romo. 

Marx and Engels followed the developments in Italy closely, 
expressed their warmest support for llm heroic siruggle being 
Avaged by Garibaldi and his volunteers, and praised llie revolu- 
tionary tactics adopted by this truly popular leader. 

Marx greiitly approved of Garibaldi’s resolution in ligliUng 
against Napoleon Ill’s intrigues in Italy. Analysing Garibaldi's 
negative allitude to the French Emperor, he wrote to Lassalle on 
September 15, 1860: “Garibaldi shared my view of Bonaparte^ a 
niission jusl as Mazzini did.” ^ lie believed that Garibaldi’s success 
not only opened up prospects for Italy’s revolutionary unificalion 
but also shook the foundations of the European policy of Na- 
poleon lit and of the whole Bonapartist regime. 

Marx exposed the counter-revolutionary policy of Piedmont's 
ruling circles, who were resisting Garibaldi's revolutionary ac.Livi- 
tk\^. He learned with alarm that the government of the Sardinian 
Kingdom had made arrangements with Louis Napoleon for an 
invasion of the Papal region by Piedmontese troops to frustrate 
Garibaldi’s march on Rome. Marx wrote: “Cavour is a direct tool 
of Bonaparte’s.” ^ 

For all his great successes. Garibaldi failed to carry the revolu- 
tionary struggle through to the end. Despite the insistence of Maz- 
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zilii and other democraLs, he did not dare to proclaim a democratic 
republii in Naples anti continue, under its banner, the fight to 
uiiily ihe whole of Italy. In October 1860, ho abandoned his 
niaiclj on Home, allowed Piedmontese troops to enter Naples, and 
ndintinished liis pr)\vers. thereby displaying the political short- 
sightedness and inconsisLency so typical of him. His greatest con- 
rurn wa^ the unity of Ihe whole of Italy, but he did not attach 
sufficient importance lo the question of the form of unity, so that 
while being a republican and a democrat, he did not object to the 
i-ounlry's unification under a constitutional monarchy. Thus, Gari- 
bahli llio politician turned out to he* -contrary Lo the hopes of 
Marx and Engels— of a much lower stature than Garibaldi the 
rt volut ionary general. 

At Ihe end (d October 1800, a plebiscite in Southern Italy sup- 
ported lier integration with the Kingdom of Piedmont, which 
handed tlie fruits of the victory, won by the Italian people under 
( i;uii)aldi's leadership, to the Savoy dynasty, and the bloc of 
iihiunJ nobility and big bourgeoisie supporting it. 

TACTICS IN THE STRUGGLE 
FOR GER^ilW^ ’S UNITY 


The Italian War l)rouglit about a national ui)surge iu Prussia 
Old the otlier states in the Gorman Confederation. Public circle^ 
III Germany rightly regarded Napoleon Ill's attack on Austida a- 
.< prelude to his open territorial (‘lairns on the left bank of the 
lihine. Demands won^ voiced in the ])ress, at meetings and iu 
Inhs for nation-wide resistance to these aggressive plans. The 
ji.ilioiial upsurge in Germany iu 1859 once again raised the 
jiiestion of the unification of the numerous Gorman slates in a 
-ingle '=^latc. 

Alarx and EngeU formulated the proletarian tactics on this 
jiicstion, linking it closely with the tactical stand taken by the 
proletarian rcN olutionarics on the Italian conflict. Their point of 
drparture was that Bonapartism, which had stifled the various 
j ('volulionary and national liberation movements in Europe, wa*^ 
I lie greatest obstacle in the way of Germany’s unification. Marx 
.Old Engels believed that the defeat of Bonapartist France wa- 
the most important prerequisite for a European revolution, and 
urged the need for Prussia and the other German states to outer 
llie Italian War on Austria’s side. Their tactics did not, of course, 
in any sense signify an appeal Lo support the reactionary regime 
t'f ihV Austrian Empire or its rule in Italy, and they continued to 
■ ojidc'inn Austria for oppressing the Italian and other peoples. 
In his article “The War Prospect in Prussia” Marx wrote; “While 
d(‘ci(Ie(Ily taking fiart for Flalv against Austria, they cannot (I In* 
Cc'rm.oi ]wop]o—Ec].) but take part for Austria against Bona- 
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parte.” * Such was the dialectical approach to the solution of one 
of the most intricate problems of contemporary world politics in 
the interests of the proletarian and democratic movement. 

Marx was sure that the entry of the German governments into 
the Italian War on Austria’s side, quite irrespective of their in- 
tentions, would create the most favourable conditions for convert- 
ing the dynastic war into a revolutionary one, and consequently 
for Italy’s real liberation from Austrian rule. In the event of 
joint action by Austria and the German states, France’s defeat 
could result in a revolutionary outbreak in Europe, leading to the 
overthrow not only of the Bonapartist system in France, but of 
the reactionary regimes in Austria herself, I’russia and the other 
stales in the German Confederation, and to the unification of 
Germany and of Italy on revolutionary-democratic lines. Elab- 
orating this idea, Marx observed in his article “The Spree and 
the Mincio” that in the situation that had arisen, an alliance be- 
tween Prussia and Austria ''means revolution''. ^ If events were 
to develop along these lines, tsarist Russia’s entry on the side of 
France against Germany would be inevitable, and this would 
accelerate and intensify the revolutionary crisis, making Ihe 
European revolution even more probable. 

In his articles “A Prussian View of the AV'ar*’, “Quid pro qu()'\ 
“The Spree and the Mincio” and others, Marx condemned the 
cowardly neutralist policy pursued by the Prussian government 
as being outright support of Bonapartism. He showed that its 
refusal to come out against Napoleon IIT sprang from its fear of 
a revolutionary outbreak and its desire to take advantage of 
Austria’s weakness to carry out its dynashc plan for unifying 
Germany under Prussia, and “under false pretences to discount its 
bill for hegemony in Germany”.^ His brilliant and profomui 
article “Erfurtism in the Year 1859” directly slated the allernativc 
which history was presenting to Germany: either the urgent 
tasks— national unification and the necessary changes— would be 
carried out in the revolutionary way, or they would be perffirraed 
from above by the ruling clique, with ways and means that cor 
responded to its own interests. Marx warned that “in the hands 
of rcaclion this revolutionary programme becomes a satire on the 
corresponding revolutionary aspirations”. 

In his press articles, Marx emphasised that the end of the war 
in Italy did not mean that the question of revolution in Europe 
should be shelved. Indeed, the national upsurge in Germany con- 
tinued even after the conclusion of the Treaty of Villafranca. The 
constitutional conflict in Prussia in 1860 over the refusal of the- 
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Lower House of the Provincial Diet to pass a government bill for 
reorganising the army and increasing military spending gave a 
fresh impetus to the movement for Germany’s unification. A 
revolutionary situation began to develop in Germany. In his 
article “Public Feeling in Berlin”, written in April 1860, Marx 
noted the marked growth of revolutionary ferment. 

The letters exchanged by Marx and Engels during the cul- 
minating phase of the conflict in 1862 show that they believed 
the situation in Prussia had been further aggravated and that a 
revolutionary outcome of the crisis was possible. But they very 
much feared that, as in 1848, the liberal opposition would display 
cowardice and capitulate treacherously to the Junker government. 
Indeed, the Prussian liberals did not go further than empty state- 
ments of opposition and allowed the counter-revolutionary forces 
lo consolidate their positions. In September 1862, Wilhelm I, 
who had become King of Prussia in 1861, appointed as his Prime 
Minister Count Otto von Bismarck, a Pomeranian Junker, who 
began lo carry out a military reform without the consent of the 
Provincial Diet. Its liberal majority, the |)rf)gressists, confined 
Ihemsclves to issuing verbal protests, and in fad allowed Bismarck 
lo commence the unification of Germany from above, with “blood 
and iron”, as he himself put it in one of his speeches. 


DIFFERENCES WITH LASSALLE 

During the upsurge in the proletarian and democratic move- 
ments, the differences between Marx and Lassalle became most 
pronounced. For a number of years, Marx had sought to persuade 
Lassalle lo accept the revolutionary theory and work for the 
f)rolclariat. In his letters to Engels and to Lassalle himself, Marx 
bad repeatedly criticised the latleFs theoretical views, and ob- 
‘^erved that Lassalle was taking an idealist Hegelian stand. He 
stressed that Lassalle's philosophic writings were superficial and 
eclectic, and the author himself pretentious. 

In a letter to Engels on February 1, 1858, Marx gave a sharp 
criticism of Lassalle’s book The Philosophy of Heraclitus the 
Obscure of Ephesus, He wrote: Heraclitus the Obscure by the 
Lucid Lassalle is basically a very insipid compilation. With each 
of the many images by which Heraclitus works out for himself 
Ihe unity of affirmation and negation, in steps Lassalle and takes 
llio opportunity of treating us— always at full length— to some 
extract from Hegel’s Logic which hardly gains by this process. 
He does it like a schoolboy who has to prove in his exercise 
that he’s got his ‘essence’, ‘appearance’ and ‘dialectical process’ 
down pat.” * 


' Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence^ p. 94. 



Marx kept in touch with Lassalle in the hope that the latter 
would accept his criticism and renounce his erroneous views. In 
fact, however, Lassalle remained a petty-bourgeois democrat even 
though he assured Marx that he supported the latter’s views. 
The socialist views to which La;gsalle slightly inclined at that 
time were a very far cry from scientific communism and sprang 
from various utopian socialist doctrines, mainly those of petty- 
bourgeois socialists. At the end of the 'J850s, the profound dif- 
ferences in outlook and approach to current political issues re- 
sulted in a fundamental divergence of opinion between Marx and 
Engels, on the one hand, and Lassalle, on the other, over (lico 
rotical questions and the tactics of the revolutionary moveincnl. 

In 1859 Marx and Engels wrote a friendly but fairly critical 
review of Lassalle's historical drama, Franz von Sickingen, about 
ail uprising of knights in 1522-23, on the eve of the Peasant War 
in Germany, In their letters to Lassalle (Marx’s dated April 19 
nnd Engels’ dated May 18, 1859) they formulated the key prin- 
ciples of Marxist aesthetics. Their analysis of the literary aspect 
of Lassalle’s drama revolved round the problem of realism, and 
(heir statements on this point constituted, as it were, a foundation 
for their views on the theory and history of literature. 

Marx and Engels believed that realism, as a trend in literature 
and as an artistic method, was the highest achievement in tlic 
development of the arts. They held that the realistic method made 
it possible to give the most adequate, comprehensive and profound 
reflection of reality in artistic form. Realistic portrayal was in no 
sense a copying of reality, but a method of penetrating into the 
essence of phenomena, generalising them in artistic terms, and 
bringing out the typical features of a given epoch. That is pre- 
cisely what Marx and Engels valued in the writings of the great 
realists such as Shakespeare, Cervantes, Goethe, Jialzac and 
Pushkin. In particular, Marx valued Balzac so highly as an un- 
surpassed artist ill depicting the life and customs of French bour- 
geois society in the first half of the 19th century, whose works 
were marked by “profound understanding of real relations”, that 
he intended to write a special work on his Comedie humaine after 
Ixi had finished his own Capital. In an article written in 185^ 
Marx said that the English realists of the 19th century— Dickens, 
Thackeray, Charlotte Bronte and Elizalndli Gaskell- \vcr(* a 
“splendid brotherhood of fiction-writers . . . whose grayihic and 
eloquent pages have issued to the world more political and social 
truths than have been uttered by all the professional politicians, 
j)ublicists and moralists put together”. * 

Marx’s criteria in assessing Lassalle’s drama reflected a pro- 
found understanding of the substance of realism. He noted its 
merits, namely, its excellent composition and liveliness of tlie 
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action. At the same time, he showed how it departed from real- 
istic principles, by its rhetoric and excessively abstract description 
of characters. By turning the characters into “mere mouthpieces 
of the spirit of the time”, * T^assalle deprived them of their 
authenticity and individuality. Another departure from real- 
ism was that the drama lacked a real social background, the 
people. Lassalle had also failed to convey llie historical at- 
mosphere. 

These critical remarks expressed important principles of real- 
istic art. Marx and Engels insisted on authentic portrayal and a 
concrete historical approach to the phenomena depicted. The 
characters must be endowed with convincing individual features 
that reflocl the typical aspects of the nature and mentality of 
the class milieu to which they belong. The author of a truly 
realistic, work does not convoy his ideas to I he reader in the 
form of didactic exhortations but through the medium of full- 
hlooded, lifelike characters, acting on Ihc reader's mind and heart 
by the various means of artistic expression. Marx and Engels 
believed that Lassalle had intensified some of the weaker aspects 
in I ho writing of tho great German poet and playwright, Schiller 
Tianioly, his tendency lowards high-sounding rhetoric which turned 
his characters into abstract, one-dimensional mouthpieces for 
various ideas. In this respect, they preferred Stp^kespoaro to Scliil- 
lor, and told Tjassalio that by i?nitating Schiller's manner he was 
ienoring the need for the realist writer to combine ideological 
d(']dli and lofty ideals with Shakespearean ability to portray 
genuine passions and diverse characters. 

Marx also set a high standard for writers with respect to 
artistic form. He said to Lasscalle: “Since you have written it in 
verse, you might have polished up your iambs with a bit more 
art is try.” 

In their letters to Tjassalle, Marx and Engels also dealt with 
the connection betwc'en literature and life, the contemporary scene. 
Marx did not in any semsc censure T-,assalle for his idea of drawing 
an analogy between the lblh-(*,(mliiry events depicted in the drama 
and the situation in the middle of the lillli century, and pin- 
pointing the truly “tragic conflict that spelled the (lo(mi ... ot 
the revolutionary party of 1 848-49' \ ^ WluU he considered to he a 
mistake was the idealistic and im ^rrect interpretation of the con- 
flict itself and tin' rc'duction of its causes to an allegedly eternal 
ajul abstract “tragedy of nwolntion", deprived of any concrete 
historical, class content. Marx did not criticise Lassalle because 
there was a political tendency in his drama but because it wa>. 
basically incorrect from the [loint of view of the materialist inter 
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pretation of history and the proletarian revolutionary outlook. 
On the whole, Marx and Engels believed that a political tendency, 
the reflection of any political opinion, of this or that outlook, was 
an integral part of any literary work. They took a highly critical 
view of the attempts to place literature above politics, and of the 
various theories of “art for art’s sake”. In the same period, Marx 
censured Frciligrath’s neglect of party interests and remarked 
regretfully that the latter’s departure from a revolutionary position 
had liad a negative efiect on his writings. 

Marx and Engels were deeply convinced that the best books 
must give authentic expression, in vivid artistic form, to the con- 
temporary processes in life, that they must herald progressive 
ideas and champion the interests of society’s progressive forces. 
It was in this noble sense that they understood the concept of 
party spirit in literature. They believed that an organic blend of 
ideological content, aesthetic form and literary craftsmanship, 
which was precisely what Lassallc’s draina lacked, was a neces- 
sary quality of truly realistic art. 

Their critical analysis of Lassalle’s drama was not confined to 
pointing out its literary merits and defects, but also involved fun- 
damental political principles. Marx resolutely censured Lassalle 
for having portrayed the opposition nobility, led by the knight 
Sickingen, as the vehicle of revolutionary ideas. He wrote to 
Lassalle: “Did you not yourself to a certain extent fall into the 
diplomatic error, like your Franz von Sickingen, of placing the 
Lutheran-knightly opposition above the plebeian Miinzer oppo- 
sition?” * 

There was, in fact, good reason for Lassalle’s error. His views 
of the Peasant War in Germany sprang from his general under- 
estimation of the people-’s revolutionary potential, notably, that 
of the peasantry, which he regarded as an altogether reactionary 
class. During the struggle for the various ways of bringing about 
Germany’s national unification and solving the country’s im- 
portant socio-political problems, Lassalle was inclined to side 
with the bourgeois-Junker bloc. In analysing the political ten- 
dencies of Lassalle’s drama, Marx was, in fact, having a discussion 
with him about the motive forces not only of past revolutionary 
events, but of Germany’s future development. 

Marx and Engels did not succeed in their efforts to win Las- 
salle round to their view. In response to their critical remarks 
he wrote to them, among other things, that peasant wars were 
"'not revolutionary”, but were "ultimately— reactionary"'. 2 

The question of ways to unify Germany led to especially serious 
difiercnccs between Marx and Lassalle over the Italian War of 

* Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 110. 

* F. Lassalle, Nachgelassene Brief e und Schriften. Herausgegeben von 
Gustav Mayer, Stuttgart-Berlin, 1922, Bd. 3, S. 205. 
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1859. Lassalle was well aware of the view taken by Marx and 
Engels from the pamphlet, The Po and the Rhine, but far from 
supporliiig them, lie adojited a hostile attitude. In May 1859 he 
issued an anonymous pamphlet in Berlin, entitled The Italian 
War and Prussia's Tasks, voicing solidarity with the Prussophile 
bourgeoisie and the Prussian Junkers, and supporting a plan for 
a dynastic unification of Germany with Prussia at the head. In 
contrast to the appeal for the country’s unification as a democratic 
republic, which Marx issued in 1848, Lassalle favoured the ab- 
sorption of the other states by the Prussian monarchy. His pam- 
])blet was addressed not to I he German people but to the Prussian 
government. 

Lassalle vindicated the Prussian government’s neutralist policy 
and advised it to take advantage of Austria’s difficulties and im- 
jdement its unification programme. Instead of exposing the Bona- 
partist demagogy on the Italian question, Lassalle insisted that in 
Italy Napoleon 111 was working for “a cause that is great and 
just, civilising and supremely democratic, and therefore a cause 
cherished by all peoples”. ^ 

Marx ami Engels expressed their displeasure with Lassalle’s 
pamphlet, justly regarding it as an open attack on their views 
v)n German unification. Marx wrote to Engels on May 18, 1859: 
“Lassalle’s pamphlet is an enormous blunder.” ^ He told Lassalle 
tliat liis stand had nothing in common with that of the proletarian 
revolutionaries. However, Marx continued to keep in touch with 
Lassalle in the hope of persuading him to change his views. 

Lenin explained the fundamental differences between Marx and 
Lassalle in 1859 as follows: “Lassalle was adapting himself to 
the victory of Prussia and Bismarck, to the lack of sufficient 
strength in the democratic national movements of Italy and Ger- 
many. Thus Lassalle deviated towards a national-liberal labour 
policy, whereas Marx encouraged and developed an independent, 
consistently democratic ])olicy hostile to national-liberal cowardice 
(Prussia’s intervcMilion in 1859 against Napoleon would have 
•^limulaled th(» popular nioviuiieiit in Germany).”^ 


ffERR VOGT PAMPHLET 

Marx and Engels believed that one of the important tasks in 
selling up a proletarian party was to protect tlie proletarian 
<adres, which were still in their infancy and had yet to gain in 
strength, from slander and harassment by the ideologists and 

‘ 1". Lassalle, Gesamme lie Reden und Schriften, Berlin. 1019, lUl. I. 
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agents of the bourgeoisie, such as the vulgar democrat Karl Vogt, 
who in December 1859 put out a pamphlet called My Lawsuit 
against the ''Allgemeine Zeitung'' which was full of malicious 
slamler against the proletarian revolutionaries. Vogt was particu- 
larly anxious to denigrate the activity of Marx and his as- 
sociates in the Communist League, and ho depicted them as con- 
spirators who were secretly in touch with the police and printing 
counterfeit money to incite revolution. He sought to casl a slur 
on Das Volk, by alleging that it was a branch of the reactionary 
Bavarian Allgemeine Zeitung and received money from dubious 
'Sources. 

Marx saw Vogt’s attack as an attempl by the bourgeoisie t(^ 
discredit the incipient proletarian party in the eyes of tlie public. 
He did not normally respond to personal a I tacks but this was a 
slur on the party’s honour, and he could not ignore it. He wrote: 
“Only in very rare, exceptional cases, when the party’s interests 
seemed to be involved, as in the Cologne Communist Trial, did I 
give a written reply to the innumerable insults sliower(*d nj)on nn* 
over a i)eriod of ten years in the Gorman and the German- 
American press.” ^ 

Marx’s response lo Vogt’s ])amphlet was Herr Vogt, a pamphlet 
published in London in December 1860, willi a twofold task. The 
first was to expose Vogt himself not as a ca'^nal figure but as “an 
individual representing a whole trend”, ^ and as a typical lackey 
of the bourgeoisie. In addition, while donning tlie mask of a 
democrat and enjoying the reputation of a naturalist, Vogt was 
in fact, as Marx established later, acting as a secret Boiiaparli^t 
agent in the political sphere. 

Marx’s second task was to strengthen the authority of the pro- 
letarian revolutionaries ahiong the masses by showing their past 
and present activity and their views and aims in a true, un 
distorted light. He wrote to Freiligrath on February 2o, 18i‘)0, 
saying that the light against Vogt was of “deciejiv** iin|.f»rl.oice f'u 
the historical vindication of the Party and for its future nosilion 
in Germany”. ^ 

Marx began to collect material for his painphliT at the end oi 
January 1860, and worked on it tirelc.ssly fen- almost a year, tem- 
porarily interrupting even his economic studies. In order to obtain 
information to rebut Vogt’s inventions and to exj)os(* \'ogt him- 
self, he sent over 50 letters to friends, acquaintances and e\en 
strangers in many towns in Europe, and studied a large number 
of dofuiments and various publications. In addition, he went to 
see Engels in Manchester and stayed there from mid-Fobruar> 
1860 to March 25, to discuss the plan for the pohunical work 
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against Vogt, and to look through material which Engels pos- 
sessed on the history of the Communist League. Many of Maix's 
friends failed to undcrsland why he was putting so much elforl 
into this, and believed he was wasting his time. But Marx was 
(luile clear on the main point: he had to convey to the masses 
the ideas of the proletarian party in all their greatness and purity, 
and to deny the enemies of the working class any opportunity to 
denigrate and defame the pajty. 

fn the pamphlet, Vogt wa< presented mainly as a polilical 
figure, but the philosopliical views ('x pressed in his sciciitilh* 
writings were also analysed. With sliarp irony Marx ridiculed 
Vogt's primitive ideas, for the latter belonged with Ludwig Biich- 
nor and Jakob Moleschott to the Cerman vulgar materialist trend 
of the mid-lUlh century. 

Step by step, Marx exposed Vogt's slander of the proletarian 
[)arLy, showing him up as a flagrant liar. Vogt's malicious story 
was such a tissue of lies and contradictory slatements that the 
■fal scoundrel’’ himself liad been unable to lie up all tlie loose 
end^. While hurling I ho foul charge of working with the police 
.ii the proletarian revolutionaries, Vogt carefully glossed over tlie 
tacts of his own base collaboration willi the police authorities. 

In contrast to Vogt’s inventions, Marx gave a true picture of the 
development of the international communist movemenl. On tlie 
ha^is of iiuHierous documents, lie portrayed the heroic slniggle 
<d’ the proletarian revolutionaries to establish a revolutionary 
proletarian organisation. In bold, eonci«^c terms, Marx told the 
-lory of the Coinmnnist League, describing the historical hack- 
grourid to its activity, its riiaracter and aims, and the iin[)Ovt:ince 
of its struggle against sectarian elements and vulgar pett^' -lioiir- 
geoi"'« democrats. 

riie central point of Marx's pamphlet was his exposure of Vogt 
a- a paid Boiiapartist agent. After reading Vogt's book Studies of 
'ho /^leset/t Siluation in Europe which wa^ [lublished in March 
I Sob, Marx was convinced that it had been written on direct 
orders from France and was being used by Napoleon III to overt 
an ideological iiilluenee on European public opinion. Ho wrote; 
“log/ was only one of the innumerable mouthpieces tlirough 
liom the grotesque ventriloquist at the Tuilerics used to project 
his voice in forcigu languages.” ' But Vogt had also rendered 
o'her services to N^apoleon III. Marx revealed that ho had been 
• ojuiecled with the ramified network of Bonapartist agents in 
iiiany eounlries and had in fact been one of its recruiters. 

Documents made ])ublic later, which Marx had not been aware 

at the time, fully conlirined his view that the ‘‘democrat” Vogt 
uad been aetually in the serviec of the Bonapartist government. 
I’hc aceoniits for the expenditure of secret funds by Napoleoii HI. 
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made public after the fall of the Second Empire, showed that in 
August 1859 Vogt received 40.000 francs from the French Em- 
peror. 

Marx exposed the counter-revolutionary nature of Napoleon IITs 
policy, including his role in starting the Italian War. He also 
denounced the Bonapartist demagogy on the national question 
and the notorious “nationalities principle”, which the French 
Emperor had used to disguise his efforts to use the national move- 
ment of the small peoples for his counter-revolutionary ends. Of 
equal importance was Marx’s warning of the danger for the work- 
ing-class movement presented by the flirtation of the Bonapartist 
ruling circles with vacillating elements of the proletariat. 

Marx showed that in respect of Germany the pro-Bonapartist 
stand of Vogt and others of his kind was expressed in their 
Prussophile attitudes and their efforts to spread Prussia’s “uni- 
fying mission”. The critique of those who advocated German 
unification under the aegis of Prussia was, undoubtedly, also 
aimed against Lassalle, although Marx did not name him. Marx 
wrote to Engels on November 26, 1860, saying that Lassalle w^as 
“in point of fact blowing the same horn as Vogt”. * 

The pamphlet Herr Vogt is profound in content and brilliant 
in form. From a literary point of view it ranks among the world’s 
best satirical writings. In a letter to Marx dated December 19, 
1860, Engels wrote: “It is certainly the best polemical work ihal 
you have ever wu’illon''. ^ 

JENNY MARX’S ILLNESS 

Vogt’s slander had a had effect on Marx's wife. Throughout the 
months when Marx was working on his pamphlet against Vogt 
she suffered from nervous tension and frequent attacks of in- 
somnia. She also worked hard to produce a fair copy of the 
pamphlet, and on November 19, when it was finished, she took 
to her bed. The doctor diagnosed smallpox. She had been run 
down and her resistance was so lowered that she had contracted 
the disease despite having been inoculated against it twice. 

This was an especially trying time for Marx. The children had 
to be put into the care of the Liebknechts, who lived nearby. 
Karl and Helene Demuth took turns sitting at Jenny’s bedside. 
Jenny later described the first few days of her illness to Luise 
Weydemeyer as follows: “I was in great suffering. I had severe 
burning pains in my face and was completely unable to sleep. 
1 was mortally anxious about Karl, who took the most tender 
care of me. In the end I lost all use of my outward senses 
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although I was fully conscious all the time. I lay constantly by 
the open window so that the cold November air would blow over 
me, while there was a raging fire in the stove and ice on my 
burning lips, and 1 was given drops of claret from time to time. 
I could hardly swallow, my hearing was getting weaker, and 
finally my eyes closed so that I did not know whether 1 would 
remain enveloped in eternal night.” ^ 

For a whole week they feared for her life. Then came the 
turning point and her condition improved. Marx wrote to Engels 
on November 2G, 1860: “My wife’s condition has, as far as pos- 
sible under the circumstances, improved. It will be a long business. 
But what might be called the paroxysm of the disease has 
passed.” ^ It took Jenny almost two months to recover completely. 

Jenny’s illness upset Karl’s routine, and in the early stages 
he was unable to work at all. lie wrote to Engels: “Writing 
articles is almost out of the question for me. The only occupation 
whicli liclps mo to maintain the necessary quietness of mind is 
mathematics.” ^ 

By the end of December, Jenny was feeling so much better that 
the doclor allowed the children to be sent home. This was a 
great occasion for their parents, who were deeply grieved even by 
the shortest sepcaration from their daughters. But the physical and 
emotional strain during Jenny’s illness had its effect, and hardly 
had Jenny started to improve when Karl himself fell ill in early 
January with an especially acute attack of his chronic liver com- 
plaint tliat ke[)t him in bod for (ilmost the whole month. 


TRIP TO HOLLAND AND GERMANY 

Marx’s illness coincided with another bad ])atch in the family’s 
financial affairs. In early 1861, there was a sharp drop in fees 
from the U.S.A. Because of the impending civil war, the New 
American Cyclopaedia sus])ended publication and the editors of 
the New York Daily Tribune once again, as they had during the 
18.57 crisis, dismissed all their European correspondonls with the 
exception of Marx, whom they asked to refrain from sending in 
reports for a certain time, and after that to send in only one 
artiedo a week instead of tw^o. 

At the end of February, to help put his financial affairs in 
order, Marx went to see his uncle. Lion Philips, a fairly rich 
merchant, who lived in the Dutch city of Zalt-Bommel. He hoped 
that' Philips, who was administering his mother’s estate, could 
help him to obtain some money on account of his share of the 
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inheritance. His hopes were realised and on May 7, 1861, upon 
his return to London, he informed Engels: “I have squeezed £160 
out of my uncle, so that we could repay the greater part of our 
debts.” ‘ 

From Holland, Marx went on to Berlin, the Prussian capital, 
where he stayed from March 17 to April 12, hoping to discuss 
with Lassalle a plan for llie joint publication of a newspaper, 
and also to get himself reinstated as a Prussian subject on the 
strength of an amnesty issued by the Prussian government, fol- 
lowing the accession to the throne of King Wilhelm 1. In Berlin, 
Marx was the guest of Lassalle, whom he was meeting for the 
first time after the 1848-49 revolution. Lassalle and his friend. 
Countess Sophie Hatzfeldt, gave Marx a warm welcome bift made 
a point of advertising their close acquaintaiuie with the famous 
revolutionary thinker to their aristocratic friends. They sought to 
introduce him to their “select society”, held a dinner party at- 
tended by persons of high rank, and took him to the tlieatre. 
Marx had to s])end a tedious evening in a box next to the royal 
box, watching a pompous ballet. He enjoyed even less Freytag’s 
comedy. The Journalists, which was “full of Prussian solf-praise” 

Marx watched a sitting of the Chamber of Deputies from the 
press gallery. Comparing it with the Prussian National Assembly, 
wliich he had seen in September 1848, he found that the change- 
in Prussia’s representative instiUilions had, by no means. Ijoen 
for the better. “A cramped hall. Tiny boxes for the publii . Th< 
deputies sitting on benches (and the “gentlemen” in armchairs), 
au odd mixture of office and school. By comparison the Belgian 
Chamber is simply impressive. Simson or Samson, whatever (he 
I’rcsident is called, gets, his revenge for the kicks he lias received 
from Man!euffel by using his asinine jaw- to atlack— with all 
the grotesque and brutal self-importance of a ministerial door- 
keeper — the cowering philistines below.” - 

Nor were his impressions of his other meetings in Berlin aii\ 
more favourable. He wrote to his cousin Antoinette (Nauuctle: 
Philips, with whom he had made friends during his stay in Zall 
Bommel, that “a world of philistines hemmed me in”. ^ However 
he derived great pleasure from a visit to his friend of sludem 
days, the well-known liistorian, Karl Kdppen. 

However unpleasant Marx Found his particular situation in lh< 
Prussian capital, he observed with satisfaction the signs of grow- 
ing opposition and general ferment. He wrote to Engels: “The 
tone which reigns in Berlin is bold and fri\olous. The Chamber.'- 
are despised.... There is great dissatisfaction with the existing 
press among a large section of the public In these circ\im- 
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:?laiu’cs, it woulfl indeed Ijc liij^lily (ipportune if vve could publisli 
a newspaper in Berlin next year.” * 

However, Marx's talks with Lassalle about jointly publishing a 
iiewst'apcr were unsuccessful. Lassalle’s terms were designed to 
give him full control of the paper. Upon his return to England, 
Marx consulted willi Engels, and sent Lassalle a refusal. Nor 
^\as Marx templed lo collaborate with Lassalle by the latter's 
excessive vanity, haughty manner, and his longing Lo move in 
high society, all ol which Marx had observed at first hand. 

With Lassalle's aid. Marx I steps in Berlin lo get liiniself 
reinstated as a Prussian subject, so as lo be able to live in or at 
least make fairly long visils to Germany jiow and again and to 
lake a hand in guiding the German working-class movement. On 
Marcli 25, t8()l, he sent in his application Lo the Berlin chief of 
police, von Zedlitz. 

Hi.^ request was Inrned dowji even before he left the Prussian 
(a[)ilal, on Ihe pretext liial he had renounced Prussian citizenship 
ei his own accord m 1845. The aulhorities regarded Marx as 
being loo danger(»u> a revolutionary to be allowed lo live in 
l*rus.>ia. He left L.i^salle power of attorney to pursue the matter, 
hut the applications filed by Lassalle on Marx's behalf were also 
rejected in June 1801 by the Berlin chief of police, and in Ihe 
following November ])y the Minister of the Interior. In this con- 
nection Marx wrote that the so-called amnesty was a "mere delu- 
sion. sham and snare". ‘ 

From Berlin Marx paid a short \isit lo Elberfeld, Barmen and 
(lologne. In Cologne, he met the lawyer Schneider, who had acted 
defence counsel at llic Communist Trial in 1852, and also a 
lormer nieinhor of Ihi' GominunisI League, Karl Klein, one of the 
accused in tlie trial. ()n April 19, he weal lo Trier to pay a two- 
day visit to his inotlui*. That was their last meeting, for Ilen- 
liclle Marx died two and a half years later, on November 50, 
18()3. 

From Trier, Marx went, via Aachen, for anotiier visit to Hol- 
land, wdiere he stayed in Rollerdam and Amsterdam, as well as 
/all Boinrnel. Ho returned to London on April 29. 


DEFENCE OF BLANQUI 

During his stay in Ihu’lin Marx learned tliat Blanqui, wdio had 
r(H limed to France following the 1859 amnesty, had boon arrested 
111 Paris in Marcli I8(*)l on a charge of organising a secret society. 
Sophie Hatzfeldt informed Marx that demiicratic-minded circles 
in Berlin were highly indignant over the actions of the Boua]>arl- 
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ist police and expressed sympathy for Blanqui. During the trials 
Blanqui was detained at Mazas prison, where he was brutally 
treated by the prison warders. In the summer of 1861, despite 
lack of evidence, he was sentenced to four years in prison. 

Upon his return to London, Marx launched an active campaign 
to help Blanqui. He arranged with Simon Bernard, a French 
emigrant who had taken part in the 1848 revolution, and Ernest 
Jones, the former Chartist leader, lo hold a meeting in protest 
against Blanqui’s arrest and brutal treatment in prison. At the 
.same time, Marx started corresponding with Louis Watteau, a 
French revolutionary and a close friend of Blanqui’s, who had 
emigrated to Brussels and wrote in the press under the name of 
Denonville. Through Watteau, Marx succeeded in establishing 
contact with Blanqui. Informing Engels of this, Marx wrote on 
June 19, 1861: “Blanqui himself, through Denonville, has thanked 
me and the German proletarian party very warmly ... for our 
sympathy. I think it is very good that we have once again estab- 
lished direct connections with France’s staunchly revolutionary 
party.” ‘ 

Marx took vigorous stops through the press to organise a move- 
ment in defence of Blanqui. In May, he wrote to Countess Hatz- 
feldt requesting her assistance in publicising the harsh treatment 
of Blanqui in prison and circulating a demand for his release. 
Thanks to Marx’s efforts, reports about the fre.sh reprisals against 
Blanqui appeared not only in German, but also in Italian and 
American progressive newspapers. 

Marx gave full backing to Watteau’s intention to issue a pam- 
phlet exposing the Bonapartists who were victimising the fiery 
French revolutionary and keeping him in jail. Through Countess 
Hatzfeldt, he appealed to democratic circles in Germany lo raise 
funds lo cover the cost of issuing the pamphlet. He also look steps 
to raise funds among the emigrants with the aid of the German 
Workers’ Educational Society in London. On November 10, 1861, 
Marx sent Watteau the money collected by the Society, together 
with a letter containing high praise of Blanciui. He wrote: “You 
may be sure that no one could be more concerned than I am 
with the fate of the man whom I have always considered to be 
the head and heart of the proletarian parly in France.” ^ 

MARX AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN RUSSIA 

From the end of the 1850s, Marx kept a close watch on internal 
developments in Russia, gradually reaching the conclusion that 
tsarism had been weakened by its defeat in the Crimean War. 
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Tho war had not merely exposed tsarist Russia’s economic and 
political backwardness, but had also caused widespread disturb- 
ances among the serfs, which were eroding the foundations of the 
feudal serf system. On October 8, 1858, Marx wrote to Engels 
about his view of the growing revolutionary mood in the Russian 
Empire: “The Russian war of 1854-55 . . . has evidently neverthe- 
less hastened the present turn of things in Russia.” ^ That same 
year, Marx observed that the crisis of the serf-holding system was 
rapidly coming to a head, and that there were signs of a develop- 
ing revolutionary situation in Russia, which in turn was weaken- 
ing tsarism as a bastion of European reaction. That is what he 
pointed out in his letters to Engels, emphasising that the “move- 
ment for the emancipation of the serfs in Russia” marked the 
beginning of an internal development that could “cut across her 
traditional foreign policy”. ^ 

Marx also saw clearly the socio-economic causes of the im- 
minent changes in Russia. The obsolete feudal relations were a 
great impediment to the development of capitalism. In this situa- 
tion, the formation of tho capitalist system entailed especially 
acute suffering and hardship for the exploited masses, which were 
labouring iimliT a twofold oppression: that of the feudal landown- 
ers and of the cat)italists. All of this intensiliod tlie revolutionary 
ferment even more. 

Realising that tho collapse of serfdom was inevitable, Marx saw 
that Rus«?ia was faced with a choice of ways in which to abolish 
il, and tliat this was tlie [)oint at issue between the contending 
class forces in the country. The ruling circles, aware that it was 
impossible to govern in the old way, were seeking a way out of 
I lie crisis through reform, while the millions of peasants were 
striving to solve the problem in the radical, revolutionary way. 
Alarx wrote': “Tlie Russian serfs understand emancipation in a 
differenl sense from the government.”^ Marx was fully awari' 
of lh(' disagreement within the ruling class over the reform, and 
the dispu!(‘s between tho liberal landowners and the serfowner^. 
hill he believed that the motive forces behind the reform lay olso- 
wliore. In (-oiilrast to the West-Enropean press, he regarded il 
primarily as the result of the irreconcilable class struggle between 
I lie peasantry and the landowners. 

Even before the peasant reform was introduced Marx com- 
mented on some of its important features, using information 
uliich had leaked into the press, in his articles which appeared 
in Ihc New York Daily Tribune from 1858 to 1860. Two of these - 
‘The Preparation of Peasants’ Reform in Russia” and “the Ihnan- 
cipatiori Question"— dealt wholly with the mooted reform. lie em- 
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phavsised that absolutist governments agreed to the emancipation 
of the peasants only under the pressure of revolution or the 
threat of war. * He was sure that like all such measures taken 
from above, the proposed reform would be inconclusive, merely 
marking a step towards necessary bourgeois changes in Russia, 
and would not be able to resolve all the pressing issues, which 
was something that could be done only through revolution. 

Analysing the proposed reform, Marx showed, even before 
Alexander IPs Manifesto of February 19, 18(31, that it was aimed 
against the people, and was designed to give utmost protection 
to the interests of the landowners and to preserve various aspects 
of the serf system. He believed also that these measures could 
not for long check the degradation and decline of a dying class 
like the landed nobility. For the peasants, the reform was only 
illusory emancipation, a change in the type of bondage, a means 
of robbing them through redemption payments, etc. It would not 
help to abolish their dependence on the landowners. It would 
substitute a “civilised form” of dependence for a “patriarchar' 
one. ^ 

Marx hoped that the tsarist government would not be able to 
>lem the peasant revolutionary movement by this reform, and 
I lull this movement would grow- as the peasants became aware 
of its real significance. He spoke of a possible bourgeois-democrat- 
ic revolution in Russia, pointing out that the government's al- 
lempt to put through its type of reform might be “the signal for 
a tremendous conflagration among the rural populalion of Rus- 
‘^ia'’, ^ That would mean that “the Russian 1793 will hi* at hand", 
wilh a reign of terror, and that this would mark a “turning point 
ill Russian history'’ and would bring it “real and general civilisa- 
tion”. ^ While looking to*a revolutionary outbreak in Russia, Marx 
believed that because of the inadequate development of capitalist 
I’elations it would assume the form of an agrarian revolution, and 
said so, in particular, in a letter to Lassalle oii February 4, 1859. 

On the eve of and during the Crimean War, Marx had believeil 
the rovolul ionary prospects in Russia to be still relatively remote, 
and therefore regarded the country primarily as the mainstay 
of reaction in Europe. Now his views began to change: while 
remaining a firm opponent of autocracy, he increasingly concen- 
l rated oil unofficial Russia, the Russia of the people, who were 
ranged against tsarism within the country itself. He was pleased 
to see evidence that these forces w^orc growing rapidly, and that 
a jiopular revolution was maturing in Russia. From that point on. 
Marx regarded the Russian revolutionary movement— revolu- 
lioiiary Russia— as a counterw^eight to tsarist Russia, and as a 
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constant factor to be reckoned with in overall revolutionary 
strategic plans and in mapping out the possible course of any 
future revolution in Europe. He wrote in June 1858: “There is 
another groat power which. Ion years ago, most powerfully 
cliocked the revolutionary current. We mean Russia. This lime, 
combustible matter has accumulated under her own feet, which 
a strong blast from the West may suddenly set on fire.” ^ In the 
summer of 1858, Marx still believed that revolutionary action in 
Western Europe would trigger off a revolutionary explosion in 
llussia, but the growing peasant disturbances soon suggested that 
the revolution might flare up in Russia before it did in the West, 
and might in fact spread to the West from Russia. In December 
1859, he wrote to Engels: ‘‘In Russia the movement is advancing 
faster than it is in the rest of Europe.” ^ 

Marx saw the Russian revolutionary movement as an ally of 
(he proletariat and democracy in the West. Comparing events in 
Russia with the struggle against Negro slavery in the U.S.A.. 
Marx wrote to Engels on January 11, 1860: “In my opinion, the 
biggest things that are happening in the world today are on the 
oue hand the movement of the slaves in America . . . and on the 
other the movement of the slaves in Russia.” ^ 

Even after the promulgation of the peasant reform in March 
1861, Marx continued to look to a revolutionary outbreak in Rus- 
sia, and his view was borne out by reports of continuing and even 
increasing unrest among the peasants. Marx had good historical 
grounds for regarding the situation in Russia on the eve of and 
during the reform as pre-revolutionary. Lenin subsequently wrote: 
“Even the most cautious and sober politician could not but 
acknowledge the possibility of a revolutionary outbreak and the 
serious danger of a peasant revolt.” ^ That the revolutionary si- 
liiatioii of 1859-61 did not in fact develop into a revolution does 
not detract from the value of Marx’s conclusion that a popular 
l■('volutioll was maturing in Russia, and that a truly inexhaustible 
store of revolutionary energy was latent in her people. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO DIE PRESSE 

Max Friedlander, the editor of the liberal Viennese Die Presse, 
I l ied to get Marx to write for his paper in 1859, and renewed his 
invitation in early June 1861. 

Die Presse had 30,000 subscribers, and was read in Germany 
!is well as Austria. Its considerable popularity at the time was 
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due to its anti-Bonapartist stand on foreign policy issues. How- 
ever, Marx did not send his first articles to Die Presse until 
October 1861, when he became sure that the paper had also taken 
a progressive stand on domestic issues, and had ceased to support 
Chancellor Anton von Schmerling's reactionary domestic policy. 
On September 28, 1861, he wrote to Engels: “The Viennese 
"Presse’ . . . has finally turned against Schmerling, and so it may 
now be possible to have dealings with the paper.” ‘ It was ex- 
tremely important for Marx to be able to spread his views 
directly among the Germans. 

In October 1861, Marx sent two trial articles on the American 
Civil War to Vienna, at the request of the editors. Both were 
approved and prominently featured. Marx was informed that as 
of November 1861 he was being enrolled on the staff of Die 
Presse, with a fee of £1 per article and 10s, per report. 

Many of the articles Marx wrote for Die Presse dealt with the 
American Civil War and its influence on the international situa- 
tion. Marx had good reason to believe that the war would help to 
intensify the revolutionary movement in Europe, and so attached 
much importance to providing European readers with accurate 
reports on developments in the United States. On April 28, 1862, 
he wrote to Engels about the need “to spread correct views about 
this important matter in Germany”. ^ 

A number of articles which Marx wrote for Die Presse dealt 
with the economic situation in England and the standard of living 
of the working people. He gave a vivid picture of the disastrous 
state of England’s textile industry due to the suspension of cotton 
exports from the U.S.A. because of the Civil War. His articles 
“The Crisis in England” and “Needy Workers in England” re- 
vealed the terrible poverty of the unemployed weavers. Marx also 
observed the rising political activity of the English working class, 
which since the decline of the Chartist movement had been 
under the strong influence of trade unionism. 

Marx’s articles in Die Presse continued to expose the corrupt 
regime of the Second Empire with its vast expenditure on arms 
and the extravagance of the court. Following the armed inter- 
vention by France, England and Spain in Mexico, which began 
in 1861, Marx wrote a number of articles to expose Napoleon Ill’s 
foreign-policy ventures. He showed that the real purpose of the 
intervention, launched on the pretext of combating anarchy, was 
to overthrow the progressive government of Juarez, and to turn 
the Mexican Republic into a colony of the European Powers. 
Marx’s articles on the intervention in Mexico were a fresh con- 
tribution to the fight against colonialism. 
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The bourgeois editors of Die Presse regarded many of Marx’s 
articles as being too revolutionary. By the end of 1861, Marx 
realised that some of his articles were not being printed. He 
wrote to Engels on December 27, 1861: “The wretched Presse 
has hardly published half my articles.” * Among the unprinted 
articles were some dealing with the Mexican expedition and con- 
demning the European Powers’ policy of colonial aggrandisement. 

In 1862 the editors reduced their publication of Marx’s articles 
even further. Just before the second World Industrial Fair 
op(*ned in London in 1862, Friedlander tried to confine Marx’s 
writing entirely to reports on the exposition, with no more than 
one article a week on other matters. The upshot was that in 
December 1862 Marx stopped writing for the paper. 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 

END OF CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE N, y. DAILY TRIBUNE 

From the spring of 1861, Marx and Engels concentrated their 
attention on developments in the United States. The election as 
President, in 1860, of the Republican Party candidate, Abraham 
Lincoln, an opponent of Negro slavery, who believed that the 
first step towards its abolition should be to limit the territory on 
which it was being practised, induced the Southern slave-owners 
lo rise in open revolt. One by one. the Southern States declared 
their secession from the Union. On February 4, 1861, the re- 
fjresentatives of the secessionist states set up a separate Southern 
Confederation. On April 12, 1861, the rebel troops launched 
military operations against the armed forces of the Union. This 
was the start of a civil war on an unprecedented scale. 

Marx saw the American Civil War, which continued until April 
1865, as an event of great historical importance, and wrote over 
10 articles on it, mostly for Die Presse, The military aspect was 
still commented upon by Engels. After December 1862, however, 
Marx was no longer able to report on the course of the war in the 
periodical press. He was forced to break with Die Presse and the 
disfiatch of his articles to the New York Daily Tribune stopped 
even earlier. His contributions to the latter, following a decade 
of continuous collaboration, began to taper off in early 1861, when 
I he editors suggested that he should temporarily suspend sub- 
mitting reports. The publication of his articles was not resumed 
until October. However, in March 1862, Marx had to break with 
the Tribune when supporters of a compromise with the Southern 
Elates gained the upper hand on its editorial board. 
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Marx’s break with the Tribune and then with Die Presse once 
again played havoc with his earnings. Instead of calmly con- 
tinuing the writing of his economic work, which he had resumed 
in 1861, he was forced into frantically searching for a means of 
subsistence. In early 1863, Marx even considered working as a 
railway clerk, but was rejected because of his poor handwriting. 
The situation improved somewhat towards the end of 1863, when 
he inherited a small estate from his mother. 

Thus, for reasons beyond his control, Marx dealt in his journal- 
istic writings only with the early stages of tlie American Civil 
War, but these were well supplemented by his letters to 
Engels and other persons ranging over the whole period of the 
war and containing incisive political comments on events and 
personalities. 

Marx considered the events in the United States as a keen- 
sighted sociologist, a passionate fighter against reaction and a 
champion of the common interests of the American and European 
working people. His articles and letters revealed the economic 
and social roots of the American Civil War and analysed its char- 
acter and motive forces. The war was caused by the struggle 
between two social systems: the capitalist “system of free labour’’ 
predominant in the Northern States, that is, the wage labour of 
industrial workers, and the labour of artisans and also of farmers: 
and the system of slavery, the precapitalist form of exploitation 
of the direct producers, prevailing in the South. “The struggle has 
broken out because the two systems can no longer live peacefully 
next to each other on the North-American continent.” ' The con- 
tinuation of slavery was becoming increasingly incompatible with 
the capitalist development of the United States. 

Marx emphasised that the Civil War centred round the issue 
of slavery. In October 1861, he wrote: “As can be seen the whole 
movement rested and continues to rest on the question of slavery. 
Not in the sense of whether the slaves within the existing slave- 
holding states should be freed immediately, but whether 20 mil- 
lion free citizens of the North should continue to submit to the 
oligarchy of 300,000 slave-owners; whether the vast territories 
of the Republic should become nuclei of free states or of slavery: 
finally, whether the national policy of the Union should adopt 
as its motto the armed spread of slavery in Mexico, Central and 
South America.” ^ 

Referring to the historical origin of the Civil War in America. 
Marx said that the fight between the antagonistic forces— the 
industrial North and the slave-holding South— had been the 
“moving power of its history for half a century”. ® In this 
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struggle, he stressed in an article entitled “The Civil War in North 
America”, the South had constantly acted as a militant, aggressive 
force, scoring one victory after another over the North on the 
issue of slavery. The success of the slave-owning oligarchy was 
due to the fact that it had always met with support from the 
big bourgeoisie in the Northern States, who were linked with the 
slave-owning planters and who made their money by trading in 
cotlon and other products of slave labour. “All the periodically 
repealed attempts since 1817 to resist the mounting onslaughts by 
the slave-owners” had foundered on this counter-revolutionary 
alliance. ‘ Meanwhile the progressive circles of the bourgeoisie, 
mainly the industrial bourgeoisie, had also intensified their 
struggle against slavery, and together with the mass popular 
movement against slavery this resulted in Lincoln’s victory in 
the presidential elections. 

Marx exposed the lies in the British bourgeois press concern- 
ing the allegedly peaceable nature of the secession, and firmly 
rebutted the attempts of the European press to obscure the true 
aims of the slave-owners of tlie South and present them as cham- 
pions of State rights in the face of the Federal Government’s 
encroachments, as champions of local autonomy who wore merely 
acting in self-defence. Marx stressed that in the South a small 
exploiling clique was engaged in a usurpatory act which ran 
counter to the interests of the vast majority of the population 
even in the Southern States. Quite apart from the Negroes, the 
slave-owning oligarchy in the vSouth “is opposed by many mil- 
lions of so-called ‘poor whites' ... whoso condition can be com- 
pared only with that of the Roman jdebeians in the period of 
Rome’s extreme decline”. ^ The secession was in fact a counter- 
revolutionary rebellion, a slave-owners’ riot, and not in any 
sense a “defensive war, but an aggressive war, a war to spread 
and perpetuate slavery”. ^ 

While stressing that the North was fighting a progressive war, 
Marx sharply condemned the indecision and hesitation displayed 
by bourgeois circles in the Northern States, and criticised the 
bourgeois republican government for its unwillingness from the 
outset to turn the war into a nation-wide revolutionary one. Marx 
saw this as an expression of the limited nature of U.S. bour- 
geois democracy. It was this policy during the initial stages of the 
war that was the main cause of the Northerners’ military de- 
feats, despite their superiority in terms of economic potential 
and manpower. 

Marx wrote with indignation that the Northern Army was in- 
fested with reactionary officers, who sympathised with the South- 
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erners. He criticised the Northern leaders most strongly for their 
policy on the Negro issue. Fearful of revolutionary upheavals, 
they were at first unwilling to allow Negroes to enlist. Marx be- 
lieved that enlisting Negroes in the Northern Army would have 
had a tremendous impact on the course of the war, greatly in- 
creasing the North’s chances and undermining the position of 
the Southern slave-owners. On August 7, 1862, he wrote to En- 
gels: “A single Negro regiment would have a remarkable effect 
on Southern nerves.” ^ 

Marx never tired of stressing that the fight against slavery was 
in the interests of the U.S. working people, the proletariat above 
all, because slavery was an obstacle to the unity of the working 
class, divided the whites and the blacks in their struggle against 
their exploiters, and weakened the working-class movement. “In 
the United States of North America, every independent move- 
ment of the workers was paralysed so long as slavery disfigured 
a part of the Republic.” ^ 

Marx believed that the decisive role in the fight against slav- 
ery would be played by the people. He expected the freedom-lov- 
ing American farmers and workers to exort a powerful influence 
on the government of the North and make it change its mode of 
warfare. The mounting activity of the masses in the course of 
the Civil War would transform it into a real revolution in whose 
flames both the rule of the planters’ oligarchy and the treacher- 
ous schemes of their accomplices in the North would collapse. 
Marx felt sure that “the North will finally make war seriously, 
adopt revolutionary methods and throw over the domination of 
the border slave statesmen”. ^ In August 1862, he wrote: “Up to 
now we have witnessed only the first act of the Civil War — the 
constitutional conduct of the war. The second act, the revolution- 
ary conduct of the war, still lies ahead.” ^ 

Marx’s forecasts were fully borne out. In the second halt of 
1862, mass popular pressure forced the Lincoln government to 
implement a number of revolutionary-democratic measures which 
ultimately brought victory to the North. Marx welcomed Lin- 
coln’s acts— the permission to form Negro regiments, the law on 
the confiscation of rebel property, etc. He was especially pleased 
with Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation issued on September 
22, 1862, freeing all Negro slaves owned by rebel planters. Marx 
saw clearly the shortcomings of a proclamation that freed the 
slaves without giving them land, but he emphasised its tremen- 
dous revolutionary importance. In his article “On the Events in 
North America”, he said Lincoln’s Proclamation was the “most 
important document in American history since the foundation of 
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the Union”. * It marked the transition to a new stage of the war — 
a war fought the revolutionary way. 

Marx gave a vivid description of President Lincoln as an out- 
standing statesman who heeded the voice of the people. Marx 
liked Lincoln as a man of the people and a plebeian in sentiment 
and way of life. Marx stressed his simple manners, his efficien- 
cy, his refusal to posture and to engage in high-flown rhetoric. 
While criticising Lincoln for his bourgeois limitations and a cer- 
tain inconsistency, Marx praised his actions highly; “In the his- 
tory of the United States and of mankind, Lincoln will rank 
alongside Washington!” ^ 

Marx also assessed the Civil War in the light of the overall 
prospects of tiie revolutionary movement. He believed that the 
struggle to destroy Negro slavery was a prime factor in rallying 
both the American working class and the whole international 
[)rolelariat. He observed that the slave-holders’ rebellion had 
sounded the “tocsin for a general holy crusade of property against 
labour”, ^ and that the future of the working people of the whole 
world hinged on the victory or defeat of the North. He believed 
that however hard the American bourgeoisie Iried to appropriate 
(he fruits of the people’s victory, or preserve Negro inequality, 
the abolition of slavery in the U.S.A. by revolutionary means 
would give a powerful impetus to the liberation struggle on either 
side of the Atlantic. That is why he attached such importance 
to solidarity between the European working class and the Amer- 
ican Abolitionists, and the oppressed Negroes themselves. All his 
articles about the American Civil War drove home the idea that, 
regardless of nationality and colour, the working people of all 
countries have a common interest, and this was a further elabora- 
tion of the principle of proletarian internationalism. 

ENGLISH WORKERS’ MOVEMENT IN SUPPORT 
OF THE NORTH 

Marx believed that protests by the English working class 
against the intention of English ruling circles to intervene open- 
ly in support of the South h id played a major part in educating 
the proletariat in a spirit of international solidarity. From the very 
beginning of the war, the English government supported the 
Southern planters, supplying them with arms and other materials 
and allowing their ships to be built in English shipyards. The 
English bourgeoisie and aristocracy were plotting to intervene 
against the North and establish a coalition of reactionary Euro- 
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pean states to give armed assistance to the South. However, these 
schemes were vigorously resisted by. the English people, partic- 
ularly the working class. 

Ill his articles “English Public Opinion'’ and “A London Work- 
ers’ Meeting”, among others, Marx considered active influence 
on foreign policy as a key task before the revolutionary proletar- 
iat and showed that the English working class had remained true 
to its internationalist duty. At the numerous meetings beginning 
in the winter of 1861 the English workers voiced their determina- 
tion lo prevent the disgraceful aggression in defence of slavery. 
Marx said that the English working class remained steadfast even 
in the face of severe privation caused by the crisis in the texiile 
industry due lo the American Civil War. The government did not 
succeed in taking advantage of the workers’ indigence and gen- 
erating hatred among them for the Northern States. 

Despite the efforts of the ruling elite, there was growing sym- 
pathy in England for the North. Mass workers’ meetings were 
held in London, Manchester and Sheffield in 1802 and 1803 to 
voice solidarity with the fighters against Negro slavery. On March 
26, 1863, Marx attended a most imiu’essive workers’ meeting held 
at St. James’s Hall by the London Trades Council. Unlike En- 
glish bourgeois-aristocratic circles, speakers at the meeting voiced 
resolute support for the Northern government. Describing his 
impressions of the meeting to Engels, Marx wrote on April 9, 
1863: “The workers themselves spoke excellently, with a complete 
absence of middle-class rhetoric and without in the least con- 
cealing their opposition to the capitalists.” ^ 

Marx valued this internationalist stand by the English proletar- 
iat most highly. In October 1863 he observed: “The English 
working class has won undying glory in history by rebut ling 
through enthusiastic mass meetings I he repeated attempts by the 
ruling classes to intervene in favour of the Anierican slave-owners, 
although the continuation of the American Civil War means the 
most terrible suffering and privation for a million English 
workers.” ^ 

Marx’s articles on the anti-interventionist campaign of the 
English workers taught the proletariat how to work out and as- 
sert its own revolutionary line in international conflicts. 

MARX’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE POLISH 
INSURRECTION OF 1863-64 

Another centre of revolutionary struggle erupted in early 1863. 
On January 22 and 23, guerrilla warfare started and a national 
liberation insurrection broke out in the Polish lands belonging to 
tsarist Russia. 
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Marx thought it most significant that, in contrast to earlier 
Polish uprisings, this one began against the background of re- 
volutionary upsurge not only in Western but also in Easlern 
Europe, in Russia, where revolutionary ferment continued among 
the masses because of discontent with the 1801 reform. Tins 
opened up new prospects for the insurrection in the Polish lands. 
Marx and Engels believed that, given a favourable turn of events, 
it c.ould become llie slarting-point for an all-European revolution. 
They expected the Polish insurrection lo help spark off a Rus- 
sian revolution, and Ihen together with it to carry the revolution- 
ary flames into neighbouring Germany, particularly Prussia, then 
going through an acute political crisis, and also into the other 
West-European countries. On February 13, 1863, Marx wrote 
to Engels: “What tio you say about this Polish business? One 
thing is clear, lhat the era of revolution has fairly opened in 
Europe again.... Let us Jio])e lhal this lime the lava will fh)w 
from East to West, and not the otlier way round.” * 

Throughout the insurrection, Marx and Engels wrote to each 
Ollier analysing Ihe insurgents’ chances of victory and the impact 
of the Polish events on the revolutionary movements in other 
countries, keeping a close watch on the slruggle between ihe 
parties within I ho insurgenl camp, ami assessing the foreign po- 
litical forces influencing the course of the insurrection. 

Marx and Engels believed lhat the success of the insurrection 
depended primarily on Iwo factors: the participation of the broad 
mass of Polish peasants in I ho struggle and an agrarian revolu- 
tion in Russia, which would help integrate the Polish people’s 
liberation struggle with the Russian revolutionary movement. 
Their views coincided with those of the Russian revolutionary 
democrats and the members of the “Red” revolutionary party in 
Poland, which had been set up in 1861. The most far-sighted 
Russian and Polish revolutionaries worked hard to unite the re- 
volutionary forces of Russia and Poland. In 1862 they concluded 
an agreement that the Russian revolutionaries would support a 
Polish insurrection planned for the spring of 1863. Although Marx 
and Engels were not aware of this arrangement they, too, hoped 
that given the right conditions the Polish insurrection would pro- 
vide an impetus lo revolutionary action by masses of peasants in 
Russia and would obtain powerful support from the Russian re- 
volution. 

However, by the summer of 1863, Marx and Engels reached 
the conclusion that the Polish insurrection’s chances of success 
were dwindling, and observed with regret that the movement in 
Poland had failed to develop into an agrarian revolution, while 
in Russia the peasant unrest began to subside. Marx saw the 
main cause of the unsuccessful development of the Polish insur- 
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rection in the fact that the overall leadership of the insurgent 
forces had been seized by the “White” party, which did not look 
to mass revolutionary struggle but to assistance from France and 
England. The “White" party, representing the interests of the 
big landowners and the bourgeois elite, was doing its utmost to 
prevent the Polish insurrection from developing into a peasant 
revolution. The “Whites” laid claims to Ukrainian and Byelorus- 
sian lands. They established contacts with Polish aristocrats 
abroad. Through Prince Czartoryski, who lived in Paris, they 
maintained relations with the governments of Napoleon III and 
Palmerston. The pro-Western policy of the “Whites”, like their 
conservative stand on the peasant question, had a fatal effect on 
the insurgent movement. On August 15, 1863, Marx wrote to En- 
gels: “The Polish business has been totally ruined by that Boust- 
rapa, ’ and the influence which the Czartoryski party has gained 
through his intrigues.” ^ 

In a number of his letters to Engels, Marx denounced the pro- 
vocative policy pursued by France and England with respect to 
the Polish insurgents, showing that the ruling circles of these 
states were in fact acting as accomplices in suppressing the in- 
surrection, in covertly helping tsarism to carry out its punitive ope- 
rations. The governments of France and England made hypocritical 
professions of sympathy for the insurgents, but at the crucial 
moment abandoned them to the mercy of fate. They went through 
diplomatic motions, but gave the Poles no real assistance. Marx 
stressed that France and England had intervened in Polish affairs 
because they had an axe to grind. Napoleon III was hoping to 
aggravate the international situation and create a favourable op- 
portunity for seizing the left bank of the Rhine and for other ven- 
tures. Marx saw through the French Emperor’s schemes 
soon after the insurrection began. On February 21, 1863, 
he wrote to Engels: “What 1 fear most in the Polish 
business is that the pig Bonaparte will find a pretext for moving 
up to the Rhine and extricate himself again from a very sticky 
situation.” ® 

Marx also realised the true motives behind Palmerston’s dec- 
laration of sympathy for the Polish insurrection: the English 
Prime Minister was hoping to complicate Russia’s diplomatic po- 
sition, provoke France into action and frustrate the incipient 
Franco-Russian rapprochement after the Crimean War. 

From the very outset Marx had no doubt that the Prussian 
government headed by Bismarck would give tsarism the most 
active assistance in putting down the insurrection, and he was 
proved right. On February 8, 1863, the tsarist and Prussian gov- 

* A nickname for Napoleon III. 

* Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 30, S. 369-70. 

3 Ibid., S. 332. 
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ernments signed a convention of joint suppression of the insur- 
gents, a counter-revolutionary act which the Prussian liberal 
bourgeoisie actually supported, having confined itself to some 
timid criticism of it in the Provincial Diet. Marx angrily denounced 
the cowardice of the Prussian liberals, who were grovelling to 
Bismarck. 

For his part, Marx did his utmost to help the Polish insurgents. 
He believed that the sympathy for the oppressed Polish people 
among workers and democratic circles in Western Europe should 
be used both to organise the most effective assistance to the Poles 
and to consolidate the international brotherhood of the work- 
ers of all countries. Marx encouraged the German Workers’ Edu- 
cational Society in London to support the Poles, and organised 
the raising of funds in aid of the Polish insurgents among Ger- 
man workers in England, Switzerland, the United States and Ger- 
many herself. 

In September 1863 Marx warmly responded to a request from 
the Polish Colonel Lapinski to help form a German legion to 
support the insurgents. On September 12, 1863, he informed En- 
gels; “The thing itself would be excellent”, ' requesting him to 
arrange the collection of the necessary money in Manchester. 
Whereas in early 1848, Marx was quite right in regarding Hcr- 
wegh and llornstedt’s idea of artificially causing a revolution in 
Germany by sending in an emigre legion .as a dangerous gamble, 
the dispatch of a German volunteer detachment to Poland in 1863 
was a totally different matter. Marx believed that this would be 
an effective form of international support for an insurgent move- 
ment that had already started in the country itself, a revolution- 
ary act similar to the participation of foreign volunteers in Gari- 
baldi’s campaigns in Sicily and Southern Italy. However, the 
Lapinski expedition did not take place, not only because of lack 
of funds, but also, apparently, because of the negative attitude 
on the part of the “Whites” to the idea of sending foreign rev- 
olutionary legions to help the insurgents. 

From the experience of the Polish insurrection and the solida- 
rity campaign Marx and Engels drew the conclusion that the 
Polish people’s national liberation struggle could succeed only in 
close alliance with the revolutionary movement in Russia and 
with the European working class. They believed that an impor- 
tant condition for victory was for the oppressed nation to combine 
its struggle for national independence with internal revolutionary 
change, above all, with a democratic solution of tlie agrarian 
question in the interests of the broad peasant masses. 
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WORK ON A PAMPHLET ABOUT POLAND 


Marx also hoped to help the insurgents through the periodical 
press. As soon as he learned about the convention which Prus- 
sia and Russia had concluded on joint suppression of the insur- 
rection, ho decided, together with Engels, to write a special 
pamphlet about Poland to help expose the police collaboration be- 
tween Berlin and Si. Petersburg and to induce Germany’s dem- 
ocratic circles to take resolute action in defence of Poland 
and against domestic reaction. Marx was to write the historico- 
diplomatic and Engels the military part of the projected pamph- 
let. In a letter to Marx at the end of February 1863, Engels 
sketched out a rough plan and proposed the following title: Ger- 
many and Poland, Politico-Military Reflections on the Polish In- 
surrection of 1863, 

The pamphlet was not completed mainly because of Marx’s ill 
health. In March he had an acute attack of his liver complaint, 
and this continued until the end of May. Nevertheless in these 
three and a half months, he did a vast amount of preparatory 
work. He look notes from almost 50 books, filling up two large 
notebooks and a smaller one. Examining the Polish question in 
connection with the policies pursued by the leading European 
powers, Marx made a study of the documents, memoirs, corre- 
spondence, and historical writings bearing on the diplomatic and 
domestic history not only of Poland, but also of Russia, Prus- 
sia and France. The smaller notebook also contained numerous 
extracts from the press about the progress of the 1863 insur- 
rection. 

Marx subsequently collated all this material in a systematic 
way, classifying it by subject, and arranging each subject in 
chronological order. This gave him two rough manuscrijits. One 
of them entitled “The Prussian Scoundrels” dealt with Prusso- 
Polish relations from 1640 to 1863, and the other, without a title, 
was a chronological record of the history of Polish-French rela- 
tions. When he set out to write the pamphlet itself, he used the 
preparatory material to produce two versions of the first chapter. 
He began with the Middle Ages, going up to 1792 in the first 
draft, and up to 1770 in the second, a more polished one, entitled 
“Poland, Prussia and Russia”. That was the state of his work 
at the end of May 1863. On May 29, he informed Engels: “De- 
spite repeated attempts, I have not finished the Polish story”. * 
Marx and Engels appear to have stopped writing the pamphlet 
because they decided that it would take too much time to com- 
plete, and that it could not be published early enough to be of 
any practical use to the insurrection. 


* Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 30, S. 350. 
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However, the extant manuscripts not only reveal Marx’s overall 
scheme, but also help to determine the content of a sizable part 
of the work he was going to write. The rough manuscript of 
The Prussian Scoundrels” and in part the initial versions of 
the first chapter ti'ace the lerrilorial ambitions of Prussia and 
tsarist Russia with respect to Poland over a period of two cen- 
turies. Marx concentrated on exposing Prussia and ‘'attacking the 
decrepit house of the Hohenzollerns”. ^ The pam])hlet was a con- 
tinuation and elaboration of Marx’s articles in which he had cas- 
tigated the Prussian reactionaries beginning with the period pre- 
ceding the 1848 revolution. 

Marx described in detail the rise of the Rrandenbiirg line of 
the Hohenzollern dynasty, showing the petty intrigues, deceit 
and treachery by which they had managed to wrest control of the 
Duchy of Prussia from Poland, thereby increasing their territory 
and acquiring the royal title. As the Polish aristocratic republic 
declined, the former vassal acted true to form, revenging himself 
with the baseness of a lackey on his former suzerain, and like a 
jackal seizing upon every opportunity to snatch at his prey. 
Marx’s manuscripts show Prussia's treacherous role in the three 
partitions of J^)land elfocted in the late 18th century in close al- 
liance with Isarist Russia and Austria. Marx believed that parti- 
cipation in the parlilion of Poland was the decisive factor behind 
Prussia’s rise. Since then, Prussia had played the part of gendarme 
in every uprising of the Polish people. Marx gave a vivid pic- 
ture of the ignominious and brutal methods Prussia used to carry 
out her conquests. He described the acts of the Prussian militar- 
ists in Iceland on the eve of the first partition as follows: “In 
early 1771, wlnde regions of Prussian Poland were overrun by 
Prussian mercenaries, who perpetrated unheard-of plunders, atro- 
cities, infamies and all manner of brutalities.” ^ 

In his manuscripts, Marx elaborated the idea, using the policy 
pursued by Hohenzollern Prussia and tsarist Russia towards Po- 
land as an example, that joint enslavement of other nations shack- 
les the oppressors to each other and intensifies their mutual de- 
pendence, with the strojiger becoming to a large extent the ruler 
of the destinies of the weaker. He saw the fact that the Prussian 
kings had relied on tsarist llussia in seizing Polish territory as 
one of the main reasons for the Hohenzollerns’ servile devolion 
to the tsar of Russia, l^russ^a and tsarist Russia were also held 
together by their common hatred for the European revolutionary 
movement, the bourgeois revolution of the late 18th century and 
the liberatory influence it had exerted on Europe. The Hohenzol- 
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lerns and the Romanovs always regarded the Polish people’s urge 
to restore Poland’s independence as an expression of a revolu- 
tionary tendency. “Since the Jacobin war . . . Prussia has seen 
Poland as the Eastern analogy of France and a revolutionary 
crater.’’ ' 

One idea that runs right through Marx’s manuscripts is that 
ever since the establishment of Prussia the Hohenzollerns had 
pursued a policy towards Poland which, far from having any- 
thing in common with Germany’s true interests, in fact clashed 
with these interests and inflicted harm both on the neighbour- 
ing Slav peoples and on the Germans themselves. As in 1848-49, 
Marx developed the idea that the Prussian monarchy was the 
main obstacle to German unification by revolutionary-democratic 
means, and that its overthrow should be the first step in Ger- 
many’s revolutionary development. At the height of his work on 
the pamphlet, he wrote to Engels: “Since Poland’s existence is 
necessary for Germany, but impossible alongside the state of 
Prussia, the latter state, Prussia, must be wiped off the face of 
the earth.’’ * 

Another task Marx set himself in the planned pamphlet was to 
expose the treacherous policy of the Western powers, especial- 
ly of the Bonapartist Second Empire, towards beleaguered Po- 
land. Taking the history of Franco-Polish relations as his exam- 
ple, Marx showed that both during the period of absolutism and 
of bourgeois domination, the rulers of France invariably used Po- 
land as a pawn in their diplomatic calculations and moves, mak- 
ing the Polos shed blood for alien interests. While tantalising 
them with hopes of independence, they did everything to prevent 
its restoration. The English bourgeoisie conducted a similar poli- 
cy on the Polish question. 

Marx traced the diplomatic struggle between the powers over 
Poland in close connection with his analysis of the internal socio- 
economic and political development both in these countries and 
in Poland herself. In his manuscripts, he studied the social struc 
ture of Polish society and the class composition of the national 
liberation movement. He observed that the anti-Polish policy 
pursued by Prussia, Austria and Russia enjoyed the support of 
the corrupt Polish aristocracy, which was even prepared to give 
up its national independence so long as it retained its feudal 
privileges. Because the national bourgeoisie was weak, the prog- 
ressive sections of the Polish gentry had long carried the banner 
of struggle against the aristocratic oligarchy and in support of 
national independence. The Polish aristocracy, said Marx, “should 
be distinguished from the Polish gentry, which in Poland 


' Central Party Archives of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism. 
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had the same status as the bourgeoisie in the European 
states”. ^ 

Marx showed the leading circles of the Polish gentry as prog- 
ressive and receptive to the liberatory ideas of the day and the 
ideals of the French bourgeois revolution by citing their resistance 
to the partition of Poland, and their attempts to clear the way 
inside the country for political and social progress. From this 
standpoint, he praised the Constitution of May 3, 1791, which 
had resulted from the struggle by the Polish patriotic forces 
against the aristocratic clique. Despite their limitations for class 
reasons, these revolutionaries continued to play a prominent part 
in the struggle for Poland’s liberation, and in Polish uj)risings 
against alien oppression, beginning with the 1794 uprising by 
Tadeusz Kosciuszko. 

Marx’s manuscripts on Poland constitute an important part of 
his theoretical legacy on the national question. They also enable 
us to take a closer look at his creative methods, and show that 
whatever the sphere he dealt with he was always highly con- 
scientious as a scientist in working for the interests of the op- 
pressed. 


IN THE GERMAN WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIETY IN LONDON 

In the 1860s, Marx was highly active in the German Workers’ 
Educational Society in London. He and Engels had withdrawn 
from the organisation in September 1850, when it was under the 
influence of sectarian elements. Towards the end of the 1850s, 
the situation had changed, and a prominent part began to be 
played in the Society by Johann Eccarius, Friedrich Lessner and 
other proletarian revolutionaries who sought to overcome the sec- 
tarian mistakes of the old leadership and to establish closer con- 
tacts between the Society, English working-class organisations 
and proletarian elements of other nationalities. Accordingly, Marx 
was able to resume his work in the Society. 

He sought to educate the workers in a spirit of international 
solidarity, and it was on his initiative that in 1861 the Society 
held a meeting of French and German workers which unanimous- 
ly adopted a protest against Rlanqui’s arrest. 

During the Polish insurrection, Marx worked hard to turn the 
Society into a centre for organising concerted action by the 
. West-European workers in support of the Polish national libera- 
tion movement. Together with other proletarian and democratic 
emigrant circles, the Society took part in action by English and 
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French workers in defence of Poland, and its representatives at- 
tended the meetings and rallies staged for that purpose in Lon- 
don, notably the one held at St. James's Hall on July 22, 1863. 

In October 1863, Marx wrote on behalf of the Educational So- 
ciety an appeal for raising funds in aid of the Polish insurrection- 
ists. The appeal siiiiimed up his views on the importance of the 
Polish question for Germany, views which he had expressed in 
his unfinished manuscripts on Poland. His main thesis was: 
“There can be no independent and united Germany without an 
independent Poland.” He accused the German bourgeoisie of 
“dumbly, idly and indifferently viewing the massacre of a heroic 
people”, and stressed that the struggle for Poland’s independence 
was a vital cause of the proletariat, especially of the German 
proletariat. ''Poland's restoration must be blazoned in fiery letters 
on its banner.” ^ 

The appeal was issued as a handbill and was circulated among 
German emigrants in England in the latter half of November. 
On Marx’s instructions 50 copies were sent to Germany for distri- 
bution among workers. 

Marx’s activities in the Educational Society helped to streng- 
then his ties with the leading representatives of the proletarian 
jnovement. He became more widely known not only among Ger- 
man emigrant workers, but also in those circles of the Englisli 
and the French working-class movement with which the Society 
maintained constant contact. 


LOSS OF A FRIEND 

Wilhelm Wolff, who came to live in Manchester in the autumn 
of 1853, was active in helping Marx and Engels to organise the* 
working class. He warmly supported Marx’s Appeal on Poland. 
On December 2, 1863, Wolff wrote to Jenny Marx: “As soon as 
I read the first few lines, I realised that this short vigorous ap- 
peal could have come from no one but the Moor.” ^ Wolff did his 
utmost to circulate the appeal among German emigrants in Man- 
chester, believing that it would help to overcome the nationalistic 
attitudes still taken by some of them. 

Marx regarded Wolff as his next best friend after Engels, and 
constantly consulted with him on the most important political 
problems. For his part, Wolfi sought to help Marx in his party- 
political activity. 

In the 1860s, Wolff was frequently seriously ill, his health 
having been undermined by his terms in Prussian prisons and 

^ Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd: 15, S. 576-77. 
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the privalions of life in omigralion. Feeling IhaL the end was 
ai)j)r()acliing, Wolff made a will at the end of December 1803 
leaving Marx and bis family most of his small savings. This mon- 
ey largely helped Marx lo complete his work on Volume One of 
Capital. 

On May 3, 1804, Marx went to Manchester to visit his dying 
friend. Wolff, who had Ix'en in a coma, regained consciousness 
briefly, showed signs of having recognised Marx and Engels, and 
then relapsed again. He died on May 9. Marx wrote to his wife: 
“With him we liave lost one of our few friends and comrades-in- 
arms. He was a man in the best semse of (he word." ‘ 

At Wolff’s funeral oji May 13, Marx delivered a short oration, 
and was so grief-siricken lhal he had lo pause several times. 


MARX AND THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
OF GERMAN WORKERS 

The revival of working-class aclivily in Germany, Ihe German 
workers’ desire lo iniile Ibeir forces and lake an independent 
stand on the issii(*s of concern lo (be peo[)l(‘ induced Lassalle to 
slart agitating for a political workers’ organisalion. He claimed 
lo be Ibe theorist and leader of Ibe German working-class juove- 
menl, and strove lo formnlale its programme and tactics. 

Marx leariK'd of the main points of Lassalle's platform during 
the latter’s stay in London in ,luly and August 1802, before the 
start of bis mass agilalioji in Ciermany. Lassalle held that the 
workers must try to win social emancipation tbrougb universal 
suffrage and productive associations established with the help of 
Ibe stale, that is, even of the IVussian Junker slate. This i)rograin- 
ine did not bold out any revolutionary fu-ospecis for Ibe working 
class and s|»read illusions about the [)ossibilily of achieving so- 
<ialism without a class struggle. During their talks in London, 
Marx told Lassalle that Ibis clashed with [ha principles staled in 
Ibe iManifeslo of Ihe ('ommiinist Party. 

There was jiotbijig original about Lassalle's views, for the 
idea of associations with stale assistance bad been ])roj)ounded 
in the I84(ls by Philippe Rnclu'z, an idi'ologisl of French (hilbol- 
ic- socialism, by the petty-bourgeois socialist L(»uis Rlaiic, and 
others. Lassalle bad borrowed bis demand for universal suffrage 
from the Chartists, wilboul however taking account of the dif- 
fei'ent conditions in bhigland arid Germany. Marx said that in a 
country like Gminany, with a predominantly peasant population, 
;\nd a working class whose political consciousness was still low. 
Ibis dejuand could be used by the counter-revolutionary forces 
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as well, in much the same way as the Bonapartists had used it 
in France during the coup d’etat in 1851. Of course, it was not 
universal suffrage as such that Marx opposed, but merely Las- 
salle’s insistence on it as the one and only sure means of 
emancipating the working class. 

Marx also criticised Lassalle for ignoring all continuity between 
the past struggle of the working class in Germany, the revolu- 
tionary traditions of 1848 and of the Communist League, and the 
present. He disliked Lassalle’s excessive ambition and his con- 
stant efforts to present himself in the best possible light. “In the 
year since 1 saw him he has gone quite mad,” Marx wrote to 
Engels about his talks with Lassalle. “He is now convinced that 
he is not only the greatest scholar, the most profound thinker, 
the most brilliant researcher, etc., but also Don Juan and a rev- 
olutionary Cardinal Richelieu.” * Lassalle made a highly unfa- 
vourable impression on Jenny, who wrote ironically about his 
megalomania and his tendency to surround himself with flatterers 
and hangers-on: “He was almost crushed under the weight of the 
fame he had achieved as a scholar, thinker, poet and politician.”^ 

Soon after this meeting, Marx finally broke with Lassalle. In 
a letter to Kugelmann on February 23, 1865, he gave the follow- 
ing reasons: “While he was engaged in agitation relations be- 
tween us were suspended: 1) because of his self-praise and brag- 
ging, to which he added the most shameless plagiarism from my 
writings and those of others; 2) because I condemned liis polit- 
ical tactics; 3) because, even before he began his agitation. I ful- 
ly explained and ‘proved’ to him here in London that direct so- 
cialist interference by 'official Prussia' was nonsense. In his let- 
ters to me (from 1848 to 1863), as in our personal meetings, he 
always declared himself an adherent of the party which 1 repre- 
sented. When he realised (in London, end of 1862), that he could 
not play his games with me he decided to set himself up as the 
‘workers’ dictator’ against me and the old party.” ^ 

However, even after his break with Lassalle, Marx kept a close 
watch on his activity. When in May 1863 the General Association 
of German Workers was founded, headed by Lassalle, Marx saw 
it as a revival of an independent working-class movement in 
Germany, and an important step in releasing the workers from 
the tutelage of the liberals who, like Schulzc-Delitzsch and others, 
sought to restrict the proletariat’s tasks to the establishment of 
co-operative societies, loan and savings banks, etc. Marx said: 
“Lassalle— and this remains his immortal service— re-awakeiicd 
the workers’ movement in Germany after its fifteen years of 
slumber.”^ Considering the positive role which the struggle for 
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the political unification of the German proletariat was playing 
objectively, Marx and Engels abstained for the time being from 
publicly attacking Lassalle’s erroneous dogmas and tactics. 

However, they were quite clear that under Lassalle’s leader- 
ship, the General Association of German Workers was operating 
as a sectarian and reformist organisation. Lassalle's dogmas about 
productive associations with state assistance and about universal 
suffrage as the political cure-all were adopted by the Association 
as its basic principles. Lassalle held the vulgar view that workers’ 
wages could not rise above a given minimum (because of tlie 
operation of the “iron law of wages”), and denied the importance 
of the struggle to improve the economic conditions of the work- 
ing class. Because of this, the Association initially refused to take 
part in establishing trade unions and organising strikes. Under 
the influence of Lassalle, who saw the peasantry as a reactionary 
class, the Association totally ignored the task of involving the 
mass of peasants in the emancipation struggle, and did not de- 
mand the elimination of feudal survivals. The Association’s 
leadership displayed nationalistic tendencies by refusing to de- 
velop international contacts with proletarian organisations abroad. 
The Association’s organisational structure corresponded to Las- 
salle’s dictatorial methods and clashed with the democratic prin- 
ciples of the working-class movement. The President— Lassalle 
himself— had such extensive powers that he could deal with the 
affairs of the Association alone and almost without control. For 
all practical purposes, Lassalle was implanting within the As- 
sociation a personality cult of the President. 

Marx and Engels believed that the greatest flaw in Lassalle’s 
tactics was his attempt to make the workers’ organisation take 
the dangerous path of flirting with the ruling Junker circles. Las- 
salle’s attacks on the exploiting classes were one-sided: he at- 
tacked the bourgeois liberals (Progressists) —a fact of great im- 
portance in itself — but did not fight against Bismarck’s govern- 
ment and the Junkers. On the contrary, he oriented the working 
class towards an alliance with these forces against the bourgeoisie. 

At the time, Marx and Engels were not aware that Lassalle was 
in secret correspondence with Bismarck, that he had met him on 
several occasions, and that the two men had made a secret ar- 
rangement. Lassalle had promised Bismarck the assistance of the 
workers’ organisation in the fight against the Progressists, and 
its support for Bismarck’s unification plans, in exchange for an 
undertaking to introduce universal suffrage and to help set 
up productive associations. However, from what Lassalle was 
’ saying Marx guessed that he had been in touch with representa- 
tives of the Prussian royal power. In January 1865, after Lassal- 
le’s death — he was killed in a duel on August 31, 1864 — Marx 
and Engels learned that his flirtations with Bismarck had gone 
much farther than they had suspected, and that Lassale had pro- 
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luiscd llie lu'ad of llio Prussian governmonl Iho Assorialion’s as- 
sistance in annexing Schleswig-Holstein. That is why they branded 
his behaviour as an act of treachery to tlie working-class move- 
lueiit, despile the fad tliat all the details of Lassallc's relations 
with Bismarck were not fully revealed until decades later. 

In criticising Lassalle, Marx and Engels did not idenlify liini 
with iJie General Association of German Workers, let alone the 
German working-class movement as a whole. They lioped that, 
Ihrough llie sound elements within tlie Association, the workers 
who remained loyal lo revolutionary traditions, they would succeed 
in changing its programme, tactics and organisational princi])les, 
and iji transforming it into a militant organisation of the work- 
ing class. Jieports from Germany sliowed the existence of such 
revolutionary forces within and without the Association, especial- 
ly among tlie proletariat of the Bhine Province. Lassalle and 
his followers had failed to eradicate among the leading workers 
memories of the Communist League and its leaders, Marx and 
Engels. In the spring of 18t)4, during the anniversary celebrations 
of the Association iji the Bhine city of Uonsdorf, the audience 
loudly applauded the inejition of their Jiames. In tlie summer of 
I8G4, two Soliiigen workers who came to London to escape perse- 
i’utioii by the Prussian authorities told Marx about tin* Bhine 
Province workers’ loyally to Jiis and Engels’ ideas. 

Marx and Engels pinned great hopes on the activity within 
the Association of their comrades-in-arms, [)aiiiciilarly Willndin 
Licbknecht, who had returned home in 18132 and regularly informed 
them about the state of the working-class movement in Ger- 
many. Marx and Engels gave Liebkneclit advice and instructions 
about disseminating the ideas of scientilic communism, for they 
saw the spread of these ideas as the best mi'ans of oveiroming 
the influence of Lassalle’s petty-bourgeois socialism, expijsing his 
sectarian and reformist tactics, and forming -in contrast to Las- 
salleanisni— a revolutionary wing of the German proletarian 
movement. 


ON THE WAY TO THE INTERN ATIONAL 

The fresh revolutionary upsurge in thi» late ISoOs and tln^ 
Vixvly 18(30s was marked by considerable success in tin* interna- 
tional working-class movement. Workm*s’ strikes assumed exten- 
sive pro])ortions. Workers’ organisations, ranging from mutual 
assistance societies and trade unions to politiial associations, like 
the General Association of German Workers, were set iij) in 
many countries. The working class reacted vigorously lo [lolilical 
events at home and abroad, revealing an urge lo take an in- 
dependent stand. The activity of the proletarian masses was deter- 
mined by important changes within the composition of the work- 
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ing class Usolf. Not only had it grown numerically, but its struc 
Lure had changed. Witli tlie advance of the induslrial revolu- 
tion, woikors in large-scale industry constituled a growing section 
as c()ni[)ared with the semi-artisan |)r()letariat which had prevailed 
at I he lime of tln^ (]ojninunist L(»agii(\ Tlu) role of I he working- 
class was also increasing in some countries wluM'e it had jusi 
made its appearance* at that time. 

The dev(*lo(mieiiL of the workingdass movement made it an 
urgent lask to nnile Ihe forces of llie iiiLernalional prolelarial. 
Tliere was an instinctive urge among the workers lo establish 
int(*rnalional lies. Ideas for Ihe estahlishnimil of a mass inter- 
national working-class organisation were advanced. An imf)Olns 
io [iraclical sU'ps in this direclioji was given by the above-men- 
tioned meeting of solidarity with tbe Polisli insnrgeiils held 
in London on .Inly 22, l<S()3, following which the English and 
Erench workers s(*l iifi an organising commillcM' lo pre[)are such 
an association. 

llowev(*r, th(' (‘slahlishmeni of a mass revolutionary interna- 
lio]ial [)rol(‘lariaii orgaiiisatiori re(piir(*d jriore than Ihe inslinclivj* 
desire of the worker's for unity. There was also a need for an 
ideological basis for the cohesion f)f llndr force'-, and I his could 
h(* ])rovided cmly hy a r(‘volntionary theory giving scienlihc e\ 
pr(*ssion to tin* l)asi(‘ interests of tin* w(»rl\ing class of all (oiin- 
tries. This lh(*ory was the doctrine of .\fai\ and l^ng(*ls. De>pile 
the fact that hy the I.SbOs most work(*rs were umh'r Ihe infliu'nci* 
of J)(mrgeois ideology and pre-Marxian Jilopiaii >ociali-m. tin* 
w'orking-class movement was already suflicit'nll y mature f(M‘ gra- 
dually adopting Marxist ideas. Marx:'s theory provided Ihe mean^ 
for overcoming bourgeois and ])ctty- bourgeois influcnci* among 
the Avork(*rs, tlieir ideological contusion, s(‘claiian isolatijjn and 
nat ioual cxclusiv(*ness. 

On the (*vi* of tin* revedution. Marx .uid h]iigi*l> had 

given a scienlilic basis f(n* proletarian iiileruationalisni, and had 
created, hy setting up tin* Commimisl League. Ilie prototype of a 
fnliire broad inlernalitmal ])roletarian organisation. They fosleri*(l 
the revolutionary cadr(*s wliich could consLiliiU* ils leading (’ore. 
Ill the period of reaction, and especially in Ihe period of tin* uj)- 
snrge of the proletarian ajid democratic movements, Marx carried 
on ail intejise struggle to unite the prcdetariaii forces round the 
banner of scienlilic commun -m. His publicislic writings in those 
years helped lo mould j’evolulionary views among the leading 
participants in the world jig-class movement, to educate them in 
a spirit of inlernationalisni, and to intensify their urge for unity. 

Marx’s practical activity also promoted the inleruational co- 
hesion of the lu-olctariat of all countries: his i)arlici])alion in the 
early 18(30s in the German Worker’s Educational Society in Lon- 
don, his statements in defence of Blaiiqui, his support of the 
meetings organised by Englisli workers as a mark of solidarity 



with the Polish national liberation movement and with the fight- 
ers against Negro slavery in the U.S.A., and his contacts with 
the leading revolutionary elements in the General Association of 
German Workers. Mari’s contacts with representatives of the 
working-class movement in various countries helped to draw the 
workers into the common international struggle. 

The theoretical and practical activity of Marx and his associates, 
and their efforts to spread the ideas of scientific communism 
and proletarian internationalism and to establish a proletarian 
party played the decisive role in laying the ideological foundation 
for the International Working Men’s Association (International). 

While seeking to give the working class a theoretical weapon 
in its fight against the capitalist system, Marx had all this time 
been putting an intense effort into the writing of Capital, his main 
work. 



CHAPTER TEN 


CAPITAL^MARX^S MAIN WORK 


**CapitaV’ is our sword, our shield, our 
weapon of attack and defence. 

Johann Philipp Becker 


WORK ON THE SECOND PART 
i)F A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRITIQUE OF POLITICAL 

ECONOMY 


After dispatching lo the publisher the first part of A Contribu- 
tion to the Critique of Political Economy in January 1859, Marx 
at once set about preparing the second part, a chapter which was 
to complete the first section— “On Capital'’— of his planned work 
on political economy. With the economic manuscript of 1857-58 
as a basis, Marx first of all sketched out a detailed plan of 
Ifiis cliapter. 

Its first part was lo show the process of the production of cap- 
ital, and the second the circulation of capital. The third part 
Avas entilled “Capital and IVofil”. Tlie final part of the plan, 
entitled “Varia”, was to deal with agriculture, landed property 
and cai)ilal. There ho must have planned to give an exposition 
of his theory of rent of land. 

Marx had expected to take only a short time in preparing the 
second part of his Contribution and to publish it immediately after 
the issue of the first part, but, says Engels, no sooner had the 
first part been published than Marx began lo feel that he was not 
yet quite clear on all the details in elaborating the principal ideas 
in the second and subsequent parts. There arose the need for an 
additional study of a whole range of questions, before expound- 
ing the subject for the press, \ccordingly, Marx launched a fresh 
assault on the book repositories of the British Museum. Once 
again he went over much new material. Among other works, 
he re-read Engels’ Condition of the Working-Class in England 
•and made a thorough study of the Factory Reports between 1855 
and 1859. 

This intensive and fruitful research was interrupted from early 
1860 to mid-1861 mainly because of Marx's work on a pamphlet 
against Vogt. 
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ECONOMIC MANUSCRIPT OF l8()1-68 

Not until the summer of 18()1 was Marx able once a^ain (o 
devote himself almost entirely to political economy. He liimst'lf 
said that he worked like “a horse”. * He had to interrupt his stu- 
dies, somelimes for weeks on end, iiiaijily because of the never- 
ending “household worries”, ^ Illness among the members of the. 
family, and various other concomilanls of exlrtnue penury and 
privation. 

From August 181)1 to July 181)3, lie produced a great maniis 
cript, A CotUribulion Lo the Critique of Political Economij^ con- 
sisting of 23 notebooks running lo almost 200 [irinled sheets. 
That is what the conlinualion of the lirsl part ])roved lo be in 
practice. In effect, this is the second version, after the economic 
manuscripts of 1857-58, of the whole of C a pita! . 

On June 18, 1802, Marx informed Engels: “I am slri’lching out 
this volume, since Ihose Cernian dogs esliinah' I he value of book‘d 
by their cubic conients.”^ However, it would bi‘ wrong to see 
this as the only reason for the vast dinu'iisions of (lie l80l-0.» 
maiiuscripl. This was due more lo Marx’s grand scIkmik' and Ibe 
truly vast amouni of malerial that he had nnislered inilially lo 
write a single but very important chapter. 

The manuscript sets out in detail the niosl impoiianl aspect^ 
of Ihe general [iroblem of (he production of capilal: llu' coiiNer- 
sion of JTiojiey into capital, absolute surplus-value, r(‘la(i\i' ^-nr- 
plus-value, formal and real subordinalioji of labour lo capital, co 
operation, division of labour, machines and the (‘oii'^eciuences of 
their capitalist use, the reconversion of snrplus-valiu* int(» (afiital 
(the accumulation of capital), and the primitive' accumiihitioii of 
capital. We find, thereWre, that the manuscript reflects tin* pro- 
blems which will be dealt with in the future Volume One of 
Capital, consistiiting “the first extant draft thereof’’, Engels 
put it. 

Some notebooks of the mariuscri[)t deal with subjects relating 
to Volumes Two and Three of Capital, like the iiKcMmu'iit of 
money in the [)rocess of capitalist roprodmdion, rc'productioii 
(mainly simple reproduction), surplus-value and profit, Ihe con- 
version of profit into average {irofil, loan ajid commercial capital, 
commercial profit, and the tendency of the rate of pndit to fall 
with the advance of capitalist production. 

As Marx worked on the manuscript, he reorganised the whole 
project and by the end of 1852 had conceived his outline scheme 


‘ Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 30, S. 252. 

2 Jbid., S. 226. 

•* Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 119. 
Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. tl, Moscow, 1974, p. 2. 
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1() piiblisli llio socond part of Ihc work not as a dirotM conliiiiiation 
f)!* Ins A CortlrihuLion to the Critique of Political Economy (pub- 
lished ill I8.)9), bill as an independenl \\f)rk eiilillod Ca[)ilal 
with Iho siiblitle A Contribution to the Critique of Political Econ- 
omy. Tfis letter lo Kiigelmaiiii of December 28, 1802, sliows lhal 
at Ibe lime he already considered the maiinscripl of his book lo 
be ess(‘iilially complete. It sel out llie “principles of political econ- 
omy” and, according’ to Marx himself, was b) conslilule, togelh- 
er vvilli Ihe first pari, llie theoretical qninlessence which would 
make it relalively easy lo idaborah* lhi‘ siihsecjiK'iil s(*clif)us 
])oliticai economy, which were lo d(»al wilh nuirc* concr(‘t(» rela- 
lioris. In llie same letter, Marx also expresses his intention of 
having a fair copy of [ho inanuscripl made and pulling Ihe finish- 
ing touches lo it for piiblicalion. 

Acliially, lh(‘ manuscript was nol only co])ied and polished, 
but also expanded wilh Ihe addition of new malerial. In Ihe (irsl 
half of I8()8, Marx expended a greal di'al of effort on giving 
grealer d(*plh lo his sliidy of Ihe hislory of le(‘hnical devedopnieni 
and Ihe leclinology of jirodnction, Ihe character and sjiecific fea- 
Inres of lh(' indnslrial revolution, and its influence on Ihe condi- 
tion and struggle of Ihe working class. Once again he spenl long 
hours at llu' llrilish Museum, si inlying various writings on the 
hislory of polilical economy. 

Marx wa'< unable lo coiufilele his work earlim* hecanse he was 
unwell. In a l(‘ll(‘r lo a frieml, llerlha Markheim, dated July (), 
l8(iH, Jenny wroh*: “This spring my dear Karl sufferi'd gri'ally 
from his liver; hiil despite all obstacles, the book is advancing 
in giant stride's towards its completion. Il would have been iinisiiod 
earlii'r had he kept lo his old plan of limiting il to 20-.*»t) 
printed shei'Is. Hut because Ihe Oermans iioav lielieve only in 
‘bulky books’ and because a much more subtle condensaliou and 
Ihe eliminalioii of ('verything superfluous means nothing to tin' 
worthy men, Karl has added a lot more liistorical matc'rial, and 
this has now jiroduced a \olume of 50 shi'els, which will fall on 
the (lerrnan soil like a bomh.” ^ 

An hisloj'ico-crilical analysis of bourgeois economic views con- 
stitutes a sizable section of Ihe l8()l-()5 manuscript, which Marx 
liirnself calh'd “a clumsy piece' of work" in which he had to “re- 
vise everything and put together even the historical section part- 
ly from quite unknown material".^ 

As his manuscri])l increased in volume. Marx began to feel 
that this work, which appeared to be finished, should be divided 
into three books. 


* Conlval Party Archives of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism. 
2 Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 30, S. 368. 
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ECONOMIC MANUSCRIPT OF 1863-65 

From August 1863, Marx turned mainly to elaborating the sec- 
tions of his economic research which had not been formulated 
in sufficient depth in twenty-three notebooks of his economic 
manuscript of 1861-63, namely, questions bearing on the circula- 
tion of capital and the converted forms of surplus- value. In other 
words, he concentrated on the problems of the future Volumes 
Two and Three of Capital. As far as circumstances permitted, he 
continued to combine waiting the new manuscripts with an in- 
tensive study of new sources and writings. His attention was 
drawn to French sources, new data on Japan, and the works of 
the German agrochcmisls, Liebig and Schonbein. 

However, in this period also there were interruptions in his 
work. Once again he was seriously ill. It took him almost the 
whole of December 1863 and January and February 1864 to settle 
his personal affairs in Germany and Holland. In September 
1864 the International Working Men’s Association was set up, 
and practical activity look up a great deal of his time because he 
had to “direct the whole Association”. * His work in the Interna- 
tional naturally distracted him from his study of political econo- 
my and inevitably delayed the completion of his writings. 

For Marx, the interests of revolutionary science and of the 
working-class movement were paramount, and he devoted every 
moment he could spare from other urgent business to Capital. 
When his health somewhat improved, he worked day and night 
to complete his work as soon as po.ssible. He said jokingly that 
in his research he had applied a “system of shifts”, similar (o the 
one the English factory-owners (“factory dogs”) liad imposed on 
the workers from 1848 to 1850. “I went to the Museum in the 
day-time and wrote at night.” * 

On July 31, 1865, Marx informed Engels that he had only three 
more chapters to write to complete the theoretical part of Capital 
(the first three books) . The first book could have been sent to the 
Jointers’, but Marx did not do this, because he preferred to have 
the whole work at hand. 

Moreover, according to the arrangement with the publisher, Ot- 
to Meissner of Hamburg, who had agreed to publish Capital, it 
was not to exceed 60 sheets. Accordingly Marx felt that it was 
absolutely necessary to complete the whole of the manuscript, 
so as “to know how much to condense and delete” ® for a balanced 
and proportional exposition of the separate parts within the 
space permitted. 

' Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd'. 31, S. 533. 

2 Ibid., S. 178. 

3 Ibid., S. 134. 
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Thanks lo his heroic efforts and oxtremc* determination, the 
new version of the manuscript of the whole of Capital was ready 
by the end of December 1865. It was so large that the chapter 
on land rent alone could have been a separate book. 

PREPARATION FOR THE PRINTERS 
AND PUBLICATION OF VOLUME ONE OF CAPITAL 

On January 1, 1866, on Engels’ advice, Marx began to pre- 
pare for the printers not the whole work, but only the first book 
dealing with the production of capital. This he did with great 
satisfaction and genuine inspiration. It was “a pleasure to lick 
the infant clean after so many birth-pangs”. ^ In actual fact, of 
course, ho was producing yet another version of the work. At 
this point, his health deteriorated again. In a letter in April 1866 
lo Ernestine, Wilhelm Liebknecht’s wife, Jenny wrote; “Karl, 
who was more or less all right until then, started to copy out 
his new hook at the New Year. He was getting on famously, and 
1 cannot tell you with what quiet satisfaction I watched the 
manuscript grow proudly to such large proportions after so much 
long, ajixious, almost hopeless waiting; then suddenly, at the end 
of January, signs of Karl's old wretched illness reappeared once 
again," ^ 

For over two months he was bedridden, but continued “to 
work assiduously although only for short intervals in the day- 
time". ^ In this way he enlarged the historical part of the chapter 
on “The Working-Day". 

Marx felt bound lo take into account every published work 
which might be of any interest and to go over all the available 
documentary sources, from which the necessary information could 
be gleaned. At the very end of 1866, ho asked Engels to obtain 
for liim as quickly as possible a book by James Edwin Th. Ro- 
gers, entitled A History of Agriculture and Prices in England. “I 
must go through this book thoroughly and have specially left a 
space for it in one of the chapters. Although it was published 
quite siime time ago, it is still not in the library.” ^ In February 
1866. Marx asked Engels to help him obtain a book by John 
Watts, en til led Trade Societies and Strikes. Machinery. Co-opera- 
tive Societies^ which had been mentioned in one of the factory 
re])orts. In the course of 1866, Marx again and again returned to 
the parliamentary Blue Books, the official reports on the use 
of child and female labour in English industry, and the living 
conditions of the English proletariat. He worked very hard, wilh- 

1 IbkiTs. 179. 

^ Central Party Archives of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism. 

3 Lettres sur “Le CapitaV\ Paris, Editions Sociales, 1964, p. 150. 
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out sparing himself, until April 2, 18t)7, when he informed En- 
gels that the book was ready and that he would deliver it in 
person to the ymblisher in Hamburg. He left London on April 
10 and arrived at Hamburg at noon on April 12. It was a rough 
crossing, but after Jiis voluntary seclusion in his study and the 
reading-room, Marx paid no heed to the weather and, in fact, 
enjoyed himself “tremendously”. When he met Meissner, it turned 
out that the latter did not have enough printers and trained 
proof-readers at his disposal, and it was decided to have the honk 
printed by Otto Wigand in Leipzig. The ])rinters began work oir 
it on April 2t), 1807. 

Erom Hamburg Marx went on to Hanover to see his friend Lud- 
wig Kugelmann, with whom he h.ad corresponded since I8()2, 
but had never had an opportunity of meeting personally. He was 
given the warmest possible welcome, and hosts and guest easily 
found comTuon ground and felt a great liking for each other. Oert 
rud, Kugelmaini’s wife, had imagined Marx to be a “morose rev- 
olutionary”, and was highly surprised to hud him a “smart, 
good-lunnomed gentleman whose warm Uhenish accent at onc(* 
reniinded her of home. Young dark eyes smiled at her from under 
a mane of grey hair. . . . Marx was unpretentious and amiable. . . . 
He look an interest in everytliing and when lie was yiarl i(‘ularl> 
attracted by aiiybfidy or a witty remark was made he would 
adjust his monocle and survey the person in (|uestioii with a 
friendly inlerc'st”. ' 

Marx spejit almost a month at the Kugelmann's home and read 
the first page-proofs there. 

Engels look a keen interest in the page-proofs, and Marx sent 
them on to him for perusal. After reading some 2t) printed sbecds 
Engels congratulated his friend wholeheartedly on th(' ('a<(* willi 
whicli In' had set out in simple and clear terms the most abstruse' 
economic ])rohloms. ^ He advised JMarx to describe the historical 
development of the form of value in semiewhal greatei* de'tail, 
backing up with historical examples what had alrc'ady lu'en de- 
monstrated dialectically. Engels wrote: “In these ratlu'r abstract 
elaborations you have committed the great mistake of not mak- 
ing the seffuence of thought clear by a larger number of small 
sub-sections and separate headings.”^ Kugelmaun advised Marx 
to do the same. 

Marx did so at once. On June 22 he wrote to Imgels: “As t(^ 
the development of the jorm of value I have and liave not followed 
your advice, in order to behave dialectically in this respect as 
well. That is to say 1) I have written an appendix in which 1 de- 
scribe the same thing as simply and as pcdagogicalJy as possible. 


* Reminiscences of Marx and Engels, p. 274. 

- Lrttres sur Capitol”, p. 172. 

^ Marx and Kngel.s, Selected Correspondence, p. 175. 
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and 2) I have followed your advice and divided cacfi successive 
proposition into paragraphs, etc., with separate headings,'' ^ 

The leUer wliich Marx wrote lo Engels at 2.00 a.ni. on August 
10, 1807, is a most stirring and historic document. It said: 

“Dear Fred, 

“Have just linished correcting the last sheet (49lh) of tlie 
book. The ii[)[)eiul\x—form of ualue - inkoa up V 4 shoots in small 
print. 

'‘'‘Preface, loo, 1 sent back yesterday corroded. So this volume 
is finished. It was lliaiiks lo poii alone that tliis became possible. 
Witliout your self-sacrifice for me I could never [lossibly have 
done the enormous nork for I be three volumes. I embrace you, 
full of tbanks!” ^ 

Twenty-five years of dedicated labour and persistent quest lay 
behind bim. li was (juitc' nalural for Marx lo t'xpress in the most 
loiicbing words his liearlfell affection and graliliide lo Engels, 
wJio bad always given Jiiiii support and assislance with Iho selfless- 
ness of a I rue fricuid. 

Capilal is the book for wJiich, as Marx put il, be had ‘‘sacrificed 
lieallh, happiness, and family". *^ Jenny had good reason lo say: 
“Karely has a book Ixhmi wrillen in more difliiull circumstaiu'es, 
and I (amid well write a s(M*rel story aboul il wbicdi would revi'al 
a greal, an inlinile amount of silent worry, anxiely and torment. 
If only I be wairkers had an idea of the sa(;rifice that w'as neces- 
sary lo c(unplet(' Ibis work tbal was wrillen solidy for lliem and 
llieir inl(*resls. ’ ’ krom the hands of llu' genius, Ihe w’orking 
class receiv('d a greal ideological waai|)on. Capilal, as Marx bim- 
solf said, was Ihe most l(‘rrible missile e\or aim(‘d al Hie heads 
of the bourgeois and Ihe landowners. 

The volume was published on Seplember l^i. 18()7, in an (’di- 
lion of 1,000 copies. Marx expeclc’d the royalties lo help him 
right bis iinancial affairs, pa> off his old debts, and buy something 
for the home, but llu’y j)r('.\(‘d lo bi* so small lhal, as Marx him- 
self wn'ltily remark(‘d, llii’y did not even covi’r ibe cost of Ihe 
lobacu) In? had smoked when wriling Ibe book. 

He (h’dicaled bis WMirk lo Wilhelm Wolff, a remarkable man 
wilh whom be and fhigels had been close friends and lighlers in 
the rc’voluliouary siruggle for many yc^irs. The tille-page of Ihe 
book said: “Dedicaled lo my unforgellable friend, Wilhelm Wolff, 
intrepid, faithful, noble prola ,’'Uiist of the proletariat. Horn in 
Tarnau on June 21, 1809. Dieii in exile in Manchester on May 9, 
18 () 1 *' 

As wilh Ihe publicalion of the lirsi part of A Conlribulion to 
the Critique of Polilical Kconomy, Ibe vlermaii bourgeoisie tried 

* Ibid., p. 177 . 

Ibid., p. ISO. 
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to surround Volume One of Capital with a “conspiracy of silence”, 
a fact which disturbed Marx and his friends. Just before the 
book was due to appear, Engels suggested to Marx that the book 
should be attacked “from the bourgeois standpoint”, to attract the 
attention of the public at large. ^ Marx definitely liked Engels’ 
idea and he wrote on September 12, 1867: “Your plan to attack 
the book jrom the bourgeois standpoint is the best means of 
warfare'" ^ Accordingly, when the volume appeared, Engels pub- 
lished a number of reviews in the bourgeois press. 

These reviews, which appeared to have been written by an 
objective bourgeois scholar, started out by saying that the Ger- 
mans had done very little in the sphere of political economy. 
Official, professional German economists had tended to avoid the 
contradictions and difficulties of economic development, imitating 
the unscientific views of Bastiat, and rejecting the classics, in- 
cluding Ricardo and Sismondi. “For the sake of a transient 
popularity”, they had disavowed the classical legacy. Against this 
background, Engels stressed, Marx stood out as a man whose 
earlier writings, especially his 1859 book on money, were “dis- 
tinguished by a strictly scientific spirit and relentless criticism”. 
Considering that Germany’s official economists had been unable 
to counter Marx’s conclusions earlier, it would be even more 
difficult for them to contest the conclusions set out in his latest 
work. Volume One of Capital, which has the merits of the greatest 
scientific accuracy and a skilful dialectical structure, and gives 
a convincing and penetrating picture of the various historical 
states of society. Engels went on to list Marx’s most important 
discoveries at deliberate length. 

His articles unquestionably did much to popularise Volume 
One of Capital. Another factor of positive importance was the 
publication of extracts,* arranged by Marx’s friends, from the 
author’s Preface to the volume in German, English and French 
newspapers. 

Very soon, German bourgeois science was forced to abandon its 
“conspiracy of silence”, for it would have been the height of 
absurdity to continue pretending that Marx’s book did not exist. 
Its importance began to be publicly acknowledged. The review 
in a German journal by Eugen Diihring, a vulgar philosopher and 
economist and an assistant professor at Berlin University, which 
revealed “wholesale confusion and fear” ® was typical. 

There was an interesting comment from Ludwig Feuerbach, 
the great German materialist philosopher, who wrote in his work 
Concerning Ethics: Eudaemonism about Capital's accusatory 
power and wealth of facts. He said: “Where men are packed 
together as, for instance, in the English factories and workers’ 

* Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 31, S. 345. 

* Ibid., S. 346. 
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dwellings, if pigsties can be called dwellings, where they do not 
even have a sufficient amount of oxygen in the air— in this con- 
nection see K. Marx’s Capital^ a work which is at least rich in 
incontrovertible facts of the most interesting if terrible kind— 
morality is deprived of any scope, and virtue is, at best, only a 
monopoly of messieurs the industrialists, the capitalists.” ^ 

Marx’s book was given an enthusiastic reception in the leading 
circles of the scientific intelligentsia in Russia. 

The best reward for Marx was the understanding his work met 
with among the workers. It was welcomed in the working-class 
press as soon as it appeared. The official organ of the German 
sections of the First International in Switzerland, the journal 
Vorbote, said in its September issue for 1867 that for the working 
class Marx’s work meant “a battle won”. In September 1868, on 
the motion of the Gorman delegates to the Brussels Congress of 
the International, it passed a resolution recommending that work- 
ers of all countries should study Capital and that efforts should 
be made to have it translated into the various languages. It also 
emphasised the invaluable service rendered by the author, who 
had been the first to give a scientific analysis of the capitalist 
system. 


RUSSIAN EUITION OF VOLUME ONE OF CAPITAL 


In September 186<S, Nikolai Danielson, a young clerk at the 
Sr. [‘elcrsburg Mutual Credit Society, a revolutionary Narodnik 
wdio subsequently became a prominent leader of the liberal 
Narodniks, wrole to Marx concerning the j)ublication of Capital 
in Russian. lie said: “The importance of your latest work— 
Capital. A Critique of Political Economy induced a local 
publisher (N. P. Poliakoff) to undertake the translation of this 
work into Russian.” ^ 

The i(l(;a of translaling Capital into Russian was first mooted 
by Hermann Lopatin, a young graduate of St. Petersburg Uni- 
versity, and an ardent follower of Nikolai Cherny she vsky, who 
had rallied round him revolutionary-minded young people of 
St. Petersburg and several other towns. 

In 1870 Lopatin made a special trip to London to see Marx 
and was warmly met there Ly the latter in early July. The two 
soon became fast friends. The 25-year-old Lopatin, who had a 
critical mind, a noble, steadfast character, and was well read, 
became a favourite with Marx, who said: “There are few’ people 
in the world of whom 1 am so fond and whom I esteem so 

* Ludwig Fouerbach, Sdmtliche Werke, Zehnter Band, Stuttgart, 1911, 
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much/’ ^ Lopaliii worshipped Marx and called him “one of the 
most remarkable writers on political economy and one of the most 
widely educated men in the whole of Europe”.^ In London, the 
two men frequently discussed the publication of a Russian edition 
of Volume One of Capital, for which Lopatin suggested the cor- 
responding terminology in Russian. For this editioji, at his request, 
Marx ])rojnised to rewrite, in a more popular form, his first chapter 
on “Commodities and Money”. 

On Marx's advice, Lopatin began his translation of the book 
with its second cliapter (“The Transforniation of Money into 
Capital”), and by llie end of Novmnber 1870 lie had also tran- 
slated Chapter Three (“The Production of Absolute Surplus- 
Value”) and part of Chapter Four (“Production of Relative Sur- 
plus-Value'’), that is, roughly one-third of the hook. He then re- 
turned to Russia to organise the escape of Chernyshevsky from 
exile in Siberia, but was arrested in Siberia and did not manage 
to get free until the summer of 1878. 

The Iranslalion of Capital was completed by Lo])atin's friend, 
Nikolai Danielson, with the jiarticipalion of Nikolai Lyubavin, 
subsequently a professor of chemistry at Moscow University. 
Chapter One was translated in its original form, because Marx 
had been unable to rewrite it in view of the grc'at pressure of 
other urgent business. He did, however, make a few minor 
changes and additions to this and other chapters. 

The lliissian translation came out on March 27, 1872, in an 
edition of 3,000 co|)ies, a fairly large one for those days, hut 
the demand was also considerable. By May 13, 000 copies had 
been sold and by the end of the year almost the whoh; edition. 

This was the first translation (d* Capital into any foreign lan- 
guage, and Marx praised its high standard. The* translators had 
made a line job of a tbsk of exce[)tionai complexity, with the 
personal assistance of the author himself. Many of the terms 
they introduced were accepted by Russian readers and subsequent- 
ly incor])orat(!d into sciecititic usage*. 

The ap])earance of Volume One of Capital in a Russian transla- 
tion was a great, event. Friedrich Lessner, a Cerniaji worker who 
knew Marx well, recalled: “He attached great imj)ortance to the 
movement in Russia at the time and spoke with great respect of 
those who made such great sacrifices tor the study and spreading 
of theoretical works and of their understanding of modern 
ideas. When he at last received a copy of Capital in Russian 
from Petersburg he cojisidered the event an im|)ortajit sign of 
the times and an occasion for hijn, his family and his friends to 
celebrate.” ^ 


‘ Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 33, S. 478. 
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The prominent Isarist censor who authorised the printing of 
Capital, predicted that ''few people in Russia would read, let alone 
understand it". ^ However, in 1880 Marx observed with satisfaction 
that Capital was being read and praised more highly in Russia 
tlian anywhere else. It was helping Russian revolutionaries to 
spread Marxism in Russia and to set up the first Marxist circles 
and groups. The first few editions of Capital played a great part 
in paving the way for the establishment of tfie future Marxist 
Parly of the Russian proletariat. 

SECOND GERMAN EDITION OF VOLUME ONE 
OF CAPITAL 

Ry the autumn of 1871, the first German edition of Volume 
One had been sold out. The growing demand for the book induced 
the publisher Meissner to ask Marx to prepare a second edition 
quickly. 

Tliis required a great deal of work, and Marx's changes aBected 
above all tlie structure of the book. Instead of the six chapters of 
the first edition, it was now divided into 7 parts and 25 chapters. 
Almost all the chapters were subdivided into smaller paragraphs 
or sections. By improving the structure of the book, Marx was 
taking account of the suggestion Engels had made in 1867. 

McUiy new footnotes were written for tlie second edition, some 
of tliem at Lopatin’s suggestion. A great number of changes and 
additions were made in the text. Jenny. Marx’s eldest daughter, 
re( ailed that he was satisfied with the iin[)rovemenls he had 
made, and for him this was “not very usual”. ^ 

While hard at work on the second edition of Capital, Marx 
had to devote much time to the International and help participants 
in the Paris Commune who had fled to London to settle down. 
In a letter to Kugelmann. dated December 21-22, 1871, Jenny 
said I hat her father not only had to fight the governments of the 
ruling classes, but to skirmish constantly with “fat, fair and 
40 -n ear-old'’ landladies who attacked him wildly for this or that 
Communard failing to pay the rent. ^ Night seemed to be the only 
time when Marx could get down to w'ork on his Capital. 

The second edition was published in 1872 and 1873, initially 
in nine separate parts, the rirst appearing in mid-July 1872. 
In January 1873, Marx wrote an afterword lo the whole edition. 
In early June 1873, the volume was put out as a book in an 
.editifin three times larcrer than the first one. 


' Krasny Arkliiv, Mo^^cow, 1933, Vol. 1 (56), p. 7. 
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AUTHORISED FRENCH EDITION OF VOLUME 
ONE OF CAPITAL 

A French edition of Volume One was produced between 1872* 
and 1875 in separate parts. This was the second foreign edition, 
the Russian being the first. Marx himself helped to prepare it, 
because he wished to improve the work and make it more c om- 
prehensible to the French reader. 

The French edition was pre])ared in the period which followed 
upon the defeat of the Paris Commune, the first attempt tn es- 
tablish proletarian power. 

Even the members of the Commune were mostly socialists by 
instinct only and had no clear understanding of the key principles 
of scientific communism. In a letter to Kugelmann of May 18, 
1874, Marx observed that “in France the absence of a theoretical 
foundation and of ])ractical common sense is very evident”. * 
Proudhonism continued to be a source of dangerous influence on 
the workers. In a letter to Ludwig Buchner of May 1, lSt)7, Marx 
exyjlained the reasons why he wanted to have a French edition 
published in Paris, after the publication of Capital in Gennany. 
“1 believe it to be of the greatest importance to emancipate the 
French from the false views in which Proudhon, with his idealisa- 
tion of the petty bourgeoisie, has bogged them down.” - Capital'^ 
scientific logic exploded Proudhon's principal illusions and cleared 
the way for a truly proletarian movement. 

In addition, French was a language more widely known than 
German in Belgium, Spain and Italy, w’here the anarchists were 
seeking to secure control of the working-class movement, par- 
ticularly in Spain and Italy. The spread of the ideas of Capital 
in these countries helped to undermine the positions of tlie anarch- 
ist loaders. 

Marx accepted a proposal from the publisher La CbAire to ha\c 
Capital serialised. He wrote: “In this form, the book will be more 
accessible to the working class, a consideration wdiich to me out- 
weighs everything else.** ^ 

Volume One of Capital was translated into French by Joseph 
Roy, who had also translated the works of Feuerbach. Although, 
according to Marx, Roy had a fine knowledge of both languages, 
his translation turned out to be too literal and did not satisfy 
the author. Marx had to work extremely hard on this particular 
translation. On May 12, 1874, he wrote to La Chatre: “Roy's 
manuscript . . . had to be re-done from beginning to ejid.” ^ Marx 
did not confine himself to editing the (ranslation, but expressed 
many of his ideas in a new form. 

‘ Marx, Engels, Werke, B.l. 03, S. 628. 
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The French edition differs substantially from the first two 
German editions, and there are also some differences between 
it and the fourth German edition, published under the editorship 
of Engels in 1890, which is regarded as tlie final one, althougli 
Engels took into account mosi of what Marx liad done for the 
second German and the French editions. 

The second and subsequent German editions contain 7 parts 
consisting of 25 chapters. The Frejich edition has 8 parts and 
33 chapters. Chapter 24, ‘The So-Called Primitive Accumulation”, 
is presented in the French edition as a separate Part Eight, which 
is entitled simply “Primitive Accumulation”. 

The (itlc-page of the French edition of Volume One of Capital 
says, and with good grounds; ‘‘Completely revised by the author.” 
In correspondence with his friends, Marx frequently quoted ideas 
from Capital as set forth in this particular edition adding that 
they were not as cursorily jnesented there as in the other editions. 
He strongly advised translators of Volume <.)iie to use the French 
edition. With reference to the second Russian edition he wTOte 
to Danielson on November 15, 1878: “1) I wish that tlie division 
nito chapters — the same holds good for the subdivisions— he 
made according to the French edition. 

“2) That the translator compare always carefully the second 
Gerjiian edition with tJie French one. since the latter contains 

many important changes and additions ” ^ Marx believed that 

the more popular cliaracter of the French edition of Volume One 
wvuild make it easier to translate it from the French into Knglish 
ajid the Romance languages. 

In an afterword to the French edition, dated April 28, 1875, 
Marx addressed tin* reader as follows: “...Whatever the literary 
defects of this French edition may be, it possesses a scientific 
value independent of the original and should be consulted even 
by readers familiar with (German." ^ 

WORK i VOLUMES TWr) AND THREE 
OF CAPITAL 

Earlier on, in 1807, Marx began to put the finishing touches to 
the r(‘st of tin* manuscripts which he had written by the end of 
18t'»5, and which were to makv up the other volumes of Capital. 
He continued this work, with some interruptions, up to his death. 

First ainl fcjremosl. he made a much deeper study of agrarian 
relations in the various countries, and of new phenomena in 
capitalist economy. In a letter dated July 4, 1808, to Siegfried 
Meyer, a leader of the German and American working-rlass move- 
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ment, Marx asked him to send him American newspapers from 
time to time: “It would be of especial value for me if you could 
collect anything anti-bourgeois about landed property and agrarian 
relations in the United States.” ‘ Marx needed this material for 
his polemics against the bourgeois economist Henry Carey on the 
question of land rent. On October 7, 1868, he wrote to Da- 
nielson saying that he was unable to prepare Volume Two tor 
press “until certain official studies begun in France, the United 
States and England last year (and 1866), are completed or 
published”. ^ In addition, Marx also began to see the special im- 
portance of Russian material. As a result he decided, in 1871, that 
the whole manuscript of Volume Two needed to be radically 
revised. 

In the late 1860s and the early 1870s, Marx did his utmost to 
complete Capital as soon as possible, but he had other important 
duties to perform. In a letter to Danielson on November 9, 1871, 
he complained that he had been so busy over the last few months 
that he could not resume his theoretical studies. On May 28, 
1872, Marx wrote to him: “I am so overworked, and in fact so 
much interfered with in my theoretical studios, that, after Sep- 
tember, I shall withdraw from the commercial concern which, at 
this moment, weighs principally upon my own shoulders, and 
which, as you know, has its ramifications all over the world.” ^ 
For reasons of secrecy, he referred to the General Council of the 
First International as a “commercial concern”. Marx had earlier 
repeatedly expressed his intention to withdraw from day-to-day 
practical work in the International. On November 24, 1871, he 
wrote to Cesar De Paepe, a leader of the Belgian working-class 
movement: “I already told you in London that 1 often wonder 
whether the time has not come for me to withdraw from the Gen- 
eral Council. As the Association grows, I have to pul in ever more 
time and, after all. Capital must be completed sooner or later." ^ 
His work on Capital and his leadership of the International were 
two totally different fields of activity, and it is amazing how 
much strength and energy Marx devoted to both. One wonders 
how both activities could be carried on simultaneously by a man 
who was ill, no longer young and tormented by bitter privation 
and endless everyday worries. A great goal generates great energy 
capable of performing miracles. 

At the end of 1869, Marx began to learn Russian, his profound 
interest in the language and Russian social thinking being 
stimulated by N. Flcrovsky's The Condition of the Working Class 
in Russia, which lie had received from St. Petersburg and which 
made a great impression on his very first reading of it. Marx 

* Marx, Engels, Werke Bd. 32, S. 551. 
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belioved it to be absolutely necessary to make a study of Russian 
economic ^vTitirlgs and original sources, especially on relations 
involving landed property. 

Having made a rapid study of the grammar, he started to read 
Russian works with a dictionary, his first being a copy of Herzen’s 
“Prisons and Exiles” (a part of My Past and My Thoughts), 
which Engels had studied before him. The translations and Rus- 
sian roots which he had jotted down in the margin were a great 
help to Marx and he was soon able to start Flerovsky’s book. On 
February 10, 1870, he infurmed Engels with satisfaction that he 
had already read 150 pages. 

Marx made a note of unknown words in the margin, and these 
became fewer and fewer as he neared the end of the book, for by 
limn he was reading fairly fluently. He also jotted down remarks 
on the substance of the book, some of them critical ones. Although 
Marx highly valued the content of the work and the material it 
containeci, showing the existence of a capitalist sector in Russia, 
the disintegration of the village commune and the development 
of commodity production, he did not ignore the flaws in the 
author’s outlook, his idealisation of the communal way of life, 
and his illusions about the “class harmony”, which were akin to 
some of Proudhon's views. Thus, where Florovsky expressed the 
wish that the capitalist and the worker should not feel themselves 
to be “employer and hired hand”, hut “comrade” and “brother”, 
Marx wrote: ''An old illusionr ' 

t)n the whole, Flerovsky’s book, presenting as it did a wide 
array of facts, gave Marx what he would otherwise have obtained 
only in part from other sources distorted by official optimism or 
subjectivist notions. He wrote to the Lafargues: “After the study 
of his work, one feels deeply convinced that a most terrible social 
revolution — in such inferior hums of course as suit the present 
Muscovite state of development — is irrepressible in Russia and 
near at hand. These are good news. Russia and England are the 
tw’o great pillars of the present European system.” ^ 

After this, in the first half of 1870, Marx appears to have read 
Volume Three of the Geneva edition of Chernyshevsky’s works, 
which included his “Additions and Notes to John Stuart Mill’s 
First Book on Political Economy'’. In the summer of that year, he 
ordered Volume Four from Geneva, for he had an extremely high 
opinion of the works of the great Russian socialist and democrat. 

A year later, Marx w^as able to sum up the initial results of his 
efforts to study Russian. He wTOte to Siegfried Meyer: “The result 
was worth the effort that a man of my age must make to master 
a language differing so greatly from the classical, Germanic, and 
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Romance language groups. The intellectual movement now taking 
place in Russia testifies to the fact that fermeiilation is going 
on deep below the surface. Minds are always connected by in- 
visible threads wilh the body of the people.'’ ^ 

Having mastered Russian, Marx set about making a systematic 
study of official publications and monographs on agrarian relations 
and socio-political development in Russia. According to Engels, 
Marx was “engaged in entirely new special studies”. ^ 
a decade, large crates of Russian books kept travelling between 
St. Petersburg and Loudon, in both directions, as Marx’s friends 
(Danielson among them) sent him various books tiiat he frequent- 
ly returned after reading Ihem. 

Marx’s extensive and numerous extracts, with his comments, 
from the Transactions of the Tax Commission, Reports of the 
CommAssion on the State of Agriculture, A Summary of Reports 
by Gubernia Offices on Peasant Affairs, Sialistical Data on Landed 
Property afid Populated Localities in European Russia, and the 
works of various Russian authors are themselves a reflection of 
Marx's wide range of interests and knowledge, and show how 
much energy and effort was going inlo his Capital even after the 
first volume liad become a standard work among leading pro- 
letarians in various countries, and after the preliminary manu- 
script of the subsequent volumes had been written. 

He always sought to supplement data referring to one geo- 
graphical area or country with data on other areas or countries. 

On January 24, 1870, he wrote to Cesar De Paepe: “Now 
that I am dealing in the second volume of Capital with landed 
property, 1 feel it would be useful to look a little into the details 
of the structure of landed property in Belgium and Belgian agri- 
culture. Would you bo kind enough to send me titles of the main 
works which 1 should consult."^ De Paepe did so very (piickly. 

In April 1876, Marx asked Sorge whether it was possible to 
obtain catalogues of American books from New' York, and at what 
price, to find out whether “anything worthwhile" had been pub- 
lislied in the U.S.A. since 1873 about American agriculture and 
landed property, credit, and financial and monetary relations. 
He added that the English papers did not give him any idea 
about the current scandals in the U.S.A. (apparently meaning 
speculation in land and commercial machinations in connection 
with the extensive railway construction, etc.), and wondered 
whether Sorge still had any of his old American papers. 

To be fully armed with the facts, Marx continued to study 
agronomy, agrochemistry and the physiology of plants. The latest 
achievements in these sciences were to enable him to give a 
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"deopor and more coiivincini^ critique of the unscientific “law of 
diminishing returns”. 

F'rom May to August 1875, he made extensive calculations 
Ui jJluslrate the difference between the rate of surplus-value and 
Hie rate (.'[ profit, calculations which constituted the basis of 
Clia,)ter III of the future third volume of Capital— ''The Relation 
of the Rale of Profit to the Rate of Surplus- Value”. In mid- 
Feliruary 1876, lie wrote a short but theoretically imtiorlant study 
(‘iitilled “Differential Rent and Rent as Mere Interest on Capital 
Incorporated in the Soil”, which Engels subsequently included in 
Cha.:lor XLIV of the published text of Volume Three of Capital. 

From Ncjvember 1870 to July 1878. Marx was engaged in pre- 
paring for press his manuscript entitled “The Circuit of Money- 
Caf‘-’iar\ whicli is now Chapter 1 of \^)lume Two of Capital. In 
1880, lie worked on problems dealt with in the section “The Law 
of the Tendency of the Rate of Profit to Fall", Rook III and on 
other parts and chapters of X'olumcs Two and Three. 

However, in the late 1870s and early 1880s, Marx deliberately 
slowed df'Wn the preparation of his final text, and explained the 
reas ms f(>r this “moratorium” in some of his letters. On April 10, 
1870, lie wrote to Danielson: "Firstly: 1 should under no circum- 
slan es have [lublished the second volume before the present Eng- 
lish industrial crisis had reached its climax. The phenomena are 
lliis lime singular, in many respects different from what they were 
in 1 )k* pasl. . . . 

“It is therefore necessary to watch the present course of things 
until their maturity before you can ‘consume' them ‘productively’, 

1 iiie.in "IheorelicalUf . . . . 

'\Serondly: The bulk of materials I have not only from Russia, 
hut I'rom the United States, etc., make it pleasant for me to have 
a ‘pielext’ ( f continuing my studies instead of winding them up 
finally i«'i the public. 

'"Thirdly: My medical adviser has warned me to shorten con- 
‘^ideiably luy ‘working day' if 1 were not desirous to relapse into 
the state of 187 'f and the following years where I got giddy and 
nnabJe to proceed after a few' hours of serious application.” ^ 

Slinrtly before his death, Marx asked his daughter Eleanor to 
pass the Capital manuscripts to Engels, who was to “make some- 
thing” »»ut of them. ^ 

As Marx's best friend ana literary executor, Engels saw it as 
liis right and duty to prepare the remaining manuscripts of Capital 
ffu* yaiblication immediately, even though this involved putting oB 
Ids own scientific studies. He divided the author's manuscript of 
Volume Two into tw’o separate volumes. Two and Three. With 
lus usual modesty and affection, which verged on veneration for 

' M.u\ iiiul Engels, Sr hr ted Corrcsportilcrtcc. pp. 296, 298. 
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his late friend, he strove to do this “exclusively in the spirit 
of the author”, confining his work .wherever possible to the “mere 
selection of a text from the available variants”. * Actually, what 
Engels did, especially in Volume III, was so considerable that 
Volumes Two and Three of Capital^ published under liis editorsliip, 
should be regarded, as Lenin pointed out, as the work of both 
men. 

Engels spent almost ten years giving Volume Three its final 
form. He supplied some of its chapters with footnotes, inserted 
numerous passages to connect fragmentary texts, wrote a new 
text for Chapter IV on the basis of the author’s notes, revised 
the whole of Part V three times, and wrote a preface and supple- 
ment to the volume (“Law of Value and Rate of Profit*' and 
“The Slock Exchange”). 

His work on Volume II did not require as much effort but was 
also demanding and complex. Even the sections of the manuscript 
which had been prepared for the printers could not be published 
right away, because they required amending in accordance with 
Marx’s later formulations and studies. The bulk of the material 
had not been style-edited. The four manuscripts written from 
1865 to 1870 and the four written in 1877 and later had to be 
brought together into a single coherent whole, and it took Engels 
over two years to do this. 

Volume Two was published in 1885 and Volume Three in 1894. 
In a preface to Volume Two, Engels indicated that Marx had 
w^anted Rooks 11 and III to be dedicated to his wife, Jenny. 

Engels also intended to publish the historico-critical section 
of the work— “Theories of Surplus-Value*'— in the form of the 
fourth and final volume of Capital, but was unable li> do so. 

THE PRODUCTION OF CAPITAL 

Marx’s Capital is the work of a lifetime and the princij)al work 
of scientific communism. Its first volume deals with the process 
of the production of capital. As Marx himself said, at the begin- 
ning of this volume (Chapter I of the first German edition and 
the corresponding Part I of subsequent editions) he “summarised” 
the substance of the first and only part of A Contribution to the 
Critique of Political Economy, 

Once again Marx begins with an analysis of the commodity, 
the elementary cell of bourgeois w^eallh. This was a vital pre- 
requisite for his analysis of the higher and more complex forms 
of capitalist production. For over 2,000 years mankind had sought 
to comprehend the commodity, the form of value, which at first 
sight appears to be a Simple thing. This proved to be an cx- 
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ceptionally difficult task which it fell to the lot of Marx to fulfil: 
the profound analysis of the form of value up to and including 
money, a peculiar commodity of commodities, is one of Marx's 
greatest scientific achievements. His analysis of the form of value 
paved the way for liis success in analysing capital. 

The main content of Volume One of Capital is an analysis of 
the exploitation of wage labour by capital, the dominant relalion 
of production under capitalism. 

As commodity jiroduction develops, money is transformed into 
capital, and the simple commodity economy inlo a capitalist one 
based on the exploitation of wage labour. 

Marx discovered the secret of capitalist exploitation and gave 
a truly scientific tlieory of surplus-value Avhich, Engels said, came 
like a bolt from the blue. Classical bourgeois economists had been 
unable to explain the origin of surplus-value or its true nature. 

Just as the commodity itself is a unity of use-value (the 
property of satisfying some human want) and value (the socially 
necessary labour-time embodied in a product), so the process of 
commodity pniduction must simultaneously express the process 
of labour and tlie process of the creation of value. Because this 
happens to be capitalist production, the creation of value also 
implies the production of a definite excess of value for the sake 
of which the capitalist organises i)roduction. “His aim is to 
produce not only a use-value, but a commodity also; not only use- 
value, but value; not only value, but at the same time surplus- 
value.” * 

Marx discovered the fact that it is not labour itself, as bour- 
geois economists had imagined, but labour-power, or the capacity 
for labour, that is the commodity which the worker sells and the 
capitalist purchases. This discovery provides the key to under- 
standing the mechanism of capitalist exploitation and helps to 
solve one of the problems which the Ricardian scliool had been 
unable lo solve: lu establish the connection between the exchange 
between capital and labour and the determination of the value 
of commodities by labour. Labour-power, like any other com- 
mcKlity, has use- value and value. The use-value of labour-iiower 
is its capacity to create value, moreover a greater value than that 
which labour-jiower itself has. Its value is the value of the means 
of subsistence necessary for the maintenance of the worker and 
his family. The value of labour-power is determined by the 
labour-time necessary for the production, and consequently also 
for the reproduction, of this particular commodity. The value of 
labour-power in terms of money is expressed in wages, which, 
depending on the concrete economic situation, the traditional way 
of life in a given country, the organisation and strength of the 
working class and many other factors, may fluctuate around the 
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value of labour-power and assume various forms. Wages merely 
appear to be the price of labour.. As a converted form of value 
and the price of labour-power they appear as the price of labour, 
thereby obscuring the process of exploitation. It looks as though 
the worker sells his labour and the whole of his labour is paid 
for, but in fact wages are always lower than the total value of 
the product created by wage labour. The worker produces the 
value of the means necessary for the reproduction of labour- 
power within a given part of the working-day (necessary work- 
ing-time). He spends the rest of the working-da> (surplus work- 
ing-time) creating an additional value over and above the value 
• »f his labour-power, or surplus-value. 

Bourgeois political economy declared capital to be all ac- 
< umulated labour, any means of production, and regarded it as a 
lasting condition for the existence of human society. Marx dis- 
proved this and showed that the means of production become 
capital only under given conditions, namely, wlien they are the 
[)roperty of capitalists and are used to exploit wage-labour. Thus 
capital is a historically rooted social relation. 

Of vast importance in the scientific explanaliou of capitalist 
exploitation is the analysis of the role played by living labour 
and the means of production in the formalion of the value of 
commodities. The classical bourgeois economists divided capital 
<mly into fixed and circulating. Marx did not reject this classifica- 
linii but went <ni to make a more im|>ortant one from the stand- 
point of the role played by capital in the production of surplus- 
value, namely, as constant (means of production) and variable 
capital (labour-power). The means of production do not create 
any now value, living labour alone being the source of now 
value. In the process of production, living labour transfers the 
value of the means of production to the new product as these are 
used up. 

Marx's division of capital into constant and variable enabled 
him to give a profound analysis of the exploitation of wage labour, 
and also to find a quantitative expression for the degree of ex- 
ploitation as a ratio of surplus-value not to the whole of the in- 
vested capital, but only to variable capital. Marx called this the 
rale of surplus-value, or the rate of exploitation. As capitalism 
develops, the rate of exploitation tends to increase, with the con- 
tradictions between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie simul- 
taneously deepening and growing more acute. 

In Volume One of Capital Marx analyses the ways used by 
the capitalist to increase the rate of surplus-value. These are two: 
1) with the magnitude of the necessary labour-time constant, he 
increases the surplus working-lime by prolonging the working-day 
(absolute surplus-value); 2) with the length of the working-day 
constant, he increases the intensity and productivity of labour, 
thereby changing in his favour the relation between necessary and 
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-nn^Ius working-time (relative surplus- value). The former was 
ill Ihe main characteristic of the early stages of capitalist pro- 
duction, chiefly on the basis of handicraft techniques and a 
relalively primitive organisation of labour, and the latter of the 
high-vM* stages of capitalist production, wlien the technical and 
(»rgaj]isatinnal conditions of production have iiialured, and the 
nioNiiling slrugglo by the working clas«; forces the bourgeoisie to 
make some reductions in the working-day. Marx used a great 
(Inal of factual material to produce a picture of the working-class 
‘struggle for shorter working hours. 

However, in seeking to obtain an at)'<olj!t(* increase in siirplus- 
valne, ('ajulal in fact always tries to prolong the working-day and 
to force th(‘ worker to expend more Jabonr during every hour of 
work, that is, to intensity labour. The insatiable craving of capital 
IS liijiited only l)y the physical potentialities of the ‘’living ma- 
chines’’ and fear of their disconlont. 

In a iinmher of chapters, mainly based on iacl< relating to 
England, tiieii tlie classic country of deveIoj)ed capitalism, which 
presented to the less developed c(juntries a picture of their own 
futuie, Marx gave a brilliant historical essay on the methods used 
to jOodiKe relative surplus-value, including simide co-operation, 
rnannfacture. and large-scale industry, three stages in the develop- 
ment of capitalism ihelf. He made an especially detailed study 
of tin' history, conditiini^ and consecpicm es of the use of inaclnne- 
ry under capilalisni. The fact that machines and other technical 
inventions do not lighten the work of the labourer, is determined 
eiiliicly by the aims to which all the new and latest technical 
means labour are g(*arcd: Xn clieaj^on commodities, to reduce 
the necessary labour and to lengthen the additional working-time, 
that [( serve as a mere instrument for pr(»ducing surplus-value 
for Hie ‘’noble idlers”. 

Tlie sri'owih in the j»rodiictivity of labour resulting from the 
divisn)!! (-1 labour and the capitalist apidicalioii of machinery is 
accojiipanied by a general deterioration in the condition of the 
workers, tn the capitalist countries, machine-; cause growing 
iini'jn[>lov nient and a vast number of industrial accidents, labour 
hecojnes intensified, monotonous and dull, the despotism of capital 
is iiv reased, and barrack-room discipline introduced. 

In the manufactory, the speed and quality of the work depend 
(lirecily oil the worker, on lus skill, his experience, his diligence, 
etc. At tlie faclory, the speed of the work depends predominantly 
mi the maehine and the given technological process. Accordingly, 
Maix says that the stage of machine production is one of real 
sn boidiiiation of labour to capital. In the machine and the 
macliine industry, capitalism acquires a material-technical basis 
whicJi is adequate t(» itself. 

Having examined the substance of capitalist exploitation and 
Ihe development of the pn»diiclioii of surplus-value, Marx made 
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a thorough analysis of the problem of capitalist accumulation, that 
is, the conversion of surplus-value into capital. 

Every process of production which is repeated again and again 
is essentially a process of reproduction. In the process of capital- 
ist produclion, the worker reproduces the advanced capital in the 
value of the product and creates surplus-value over and above 
that. If the surplus-value were fully consumed by the capitalist, 
the process would bo one of simple reproduction, that is, a repeti- 
tion of the i)rocess of production on an invariable scale. But it is 
inherent in capitalism to engage in extended reproduction, to ac- 
cumulate capital. 

By their labour, the workers create surplus-value in consider- 
ably larger proportions than the capitalists require for their 
personal consumption. A part of the surplus-value is con\ cried 
into capital and used to extend the scale of production. Con- 
sequently, the worker creates not only the means of the capital- 
ist’s personal consumption, but also the additional means for 
enlarging the arena of exploitation. 

The accumulation of capital, or extended capitalist reproduction, 
is accompanied by a growth in the organic composition of capital, 
by which Marx means the relation between the constant and the 
variable parts of capital, that is, between the value of the means 
of production and the sum-total of wages. With the introduction 
of improved machinery and the development of production tech- 
niques constant capital tends to grow faster than variable capital, 
and this results in growing exploitation of the working class 
and increases the rate of surplus-value. 

At the same time, the growth in the organic composition of 
capital leads to a relative decline in the demand for labour-[sowcr, 
because this demand is determined not by the amount of the 
total capital, but only (»f its variable part, which is relatively 
reduced. 

In contrast to the “everlasting’’ and “natural” law of po[)ula- 
tion, put forward by Malthus, Marx formulates the actual law of 
population operating under capitalism, a law which is transient 
and determined exclusively by the nature of capitalism. 

A section of the working population is ousted from production, 
constituting so-called relative over-population, or the industrial 
reserve army. Unemployment causes extreme instability in the 
workers’ material condition and uncertainty about the future, 
exerts pressure on the general level of wages, and makes it easier 
for the capitalists to intensify the labour of the workers emi»loyed. 

Consequently, as capital is accumulated there is a growl li at 
the one pole of bourgeois society of vast wealth, luxury, parasit- 
ism and extravagant spending by the exploiting classes, and at the 
other, ever-increasing oppression, exploitation, unemployment and 
an insecure existence for the working people. “The greater the 
social wealth, the functioning capital, the extent and energy of 
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its growth, and, therefore, also the absolute mass of the proletar- 
iat and tlie productiveness of its labour, the greater is tlie in- 
dustrial reserve army. The same causes which develop the ex- 
pansive power of capital, develop also the labour-power at its dis- 
posal. The relative mass of the industrial reserve army increases 
therefore with the potential energy of wealth. But the greater 
this reserve army in proportion to the active labour-army, the 
greater is the mass of a consolidated surplus-population, whose 

misery is in inverse ratio to its torment of labour This is the 

absolute general law of capitalist accumulation." * 

The absolute general law of capitalist accumulation, which 
Marx discovered and formulated, is the theoretical basis for an 
understanding of the antagonistic contradictions between wage 
labour and capital. 

Marx’s researches refuted the notion spread by bourgeois scien- 
tists that the primitive accumulation of capital was the result of 
outstanding industry and thrift by enterprising individuals who 
gradually amassed great wealth by their labour. In a special 
chapter dealing with the process of primitive accumulation, Marx 
showoil that it consisted of the complete separation of the direct 
producers from the means of production, a process which was 
accelerated by the use of brute force by the ruling classes. On the 
slrength of numerous historical facts, Marx gave a detailed picture 
of how the small and middle peasants \yere forcibly deprived of 
their land, driven from the villages and turned into a reserve of 
cheap labour-power for developing industry. Wealth was also 
accumulated in a few hands through tierce plunder and piratical 
bloodshed in the colonics. Describing the process of primitive ac- 
cumulation, Marx wrote that “capital comes dripping from head 
lo foot, from every pore, with blood and dirt". ^ 

Tlie final j^art of Chapter 24^ of Volume One of Capital sums 
II [» tiie results of the whole study and draws a conclusion about 
tlie future of capitalism and the inevitability of socialist revolu- 
tion. The development of capitalist accumulation means increasing 
soualisation of labour, and this tends constantly to aggravate 
the basic contradiction of capitalism, that between the social 
character of production and the private form of appropriation. 
Marx ends his analysis of the historical tendency of capitalist 
accumulation by expressing his firm conviclion in the triumph of 
the proletariat: “Along witli the constantly diminishing number 
of the magnates of capital . . . grows the mass of misery, oppres- 
sion, slavery, degradation, exploitation; but with this too grows 
the revolt of the working-class, a class always increasing in 
numbers, and disciplined, united, organised by the very mechan- 


' Karl Marx, Capital. Vol. I, p. 003. 

^ Ibid., p. 712. 

^ Chapter XXXII in the English nlilion. 
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ism of the process of capitalist produclion itself. The monopoly of 
capital becomes a fetter upon the rnode of production, whicli has 
sprung up and flourished along with, and under it. Centralisation^ 
of the means of produclion and socialisation of labour at last 
reach a point where they become incompatible with their capital- 
ist integument. Thus integument is burst asunder. The knell of 
capitalist private projierty sounds. Tlie exproprialors are ex- 
propriated.” * 


THE PROCESS OF CIRCULATION 
OF CAPITAL 

In Book 11 (V<dum(» Two) of Iiis work, Marx continue^' to 
analyse the movement of industrial capital, but instead of (oii- 
centrating on the process of production, as he did in Volume 
One, he takes a close look at the succession of forms and the 
metabolism which occurs in industrial cajatal in the sphere of 
circulation. 

In Part I, Marx analyses the metamorphoses of capital and its 
circuits, starling with the circuit of money-capital, and tlien going 
on to analyse in separate chapters the circuit of productive and 
of commodity-capital. 

A capitalist enterprise in operation involves the use of del’j.iilc 
means of production (land, buildings, machinery, tO‘jls, law 
materials, etc.) by wage-workers and employees to produce de- 
finite cojiimodities. Neither the means of production noj‘ the 
labour-power of the wage-workers are in themselves capital. They 
become capital only in combination with each other, only by 
virtue of the fact that the former are the property of the ca] ‘.lal- 
ists, while the workers 'and employees are forced to sell Ifeni 
their labour-power in order to live. 

Money-capital, already converted into the means of producLon 
and labour-power, the combination of these two material foLni'^ 
of capital in the process of production, constitutes in its aggregate 
the form of productive capital. If production is carried on t on- 
tinuously, capital is constantly found in this form. 

In the process of production the whole of the advanced ca; ital 
is sooner or later converted into commodities and acquires the 
form of commodity-capital. In this form, capital also performs a 
special circuit, the circuit of cominodity-ca|)ilal. At this print, 
the capitalist is faced with the problem of selling the commodities 
produced. The sale of the commodities must ensure that the 
capitalist recovers all the cajulal-value he has expended, and in 
addition yield the surplus-value produced by his wage-workers. 
An explanation of the conditions and specific features of the sale 

^ Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 715. 
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of commodities coiislitiiles one of ilie main aspects of Marx's 
analysis in Book II. 

No one before Marx had examined the circuits of capital in 
all its forms, in their interconnection and in all their details. It 
was he who first presented capital as a unity of production and 
circulation, as a continuous movement of capital-value in time and 
space, from one form to another, from one magnitude to another, 
greater magnitude. Tliat was extremely important, for, as Marx 
said, capital could be “understood only as motion, not as a thing 
at rest'’. * 

Another remarkable aspect of Marx's analysis of the circuits 
of all three main forms of capital (money, productive and com- 
modity), separately and taken together, is that is shows the deep- 
going contradictions in the movement of capital. 

Continuous movement is characteristic of the whole of social 
capital. However, in this movement there constantly arise general 
and partial crises and revolutions in the values and the prices 
of commodities. Some capitalists have an excess of money-capital, 
others are ruined through lack of it. some feverishly produce 
and ex]iand their ]n*oduction, others see their idle machines rust 
away. Masses of C()mmoditip> find jm market, are spoiled and 
lose value, and are sometimes simply destroyed at the same time 
as the working ])Oople are sufiering from unsatisfied demand. 
Some workers overstrain themselves hy excessive work, while 
others suffer the torments of unemployment. Marx shows that 
these and otlier similar phenomena are not accidental but con- 
stitute the necessary and natural consequence^ of the very sub- 
stance of llio movement of capital. 

Any circuit of capital lakes a definite period of time. Whatever 
the duration of this period, it falls objectively into two parts: 
the lime of production and tlie time of circulation. 

In Part II Marx makc'^ a detailed study of the turnover of 
capital. For the capitalist, the turnover time of his capital is the 
time for which ho has to advance capital in order to have it 
returned not only in its original form, but increased in value. 
Tn every case the turnover time for the various individual capitals 
is equal to the siim-lolal of the lime of circulation and the time 
of ]»rodnclion. Differences in turnover time exert a substantial 
influence on the magnitude of tlie advanced ca])ital, on the annual 
mass of surplus-value, and on the whole enur'^e of the caj)italisl 
]»rocess of production and circ ulation. 

In the process of ])rodnction, the value of the various parts of 
constant cai)jtal is transferred to the commodities in different 
ways. Thus, the raw materials are fully consumed, and the whole 
of their value, even including the value of industrial waste, is 


Karl Marx, Capital Vol. II. p. 108. 
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added to the value of the commodities produced. By contrast, the 
value of the machines used to process the raw materials is added 
to the value of the commodities produced only to the extent of 
their wear and tear. Once the commodities have been sold, the 
capitalist recovers the whole value of the raw materials and only 
that part of the value of the machines which has been consumed 
in the process of production. That is why, from the standpoint 
of circulation and the turnover of capital>value, the whole of 
constant capital is divided into fixed and circulating capital. 

Marx was the first to establish that the means of production 
become either fixed or circulating capital depending only on 
whether their value is transferred to the commodity gradually 
or at once, in part or in full. 

The variable capital which the capitalist spends on labour- 
power does not in any way differ in terms of turnover from that 
part of the constant capital which constitutes circulating capital. 
Consequently, circulating capital consists of two parts, which have 
totally different roles to play in the production of value and 
surplus-value, but which appear as a single whole in the process 
of circulation of capital. This helps to conceal the exploitative 
nature of capitalist production, creating the illusion that surplus- 
value arises in the sphere of circulation when the produced com- 
modities are sold. Bourgeois economists use this illusion to vin- 
dicate the capitalist system. 

In his analysis of the turnover of capital as a whole, and the 
turnover of its fixed and circulating components in particular, 
Marx gave a scientific explanation of the role which the turnover 
of capital has to play in the various branches and spheres of 
capitalist production, and the exact influence which the division 
of capital into fixed and circulating has on the development of 
material production and on the position of the capitalisls and 
workers. 

Unlike individual production, which for various reasons can be 
cither temporarily or altogether discontinued, the whole of social 
production is always continuous. An analysis of the conditions in 
which capital is reproduced constitutes the most important 
theoretical problem of Volume Two. 

The first economist before Marx who tried to analyse the reg- 
ularities governing social reproduction was the physiocrat Fran- 
cois Quesnay. His Tableau economlque shows how the aggregate 
annual product of a given country (France) circulates and is 
finally distributed between the classes of a given society in a 
way that makes possible simple reproduction, that is, reproduction 
on the same scale. However, Quesnay considered agriculture alone 
to be a productive sphere, assuming that only there labour creates 
value and surplus-value. Quesnay and his school did nol analyse 
capitalist reproduction on the basis of developed industrial pro- 
duction and with the extensive division of all social labour. 
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Marx begins his analysis of simple reproduction by elucidating 
the commodity and value structure of the total social product. 
In its natural form the aggregate of commodities, constituting the 
annual product of society, falls into two large departments. The 
Arst consists of the means of production which must, or at least 
may, again pass into productive consumption. The second con- 
sists of the articles of consumption which pass into the individual 
consumption of the class of capitalists and the class of workers. 
Accordingly, the whole of social production falls into two large 
departments; the production of the means of production, and the 
production of articles of individual consumption. This division is 
of great methodological importance, and applies not only to cap- 
italist but to all other social production and reproduction. 

In cacii of the two departments the value of the constant 
capital consumed is fully transferred to the value of its annual 
product. 

In the course of the year, labour-power produces a new value 
and adds this to the value of constant capital consumed. The value 
of the variable capital expended by the capitalists to pay for the 
labour-power is not only reproduced in the value of the annual 
product, but is increased by the magnitude of the surplus-value. 
The total magnitude of the new value created by the wage- 
workers in the value of the annual product depends on their 
numbers and the degree of capitalist exploitation. 

Consequently, the value of the total annual product in each of 
the two departments of social production consists of the constant 
capital consumed (c), the variable capital (v), and the surplus- 
value (s). In Marx’s notation, it consists of the sum: c-t-v-i-s. 

Marx’s great scientific achievement is the clarification of the 
conditions and the proportions of exchange within each of the two 
large departments of social production, and also between the two. 
He worked out the schemes of exchange and indicated the relative 
magnitudes of the component parts of the product in value and 
in material content in each of the departments of social produc- 
tion which are required for the realisation of the social product, 
and consequently, for continuous reproduction. Marx was the first 
to show the way in which both that part of the product which goes 
into the individual consumption of the workers and the capitalists 
and that part of the product which is used to form the elements 
of productive capital are compensated in the process of social pro- 
duction. 

Marx determined the ideal proportions required for continuous 
reproduction, but also showed that under capitalism these pro- 
portions cannot be realised and that various disproportions, partial 
and general crises of overproduction and monetary crises, in- 
evitably arise in practice. The mechanism of capitalist reproduction 
is such that it cannot help constantly generating disproportions 
and periodic fluctuations. The internal balance of the capitalist 
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economy exists only as a constantly evanescing moment in its 
overall process of haphazard and anarchic development. 

Marx’s researches into the laws governing social reproduction 
were of tremendous importance for the practical revolutionary 
propaganda of the working class, and the struggle carried on by 
his followers against harmful petty-bourgeois theories predicting 
an “automatic collapse” or “self-strangulation” of capitalism, and 
also against the apologetic theories claiming “lasting prosperity” 
and “harmonious development” for tho capitalist economy. Rely- 
ing entirely on the conclusions of Marx’s theory of the reproduc- 
tion of social capital, Lenin gave an especially vivid and clear 
picture of the formation of the internal market under capitalism, 
when the mass of people is doomed to poverty. Lenin also re- 
peatedly emphasised the great importance of Marx’s theory of 
social reproduction for building a socialist and a communist 
society. The accelerated development of the production of the 
means of production, the introduction of the most efficient and 
progressive methods and industries, tho build-up of a i)owprful 
energy and raw-material base ensured a high level in the produc- 
tion of the articles of personal consumption and constituted a 
necessary condition and the law of expanded reproduction in tlie 
national economy of the socialist countries. 

THE PROCESS OF CAPITALIST PRODUCTION 
AS A WHOLE 

Volume Three of Capital completes the theoretical analysis of 
the whole of tho capitalist mode of production. Here Marx exam- 
ines the process of capitalist production as a coherent unity of 
production and circulation. 

On the scale of society as a whole, the specific interests of 
various sections of the capitalist class are expressed in different 
terms. There is a constant struggle between industry, transport, 
agriculture, commerce and the banks for a “place in the sun”, 
for a greater share of the surplus-value squeezed out of the wage- 
workers. It is no easy matter to find one’s way in this labyrinthine 
and many-sided conglomerate of specific interests, in the internal 
contradictions rending the class of owners of the means of pro- 
duction, and to discover and show the specific place and part 
belonging to each large group of capitalists with respect to other 
groups of capitalists and to the working class. Before Marx, 
bourgeois economists had been unable to do this. 

Relying on the content of the first two volumes of Capital, Marx 
shows in Volume Three how the concrete types and forms of 
capital emerged and constantly continue to emerge, in which it 
appears on the surface of capitalist society and operates for all 
to see. This clarified for the first time the natural connection be- 
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tween the various forms and types of capital and capitalists, and 
the special role and prospective development of each large sphere 
of production and circulation, and therefore of the whole capital- 
ist mode of production in all its concrete complexity. “The various 
forms of capital, as evolved in this book, thus approach step by 
step the form which they assume on the surface of society, in the 
action of different capitals upon one another, in competition, and 
in the ordinary consciousness of the agents of production them- 
selves.” * 

Marx starts by showing how the value of commodities is trans- 
formed into their market prices, how the whole of the surplus- 
value created by the Avorker is transformed into the profit of the 
capit£ilists, how that profit is shared out in definite proportions 
between the various capitalists and hov% as a result of this shar- 
ing out, the different rates of profit — the ratio of the mass of 
surplus-value to the aggregate of the constant and variable capital 
— are transformed in the different spheres of capital investment 
into the general average rate of profit for the given capital of any 
capitalist. 

Before Marx, economists had been unable to understand ll•)w 
the law of value operated to produce an equal average rate of 
profit. It follows necessarily from the operation of this law of 
value that where two capitals equal in value use the same number 
of workers and employees, and exploit and pay their labour- 
power in the same way, those capitals, all other turnover condi- 
tions being equal, should yield their owners an equal profit. But 
if these capitals exploit a different number of workers and em- 
ployees to a different degree— one more and the other less— they 
cannot, in accordance witli the same law of value, produce and 
then appropriate an equal profit. 

However, day-to-day capitalist practice reveals something quite 
different. In fact equivalent capitals yield the same profit, regard- 
less of the quantity of living labour they exploit. This creates and 
constantly maintains the appearance that the value of commodi- 
ties and their selling-price are determined not by the outlay of 
living labour-power, not by the socially necessary labour embod- 
ied in the commodities. Consequently, if this appearance is taken 
at its face value, the labour theory of value is wrong and in prac- 
tice the law of value is being constantly broken. 

Marx’s studies on the basis of the labour theory of value pro- 
vide a brilliant explanation of the mechanism behind the for- 
mation of equivalent profit from equivalent capitals with different 
Qrganic compositions. 

Each capitalist and each sectoral group of capitalists seek to 
ensure that a corresponding portion of the total surplus- value (or 


* Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. Ill, p. 25. 
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profit) created in society as a whole falls to each portion of the 
whole capital invested in this or that enterprise, in this or that 
branch of production. Marx proved with mathematical precision 
that in the branches of production where the organic composition 
of capital is identical with the organic composition of the whole 
of social capital, the selling-price of commodities will coincide 
with their actual value. In all other branches, the selling-price of 
commodities necessarily deviates from their value. In some bran- 
ches with a relatively large share of constant capital (fixed and 
circulating), the prices of commodities will be higher than their 
value. In others, with a composition of capital lower than the 
social average, the prices of commodities will be below their 
value. The sum-total of all these prices expresses th() value of all 
this social product in terms of money. However, prices are not 
regulated directly by value in the real sense of the word, but by 
its modified form, the price of production, which constitutes the 
sum of the cost of production and average profit. 

Volume Three of Capital contains a detailed study of the inter- 
nal mechanism of capitalist competition, and clarifies the reasons 
why values are transformed into prices of production. The price 
of production is the magnitude which determines the market 
price of commodities, and constitutes the centre round which mar- 
ket prices fluctuate. 

Bourgeois economists had also dealt with the price of produc- 
tion, but none of them had studied the difference between the 
prices of production and value, or shown the close kinship be- 
tween these two categories, which were only outwardly incom- 
patible. It was Marx who achieved this. 

Bourgeois economists of various schools had also made futile 
efforts to explain why. the general rate of profit tended to fall 
with the advance of capitalism. 

Marx showed that the rate of profit was only a converted form 
of the rate of surplus-value. On the scale of the whole of society, 
the amount of the annual profit coincides with the mass of sur- 
plus-value. However, the general annual rate of profit is always 
lower than the annual rate of surplus-value. All other conditions 
being equal, the more constant capital that is used and consumed 
in production, and, by contrast, the less variable capital that 
is used, the lower the rate of profit will be than the rate of sur- 
plus-value. That is why the continuously rising organical com- 
position of the total social capital, a tendency inherent in capital- 
ism, leads to a continually falling general rate of profit. 

At the same time, a number of factors counteract the fall in 
the rate of profit, first and foremost 1) increasing intensity of the 
exploitation of labour; 2) cheapening of the elements of constant 
capital; 3) overt and latent unemployment; and 4) the extensive 
development of foreign trade and the export of capital to the col- 
onies for the exploitation of cheap manpower. That is why the 
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law of the falling rate of profit is only in the nature of a tendency. 

Volume Three contains a detailed study of the specific types 
and forms which capital assumes in commerce, credit and mon- 
etary circulation, and agriculture. The reader is given a vivid 
picture of merchants, bankers, big farmers and landlords in ad- 
dition to the industrial capitalists presented earlier. Ranged 
against them are the various sections and contingents of the work- 
ing class. Marx also analyses the fragmentation of the total so- 
cial surplus-value into its specific parts and forms corresponding 
to the specific forms of capital itself. 

As Marx showed in Volume Two, a part of capital always re- 
mains in the sphere of circulation, either in commodity or in 
money form. With the development of industrial capital, its com- 
mercial activity — the volume of its operations involving the sale 
and purchase of commodities — grows steadily, and with it that 
part of the capitalist outlay which goes into the purchase and 
sale of the mass of commodities, into the circulation of capital 
in the commodity form. Commercial capital does not produce prof- 
it, but because it reduces the costs of circulation and performs 
a necessary and useful function for industrial capital, it claims 
a share of the latter’s profit. The average profit is shared out be- 
tween industrialists and merchants in accordance with the amount 
of their capital, and this produces two types of profit: industrial 
and commercial. 

By selling and buying commodities on credit and lending their 
ready money to each other, industrial and commercial capitalists 
act as creditors and debtors. There is a steady growth in the 
scale of operations and monetary relations within the capitalist 
class as capitalism advances, and this leads to a separation and 
development of the credit and banking system of capitalism. In 
place of the ancient hoarders and petty usurers the modern bank- 
ers appear on the scene. 

With the development of capitalism a special market arises on 
which one finds the uncommitted, excess money-capital. The con- 
centration and centralisation of money-capital through the credit 
and banking system intensifies the processes of concentration and 
centralisation of capital in industry and commerce, and enables 
the bankers to control the affairs of active capitalists, their deb- 
tors, and when the opportunify arises, to become part or even 
full owners of their enterprises. The mobilisation and accumula- 
tion of money-capital leads to the emergence of large joint-stock 
companies, the development of the stock-market trading in bonds, 
stocks and other “securities”, turning the stock-exchanges into 
centres of speculative dealings and places where capitalists cheat 
each other. All this results in the corruption of the state appara- 
tus and its subordination to the interests of big banking and in- 
dustrial capital. 

Volume Three also analyses the transformation of a part of 
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surplus-value into land-rent, which is a logical completion of the 
earlier analysis of the concrete forms of surplus-value and profit 
in capitalist society. The Marxist theory of rent shows the specif- 
ic development of capitalism in agriculture, and sheds a true 
light on the condition of the rural proletariat and the peasantry, 
showing the industrial proletariat its allies in the struggle to 
abolish capitalism. 

The land, with all its natural wealth, is the universal object 
of human labour. All social production exists and develops on 
the land. Any product of labour is no more than a natural sub- 
stance adapted by man for the satisfaction of his wants. Analys- 
ing mainly capitalist agriculture and, in passing, also other bran- 
ches of production which make direct use of the land, its miner- 
als, waters, forests, etc., Marx condemned the savage exploitation 
of nature’s resources by the capitalists. The emergence and de- 
velopment of capitalism, far from abolishing private property in 
land, merely changes it. The usurpation of the landed property of 
the direct producers is a liislorical prerequisite for Ihe capitalist 
mode of production. 

Marx makes a distinction between two main forms of rent: 
differential and absolute. 

Differential rent is the excess of profit over and above the aver- 
age profit obtained from farming carried on in more favourable 
conditions of production. 

The surplus-profit of the rural capitalists is connected with 
their monopoly of land as an object of economic operations. Com- 
petition between these capitalists within the same branch leads 
to the formation of market prices for tlieir commodities which are 
regulated by the price of production not on the best or average 
but on the worst areas* of cultivated land. This makes it possible 
to obtain surplus-profit on the more productive plots, which takes 
the form of differential rent. 

Marx was the first theoretically to prove the possibility of the 
formation of absolute land rent under capitalism. Absolute rent 
is the tribute society has to pay to the landed proprietors for 
nothing more than their title of ownership. The landlords and 
landowners are a type of rentier who clip the coupons of their 
“own” land, without in any way taking part in organising and 
carrying on agricultural production. Because of the lower organic 
composition of capital and the lower productivity of labour in 
agriculture, the value and the price of its products are on the 
average higher than the value and the price of industrial pro- 
ducts. At the same time, the monopoly of private ownership of 
land makes it impossible for the prices of agricultural products 
to be reduced through competition to the given level of the social 
price of production. The difference between the high value of the 
agricultural products and the prices of production of other com- 
modities constitutes absolute rent. 
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The existence of absolute rent is not a necessary condition for 
capitalist production. On the contrary, by diverting a part of sur- 
plus-value and capital into the hands of a parasitic class— the 
landed aristocracy— it hampers the development of this produc- 
tion. The demand [or nationalisation of the land is essentially in 
the interests of the bourgeoisie, and if the latter refrains from 
challenging private property in land, it is only because an attack 
on this typo of private property could trigger off a chain reaction 
of revolts against the principle of private property in all the 
means of production. 

Bourgeois economists had been unable to explain the nature of 
Ibis gratuitous income of the landed proprietors. Even the best 
of them. Smith and Ricardo, ultimately reduced tlie movement of 
rent to the operation of tlie laws of naJure, thereby flinging the 
door wide open for an apology of capitalism. The “law of dimin- 
ishing returns'’ became one of the most widespread dogmas which 
were fed by Ricardo’s erroneous theory of rent. Marx’s theory 
of rent cul the ground from under the feet of the bourgeois 
apologists. 

Volume Three of Capital also shows tliat under capitalism there 
is a continuous process among the peasantry in the course of 
which some are ruined, and others enriched, and that the much- 
vaiintod “stability” of the small and middle peasantry is only 
a figment of the bourgeois imagination, for the bulk of the tillers 
of the soil are doomed lo hack-breaking toil and not guaranteed 
against ruin and total penury. The material condition of the bulk 
of the rural population differs little, it at all, in essence from that 
of the factory wage-workers, and their only salvation lies in an 
alliance with the industrial workers for a resolute assault on 
capitalism. 

In the closing pages of Volume Three, Marx says that when 
the bourgeois form of profluction and distribution attains a certain 
stage of maturity it is sup(?rsoded by a new and higher form. This 
historical succession of the modes of production and distribution 
is based on “a coiiilict . . . between the material development of 
production and its social form’'. ^ Marx’s analysis of the capital- 
ist process as a whole produced fresh and more detailed evidence 
of the necessity of the socialist revolution. 


THEORIES OF SURPTMS-VALUE 

. Marx never returned to the sections of the 1861-63 manuscript 
containing his Theories of Surplus-Value, because he had no time 
to polish up this part of his great work. 


* Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. Ill, p. 884. 
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Marx’s Theories are an historical study of the interpretation of 
the laws of the capitalist formation by bourgeois economists, with 
the evolution of bourgeois political economy seen as reflecting the 
evolution of bourgeois society itself, the development of its in- 
trinsic contradictions. For a full understanding of the laws of cap- 
italism Marx needed to clarify how the basis influences the super- 
structure, how capitalist reality is reflected in the ideological 
sphere, notably, in the sphere of economic science. Marx’s critical 
analysis of the history of political economy is the logical cap- 
stone to his theoretical research in the first three volumes of Ca- 
pital. 

At the same time, this analysis was necessary for a deeper 
insight into the essence of the economic relations under capital- 
ism. Marx subsequently wrote: “For myself I began Capital in 
the very opposite way to that in which it is presented to the pub- 
lic (beginning with the third, historical part)”. ' Here Marx was 
following Hegel’s example, who used to say that “in order to mas- 
ter the theory of the subject, one must know its history”. 

When he started on the Theories of Surplus-Value, Marx in- 
tended to divide the historico-critical material among the various 
theoretical parts of his economic work, but by the time he was 
writing his 1861-63 manuscript he had abandoned the intention 
and decided to put the whole of the historical part logether in 
a special volume. 

The Theories of Surplus-Value is, according to Engels, “a de- 
tailed critical history of the pith and marrow of Political Econ- 
omy”, ^ a theory of surplus-value. Marx saw the category of sur- 
plus-value as being of crucial importance in his assessment of 
any bourgeois economist or school of political economy. 

The first part of tha Theories of Surplus-Value deals mainly 
with economists, like Smith, whose contribution to the develop- 
ment of the theory of surplus- value was connected in some way 
or other with the problem of the exchange betw'een capital and 
labour on the basis of the law of value. Part II discusses ques- 
tions relating to average profit and the price of production, rent 
and crises, with Ricardo’s theory as the central point. The third 
part examines bourgeois political economy after Ricardo. 

The first part opens with a look at the school of physiocrats, a 
natural beginning, because Marx valued them highly as the “first 
methodical (not simply casual, like Petty, etc.) interpreters of 
capital and the capitalist mode of production". ® They took the 
first major step in solving the problem of the exchange between 
labour and capital on the basis of the law of value, and were 


' Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 34, S. 307. 
^ Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. II, p. 2. 

3 Marx, Engels, Werke. Bd. 34, S. 39. 
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tlie first to transfer the question of the origin of surplus-value 
from the sphere of exchange to the sphere of production. 

Smith went much farther than the physiocrats in formulating 
the theory of surplus-value. According to him, value is created by 
any social labour, regardless of the kind of use-values it produces. 
That is why Smith sees surplus-value as taking the form not only 
of rent, as the physiocrats did, but also of profit and interest. But 
although Smith regards surplus- value as a general category, as 
the product of the workers’ unpaid labour (Marx said that Smith 
“has recognised the true origin of surplus- value” ^), he confuses 
it with profit, which means that he did not examine llic category 
of labour-power as a commodity, and consequently was unable 
to come up with a scientific solution for the problem of llie ex- 
change between capital and wage labour. What Smith, did. to his 
credit, was to establish the fact that under the capitalist mode of 
production, in the exchange between labour and capital, the law 
of value is in fact transformed into its opposite. However, being 
unaware of Ihe category of labour-power as a commodity ho was 
unable to solve this problem. 

Closely connected with the problem of the exchange between 
labour and capital was the question of productive and unproduc- 
tive labour in capitalist society. The approach of the various 
schools of bourgeois political economy (the Mercantilists, the 
Physiocrats and Adam Smith) to the question of the criterion of 
productive labour under capitalism was determined by their view 
of the origin of surplus-value and the exchange between labour 
and capital. 

The Theories of Surplus-Value give a full substantiation of the 
view that productive labour in capitalist society and in the capital- 
ist sense is labour producing surplus-value. 

In the first three volumes of Capital, where Marx sets out his 
own theory of surplus-value, he starts by considering surplus- 
value in its pure form and only then (in Volume Three) goes on 
to an examination of the converted forms in which surplus-value 
appears on the surface of capitalist society. In the Theories of 
Surplus-Value, Marx has to proceed from the converted forms of 
surplus-value, which he finds in the works of other economists, 
and then go on to show the elements of the theory of surplus- 
value which they conceal. Thus, in analysing Ricardo’s theory, 
Marx begins by considering Ricardo’s theory of rent and the price 
of production, because for Ricardo surplus-value appears only as 
average profit and rent. 

• That is why Marx’s own theory of rent, particularly his theory 
of absolute land-rent, is central to the second part of the Theo- 
ries of Surplus-Value, where he examines Ricardo’s theory. Marx's 
theory of rent was proof that both Smith and Ricardo had been 

‘ Karl Marx, Theories of Surplus-Value, Part I, Moscow, 1975, p. 80. 
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wrong to assume that values and prices of production are iden- 
tical. 

The Theories of Surplus-Value is an essential supplement to 
the analysis of rent in Volume Three of Capital, Marx examines 
two types of monopoly in agriculture (the monopoly of the private 
landowner and the monopoly of the capitalist farmer) and in this 
context elaborates the view that under capitalism nationalisation 
of land is a bourgeois measure which helps to release agriculture 
from the fetters slowing down its advance along capitalist lines. 
He goes on to show that the price of agricultural produce, insofar 
as it includes cither absolute or differential rent, is necessarily a 
monopoly price. Marx devotes much attention to competition 
within and between branches of agriculture, which tends to un- 
dermine, partially or in full, both types of monopoly. 

Many pages of the Theories of Surplus-Value deal with the 
causes of economic crises and the conditions in which a potential 
crisis becomes “reality”. 

The abstract possibility of crises is latent in the simple com- 
modity form of exchange of products and in the function of mon- 
ey as a medium of payment, but in order for it to be realised 
the contradictions of a developed, capitalist form of production 
must come into play. Bourgeois wealth is not an aggregale of 
use-values, and use- value docs not predominate in the bourgeois 
mode of production. On the contrary, bourgeois wealth is an ag- 
gregate of exchange-values, and exchange- value dominates in the 
bourgeois mode of production. Marx emphasises that “bourgeois 
production is not production of wealth for the producers'"^ that 
is, the workers, and that “the production of bourgeois wealth is 
something quite different from the production of abundance, of 
necessities and luxuries for the men who produce them”. * As the 
productive forces are developed, there are growing contradictions 
between use-value and value, between the commodity produced 
for the market, and money, between purchases and sales, be- 
tween production and consumption, between capital and wage 
labour. The bourgeois form of production implies a specific limita- 
tion of distribution, whereas production on a capitalist basis tends 
to develop as if there were no such intrinsic limitation. In this 
contradiction lies “the deepest and most hidden cause of crises”, ^ 
which are a form of its temporary and forcible resolution. 

The first and second parts of the Theories mainly analyse the 
advance of bourgeois political economy, from its origins to its 
peak (Ricardo’s theory), while the third part shows how bour- 
geois economic science was being vulgarised with the sharpening 
of the class struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 


‘ Karl Marx, Theories of Surplus-Value, Part III, Moscow, 1975, p. 55. 
2 Ibid., p. 84. 
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Referring to the disintegration of the Ricardian school of bour- 
geois political economy, Marx analyses, first and foremost, the 
views of James Mill, who set out Ricardo’s theory in formal log- 
ical terms in an effort to enshrine it as an absolute. Whereas the 
contradictions in Ricardo’s theory reflected the actual contradic- 
tions in capitalist reality. Mill did not deal with reality itself, but 
with its ex[)ression in Ricardo's theory. In order to eliminate the 
latter’s conlradiclions Mill resorted to purely formal, verbal argu- 
ments. 

The final part of the Theories of Surpliis-Vcdiie brings out the 
class and epistemological roots of vulgar political economy, ac- 
centnates the essential differences between classical and vulgar 
political economy, and sharply criticises vulgar socialist views. 
In contrast to classical bourgeois political economy, which “seeks 
to grasp the inner connectioiT’, ^ without confusing the whole 
with the diversity of forms in which it is expressed, the vulgar 
economists usually reproduce the superficial phenomena of capital- 
isl reality. A specific feature of vulgar political economy is that it 
feeds on the classics and does not create anything itself. Instead 
of advancing, it retreats, becoming increasingly apologetic, as the 
class struggle sharpens. 

It is true that some bourgeois economists afler Ricardo gained 
a certain understanding of some aspects of the capitalist mode 
of production, while the socialist followers* of Ricardo came out 
wilii open criticism of bourgeois society and stood up for the 
industrial proletariat. However, they were unable to rise above 
the bourgeois basis of their vie^vs. 

The Theories of Surplus-Value is a remarkable specimen of the 
profoundly scientific, objective and truly party approach to the 
various schools and systems of bourgeois economic thinking. Con- 
sidering that bourgeois political economy today frequently seeks 
to galvanise the dead dogmas which Marx exploded, his critique 
of the bourgeois economic theories is in no sense a page of old 
history, but a sharp-edged weapon for exposing modernised ver- 
sions of what are essentially the old conceptions of bourgeois 
apohjgetics. 


PROBLEMS OF COMMUNISM IN CAPITAL 

In his CapilaL Marx examined the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion as a living whole, as an historically defined and, consequent- 
ly, historically transient stage in the development of society, 
which was sooner or later bound to be superseded by another sys- 
tem, the communist system. In contrast to the Utopian socialists, 
who had sharply criticised capitalism and presented fantastic pic- 

Ibid., p. 500. 
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tures of a future society, Marx gave a description of communism 
which stemmed organically from his analysis of the most pro- 
found tendencies in the development of capitalism. Marx did not— 
and could not— produce a detailed picture of the future society, 
but his views of communism give an idea of some basic features 
of this formation and are of tremendous interest in this epoch of 
ours, the focal point of which is the transition from cayntalism 
to socialism. 

Limits arc placed on the development of the productive forces 
within the framework of capitalist relations of production by the 
fundamental contradiction of capitalism (that between the social 
character of production and the private form of appropriation) 
and its inevitable manifestations, such as the anarchy of social 
production, fierce competition, periodic economic crises, and the 
use of scientific and technical achievements for destructive pur- 
poses, instead of for the benefit of mankind. 

The productive forces developing within capitalism are incom- 
patible with their social integument, with the capitalist relations 
of production. The development of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion itself produces the material prerequisites for its inevitable 
destruction. However, the transition to communism cannot take 
place by itself. It requires revolutionary action, the revolutionary 
overthrow of the rule of the capitalist class, and the winning of 
political power by the working class. A most important conclu- 
sion which Marx drew from his economic theory was the need for 
a socialist, proletarian revolution to effect the substitution of a 
communist mode of production for the capitalist one. Marx and 
Engels observed that, given the right conditions, it was quite pos- 
sible for the revolution to be carried out “entirely by peaceful 
and legal means”. Sueh a possibility existed, for instance, in the 
British Isles although, as Marx said, he hardly expected “the 
English ruling classes to submit, without a ‘pro-slavery rebel- 
lion’, to this peaceful and legal revolution”. ^ 

The socialist revolution would establish social proper! in the 
principal means of production, thereby restoring the unity be- 
tween the producers and the conditions of production, which would 
cease to be alienated from the working people. Production would 
become organised and planned. The basic principle of com- 
munist society and its chief purpose is to provide for the full and 
free development of “every individual”, which implies “the consci- 
ous reorganisation of society”. ^ 

In Volume One of Capital^ Marx gave a description of com- 
munist society at the stage of development when distribution is 
still in accordance with work done. Marx characterised it as “com- 
modity of free individuals, carrying on their work with the means 
of production in common, in which the labour-power of all the 

* Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 17. 

2 Ibid., p. 555; Vol. Ill, p. 88. 
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difiereut individuals is consciously applied as the combined la- 
bour-power of the community. . . . The total product of the com- 
munity is a social product. One portion serves as fresh means of 
production and remains social. But another portion is consumed 
by the members as means of subsistence. A distribution of this 
portion amongst them is consequently necessary. The mode of 
this distribution will vary with the productive organisation of 
the community, and the degree of historical development attained 
by the producers. Wo will assume, but merely for the sake 
of a parallel with the production of commodities, that the share 
of each individual producer in the means of subsistence is deter- 
mined by his labour-time. Labour-time would, in that case, play 
a double part. Its apportionment in accordance with a definite 
social plan maintains the proper proportion between the different 
kinds of work to be done and the various wants of the communi- 
ty. On the other hand, it also serves as a measure of the portion 
of the common labour borne by each individual, and of his share 
in the part of the total product destined for individual consump- 
tion. The social relations of the individual producers, with regard 
both to their labour and to its products, arc in this case perfectly 
simple and intelligible, and that with regard not only to produc- 
tion but also to distribution.” ^ 

The socialist transformation of society implies that the sponta- 
neous operation of the laws of the capitalist economy will give 
way to a rational conduct of the economy on the basis of objec- 
tive economic laws, conscious social control, and purposeful reg- 
ulation of social production for the benefit of society as a whole. 

The conscious and rational distribution of public labour between 
the branches of production would be a most important function 
and feature of communist society. “It is only where production 
is under the actual, predetermining control of society that the 
latter establishes a relation between the volume of social labour- 
time applied in producing definite articles, and the volume of 
the social want to be satisfied by these articles.” ^ The establish- 
ment of such a relation implies a high standard of accounting of 
social requirements and outlays of social labour. 

In communist society, labour would be “universal”, and as 
a result of that alone the working-day would be reduced, and 
leisure-time increased. Working-time would be regulated solely by 
the need to carry on expanded reproduction for the full satisfac- 
tion of !hc steadily growing requirements of all members of so- 
ciety. 

Under communism, surplus-labour — labour over and above in- 
dividual requirements — would appear as a necessary component 
part of productive labour. The distinctions between necessary and 
surplus-labour would become conventional to a certain extent be- 

* Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 82-83. 

^ Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 187. 
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cause surplus-lnbour would be just as necessary for the workers 
of communist society as their necessary labour. Marx included 
in the category of necessary labour under the communist mode 
of production that part of labour which formed “a fund for re- 
serve and accumulation”. ^ 

Another reason why necessary labour is bound to extend its 
limits is that the living conditions of the workers would become 
richer,, than ever before, and their vital requirements would in- 
crease immeasurably. 

Marx examined the main features of reproduction in a com- 
munist society, and established that the laws governing extended 
capitalist reproduction, which stem from the material conditions 
of the process of labour, but not from its social form, in the 
main would also apply to the communist mode of production. 

The fundamental division of social production into two depart- 
ments— the production of the means of production and the produc- 
tion of the articles of consumption— would remain, as also would 
the basic relations within these departments and between them. 
Examining the movement of capital within Department I of so- 
cial production, Marx emphasised that this movement would also 
occur “if production wore socialised instead of capitalistic”. - The 
need to replace the basic funds in kind makes it necessary to 
accumulate material reserves, or to have what Marx calls a spe- 
cial, relative overproduction. In communist society, “this sort of 
overproduction is tantamount to control by society over the ma- 
terial means of its own reproduction”, because apart from every- 
thing else it creates the possibility “to compensate for the ex- 
traordinary destruction caused by accidents and natural forces”. ^ 
Marx also gives much attention to long-term capital investments, 
as an important aspect of social reproduction, and in this context 
also considers the need for communist society “to calculate be- 
forehand” how much labour, means of production and moans of 
subsistence it can invest, without detriment, in branches of pro- 
duction which are absolutely necessary but which do not yield 
any useful effect at once. ^ 

Communism will change the very nature of labour in material 
production. In place of the “partial worker”, a victim of the ca- 
pitalist division of labour which mutilates man’s personality, there 
will be the fully developed man. Labour itself, placed under the 
joint control of the producers themselves, will become rational 
and truly free. Still, the sphere of labour in material production 
will remain a “realm of necessity”. The realm of freedom will 
arise outside the limits of necessary labour, but only on its basis. 
“In fact, the realm of freedom actually begins only where la- 

’ Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 496. 

2 Ibid.. Vol. II, p. 428. 

3 Ibid., pp. 473, 181. 

^ Ibid., p. 318. 
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bour which is determined by necessity and mundane considerations 
ceases; thus in the very nature of things it lies beyond the sphere 
of actual material production. Just as the savage must wrestle 
with Nature to satisfy his wants, to maintain and reproduce life, 
so must civilised man, and he must do so in all social formations 
and under all possible modes of production. With his development 
this realm of physical necessity expands as a result of his wants; 
but, at the same time, the forces of production which satisfy these 
wants also increase. Freedom in this field can only consist in so- 
cialised man, the associated producers, rationally regulating Iheir 
interchange with Nature, bringing it under their common control, 
instead of being ruled by it as by the blind forces of Nature; 
and achieving this with the least expenditure of energy and under 
conditions most favourable to, and worthy of, their human nature. 
But it nonetheless still remains a realm of necessity. Beyond it 
begins that development of human energy which is an end in 
itself, the true realm of freedom, which, however, can blossom 
forth only with this realm of necessity as its basis. Tlie sliorten- 
ing of the working-day is its basic prerequisite.” * 

A shorter working-day implies growing productivity. High la- 
bour productivity producing material values will make it possible 
to enlarge the framework of leisure- time, and this will for its 
part exert a substantial influence on ihe nature of all activity. 
Leisure is the time the individual spends in rational activity in 
a sphere that does not necessarily coincide with the sphere of his 
main professional occupation. Leisure will ultimately become the 
true measure of the wealth and level of development in a society 
of associated producers. 

Capital contains highly valuable ideas on tlie education of chil- 
dren and on family relations in the epoch of the future. Marx said 
that in this epoch, that is, under communism, there will be avail- 
able “an education that will, in the case of every child over a 
given age, combine productive labour with instruction and gym- 
nastics, nut only as one of the methods of adding to the efficien- 
cy of production, but as the only method of producing fully de- 
veloped human beings”. Marx believed that “technical instruction, 
both theoretical and practical”, ^ will lake its proper place in 
the schools of the future. He added: “Modern industry, by as- 
signing as it does an important part in Ihe process of production, 
outside the domestic sphere, to women, to young persons, and to 
children of both sexes, creates a new economic foundation for a 
higher form of the family and of the relations between the sex- 
.es.”^ Under capitalism the involvement of the worker’s family 
into the sphere of social production became a “pestiferous source 


» Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 820. 

2 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 454, 458. 
2 Ibid., p. 460. 
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of corruption and slavery”, but in communist society it will of 
necessity become a source of “humane development”. ' 

Thus, in his Capital, which deals specially with the laws of 
capitalism, Marx formulated, with his usual depth and incisive- 
ness, a number of laws of the communist system. 


THE METHOD OF CAPITAL AND ITS GENERAL 
IMPORTANCE TO SCIENCE 


Marx's greatest work. Capital, has stood the ultimate test, the 
test of time. His main scientific conclusions have been borne out 
by life. The judgment of long years of history has also shed an 
even stronger light on the powerful scientific method employed 
by Marx in his Capital, on its logic, i.e., what Marx himself had 
in mind when he spoke about the “composition, the coherence” 
of his vast work. ^ 

As early as 1857 and 1858, when Marx was drafting the first 
coherent exposition of his economic theory, he was faced with 
the problem of which method to use in processing the empirical 
material. In his Introduction to the 1857-58 manuscripts, Marx 
formulated the basic principles of his method of economic re- 
search, and in a letter to Engels in early 1858 said that one day 
he hoped to write a special work on dialectics. “If I ever find the 
time again for such work, 1 should very much like to make ac- 
cessible to the ordinary human mind, on 2 or 3 printed sheets, 
the rational element in the method which Hegel has discovered, 
but which he simultaneously mystified.” ® Following the publica- 
tion of Volume One of Capital, Marx once again mentioned his 
intention in a letter to Joseph Dietzgen: “When I have shaken 
oft the economic burden, I shaU write a ‘Dialectics’.” * As it turned 
out, he never -found the time to write a special work on his 
method, on dialectical logic as a special science. But he did leave 
us the logic of his Capital, and this is what Lenin had in mind 
when he stressed: “If Marx did not leave behind him a ‘Logic' 

(with a capital letter), he did leave the logic of Capital In 

Capital, Marx applied to a single science logic, dialectics and the 
theory of knowledge of materialism . . . which has taken every- 
thing valuable in Hegel and developed it further." ^ This is a 
most profound assessment of the universal importance of the gen- 
eral methodological principles contained in Marx’s chief work. 


' Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 480. 

* Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 31, S. 183. 

3 Ibid., Bd. 29, S. 260. 
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Tlie method of Capital embodies all the main propositions of 
materialist dialectics and the materialist view of history, which 
Marx first began to formulate in the 1840s. In an afterword to 
the second edition of Volume One of Capital (January 24, 1873) 
Marx wrote: “My dialectic method is not only diSerent from the 
Hegelian, but is its direct opposite. To Hegel . . . the process of 
thinking, which, under the name of ‘the Idea’, he even transforms 
inl(» an independent subject, is the demiurgos of the real world, 
and the real world is only the external, phenomenal form of 
‘the Idea’. With me, on the contrary, the ideal is nothing else 
thaji the material world reflected by the human mind, and trans- 
lated into forms of thought.” ^ 

Hegel gave a comprehensive presentation of the universal forms 
of motion, which is why Marx firmly declared himself to be a 
disriple of the great philosopher. But Hegel’s dialectics was mys- 
tified, the object of its analysis being the self-development of the 
idea, its self-alienation in nature, and its self-cognition in the 
development of the spirit. Marx realised this fundamental flaw 
in Hegel’s thinking and put Hegel’s dialectics the right way up, 
on the solid material basis of real living relations. Soon after the 
publication of Volume One of Capital, Marx stressed: “My method 
of research is not that of Hegel’s, because I am a materialist, 
and Hegel is an idealist. Hegel’s dialectics is the basic form of 
any dialectics, but only after it has been stnpped of its mystical 
form, and that is precisely what distinguishes my method from 
it.” “ 

However, the method of Capital is not a simple application of 
certain general categories of dialectics to concrete empirical ma- 
terial. The logic of Capital is the method of political economy 
worked out in relation to the tasks of concrete research. Marx 
relied on materialist dialectics, as the universal methodology of 
scientific cognition, and produced an exceptionally rich and varied 
set of concrete methods for dissecting the contradictory substance 
of the bourgeois system. 

Capital is a developed and coherent system of scientific cat- 
egories correctly reflecting phenomena within the economic system 
of capitalism which were both visible and invisible to the naked 
eye. At the same time, the laws and methodological principles 
of Capitals logic are also applicable in the study of other socio- 
economic formations. In fact, they are of much wider importance, 
going well beyond the framework of political economy. In his 
Philosophical Notebooks, Lenin said: “With Marx the dialectics 
of. bourgeois society is only a particular case of dialectics.” ^ 

The method of research used and developed by Marx in his Cap- 
ital is primarily the specific method of political economy. But 

’ Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 29. 
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being the method of an individual science, it is an expression not 
only of the specifics of the logical apparatus of the given science 
but of something much greater, namely, the general features of 
theoretical thinking as such, of science as one of the principal 
forms of comprehending reality. Capital sets an example for all 
sciences of the analysis of a subject, the reduction of the subject 
to its particulars, with their subsequent synthesis into a concrete 
whole in all its living and complex diversity. 

The historical approach to capitalism as a whole, and to each 
category of the capitalist economy, is one of the main expressions 
of the dialectical method of studying the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction. Marx examines this mode of production and all its ele- 
ments as being in a process of constant motion, in their origin^ 
development and inevitable destruction. In contrast to his prede- 
cessors, the classical bourgeois political economists, w’ho regarded 
capitalism as something immutable and everlasting, Marx ex- 
amined it historically. In his Preface to Volume One of Capital 
he emphasised that bourgeois society is not a “solid crystal’", but 
an organism constantly changing. He expressed a similar idea 
in the afterword to the volume. 

In his Capital, Marx consistently applies the historical approach 
to his analysis of all the categories of bourgeois society, begin- 
ning with commodities. For the first time in the history of political 
economy, he examines the origin and development of the value- 
form, the genesis of the money-form, and (ho conversion of money 
into capital, and clarifies the specific historical nature of the law 
of value and its varying operation under simple commodity pro- 
duction and under capitalism. 

Having brought out the historical character of the categories 
of bourgeois society, both the elementary and the more coni[»lex 
ones, Marx produces evidence to show that the capitalist mode 
of production cannot be an everlasting and natural form of social 
production, that this mode of production is historically tran- 
sient, and that, consequently, its laws are in no sense equivalent 
to the laws of nature. It was this liistorical approach to the study 
of capitalism that enabled Marx to predict scientifically some of 
the basic features of the future society. 

Analysing the capitalist mode of production in the light of 
dialectics, Marx applied the whole range of laws and categories 
of the theory of development: the laws of transition of quantity 
into quality, the unity and struggle of opposites, the negation of 
negation, the categories of quality, quantity and measure, of es- 
sence, appearance and semblance, of content and form, of the in- 
ternal and the external, of cause and effect, of necessity and chance, 
of possibility and reality, of the individual, the specific and 
the universal, of the abstract and the concrete, of the historical' 
and the logical, and so on. He was faced with the lask of sliow- 
ing the objective dialectics of the subject he was studying, I hat 
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is, the capitalist mode of production, and at the same time of 
working out a method of research adequate to the subject, that 
is, dialectics as the logic and theory of cognition. Relying on the 
cognitive material which he had inherited from Hegel, Marx 
reworked materialistically all the laws and categories of dialectics 
which Hegel had formulated and developed. Marx’s mastery of 
the whole range of means made available by the dialectic method 
enabled him to find his bearings in the concrete economic materi- 
al. Just as the application of the materialist view of history to 
the analysis of the bourgeois social formation had completed the 
process transforming this conception into a scientifically-ground- 
ed theory, so the application of materialist dialectics to the analy- 
sis of the capitalist mode of production was a decisive scientific 
substantiation for the universality of this method of research. 
Without the dialectic method it would have been impossible to 
make a study of capitalism, because, as Engels said, dialectics 
is the only metliod of analysis to be used at the highest in- 
stance, that is, in the analysis of tlie most complex phenomena. In 
considering the commodity — the basic element of his research — 
Marx makes a distinction between the qualitative aspect (use- 
value) and the quantitalive aspect (value). From the standpoint 
of quality and quantity, he then examines money, capital and all 
the other economic categories, whose development and mutual 
transformations are subject, in particular, la tlie law of the trans- 
formation of quantity into quality and vice versa; which is why 
a knowledge of this dialectical law opens up the way to an un- 
derstanding of real economic processes. A striking example of the 
operation of the law by which quantity is transformed into quali- 
ty is the transformation of money into capital and accordingly of 
the simple commodity producer into the capitalist. Marx shows 
that there must be a concentration of a definite minimum of val- 
lies (money) in the hands of one producer for these values to 
start functioning as capital, and for the producer himself to be- 
come a capitalist. lie wsums up: “Here, as in natural science, is 
shown the correctness of the law discovered by Hegel (in his 
Logic) ^ that merely quantitative differences beyond a cerlain 
point pass into qualitative changes.’' * In a letter to Engels on 
June 22, 1867, Marx specifically drew liis attention to that fact. 

Fjngels subsequently used thi^ example to show the fundamen- 
tal distinction between Hegel’s idealist dialectics and Marx's ma- 
terialist dialectics. He wrote: “Hegel’s distortion of dialectics is 
based on his assumption that it must be ‘self-development 
of thought’ and consequently the dialectics of things is 
nothing but its reflection, whereas the dialectics in our head is 
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only the reflection of real development which takes place in the 
world of nature and human society and which submits to dialectic- 
al forms. 

“Compare for instance what Marx says about the development 
from the commodity to capital with what Hegel says about de- 
velopment from being to essence, and you have an excellent pa- 
rallel; on the one hand, concrete development as it takes place 
in reality, and on tl»c other, an abstract construction in which 
highly brilliant thoughts and occasionally very important transi- 
tions, as for instance of quality into quantity and vice versa, 
iire adapted into an apparent self-development of one concept 
from another.” ‘ 

Throughout the whole of Marx’s economic doctrine runs his 
analysis of the contradictory substance of the categories of the 
capitalist mode of production and bourgeois society as a whole. 
Every phenomenon of reality is motivated by its internal contra- 
dictions, so that the only way to understand developing reality, 
the only way of consistently applying the historical approach, is 
to make an analysis of these contradictions. 

Marx begins his analysis of capitalism by showing the contra- 
dictions of the commodity, and ends it with an examination of 
the antagonistic contradictions of the capitalist formation as a 
whole, which inevitably lead it to destruction, showing that tran- 
sition from capitalism to communism is the only way of resolv- 
ing the social antagonisms of bourgeois society. This analysis 
brought out the twofold nature of all economic categories with- 
out exception: labour, commodity, money, capital, and so on. 

Not only does Marx show the dichotomy of the whole into two 
opposite parts, but he also traces the development of the contra- 
diction itself, namely,* the transition of identity into distinction, 
transformation into the opposite, resolution of contradictions; he 
distinguishes between internal and external contradictions, and 
shows that motion is a mode of realising contradictions, and that 
the development of contradictions leads to a qualitative transfor- 
mation of one phenomenon into another. 

His method of the logically consistent dialectical analysis of 
contradictions was already clearly evident in A Contribution to 
the Critique of Political Economy, and in a review of that work 
Engels gave a classical deflnitiou of its substance: “In this meth- 
od we proceed from the first and simplest relation . . . from the 
first economic relation to be found. We analyse this relation. 
Being a relation of itself implies that it has two sides, related to 
each other. Each of these sides is considered by itself, which 
brings us to the way in which they behave to each other, their in- 
teraction. Contradictions will result which demand a solution. But 
as we are not considering here an abstract process of thought 
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taking place solely in our heads, but a real process . . . these 
contradictions, too, will have developed in practice and will prob- 
ably have found their solution. We shall trace the nature of this 
solution, and shall discover that it has been brought about by 
the establishment of a now relation whose two opposite sides we 
shall now have to develop, and so on.” ^ The theoretical part of 
Capital is also generally structured in accordance with this spe-* 
cific method of Marx’s. 

Consistently applying the law’ of the unity and struggle of op- 
posites, Marx criticises Hegel’s conception of the “mediation”, 
reconciliation of contradictions, constantly drawing attention to 
the indissoluble connection between the Iw’o sides of the phenom- 
enon expressing the law: the indissoluble unity and struggle 
of opposites. This is clearly expressed, for instance, in the eco- 
nomic crises under capitalism in which the unity and struggle of 
interrelated elements are simultaneously revealed. 

Tracing the general tendency in the development of the capital- 
ist mode of production, Marx establishes that it is subject to the 
general dialectical law’ of negation of the negation, a law that is 
manifested in the connection between the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction with earlier social formations, on the one hand, and with 
the future, communist formation, on the other. Tt is the discovery 
of the operation of this laws as applied to the capitalist epoch as 
a whole, that lies at the basis of Marx’s brilliant conclusion about 
the historical inevitability of the “expropriation of the expropria- 
tors”. Capitalism develops from petty production based on the 
labourer’s private property in the means of production. The cap- 
italist mode of production, and conscqiienlly capitalist private 
property, is the “first negation of individual private property, as 
founded on the labour of the proprietor. But capitalist production 
begets, with the inexorability of a law of Nature, its own nega- 
tion. It is the negation of negation. This does not re-establish 
private property for the producer, but gives him individual prop- 
erty based on the acquisitions of the capitalist era: i.e., on co- 
operation and the possession in common of the land and of the 
means of production”. ^ Under capitalism the initial unity of labour 
and property is carried to breaking point, but the immanent dia- 
lectics of the development of production necessarily leads to the 
re-establishment of tliis unity on the higher level created by so- 
cialism. 

Marx does not, of course, deduce the necessity of the transi- 
tion from capitalism to communism from this law of negation of 
the negation, but from his concrete analysis of the law govern- 
ing the motion of the capitalist mode of production. How’ever once 
ho has arrived at tliis conclusion on the strength of his purely 
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factual analysis, he goes on to state that the emergence, devel- 
opment and destruction of capitalism proceed in accordance with 
the law of negation of the negation, and this statement, for its 
part, helps him to obtain a deeper comprehension of the general 
logic. underlying the whole process, including the specific features 
of the future society. Therein lies the essential distinction between 
Marx’s materialist view of that law and Hegel’s idealist one. 

The operation of the law of negation of the negation is revealed 
in many other processes of economic development under cap- 
italism. A vivid example of the negation of the negation is pres- 
ented by the general formula of the movement of capital: 
M— C — M'. This law is also manifested in the development of 
production from the initial union of agriculture and industry 
through a rupture of that union to a new synthesis on a higher 
level: “Capitalist production completely tears asunder the old bond 
of union which held together agriculture and manufacture in 
their infancy. But at the same time it creates the material con- 
ditions for a higher synthesis in the future.” * 

Apart from the three basic laws of dialectics and the catego- 
ries directly connected with them, Marx makes full use in his 
analysis of capitalism of all the other categories of dialectics. 

From the dialectic-materialist view of the categories of form 
and content follows Ihe important method of drawing a distinc- 
tion between the malerial content and social form of every eco- 
nomic phenomenon, something which makes it possible to bring 
out both the historical character of each economic category and 
the elements in it which arc typical not only of the given stage 
of historical development. As ho analysed the development of 
economic crises, Marx formulated the categories of possibility 
and reality, and traced the complex process in which possibility 
was transformed into reality. 

A cardinal problem with which Marx was faced in formulating 
his system of categories or concepts was to select a starting-point 
for his study, an initial element the analysis of which would make 
it possible to unravel the intricate chain of economic relations, 
and lielp to recreate the capitalist formation in theoretical terms 
with faultless logical and historical authenticity. 

This starting-point in Capital is the commodity, the simplest 
concrete economic element. 

However tho commodity is not only the basis and the prerequi- 
site for the capitalist mode of production. It is also its product, 
and as such “each individual commodity represents a definite por- 
tion of capital and of the surplus-value created by it”. ^ The com- 
modity is latent with all the main elements of Ihe capitalist mode 
of production, with all its contradictions. In his Philosophical 
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Notebooks Lenin described Marx’s analysis of capital as follows: 
■“In his Capital, Marx first analyses the simplest, most ordinary 
and fundamental, most common and everyday relation of bour- 
geois (commodity) society, a relation encountered billions of 
times, viz. the exchange of commodities. In this very simple phe- 
nomenon (in this “cell” of hourgeois society) analysis reveals all 
the contradictions (or the germs of all the contradictions) of 
modern society.” ^ 

Taken all in all, the instruments of scientific research used by 
Marx in his Capital constitute a definite system whose coherence 
is manifested in the method of ascending from immediate contem- 
plation to abstract thought, from the simple to the complex, from 
the abstract to the concrete. 

This ascent from the abstract to the concrete is expressed and 
embodied in the logical structure of the whole of Capital, in the 
exposition of the results of research. In Volume One, Marx ob- 
serves the production of capital abstracted from the sphere of circu- 
lation. In Volume Two, lie analyses the circulation of capital, 
viewing production only as an element in the circulation of pro- 
ductive capital. In Volume Three, he examines the capitalist pro- 
cess as a whole, in concrete terms, undertaking to “locate and 
describe the concrete forms which grow out of the movements of 
capital as a whole'\ ^ forms which approximate to the forms ap- 
pearing on the surface of capitalist society. In the Theories of 
‘Surplus-Value, Marx makes a special and detailed examination 
of the history of theoretical conceptions of capitalism. 

In probing the deep-seated laws underlying the development 
of capitalist relations and their specific forms of expression, Marx 
has constantly to deal with a twofold problem. On the one hand, 
he reduces the processes taking place on the surface of capital- 
ist society to their essence, a most important, but only the first, 
stage of analysis, because the next is to show how these most 
general laws of capitalist production are modified in the sphere 
of circulation, and outwardly appear in a form which not only 
conceals their essence, but frequently distorts it, creating a sem- 
blance which clashes with the essence. 

This specific method of Marx’s is based on his dialectical-ma- 
terialist understanding of the categories of essence, appearance 
and semblance, above all of the fact that while these categories 
^re interconnected, they are not identical. “All science would 
be superfluous if the outward appearance and the essence of things 
directly coincided.” ^ 

• The ascent from the abstract to the concrete, from essence to 
appearance is shown by Marx to be the process of cognition of 
essence and the law expressing it, the process of concretisation 
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of a more general law in a number of laws governing particular 
spheres. Thus, the law of value, the general law of commodity 
production, was elaborated in the law of supply and demand, the 
laws of currency, and so on. Marx set out the law of surplus-value 
in the form of absolute and relative surplus-value, in the laws 
regulating the rate and mass of surplus-value, the movement of 
profit, rent and interest, and other laws. In this way, the intricate 
concatenation of economic relations was presented as a system 
of laws. A most important characteristic of qualitative analysis, 
the concretisation of economic laws helped him to bring out I he 
quantitative relations between individual magnitudes and cate- 
gories. 

Of essential importance for the analysis of contradictions be- 
tween the general law and the outward forms of its appearance 
was Marx’s discovery of the specific action of economic laws of 
capitalism, which consists in the fact that “under capitalist pro- 
duction, the general law acts as the prevailing tendency only in 
a very complicated and approximate manner, as a never ascer- 
tainable average of ceaseless fluctuations”. ^ The absolute realisa- 
tion of a law, that is, its realisation in each concrete case, is 
“checked, retarded, and weakened, by counteracting circum- 
stances”. 2 Because Marx understood the specific action of the gen- 
eral laws, and analysed the counteracting circumstances and the ex- 
tent to which they modified the action of general laws in this or 
that concrete instance, he was able not only to solve the problems 
with which the best minds of bourgeois economic science had 
wrestled in vain, but also to create a reliable instrument for ana- 
lysing the social organism, which gave a deeper insight into the 
connection between the activity of individuals in the process of 
production and the realisation of the general laws within the 
framework of this activity. 

Marx insisted that every science must regard as its fundamen- 
tal principle the unity of the process of “reducing” appearance 
to essence, the casual form to regularity, and the reverse process 
of “deducing” the given phenomenon from the essence, the 
given, concrete form of appearance from the general law. In Vol- 
ume One of Capital he wrote: “It is, in reality, much easier to 
discover by analysis the earthly core of the misty creations of re- 
ligion, than, conversely, it is to develop from the actual relations 
of life the corresponding celestialised forms of those relations. 
The latter method is the only materialistic, and therefore the 
only scientific one.” ^ 

In his Capital Marx made a brilliant application of tlio most 
important scientific principle of combining the logical and the his- 
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torical, which he had formulated in general terms in the intro- 
duction to the economic manuscripts of 1857 - 58 . 

The gist of what he says is as follows: what is the relation 
between the scientific, logical analysis of capitalism, which has 
resulted in the creation of a system of economic categories, ranged 
in accordance with a definite hierarchy, and the real historical 
process of the origin and development of the economic forms ex- 
pressed by these categories? In other words, must the method 
used in analysing any process repeat all the zigzags of its history 
to gain a correct understanding of it and to restate its present 
condition in theoretical terms? Marx argued that in each epoch 
there exists a predominant system of relations of production 
which modifies and subordinates to itself the elements of the old 
relations of production. That is why, the sequence of exposition 
of any economic categories, notably in analysing capitalism, should 
not reflect the order in which they played the decisive role be- 
fore the capitalist epoch, but, on the contrary, should be deter- 
mined by the relation in which they stand to each other in con- 
temporary bourgeois society. Thus, for instance, although com- 
mercial and usurer's capital originated historically earlier than 
industrial capital, and played a considerable part in the appearance 
of the latter, they should be examined after an analysis of in- 
dustrial capital, because under developed capitalism they are no 
more than subordinate elements, isolated forms of industrial 
capital. 

At the same time the logical method of analysis by no means 
implies an arbitrary structuring of bonds and relations between 
phenomena. It is rather a reflection of the historical process in an 
abstract and theoretically consistent form, a corrected reflection, 
but one which has been corrected in accordance with the laws 
yielded by the actual historical process. 

Capital contains specimens of profound criticism not only of 
the conclusions but of the very methodological principles of 
bourgeois political economy, which made it incapable of produc- 
ing a consistently scientific analysis of the capitalist system. In 
setting out his own dialectical-materialist method, Marx gives 
many examples to show the limited empiricism, the metaphysical 
character, and now’ and again the eclecticism and superficiality 
of the bourgeois economists' method. Apart from social roots, 
their tendency to act as apologists for capitalism also has episte- 
mological roots, which lie in the defects of the bourgeois outlook 
itself. 

The unhistorical ai)proach is the most vivid expression of the 
metaphysical character of bourgeois political economy and its 
hostile attitude to dialectics. In his Afterword to Volume One of 
Capital^ Marx revealed the essence and the class roots of this 
methodological weakness of all the bourgeois economists without 
exception. He wrote: “In so far as Political Economy remains 
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"Within that horizon, in so far, Le., as the capitalist regime is 
looked upon as the absolutely final form of social production, 
instead of as a passing historical phase of its evolution, Political 
Economy can remain a science only so long as the class-struggle 
is latent or manifests itself only in isolated and sporadic phe- 
nomena.” ^ With the development of the proletariat’s class strug- 
gle, objective prerequisites appear for the emergence of a truly 
scientific, proletarian political economy, in contrast to bourgeois 
political economy. It is no accident, therefore, that proletarian 
political economy was founded by Marx, the theorist of this ris- 
ing class. 

The bourgeois economists’ line of thought is directly opposed 
to that of Marx, as can be seen from their approach to economic 
phenomena, whose dialectical nature they either kill or distort. 
Marx made a systematic critique of the bourgeois economists’ 
apologetic conception which denies the fact that antagonistic con- 
tradictions exist in bourgeois society. Here is what he wrote about 
the defective method used by James Mill: “Whore the economic 
relation . . . includes contradictions, opposites, and likewise the 
unity of the opposites, he emphasises the aspect of the unity of 
the contradictions and denies the contradictions. He transforms 
the unity of opposites into the direct identity of opposites.” ^ 
Marx observed that one of the most characteristic defects of bour- 
geois political economy is its neglect of the qualitative aspect of 
economic phenomena, its failure to understand the dialectics of 
form and content, essence and appearance, its tendency to con- 
fuse appearance and essence, and its inability to see the connec- 
tion between economic laws and to understand the contradictory 
operation of general laws in concrete conditions. 

Even the classical bourgeois economists sought to resolve the 
contradictions between the general law and the concrete forms 
in which it manifested itself not by seeking to find the mediat- 
ing elements, but by directly adapting the concrete to the ab- 
stract. Since this did not work, they either denied the law or faced 
an insoluble contradiction. That is what happened with the con- 
tradiction between the law of value and the law of equal profits 
for capitals of equal magnitude. Marx alone resolved this contra- 
diction, by showing the dialectics of value and price of produc- 
tion. 

Capital provides striking evidence of the methodological su- 
periority of Marx’s doctrine over bourgeois political economy. 
But Marx did not regard the development of bourgeois political 
economy as a succession of misconceptions to be either regretted 
or condemned. It was the critical analysis of bourgeois political 
economy that helped to create proletarian political economy. Marx 
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did not reject the legacy of his predecessors, but critically adapt- 
ed it and presented the vast array of facts in a new light. He 
wrote: “Only by replacing conflicting dogmas with the conflicting 
facts and actual contradictions which form their secret background, 
can one change political economy into a positive science.” ^ 

Capital is a work which is permeated with the party spirit, but 
this is far removed from subjectivist attempts to anticipate con- 
clusions, or to force empirical material into ready-made schemes. 
The party spirit of Capital is synonymous with scientific 
objectivity and is its highest form. Marx’s method is marked 
by a faultless analysis of the contradictions within the capital- 
ist mode of production at its every stage. He shows that the de- 
velopment of capitalist relations does not eliminate these contra- 
dictions, but creates their form of movement, carries these con- 
tradictions to a new level and sharpens them, simultaneously 
creating the prerequisites for their resolution in a revolutionary 
way. Marx’s conclusion in Capital that capitalist production must 
inevitably be abolished and replaced by communism, a higher 
form of social organisation, sprang organically from the very 
course of his scientific analysis of the tendencies and laws of cap- 
italist development. 

Capital is a great achievement of the human mind. It helped 
theoretically to destroy the belief that capitalism was immutable, 
long before the laller began to fall apart in practice. Consequent- 
ly, it gave the international working class not only clarity of 
purpose, but also confidence in the i)rospects of a victorious strug- 
gle against the exploiting system of wage slavery. Capital is more 
than an economic work. It is an invaluable contribution to the 
development of the other component parts of Marxism: Marxist 
philosophy and scientific communism. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


FOUNDER AND LEADER 
OF THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL 


Marx was the heart and soul of this 
orf^anisation. 


V. I. L e n i B 


INTERNATIONAL MEETING 
AT ST. MARTIN’S HALL 


A large meeting attended by English and French workers and 
members of proletarian and democratic emigrant organisations 
was held in London on September 28, 1864, at St. Martin’s Hall 
where workers’ and democratic meetings frequently took place. 
On that occasion, the small hall decorated in the traditional man- 
ner with the flags of different countries saw the founding of the 
International Working Men’s Association, the first mass inter- 
national organisation of the proletariat, known for short as the 
International. 

It was founded by acclamation, and the Committee, elected 
there and then, was authorised to draft the Rules and submit 
them for approval by an international workers’ congress which 
was to be held in Brussels in 1865. 

Among those present at St. Martin’s Hall, Engels subsequent- 
ly wrote, “there was only one person who was clear as to what 
was to happen and what was to be founded: it was the man who 
had already in 1848 issued to the world tlie call: ‘Proletarians of 
all countries, unite!’ ” ' Marx’s plans for the new organisation 
were quite different from those of other participants in the meet- 
ing. The leaders of the London workers, for instance, wanted an 
international association of trade unions to regulate wages, reduce 
working hours, and co-ordinate the strike struggle. The Paris del- 
egates were hoping that the association would help to establish 
class “harmony” and provide interest-free credits on an interna- 
tional scale to encourage co-operatives. Only Georg Eccarius, who 
conveyed greetings to the meeting on behalf of the German work- 
ers, and had the night before discussed his speech with Marx, 
spoke as a class-conscious proletarian revolutionary, who regarded 
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the international association of the proletariat as a means of 
fighting the existing exploitative system. 

Marx saw an opportunity to realise his cherished hope: to 
found an international proletarian association which, as Engels 
put it, “would demonstrate bodily, so to speak, the international 
character of the socialist movement both to the workers them- 
selves and to the bourgeois and the governments — for the encour- 
agement and strengthening of the proletariat, for striking fear into 
the hearts of its enemies”. ^ 

The International Working Men's Association was set up as a 
result of the spontaneous urge on the part of the workers of 
various countries for international unity. Thanks to the leader- 
ship provided by Marx and Engels, it played an outstanding role 
in the history of the proletariat’s revolutionary struggle for 
emancipation. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS AND PROVISIONAL RULES 

It was of the utmost importance for the future of the Interna- 
tional that its first programme documents were written by Marx. 
On September 28, 1864, he was elected to its Committee (sub- 
sequently known as the Central Council and then the General 
Council, the name under which it has gone down in history) , but 
learnt belatedly that he had also been appointed to the Sub- 
Committee to draft the Provisional Rules and Programme (pend- 
ing their approval by a congress). By then the Committee had 
already discussed a wordy declaration of principles drawn up by 
the Owenist John Weston and the draft Rules proposed by a 
follower of Mazzini, Luigi Wolff. Victor Le Lubez, a young 
Frenchman, was to combine the two documents. Informing Marx of 
this in a letter of October 12, 1864, Eccarius urged him to inter- 
vene so as to leave Ihe stamp of his ''meaningful brevity on this 
first-born of the European workers’ organisation”. ^ 

However, the first meeting Marx could attend was on October 
18, when Le Lubez's draft was being discussed. Marx wrote to 
Engels on November 4: “I appeared and was really alarmed when 
I heard the worthy Le Lubez road out an appallingly wordy, badly 
written and quite raw preamble, pretending to be a declaration 
of i)rinciples, in which Mazzini could be detected everywhere, the 
whole coated over with the vaguest scraps of French socialism.” ^ 
Following a long discussion, in the course of which Marx sub- 
jected the declaration to some discreet criticism, Le Lubez’s draft 
was returned to the Sub-Committee for final editing. 

' Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, p. 82. 
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The efforts on the part of Mazzini and his closest followers to* 
get the International Working Men’s Association to accept their 
own programme reflected the general tendency among the repub- 
lican and democratic-minded members of the bourgeoisie to use 
the upsurge in the working-class movement for their own political 
purposes. Many Italian emigrants were on the General 
Council, and Mazzini himself was also regarded as an authority 
by its English members. All of this made Marx’s position 
very difficult, because at the time he had no supporters on 
the Council except Eccarius, although Marx had already won 
recognition as a revolutionary dedicated to Ihe working-class 
cause. 

A meeting of the Sub-Committee held at Marx’s house on Oc- 
tober 20 was attended by the English trade unionist William Cre- 
mer, Le Lubez and Ihc Italian Giuseppe Fontana. On a motion 
by Marx, they began by discussing the Rules, but by one o’clock 
in the morning tliey had managed to approve only the first of (heir 
40 points. Cremcr, with the support of the others, suggested, 
as Marx had hoped, that approval of tliis programme do( uinent 
by the General Council should be postponed until November 1, 
with preliminary consideration of it by the Sub-Committee on 
October 27. Until then, Marx was asked to put the finishing 
touches to the documents. 

Marx radically rewrote the Rules. He altered the whole pream- 
ble and reformulated the organisational principles, discarding all 
the petty regulations envisaged by the Mazzini draft. In effect all 
that was left of the old version was the name of the organisation 
and the point about the convocation of the general congress in 
Brussels in 1865. In addition, Marx also wrote the Inaugural Ad- 
dress of the Working Men’s International Association, something 
that had not been originally provided for. 

Marx’s proposals were accepted by the Sub-Committee. On No- 
vember 1, the General Council unanimously approved the docu- 
ments he had drawn up. This was a defeat for the attempt to im- 
pose a bourgeois-democratic programme on the now organisation. 
Thus its proletarian class character was safeguarded from the 
outset. 

In the first documents of the International Marx formulated the 
aims and tactics of the proletariat’s emancipation struggle in the 
most general terms, so as to make them acceptable to the various 
trends in the working-class movement. The organisation could 
be made a mass one only through a programme which did not 
close the door on either English trade unionists, French and Bel- 
gian Proudhonists or German Lassalleans. Marx coped brilliantly 
with this complex task. He wrote to Engels: “It was very difficult 
to frame the thing so that our view should appear in a form ac- 
ceptable from the present .standpoint of the workers’ movement. . . 
It will take time before the reawakened movement allows 
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the old boldness of speech.” * Marx himself described the Inau- 
gural Address as being ''fortiter in re, suaviter in modo'\ ^ 
He anticipated that joint action and exchange of experience in 
the ranks of the International would subsequently lead the work- 
ers to recognise a single theoretical programme based on the 
principles of scientific communism. Adoption of the Inaugural Ad- 
dress and the Provisional Rules was a most important prerequi- 
site for the subsequent triumph of these principles. 

The Preamble of the Provisional Rules held a special place 
in the documents which Marx drew up, for it formulated the fun- 
damentals of the programme of the proletarian movement. Its 
first line said: “The emancipation of the working classes must be 
conquered by the working classes themselves. . . .” ^ The goal of 
the proletariat was to abolish all class rule. Political struggle by 
the working class against the ruling classes was the means of 
emancipating the working people from oppression by the capital- 
ist system, which was based on their economic subjection to those 
who owned the means of production. Unity of forces on class lines 
and proletarian internationalism were vital principles for the 
working-class movement. 

Engels believed that the Inaugural Address was a “necessary 
commentary” on this programme. The Inaugural Address opened 
with a review of the history of the working class from 1848 to 
1864. With great accusatory power, Marx described the growing 
misery of the European proletariat during that “millennium of 
free trade”, which was unrivalled for the development of its in- 
dustry. lie wrote: “No improvement of machinery, no appliance 
of science to production, no contrivances of communication, no 
new colonies, no emigration, no opening of markets, no free trade, 
nor all these things put together, will do away with the miseries 
of the induslrious masses; ... on the present false base, every 
fresh development of the productive powers of labour must tend 
to deepen social contrasts and point social antagonisms.” ^ 

Marx noted the successes scored by the working-class movement 
over that period: the ten-hour working day, and the growing co- 
operative movement. While the legal restriction of the working 
day refuted the liberal bourgeois dogma that the state should not 
intervene in economic relations, the successes of the co-operative 
movement showed that the workers were quite able to organise 
production without the capitalists. However, within the framework 
of capitalist society, co-operative labour could not substantially 
improve the condition of the working class. It would serve as an 
instrument of the working people’s emancipation only when it 

‘ Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, pp. 139-40. 
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developed to national dimensions and was fostered by national 
means. That was being prevented by “the lords of land and the 
lords of capital”, who would “always use their political privileges 
for the defence and perpetuation of their economical monopolies”. 
Marx suggested this conclusion: “To conquer political power has 
therefore become the great duty of the working classes.” The 
workers possessed one element of success — numbers, he said, but 
“numbers weigh only in the balance, if united by combination 
and led by knowledge”. ^ 

'Hie Inaugural Address stressed the need for international 
working-class solidarity. “Past experience has shown how dis- 
regard of that bond of brotherhood which ought to exist between 
the workmen of different countries, and incite them to stand 
firmly by each other in all their struggles for emancipation, will 
be chastised by the common discomfiture of their incoherent ef- 
forts.” ^ Marx urged the workers to fight against the ruling classes’ 
“foreign policy in pursuit of criminal designs, playing upon 
national prejudices, and squandering in piratical wars the people’s 
blood and treasure”. ^ He emphasised that the working class must 
counter this policy with its own class stand on international is- 
sues, based on the principles of proletarian internationalism. 

The Address ended with the slogan “Proletarians of All Coun- 
tries, Unite!”, which Marx and Engels had issued 16 years earlier, 
and which now rang out with fresh force. 

In accordance with the Provisional Rules, the International 
Working Men’s Association was built up from the start on the 
principles of democracy, with all the officers of the General Coun- 
cil (a general secretary, a treasurer, corresponding secretaries for 
the different countries, and others) being elected, and of central- 
ism, which was expressed in a clear-cut division of the powers 
vested in the Association’s governing bodies: the Congress, the 
General Council, and the Federal Councils in the different coun- 
tries. 


HEAD OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
PROLETARIAN ORGANISATION 


It was mainly the central governing body of the Association 
that determined its activity, so the leading role which Marx soon 
came to play on the General Council was of tremendous impor- 
tance. Initially its composition was extremely mixed. Marx, of- 
ficially fulfilling the functions of the Corresponding Secretary for 
Germany, worked resolutely to turn the International into a pro- 

' The General Council of the First International. 1844-1866, p. 286. 
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lotariaii class organisation, and its Council into a mililant and 
aiillioritativo organ. Accordingly, from the outset ho strove lo cr>n- 
solidalo ils proJelarian core. Old membors of the Communist 
League, TA*ssner, Lochner, Pfander, and Kaub, were co-opted into 
the (Council. Marx met with understanding and support from Eu- 
gene Dupont, a maker of musical instruments, who bad taken part 
in (lie June uprising (in llie spring of 1803 be became Correspond- 
ing Secretary for France), and Hermann Jung, a walchmaker and 
the Corresponding Secrelary I'or Switzerland. Ily llic spring of 
1803 (he Ceneral (k)iincil was quite representative of the various 
cuiilingenls of the European jiroletariaii movement, with members 
nieeling regularly (»very Tuesday in a small room al 18 Greek 
Slreel in Soho. 

The Suh-CommiUe(‘, or Ibe Standing Coniinittco, ai)poinlod to 
(Ira it [)rogramme documents, continued to act as a narrower exec- 
utive body, preparing material for Council meetings and taking 
(U'cisions on iirgejit, current business. Marx always attended the 
weekly m(*eliugs of the Sub-Committee, which were usually held 
on Saturdays. Frecpiently these meetings were held in Marx’s 
study at 1 Modena Villas, Maitland Park, where hi* and bis tami- 
l> had moved in March 1804, and where ho lived for eleven y(*ars. 
Very soon, almost all the members of the General Council and 
many foreign W(a*kers who came to Londoji on the 1 nternalionars 
business regularly visited the Marx home, which increasingly re- 
s(nnbled the combat lieadquarters of the t)rolelarian inoxement. 

Tlu* International owed ils success largely to Marx's skill in 
deliiiing Ibe tasks ahead and issuing tijmdy slogans which secured 
tin* broadest support foi‘ tin* (L'lieral Council among the loi*a] 
s(*ctious. His skill sprang not ojily from a profound understand- 
ing of the g('neral laws of social development, but also from his 
thoiamgh knowledge of the concrete forms of the workers’ strug- 
gle, their ideological level and the specific features of every na- 
tional contingent of the inleruational j)roletarial. 

Marx obtained the facts for his strategic and tactical general- 
isations from the woi*kiug-class and the soi ialist press, reports on 
local congresses and general congresses of the International, bis 
constant contacts with woiking-class leaders and General Council 
members, tin* num(*rous lett(*rs received by the Conncil Iroiii the 
localities, and his personal correspondence with his associates in 
(iermany, France, Switzerland, Helgium and the United Slates. 
He kej)l in close touch with the working-class movement through- 
out the world, and was especially pleasc*d when the workers, im- 
IH*lled by Ilnur true class instinct, ]ml forward demands which 
largely coincided with conclusions he had nuiched on the basis 
of his theoretical research. 

Marx aUvays heeded the voice of the masses with groat respect, 
hii*. never made any concessions lo backward altitudes. The line 
he formulated for the international organisation was based on a 
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sober analysis of the overall situation and was designed above all 
to strengthen the proletariat’s own class movement. In helping* 
the workers to rise above their particular and local demands to 
an understanding of the more general class tasks, Marx invariab- 
ly sought to carry forward the development of the proletarian 
movement. 

In the Association the whole of the international proletariat 
stood to gain from the advance by any contingent of the working 
class to a higher stage. Mindful of the movemenl’s future. Marx 
worked to incori)orate in its programme documents every impor- 
tant achievement gained in practical struggle. In this sense, the 
historical development of the International was a consistent for- 
mulation of the militant programme of the international proletar- 
iat and the gradual assertion of Marxist principles in it. Thcri'in 
also lay the meaning of the struggle between the trends in the 
International, which reflected the process by wdiich the workiner 
class of Europe and the United States was overcoming its uto- 
pian and sectarian views. 

In 1871, looking back on seven years of effort, Marx wrote that 
(he history of the International was “a continual struggle of the 
General Council against the sects and amateur experiments, which 
sought to assort themselves within the International against the 
real movement of the working class”. * 

The dogmas and the cure-alls suggested by various seels did 
to some extent reflect the practical experience of some sections 
of the proletariat, and the specific conditions in each country, but 
because of a tendency to treat this limited experience as an abso- 
lute, the notions deduced from it were subjective and unscienliric, 
and eclectically combined into casual and contradictory proposi- 
tions. The sect tended 'to justify its existence not by what it had 
in common with the class movement but by the ''special shib- 
boleth'' which distinguished it from the general movement. ^ 

Regardless of the specific features of each (rend of pelly-bour- 
gcois socialism at the time (Proudhonisin, various brands of anar- 
chism in Belgium, Italy, Spain, and so on), they all liad one thing 
in common, namely, that they reflected not only the working 
people’s protest against capitalist exploitation, but also the small 
producers’ protest against the tendency of capitalist develoynnont 
towards centralisation, and their urge to stop the development of 
capitalism and reverse its advance. 

The liberal trade unionists took a different stand. They accept- 
ed the progressive nature of large-scale capitalist produclion.. 
but many of them followed the vulgar economists, the apologises 
of bourgeois society, by idolising capitalism, believing it to rest 
on solid foundations, and selling before the working-class movc- 
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mont no other task than that of slightly correcting and “improv- 
ing’ the bourgeois system. The liberal trade unionists were con- 
firmed reformists. 

Marx regarded the existence of reformist and sectarian trends 
within the working-class movement as both the result of influence 
exerted by bourgeois ideology on some sections of the proletar- 
iat and an expression of their backwardness, and was sure that 
this stage would be inevitably overcome as the class struggle 
developed. However, he certainly did not believe that one need 
do no more than observe the process taking place. He held that 
the task of the leadership of the international proletarian orga- 
nisation was to promote class consciousness as actively as pos- 
sible, and to use the various forms of ideological influence, 
together with painstaking educational work and vigorous support 
for indeperulont working-class action. “In uniting the labour 
movement of various countries, striving to channel into joint activ- 
ity the various forms of non-proletarian, pre-Marxian socialism 
(Mazzini, Proudhon, Bakunin, liberal trade unionism in Britain, 
Lassalloan vacillations to the right in Germany, etc.), and in 
combating the theories of all these sects and schools, Marx ham- 
mered out a uniform lactic for the proletarian struggle of the 
working class in the various countries.” * 

THE WAY TO THE MASSES 

To make the International a mass organisation from the outset, 
the General Council had to establish the most diverse contacts 
with the workers of various countries. The strike movement which 
developed in the countries of Western Europe helped to bring out 
the most active elements of the working class, and it was to these 
line r(^si'rves of the emergent proletarian army that Marx turned 
ill the lirsi (ilaci'. On his initiative, the General Council organised 
moral aii i malerial support for the strikes. The Council’s tasks 
included expesing the employers, who were recruiting workers 
from abroad to replace the strikers. Marx regarded this as a means 
helping the workers of the different countries to understand that 
they had common interests and fostering a sense of class soli- 
darity. 

At a meeting of the General Council on April 25, 1865, Marx 
read a letter which he had received from the Berlin Compositors’ 
Union, reporting on the strike by 500 Leipzig compositors and 
requesting assistance for them. The letter said: “. . . Every work- 
ing-men’s movement, every strike has an international sig- 
nificance, that, in fact, the immediately and locally engaged work- 
ing-men do battle for the whole of their class.” ^ The General 
Council decided to turn for support to the London Compositors* 
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Union, and Marx was among the delegates appointed to visit it. 
This was the beginning of the practice by the Council and the 
Association as a whole of regularly organising international 
mutual assistance in strikes. 

It took tlie International some time to develop a correct attitude 
to strikes. TJie Freiicli, Swiss and Belgian Proiidlionists, like the 
German Lassallcans, look the sectarian attitude of rejecting 
strikes. Although the English working-class movement had much 
experience in slaging strikes, not even fill llie English ineuibers 
of the General Council regarded them in a positive light. One 
active opponent of strikes was the carpenter John Weston, an 
adherent of Owen's utopian system. He repeatedly made his views 
known in the newspaper The Bee-llive. At meetings of the Gen- 
eral Council he argued tliat the workers’ demands for bell(M- work- 
ing conditions were futile and that the trade unions wliicli gave a 
lead in I he proletariat’s economic struggle were in fact doing it 
harm insicad of good, because any rise in wages would be bound 
to result in a general rise in the prices of consumer goods. 

Tt was IIjc campaign to refute such views that clearly showed 
the great imi)ortance of Marx’s economic research for working out 
the correct tactics in the class struggle. In lliis instance, arguments 
jirovided by the new economic doctrine were a great help in ex- 
jdoding the false theory that the prices of goods were determined 
by the level of wages, a theory which tended to undermine the 
militant spirit of the working class and suggested the need to 
submit to its fate. By contrast, Marx urged the International l<‘ 
give utmost siip])ort to workers who were under the ‘'infection of 
strikes”. ^ 

At two Gejieral Council meetings, on June 20 and 27, 18Go, 
Marx delivered a special report containing a critical analysis of 
AVoston’s views and setting forth the scientific principles of IIh‘ 
theory of value, price and wages. The main section of Marx’s 
report, widely known since its first publication in 1898 under the 
tide Wages, Price and Profit, was a preliminary amt popular 
exposition of Ihe gist of Volume One of Capital. 

In clear and simple terms Marx explained tlie origin of profit 
from the surplus- value which the owners of capital gratuitously 
a])propriated. The worker’s wages and the capitalist’s profit were 
shown to be component parts of the newly created value of Ihe 
jiroduct. Their proportion can change within that value. Wages 
can be increased at the expense of the surplus-value taking the 
form of profit, and vice versa. This proportion is also established 
under the impact of the proletariat’s class struggle. The workers 
can gain a rise in wages, although the general tendency of capital- 
ist production is to rciliice the average wage level. The general 
living conditions in this or that couniry arc also of great ini- 
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portanre for llie working-class struggle. The working class should 
not underesliniato the potentialities of its day-to-day economic 
struggle, by following those who shared Weston’s ideas, bat 
neither should it overrate these potentialities, as the leaders of 
tlie English trade unions were doing. The radical solution for the 
social problems of bourgeois society lies solely in the abolition 
of the wliole system of wage labour. The trade unions are im- 
portant, therefore, nol only as centres of resistance to the en- 
croachments of capital on the workers’ rights and living standards, 
but also as a school where workers arc trained for resolute battles 
against ca])italism. 

Marx’s report was a great success, and the General Council was 
guided by ils Iheoretical and tactical propositions in its sub- 
sequent practical activity. 

To strengthen the International Working Men's Association it 
was essential to draw into its ranks the English trade unions, the 
only mass organisations of the English proletariat since the disin- 
tegration of the National Charter Association. Marx, who had 
observed l[)e development of the English working-class movement 
for over twenty years, had no illusions about the ideological level 
of reformist leaders like George Odger, William Creiner and other 
trade unionists. However, he was aware that behind them were 
Ihoiisands of rank-and-iile members, and so maintained close 
business contacts with them, while continuing to combat their 
liberal bourgeois views. 

On November 22, 18()4, Marx invited the (xeneral Council ta 
urge the English workers’ societies and trade unions to become 
corporate members of the International. The fu’ganisations in Lon- 
don and its suburbs each possessed the right to have one re- 
presentative oji the Council. These new Council members, who 
were* more closely connected with the jnass of workers, now and 
again gave Marx support in his fight against the reformism of 
the trade union leaders. 

It was Marx who started the practice, continued until the In- 
ternational ceased ils activities, of sending General Council mem- 
bers to attend workers’ meetings in order to spread the ideas of 
the Association. The a[)pointmeiit of such delegations and the 
Jiearing of their reports soon became part and [larcel of tlie 
Council's work. Marx himself was frequently a member of such 
delegations. Among the English members of the Council, Robert 
Shaw, a house ])ainler, at one time Secretary of the (xeneral 
Council, stood out as an able propagandist and organiser. In 1870 
Marx wrote about this fine representative of the English working 
class who died of tuberculosis at an early age; “Ft is principally 
due to his constant efforts that the Trades Unions have rallied 
around us.” ' 
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Marx attached much importance to involving the trade unions 
in direct political struggle, and warmly supported Cremer’s pro- 
posal in January 1865 that the General Council should Lake part 
in the broad campaign for electoral reform, which the bourgeois 
radicals had begun. Marx clearly formulated the terms on which 
joint action could be taken with the radical bourgeoisie. He ex- 
pected tlic workers’ participation in the general democratic move- 
ment to pave the way for the formation of an independent political 
party of the English proletariat, with far-reaching consequences 
for the development of the revolutionary working-class and demo- 
cratic movement on the continent. On May 1, 1865, he wrote to 
Engels: “If we succeed in re-electrifying the political movement 
of the English working class, our Association, without making 
any fuss, will have done more for the working class of Europe 
than has been possible in any other way.” ^ 

The Reform League, founded in March 1865 on the General 
Council’s initiative and according to a plan produced by Marx, 
exerted considerable influence on English political life. It was 
joined by thousands of workers, and its campaign for democratic 
electoral reform assumed great scope. However, at the crucial 
moment the trade unionist leaders who represented the working 
class on its leadership supported the radicals and prevented the 
League from taking the General Council’s line. 

Marx also sought to make use of foreign policy issues to educate 
the English workers in the spirit of proletarian internationalism, 
and on November 29, 1864, on behalf of the General Council, 
drafted an address to Abraham Lincoln following his re-(3lection as 
President of the U.wS.A. Marx found just the right words to ex- 
press the attitude of the international proletariat to the struggle 
being carried on by the progressive forces of the United Stales 
against the slave system. 

Marx highly appreciated the fact that even before the establish- 
ment of the International Working Men’s Association a group of 
French workers, who had been under the strong influence of 
Proudhon’s petty-bourgeois reformist doctrine, had come out in 
1863 for the nomination of independent workers’ candidates in 
the election to the Legislative Corps. Representatives of this 
group— Henri Tolain, Ernest Edouard Fribourg and Charles 
Limousin— were appointed correspondents of the Association in 
France. Marx at once entered their Paris addresses in his note- 
book, and through his friend Victor Schily, a German emigrant, 
sent them the text of the Inaugural Address and the Provisional 
Rules. 

By then, the first section of the International in France had 
begun to function in the workshop of the engraver Fribourg, in 
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very modest premises in the back yard of 44 Rue Gravillier in 
Paris. It was run by a board of three correspondents, whose ap- 
pointment had been ap])roved in London. The board had already 
issued a French Iranslation of the Provisional Rules. However, 
they liad omitted the words about the abolition of all class rule 
as the ultimate goal of the proletariat’s liberation struggle in the 
first ])aragraph, and the words “as a means” in the third pa- 
ragraph, which said “that the economical emancipation of the 
working classes is therefore the great end to which every political 
movement ought to be subordinate as a means”. 

Marx was quick to notice these inaccuracies, which distorted 
the meaning of this key document in a Proudhonist spirit, reflect- 
ing above all the Proudhonist failure to understand the importance 
of political struggle. When the General Council requested an 
explanation, the board replied that it had to reckon with various 
difliculties arising from the ])olice regime under the Second Em- 
pire. 

The political tendency of the French translation of the Rules 
was also noticed by a group of bourgeois republicans who had at 
one time advocated the idea of setting up the Association and 
hied to secure conirol of it. The distorted translation of the Rules 
gave the bourgeois republicans a pretext for accusing Tolain of 
deliberately repudiating political struggle against the Bonapartist 
Empire. This campaign was supported by bourgeois-democratic 
emigrants in London. 

The leaders of the Paris section turned for help to the General 
Council, which was now to act for the first time as an arbiter on 
internal matters in the local organisations. It took all of Marx’s 
high principles and organisational experience to bring about a 
successful solution of the conflict. The attacks by the bourgeois 
elenieiils, which tended to jeopardise the international and class 
character of the organisation, were thwarted. Acting through 
Schily and Duponl, who liad specially gone to Paris for the 
jnirpose, Marx got the Paris section to hold a general meeting 
of its members on April 2i), 1805, to reorganise its leadership. A 
commission to helj) the board included representatives of workers' 
societies, among Ihem the future Communards Zephyrin Came- 
linat, a bronze-worker, and Louis Eugene Varlin, a bookbinder, 
the latter already Jiaving slnnvn himself to be an outstanding 
organiser of the French workers. 

Leon Fontaine, a Belgian democrat, was appointed the As- 
sociation’s representative in Belgium, but he had no connections 
.A\ith proletarian circles and in fact delayed the establishment of 
contacts between the General Council and the Belgian workers. 
This was discovered in the spring of 1885 when Marx was made 
Corresponding Secretary pro tern, for Belgium. There, as else- 
where, the first steps by the International’s sections met with 
bourgeois attempts to secure control of the international prole- 



tarian organisation. These attempts were rebutted by Marx, wha 
started direct correspondence with representatives of the Belgian 
workers, lieaded by tlie soc ialist Cesar De Paepe. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY FOR GERMANY 


Marx worked hard lo have German workers join the Inter- 
national. He was confronted with great difficulties at first, partly 
because of the laws, which prohibited German workers’ societies 
from associating with foreign organisalions, and partly because of 
the sectarian stand taken by the Lassalleaii leadership of the 
General Association of German Workers. Marx believed that if 
the necessary changes in its leadership were made, it could be 
restructured and released from the harmful innueiice of Lassal- 
lean dogmas, so he made efforts to have it join the International. 
Ho repeatedly returned to this question at General Council meet- 
ings, and wrote about it to Wilhelm Liebknecht, Carl Siebol and 
other followers of his in Germany. 

In order to be able (o spread the Internalionars ideas in Ger- 
many, Marx and Engels agreed to contribute to the Socml-Damo- 
krat^ a newspaper which one of Lassalle’s ideological successors,. 
Ihe Frankfurt lawyer Johann Baptist Schweitzer, began to publisli 
in Berlin on December 15, 18(34. Marx regarded Iho absence in 
(he newspaper’s prospeclus of any specifically Lassalloan slogans 
as a promising factor, and the fad that Liebknecht was on ils 
editorial board suggested that it might be run on the correct lines. 

Marx began by sending the Social-Demokrat the German text 
of the Inaugural Address, which was printed in Nos. 2 and 5 at 
the end of December 1804. On January 3, 1805, he had the satis- 
faction of reporting this important event to tlic (kmeral Council. 

When Proudhon died in January 18(35, Marx wrote an article 
enlilled “On Proudhon”, following Schweitzer's insistent requests. 

It was a masterful portrait of Proudhon, which brought out the 
specific aspects of his outlook and activity, and gave a scien- 
tifically objective view both of his merits and shortcomings. It 
was also a brilliant example of a combined blow at the various 
types of reformism and sectarianism. Marx succeeded in stressing 
the features wliich Proudhon had in common with the other 
spokesmen of |)etty-bourgeois socialism, ])articularly Lassalle, 
although the latter’s name was not even mentioned. Inability to 
use the dialectical method, failure to understand historical mate- 
rialism, ignorance of political economy, substitution of meta- 
physical for historical categories— all these methodological short- 
comings were common to Proudhon and Lassalle. As Marx pointed 
out, among men who wer'e consumed with vanity and yearned for 
a taste of sensational success the tendency towards charlatanism 
in science had as its corollary vacillation and lack of principle- 
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in politics. Marx’s (rilicisiii of Prouiihon’s acconiinoclation lo the 
honaparlist regime was also an outright condemnation of Las- 
<alle’s flirtation with I lie Prussian ruling circles. Thus, Marx 
unequivocally branded fiassalle in a Lassalloau paper. 

When Marx was writing his article on Proudhon, he had al- 
ready learned from Liebknecht of the agreement concluded be- 
tween Bismarck and Lassalle shortly before the latter’s death, 
and this shed a new light on Schweitzer’s behaviour as well. It 
was clear that Schweitzer had not only known all along about the 
secret negotiations between Lassalle and Bismarck, but was him- 
self just as closely connected with the Prussian authorities. When 
Marx demanded that there should be nothing to suggest that the 
workers’ party was flirting with Bismarck, Schweitzer asked him 
to consider the paper’s difficult position and the need for it to 
(‘siablish itself, but in the meantime continued lo publish a series 
of articles entitled The Biamarck Ministry praising Prussia’s 
policy. 

In early IStlf) the Prussian Provincial Diet was debating, at the 
insistence of the Progressists, a bill to revise the 1845 “industrial 
charter”, which was impeding industrial development. Berlin 
workers launched a campaign for the abolition primarily of those 
clauses in the “charter” which prohibited combinations and strikes. 
Marx and Engels attached much imiiortance to this movement, 
hut despite their advice Schweitzer ignored it and concentrated 
on a campaign for state assistance to [iroduclive societies. In a 
letter lo Schweitzer on February 13, 18()5, Marx once again 
sharply criticised his reformist “cure-all”. Tie wrote: “That there 
will be disenchantment wnlh Lassalle’s ill-starred illusion con- 
cerning Ihe ‘socialist’ intervention by the Prussian government is 
heyond all doubt . . . But Ihe honour of the workers’ party re- 
(piires that it sliould repudiale such illusions even before their 
hollowness has been shown u|) by experience. The working t lass 
is either revolutionary or it is nothing.” ' 

In a “Slateinent lo the hhlitorial Board of Ihe Social-Demokraf' 
‘»n February 23, 1805, Marx and Engels announced their refusal 
lo work on Ihe jiaper. They said lhal the break was due to fun- 
damental [lolilical differences: whereas the two men demanded 
lhal “al least equally bold language should bc» used towards the 
Cabinet and the feiidal-absolulist iiarty as with regard to the 
Progressives”, the editors continued to act in the spirit of ‘Tioyal 
Prussian Governmenl socialism”.^ 

There was a strong response to Ihe statement among [irogressive 
Ci<'rman workers, and il was approved by some of their organisa- 
tions, including the Berlin Compositors’ Union. Liebkneciil and 
a number of other contributors likewise broke with the Lassallean 
organ. 


' Marx, Kiigfts, Werkc, lid. 31, S. 44G. 
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However, a full-scale critique of the Lassalleans’ political stand 
was also needed. On a visit to Manchester in January 1865, Marx 
had asked Engels to write an article for the Social-Demokrat on 
Bismarck’s army reorganisation bill. Engels did so and by early 
February had a work that was too long for a newspaper article. 
How^ever, since the break with Schweitzer was imminent, it was 
■decided to publish it as a pamphlet entitled The Military Question 
in Prussia and the German Workers' Party, It contained an in- 
cisive analysis of the alignment of class forces in Germany, argued 
the need for the establishment of an independent workers’ party 
and outlined the party’s tactics at a time when the constitutional 
conflict in Prussia was yet to come to a head. In contrast to the 
Lassalleans, Engels urged the need not only for relentless critic- 
ism of the inconsistency and cowardice of the bourgeois Pro- 
gressist Party, but also for an implacable fight against the mili- 
tary-bureaucratic monarchy and exposure of Bismarck’s social 
demagogy. Marx a])proved of Engels’ pamphlet and wrote a 
number of short notices about it for various German newspapers. 

The break with the Social-Demokrat meant that for the lime 
being Marx had to abandon his efforts to draw the Gejieral As- 
sociation of German Workers into the International, but he con- 
tinued his intense search for other ways of establishing strong 
ties between the International and the German working-class 
movement. In early 1865, in view of the situation in Germany, he 
suggested that the German workers should join the International 
individually, thereby formally abiding by the existing laws. This 
tactic justified itself and helped to consolidate the ties between 
the German proletarians and llie International, but it took some 
time for it to produce tangible results. 


THE POLISH QUESTION 


In Ihe first few months following the establishment of the 
International Working Men’s Association, Marx gave much at- 
tention to substantiating the internationalist stand on the Polish 
question, which of all the international problems at the time was 
of the greatest concern to democrats and jn-oletarians. He con- 
tinued to attach great importance to the Polish national liberation 
movement, which he regarded as a revolutionary force that the 
working class should support in every way. But he also believed 
it to be necessary for the proletarian organisation to take a stand 
of its own on the issue, in contrast to that of the bourgeois 
radicals, who led the British National League for the Indepen- 
dence of Poland, founded in London in 1863. Some of the League’s 
members— Peter Fox, William Doll and Robert Hartwell— were on 
*the General Council of the International. In December 1864 and 
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January 1865, Marx had to deliver reports in connection with the 
discussion of a message to the Polish people, which had been 
drafted on behalf of the British members of the Council by Peter 
Fox, a radical journalist, who had joined the working-class move- 
ment. He was an ardent advocate of restoring Poland’s national 
sovereignty, but like many other British radicals was a Franco- 
phile and sought to prove that the various French governments 
had pursued a foreign policy favouring Poland. 

In order to refute this idea, Marx summoned a vast array of 
facts, making use of some of the preparatory material for his 
pamphlet on Poland which he began in the spring of 1863 but 
did not finish. He presented, first to members of the Standing 
Committee and then to the General Council, “an historically ir- 
refutable tableau of the constant betrayal of the Poles by the 
French, from Louis XV to Bonaparte III”, ' and drove home the 
point that it was the workers and not the ruling circles of the 
West who were Poland’s true friends. 

Marx took an active i)art in preparing the anniversary celebra- 
tions of the 1863 Polish insurrection. The meeting held on 
March 1, 1865, unanimously adopted a resolution proposed on 
behalf of the International, which said that “an integral and in- 
dependent Poland is an indispensable condition for a democratic 
Europe”. ^ Eccarius, who seconded the resolution, stressed the 
need to destroy the Prussian monarchy as one of the main ob- 
stacles in the way of Poland’s restoration and Germany’s demo- 
cratic unification. 

The English bourgeois press carried reports of the meeting but 
said notliing about the International s participation, and this gave 
Marx the opportunity to publish an appropriate “Correction” in 
the German-language Swiss newspaper Der weisse Adier, lioping 
that this would inform the German workers of the International’s 
stand on the Polish (pioslion. He accentuated the iTuportance of 
Eccarius’ speech, thereby publicly demonstrating the Inter- 
national’s hostile attitude to the Prussian government and the 
Lassallcans’ flirtation with Bismarck. 


HOLIDAYING AT ZALT-BOMMEL 

It took a truly superhuman effort on Marx’s part to direct the 
International and carry on his vast theoretical research. He had to 
cope with a host of large and small organisational matters, such 
as meetings and correspondence with working-class leaders, at- 
tendance at meetings, drafting of resolulions and speeches, advice 

' Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 31, S. 39. 

* Ibid., Bd. 16, S. 96. 
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to liis comrades, etc. Tii the spring of 18f)5, he wrote to Engels: 
“Apart from my work on the book, the International Association 
lakes up a quite enormous amoniil of lime, because I am in fact 
its head. And what a wasle of lime it is!. . . Take tins French 
shit, for example: 

''February 28. Tolain and Fribourg arrived from Paris. A meet- 
ing of the Central Council, where tliey give their explanations 
and argue witli Lc Lubez until midnight. Then a night meeting 
at Bolleter’s tavern, where J had to sign aboul 200 cards. (1 have 
now changed this idiolic arrangemeni and had our signatures 
engraved on the plate. . . . But the remaining 1,000 cards . . . had 
to be signed in the old style.) 

"March 1. Polish meeting. 

"March 4. Meeting of the Sub-Committee on the French ques- 
tion until 1.00 a.m. 

"March 6. Meeting of the Sub-Committee on the same question 
until 1.00 a.m. 

"March 7. Meeting of the Central Council until midnight,” * 

Overworked and worn out by another attack of his grave chronic 
complaint, Marx decided to fake a short break and have a change 
of air. He spent three weeks, from March 19 to April 8, 1865, 
in Zalt-Bomrnel with his Dutch relatives, whose old burgher 
house offered an atmosphere of calm and ( omforl. But even there 
his mind was corKstantly turning to the political issues of the day. 
His uncle. Lion Philips, a Dutch merchanl, was a man of hroad 
outlook and democratic cast of mind, and the two men had frank 
discussions on the outcome of the American Civil War, the pros- 
pects for German unification, and the Polish and Kalian (fues- 
tions. Old Philips took a sceptical view of I he working-class move- 
ment, but by no means' considered his nephew to be irresponsible, 
for he realised thaf the younger man was tackling problems of 
vast scale and importance. 

The three-week break had a beneficial effeci on Marx. The 
pleasure of his stay at Zalt-Bommel was luughtened by the 
presence of his cousin, Nannelle, with whom he had established 
easy, friendly relations earlier. Tie off on jokingly called her the 
“Dutch Secretary” of the General Council. 

An interesting mcmcnlo of this short “carefree" period of Marx’s 
life is his “Confession”, written on April 1, 1805, in response to 
a half-serious queslionnaire which he filled in several times at 
his daughters’ request. Besides the Zalt-Bommel version, there 
are two other sets of refdies which are for the most part identical 
with the former. The tom? is alternately serious and humoi*ons, 
and reveals his integrity and human warmth. Here is an extract 
from this questionnaire: 


^ Marx, Engels, Werke, lid. 31, S. 100-01. 



Your favourile virtue . . . 

Your chief charaelerislic . . 

The vice you detesl most . 
The vice you excuse most . 
Your idea of liappiii(‘ss . . 

Your idea of misery . . . 

Favourite hero 

Fa v( unite maxim . . . . 


Simplicity. 

Sijjgleness of purpose. 
Servilily. 

Gulii bilily. 

Si niggle. 

Su bmissioii. 

Spartaciis, Kepler. 

Nihil hiimani a me alienum 
pulo. ' 


During iMarx s ahscuice, lh(» coulract for the publication of 
Cupital had arrived in London from Hamburg, and there was a 
backlog of urgenl inalt(*rs in tlie Inlernational. 1 1 was lime ho 
resumed his hard w<uk. 


AT TIIK I.ONDON CONFIHIFNCE OF 18(;r) 

The I nternalioiiars Provisional Uiiles provided for Ihe convoca- 
lioii of a Gonoral Workers’ Congress in Belgium in ISI)."), but 
Marx lielieved this lo be premature, because the local seel ions 
wi'i'i' ikjI yel cjii a lirm fooling eilheu* organisalionally or id(*olog- 
ically. On June 2i, LSbo, he wrole le hlngels: “The mailer is not 
yel ripe.” Engels was of Ihe same opinion.^ 

Meanwhile, tlie members of Ihe Inlernational in Frame and 
Swilzerland were urging that the congress should be held. The 
leaders of the l*aris section hoped lhat it would help them to 
secure* recognilion of Proudhonism as ihe Internationars oflitial 
docirine. On July 7, they forc'sialled Ihe General CiOuncil by is- 
suing an address proposing Iheir own agenda for the congress. 

By I hen, Marx liad already succeeded in convincing the General 
Counc il lhal it would be* bellc'r lo call a preliminary conferenc e 
in Lcmdoji of Ihe lc*a(l(*rs of llic* princ ipal seel ions lo prepare the 
congioss. A plenary meeting of Ihe Co'neral Council on July 2.1. 

ap[)roved Marx's drafl agenda for ihe congress, which also 
included Ihe poinis jiroposc'd hy ihe Parisians but reformulaled 
by him in such a way as lo bring Ihem more inl(» line with the 
aclual tasks facing ihe I nlernalional. 

Marx v(*ry much wanted lo <ee represenlalives of lln* German 
workers al the conference', parlicularly Jjiebknecht, but Ihe latter 
was unable to come and submitted a detailed report on the state 
of the working-class movement in Germany. Marx had ahvays op- 
posed, as a nialiej- cd* principle, any glorification of leaders and 
had criticised the Lassalleans for doing so. He felt lhat Liebknechl 
had put too jnuch accent on his, Marx's, role in advancing the 

' Fir miniscrtirrs uj Mnr.r nud EugrlSj p. 2l)(). 

Marx, Kngtds, Wrriic, ihl. 31, S. 120, 138. 
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emancipation struggle of the Gernaan working class. Accordingly, 
on November 21, 1865, he wrote to Liebknecht: “As to your 
report, I could not lay it before the conference, because 1 was 
too personally introduced in it.” ^ 

The conference met from September 25 to 29. The morning 
sessions, held at the Freemasons Arms in Long Acre, were at- 
tended by delegates from the continent and members of the 
Standing Committee, and the afternoon sessions, held in a house 
in Adelphi Terrace in the Strand, were of a ioore ceremonial 
character and were open to the public. In addition to the delegates 
from the localities, they were also attended by visitors. Marx 
attended all the sessions, got to know the delegates and had long 
talks with many of them. On September 28, 1865, a soiree was 
held at St. Martin’s Hall to mark the anniversary of the found- 
ing of the International, which ended with a Lea also attended by 
members of the delegates’ families. While Varlin and Limousin 
danced with Marx’s daughters, Laura and Jenny, Marx described 
his differences with Proudhon to Tolain and Fribourg. On 
October 1, a few delegates, among them Becker, Jung and De 
Paepe, came to dinner at the Marx home. 

The London Conference was an important stage in Marx’s 
efforts to constitute the International, and helped considerably to 
consolidate the leading role of the General Council and Marx’s 
own authority in the Council, and to establish contacts between 
its most active members — Eccarius, Lessner, Dupont and Jung — 
and delegates from the continent -Varlin, Do Paepe and Becker. 
The way Marx had used the proposals of the Paris section in 
drafting the agenda for the congress had also fully justified itself. 
At the conference Ihis draft was discussed as a joint motion by 
Marx and Fribourg and received general approval. 

The conference rejected the French demand that any worker 
should bo allowed to attend the congress, and came out strongly 
for strict observance of the principle of representation: it decided 
that the congress should be attended only by delegates ejiipowered 
to do so by sections which had been duly formalised and had paid 
their membership dues. 

The discussion of the Polish question at the conference showed 
that most members of the General Council, particularly the 
Germans and the English, backed Marx’s line for support by the 
working class of the struggle for Poland’s independence. However, 
almost all the French delegates opposed placing the Polish ques- 
tion on the congress agenda. In line with Proudhon’s views, they 
argued that this was a “political” question, which was out of place 
in the programme of an “economic” workers’ congress. The petty- 
bourgeois democrats accused the General Council of insisting on 


^ Central Party Archives of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism. 
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the “principle of nationalities” and following in the wake of the 
Boiiapartists. 

Bearing in mind that the Proudhonists’ nihilist attitude to the 
national question S[)rang in part from their protests against its 
demagogic use by Napoleon III, Marx urged Engels lo explain 
Ihe l^olisli problem in the press, the result being a series of ar- 
ticles, entitled What Have the Working Classes To Do with 
Poland?, showing that the Bonapartist “principle of nationalities” 
and proletarian recognition of the right of nations to self-deter- 
mination were diametrically opposed. 

On various subsequent occasions in the course of their activity 
in the International, Marx and Engels defended the international- 
ist stand on the Polish question. On January 22, 1867, Marx 
delivered an impassioned speech at a meeting in Cambridge Hall 
in London, which the General Council, together with Polish 
revolutionary exiles, held to mark the anniversary of the 1863. 
Polish insurrection. 


INTERNATIONAL’S SECTIONS SET UP 
IN GERMANY. 

AUSTRO-PRUSSIAN WAR AND THE GERMAN 
WORKING GLASS 

The rireless propaganda of the Inlernationars principles by 
Marx and Engels began to produce results in the German work- 
ing-(la'=5s movement in the winter of 1865 and 1866. Illegal sec- 
tions of the Internal ional were set up in various German towns, 
primarily by members of the General Association of German 
Workers, who cherished the traditions of the Communist League 
and o[)posed the Lassallean leadersliip. These sections frefiuontly 
operated under the cover of consumers’ and producers’ co-opera- 
lives. educational societies, mutual aid funds, and other forms of 
organisalion allowed by the authorities. Although tlieir member- 
ship w’as not numerous, they helped lo spread the International’s 
ideas in Germany, and to involve the German working class in 
joint action wilh the internalional proletariat. 

Meaiuvhilc, the revolutionarv forces within the Union of the 
Gorman Workers’ Educational Societies founded by the liberals 
in 1863 wmre being consolidated, as the Union gradually shed the 
liberals’ tutelage and the influence of Schulze-Delitzsch’s co-oper- 
ativist ideas, and moved closer to the International. Among those 
who best expressed these revolutionary proletarian tendencies was 
August Rebel, a young turner, under whose chairmanship 29 work- 
ers’ societies liad united in Saxony in July 1865. Rebel was on 
the board of the Union and exerted an active influence on its 
evolution. 
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The firm alliance between Liebkneclit, a disciple of Marx’s, and 
licbel [)layed an important part in the development of the German 
Avorking-class movement. Following his expulsion from Berlin in 
April 18G5, and his wanderings all over Germany, Liebkneclit 
settled in Leipzig. In August 18()5 he met Bebel and helped him 
to understand Marxism. Despite the difference in age -Liebkneclit 
was 39 and Bebel only 25— the two men worked iogetljer for 
many years. Both the veteran of the 1848 revolution and the 
young worker, who already commanded authority as organiser ajul 
proletarian orator, understood clearly that the German workers 
were* faced with the task of setting up a truly proletarian t^arty. 

In the summer of 18()(), the attention of Marx and Engels was 
riveted to Germany, which was on the brink of war. They songlit 
to help the revolutionary wijig of the Germaji working-class inove- 
menl stand the test of the imminent conflict. Bismarck was pre 
paring to settle with ‘‘blood and iron" the long-standing f(*nd be- 
tween Prussia and Austria over supremacy in Germany. Anti- 
Prussiaii feeling among the masses and fear of war spurred the 
revolutionary eiements in the working class to activity. It was 
important for Bismarck, therefore, to create the semblance of a 
defensive war. and he was trying hard to provoke* Austria into 
attacking. 

Marx, Engels and the German ])roletariaji leaders who associated 
with them saw German unification iji the revolutionary wa\ a^ 
the solution to the crisis. A mass movement, in which the* Union 
of the German Workers’ Educational Societies played the leading 
role, spread aci‘(»ss Germany in the spring of 18()(). At a popular 
meeting in Leipzig, Bebel pro[)osed a resolution formulating tin* 
militant demands of the [u-ciletariat as the leading force* in the 
bourgeois-democratic 4*evolntioj) which appeared to be imminent. 
The demand for a united German democratic rej)nblic wa.-^ alsn 
su[)ported by the Cieneva Committee of the (ierman seciions ol 
the Internationai, whicli had been founded in January 18()() by 
Johann Phili])p Becker, one of its leading jnernhers. 

War broke out between Prussia and Austria in jnid-Jiuu*. Ex- 
pecting the Anslriaji troops to make a ra[)id advance, Marx and 
Engels were hoi)ing that Prussia's military defeat would lead to a 
democratic revolution. However, events took a different turn. Bis- 
marck’s military reform had made the Prussian army jnnch 
stronger than the Austrian, and the latt(*r w^as dealt a crushing 
defeat at Sadowa. Prussia’s victory had far-reaching ccmsecfuences. 
The German Confederation w^as dissolved, and Austria w^as de- 
prived of a say in deciding on the national unification of Germany. 
By annexing a number of small German stales and setting up 
the North German Confederation, dominated by the Prussian 
monarchy, Prussia in fact secured control over the wdiole of 
Germany. The military victory also put an end to the constitu- 
tional conflict ill Prussia proper, where the liberal bourgeoisie. 
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-i waved by chauvinism, (-omplctely gave in to Bismarck. Germany 
was being unified in (he worst possible way, “from above". The 
1^‘iissian militarists and Junkers exerted a growing iiinuence in 
Germany. A hotbed of now military gambles had emerged in the 
heart of hhirope, next to Bojiaparlist France. 

On the other hand, it was also quite evident that many of tlic 
<ihslaclos to tlie working-ctass movement arising from Germany's 
jiolitical fragmentation were now removed. Marx wrote: “The 
workers naturally stand to gain from everything that tends to 
centralise the bourgeoi‘<ie." ’ However, in contrast to Schweitzer 
and the other Lassallean leaders, wlio gave I3ismarck uncon- 
ditional siii)port, Marx and bhigcls saw^ the formation of the 
North German Confederation only as ])reparing the ground for a 
further and even moia* intense revolutionary struggle against a 
much stronger ojiemy. Engels said that the German workers and 
(heir leaders w'ere now faced wdth the immediate task of making 
I lie most extensive use of tin? o[)portuniti(‘s that were now avail- 
ahte for the '^naLioual. organisation and uiiificalion of the Gennan 
proh'tariat", ^ and for the establishment of its owm jiolitical party. 

INTEIINATIONAL PROLETARIAT'S 
ECONOMIC PLATFORM 

As the International grow’ in the various countries, the range 
of Marx's activities increased together w’ith the time he had to 
devote U) its affairs. Meanwhile, he was once again confronted 
with attempts to turn the International into a petty-bourgeois 
rleiiKK ralic organisation, similar to those that liad been made when 
its first programme documents w’cro being framed. 

Tlu* opponents of the Iiiteruationars revolutionary jirolotariau 
wing had ensconced themselves in the French section founded 
III lamdon in the autumn of 1805. They were led by a French 
.i(»Mrua!isl, Pierre Vesiiiier, who had close ties with the emigrant 
lollowms of Mazziui and who had already attacked the General 
Council in the jiress. The French section juiblislied a new’ sol of 
ilraft rules for the Association under wdiich the General Council 
was to bo abolistiod and replaced by a purely technical secretariat. 
This was only one element of the elaborate intrigues aimed at 
keeping Marx awuiy from the leading role in the InlernationaL 
Gn March 6, 1800, in the absence of Marx and his closest as- 
sociates, members of this group of petty-bourgeois democrats got 
tbe General Council to pass a resolution harking back to “old 
Mazzinism” and exj^ressing thanks to Mazzini and Louis WTilB for 
tlioir alleged services. 


' Marx, Engels, Werke, Bfl. 31, S. 243. 
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On March 10 the Councirs Corresponding Secretaries, Dupont, 
Jung, Longuet, Laf argue and Bobczyhski, assembled at Marx’s 
home for a regular meeting of I lie Standing Committee, resolved 
that it was his duty to protest against that resolution at the 
next meeting of the Council. On Marcli 13, despite another acute 
attack of his chronic complaint, Marx delivered a speech before 
the General Council, explaining the fundamental difference be- 
tween the Internalional’s principles and those of Mazzini. The 
March f3 resolution was annulled. This episode showed that Marx 
enjoyed the support of the best representatives of the working- 
class movement on the continent of Europe, as well as in 
England. 

Meanwhile his chronic ailment had taken a turn for the worse 
and his doctors were adamant: I hey insisted on his immediate 
departure from London, away from its noxious fogs, away from 
his writing desk, and the noisy atmosphere of workers’ meetings. 
Engels, too, firmly insisted that Marx should leave London as 
soon as possible and receive medical treatment. 

Towards nightfall on March 15, Marx arrived at Margate, a 
resort on the east coast of England, which is famous for its in- 
vigorating air. This was an off-season period and the resort was 
deserted. He found accommodation in a private house so as to 
avoid the casual meetings and tiresome conversations that were 
inevitable in hotels and boarding-houses. lie went to bed early, 
read as little as possible, and look long walks, working his mind 
up “to that state of nothingness which Buddhism considers the 
climax of human bliss”. ‘ 

It did Marx good to spend almost a month at the seaside, but 
he kept worrying about the liilornational. It was now April and 
the connress was scheduled to be held in Geneva at the end of 
May. The future of the International, its strategy and tactics, and 
the composition of its General Council depended largely on the 
oulcome of this first congress, whicli was to adopt the Rules and 
determine the direction of its future activities. 

The French were insisting, as they had the year before, that 
the congress should be held as soon as possible. Meanwhile, the 
English were engrossed in the reform movement, and the German 
sections were just being formed. Marx feared that the Paris 
Proudhonists would have things very much their own way in 
Geneva, and might be supported by some of the Swiss artisans. 
He was prepared to go to Paris to dissuade the local leaders from 
insisting on an early congress. Engels felt that, in view of the 
Bonapartist authorities’ hostile attitude to the Association, such 
a trip would be too risky, and did his best to reassure his friend. 
But the leaders of the Geneva sections, who were to play host 

* Marx to L. Marx, March 20, 1866 (Central Party Archives of the 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism). 
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lo the congress, had already asked the General Council to post- 
pone the congress, because Lfiey were behind with the organisa- 
tional side of the preparations. On April 10 Marx resumed his at- 
tendance of Council meetings, and was present at the meeting of 
May 1, when the Council decided that the congress would open 
on the first Monday in September 1866. 

l^repa rations for the congress began in the summer of 1866. 
Marx refused to attend it. On April 23 lie wrote lo Engels: “I 
have decided to contribute lo its success as best as I can here, 
but not to go there myself.' ‘ The main reason was that Marx 
decided lie could not possibly inlerrupt, for however short a period, 
bis preparation of Capital for the press. On August 23, 1866, he 
wrote to Kugelmann: “I think that this work which 1 am doing 
is of greater importance to the working class than anything that 
I f)ersonalJy could do at any kind of congress.” ^ Moreover, he 
liad already had several occasions to see that his tactics were 
correct: having in advance gol a majority on the General Council 
to adopt a common stand on the matter in question, he then left 
them lo lake action by themselves in public. 

Marx was also very busy preparing the organisational side of 
the congress. He gave final instructions to Dupont and Jung, who 
were leaving for Geneva, and wrote a dclailed letter to Bo^^ker, 
strongly urging that Jung, who had a good knowledge of three 
languages, should be elected chairman of the (ongress. 

.\ special sel of Instructions drawn up by Marx on the different 
queslions helped to prepare the London delegates ideologically for 
I he forthcoming ])olemics against the petty-bourgeois spokesmen. 
This documoni was road out at the congress f)oint by f)oint as 
the General Couricirs report, and much of it was incorporated in 
Ihe text of Ihe congress resolutions. 

In drawing up the Instructions. Marx's first concern was to en- 
courage the workers who had joined the International to act to- 
gether, stressing that the question of international combination of 
efforts in the slruggle belweeii labour and capilal, which was on 
Iho congress agenda, essentially embraced all the activities of the 
Internal ional Association, which aimed at uniting the efforts of 
Ihe various conlingcnts of the working class. Marx referred to a 
“particular function” which the Association had t)er formed with 
success, namely, support of tht strike movement and resistance 
to strike-breaking, “ll is one of the great purposes of the As- 
sociation to make the workmen of different countries not only 
feel but act as brethren and comrades in the army of emancipa- 
tion.” ® 


^ Marx, Kngcls, Werke, Bd. 31, S. 210. 

- Lettrrs to Dr, Kugelmann by Karl Marx, Moscow-Leiiingrad, 1934, 
PP. 37-38. 

^ The General Council oj the Fir,st International. 1864-1866 ^ p. 341. 
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Marx also formulalod a ])roposal to institute a statistical in- 
quiry into the condition of the working class, and his scheme of 
inquiry was a fine model of the methods used in obtaining social 
statistics. It dealt not only wilh the level of wages and salaries 
in different countries, the only thing the English trade unionists 
were concerned with in tlieir projects for labour statistics, but 
with many other aspects, like the nature of production and the 
working and living conditions of various categories of workers. * 
The inquiries were to be carried out by the workers themselves 
(to prevent any falsification by the bourgeoisie); they were to 
help the workers establish their own status within the capitalist 
economy and consolidate international ties. The point on labour 
statistics was subsequently included in the General Rules, and 
many sections in France, Germany and Britain began to put it 
into practice. 

With the General Council's approval, Marx included in the In- 
structions the demand for an eight-hour working day. In August 
of that year, an American Workers’ Congress in Balliinore had 
come out in favour of the eight-hour working day. The incorpora- 
tion of this demand in the Inlernationars programme turned it 
into a general platform for the working class of the whole 
world. 

The item on the trade unions was the central one in the In- 
structions. The trade union movement, in the true sense of the 
term, was then just taking shape, and very few ]>copIe at the 
time saw the fundamental distinction between such widespread 
forms of workers’ organisation as mutual-aid and insurance so- 
cieties, educational societies, choirs and sports clubs, etc., and 
trade unions, like those in England, which emerged on the basis 
of the proletariat’s economic struggle against capitalist exploita- 
tion, and for that reason had an explicit class character. This 
matter had to be clarified, and that is precisely what Marx did 
in the item entitled “Trades' Unions. Their Past, Present and 
Future.” 

In drawing up the Instructions, Marx not only took account of 
the positive experience of the English trade unions, but also 
criticised their reformist leaders’ limited view of their tasks, such 
as the narrow pragmatism which made them confine themselves to 
fighting for minor concessions while keeping too much aloof 
from “general social and political movements”. In future trade 
unions in general must “learn to act deliberately as organising 
centres of the working class in the broad interest of its complete 
emancipation*'. ^ They must involve in the struggle ever broader 
masses of unorganised, unskilled, and the lowest paid workers, 
including agricultural labourers. 

* The General Council of the First International. 1864-1866, p. 342. 

2 Ibid., p. 349. 
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Lenin gave a high assessment of the resolution on the trade 
unions adopted by the Geneva Congress on the basis of Marx’s 
]nstru(*tioiis. “The resolution adopted at that congress spoke ex- 
plicitly of the importance of the economic struggle and warned 
the socialists and the workers, on the one hand, against exag- 
gerating its importance (wliich the English workers were inclined 
to do at that time) and, on the other, against underestimating its 
importance (which the French and the (kTmans, particularly the 
Lassalleans, were inclined to do).*'^ He siressed that thanks to 
Marx the conviclion thai the class struggle imisl necessarily com- 
bine the political and the economic struggle into one integral 
whole has entered into the flesh and blood of the international 
proletarian movement. 

While preparing for the Geneva Congress, Marx also returned 
to the question of co-operative societies, an important point, in 
view of the popularity among I he workers of diverse petty-bour- 
geois co-operative doctrines, including Proudhon’s mutualism, Las- 
sallo’s ideas of state assistance to co-operatives, and Owen’s 
uloj)ia]i co-operative recapes. 

In the Instruclions, Marx gave a fresh reminder thal social 
produclion could be (‘onverled into ‘ one large and harmonious 
system of free and co-operative labour ’ only as a result of the 
“transfer of the organised forces of society, viz., the state power, 
from capitalists and landlords to tlie producers themselves”. ^ 
Hearing in mind, however, lhat numinous (-o-operative socielies in 
France and Germany had already joined the International, and 
(hat ])arlicipalion in them was helping the workers to acquire use- 
ful organisalional and economic skills. Marx included in his In- 
structions a number of concrelc* recomiuendations designed to 
prevent the workers’ co-operative societies from degenerating into 
“ordinary middle-class joint stock companies”. He advised the 
ANorkors to ‘‘embark in cn-operaiire pruductioft ratluT than in 
co-operative stores'\ 

The ])oints in llie Inslriu lions on juvenile and child labour 
were of great importance, for they called on tbe workers to do 
lln‘ir utmost lo safeguard the rising generation from the destruc- 
live, physical and moral, effects of tbe contemporary capitalist 
system. However, in contrast t** the Proudhonists who urged that 
women and children should rol be allowed lo leave the “bene- 
ficial” influence of hearth and home. Marx argued that it was 
highly important for children and juveniles to take part in social 
production, within reasonable limits, to help them grow up as 
•active members of society. The Instructions substantiated the 
principle of polytechnical education, which combined mental, 
physical and technological training. 

’ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 4, p. 176. 

The General Council of the First International, 1864-1866 ^ p. 346. 

3 Ibid., pp. 347, 346. 
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The Geneva Congress was a success. This first international 
workers’ forum adopted the programme documents submitted by 
the General Council, approved its activities of the past two years, 
and re-elected the Council in toto for another term. The congress 
showed that in its two years the International had struck deep 
roots among the leading members of the European working class. 
This success was noted both by the bourgeois press and govern- 
ment circles, who now had to pay special heed to the Inter- 
national. Thus, in France, the congress was used by the police 
as a pretext for harassing members of the Association, which 
went on until the fall of the Second Empire. 

DIFFERENCES WITH ENGLISH TRADE UNION 
LEADERS. THE IRISH QUESTION 

After the Geneva Congress, the International consolidated its 
positions in all the countries, including England. This was to some 
extent due to the effect of the 1866-67 economic crisis, which in- 
duced the workers to look for support to the international prole- 
tarian organisation. 

In the autumn of 1866 talks were started regarding the possible 
affiliation with the International of the London Trades Council, 
then at the head of the trade unions in the capital, whose mem- 
bership ran to thousands. The L.T.C.’s influence on the organised 
proletariat extended well beyond the boundaries of London. Marx 
took an active part in these talks, believing that their success 
would be a way of revolutionising the English working class. On 
October 13, 1866, he wrote to Kugelmann that if the L.T.C. 
declared itself to be the British section of the International As- 
sociation “then in a certain sense we shall have control over the 
working class here, and we can ‘push on’ the movement very 
much”. ^ 

Although the local branches were in favour of joining the In- 
ternational, the decision taken under the reformist leaders’ pres- 
sure was to continue co-operation with the International, but to 
refrain from formalising these relations organisationally. 

In the spring of 1867 growing unemployment and discontent 
among the English workers coincided with a fresh tide in the 
mass movement for universal suffrage and a more vigorous 
struggle by the Irish for national liberation. Marx’s friends on the 
General Council believed that a revolutionary explosion was at 
hand. Dupont wrote that “over 200,000 men in the provinces were 
merely waiting for a signal to move on London arms in hand to 
help the reformers”. ^ 

1 Letters to Dr, Kugelmann by Karl Marx, Moscow-Len ingrad, 1934, 
p. 43. 

2 Proems de Vassociation Internationale des travailleurs. Premiere ct 
deuxikme Commissions du Bureau de Paris, Paris, July 1870, p. 106. 
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However, most of the Reform League leaders, mainly bourgeois 
radicals and Right-wing trade unionists, were terrified at the 
orowth of revolutionary feeling among the masses, and accepted 
a curtailed Reform Bill, which gave the franchise only to the top 
flection of the working class. The League’s refusal to back up the 
iialional demands of the Irish likewise had unfavourable conse- 
tpiences, and reduced its support among the masses. Shortly after- 
wards the second Reform Bill, introduced by the Tory govern- 
ment, was passed by Parliament. 

By means of partial concessions, the ruling classes managed 
1() sfdit the mass movement of the English workers. At the same 
iiiTie, they brutally suppressed the Irish struggle for independence: 
11)1) participants in the March 1867 uprising were put on trial, and 
lialF ol them were sentenced to hard labour. The arrests and 
linrsli sentences continued and aroused growing resentment among 
tin? democratic-minded public. Tho Irish question became the cen- 
Iral political issue in the country. 

The Irish liberation movement was organised by a secret Fenian 
society, known as the Irish Revfdntionary Brotherhood. It primar- 
ily reflected the interests of the Irish peasantry and its members 
came mainly from the urban middle classes and working intel- 
lectuals, Marx did not ap{)rove of the Fenians’ conspiratorial 
tactics, and pointed out their sectarian and bourgeois-nationalistic 
mistakes, but greatly admired their revolutionary courage, as did 
Fngels. 

In September I8()7, a group (»f frish revolutionaries attacked a 
juisou van in Manchester to release two Fenian leaders, and a 
policeman was killed in the (dash Five men apprehended on the 
sp(d were accused of murder and faced the death penalty. The 
(jeneral Council actively joined in the campaign started in 
iMigland and Ireland in defence of tlie accused. 

Marx believed that a broad discussion of the Irish question in 
the Council itself would help to work (Uit a single proletarian 
lacli(’al line on the national (luesliou and to spread the ideas of 
proletarian internationalism annuig the English workers. The 
discussion was arranged for Xo\(Mnber 19, 1867, and representa- 
tive's of the English and the Irish [)ress were invited to attend. 
A I its s]iccial meeting on Xovember 20 (by that time the verdict 
ol iho Manchester jury which had ])assed tlie death sentence on 
four of the live accused was known), the Council adopted a 
memorial drafted by Marx to the Home Secretary, describing the 
sentence as an act of political \engeance and demanding that it 
be commuted. 

The lessons of the reform movement, the talks with the London 
Trades Council, and tlie equivocal stand of the trade union 
leaders, among them Odger and Lucraft, on tlie Irish question 
(for all practical purposes they shared the anti-Irish feelings of 
Jhe bourgeois radicals in the Reform League, and condemned the 
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Fenians) made it clear to Marx that allliougli the mass of work- 
ers in England had some traditions of inlernalionalism and pro- 
letarian solidarity they were on the wliolo in the grip of the 
reformist ideology. There was no reason to expect any revival 
of Chartist fervour in the near fuliire. Meanwhile, the Irisli na- 
tional liberation struggle was gaining in strength, and in this con- 
text Marx modified his views of the relation between the Irisli 
national liberation and the English working-class movement. He 
liad formerly assumed that Ireland would be liberated as the result 
of a victorious proletarian revolution in England, but was now 
growing increasingly convinced that in the existing circumstances 
only a collapse of English rule in Ireland could give the English 
working class the necessary revolutionary impetus to make it 
escape from reformist influence and do away with its own bour- 
geoisie. 

Marx was to speak in Ihe November 20 debate, but three days 
earlier three of the accused had been executed, and in view of 
(his Marx fell that solidarily with the lighters for Ireland’s in- 
dependence should be voiced by an Englishman. He therefore 
asked Peler Fox to speak. 

There are notes of (he speech Marx was to have delivered that 
day. They began by restating the righl of an oppressed people 
to insurrection, a queslion of principle that had been debated on 
November 19. Marx had no intention al all of appealing merely 
to a sense of “humanity and right”. Although his audience would 
consist of unsophisticated workers, he proposed to sketch Ireland’s 
history using a strict economic analysis and show that since 184(5 
Ireland’s colonial exploitation had entered a now phase- -a fact 
that even Englishmen who, like Fox, were ardent supporters of 
the Irish people, had- failed to understand. Ilchind the dry sta- 
tistical data lay the tragedy of a whole nation: wholesale eviction 
of small tenant-farmers from the plots they had been tilling for 
generations; conversion into pastures of the lands seized by 
English landlords in the 16lh and 17th centuries to meet capitalist 
England’s demand for low-cost animal products; mass emigration 
of the most viable section of the Irish j)easantry; a drop in po])uIa- 
tion (of 2 million in 20 years); the physical degcneratioji of the 
inhabitants of Ireland, and an unprecedented growth of poverty. 

As Marx ])ut it, the new system was a “quiet business-like ex- 
tinction”. ^ It is not surprising, therefore, that the Irish people’s 
struggle for independence had also assumed such acute, revolu- 
tionary forms. For the Irish the winning of independence had 
become a vital necessity and the only means of [)rcventing the 
consequences of the destructive colonial policy conducted in the 
interests of the landlords and the English bourgeoisie. 

* The General Council of the First InUirnalional. 1866-1868, Moscow, 
1974, p. 257. 
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riic polty-bourgoois rovoluliojiary Feniniis expressed the peas- 
ants spontaneous protest against evirtion I'roin their lands, and 
Ihoir struggle against the landlords, (u this sense, the Fenian 
inovenient had a socialist aspect. They acted as anti-clericals and 
republicans. All this made thorn natural allies of the proletariat. 

What then was to be I lie altitude ol the Fnglish working class 
lo the Fenians? Marx’s answer was quite dotiiiile. Ireland’s in- 
dependence would be an iinmixed blessing for the English work- 
ers. Ireland’s oppression helped lo strengthen the position of the 
landlords, the ruling classes as a whole, in England itself and 
was used to justily the exi^^lence of a regular army which 
could always be turned against the worker^. The low liv- 
ing standards of the Irish working jieople had an indirect 
(‘fleet on wages in England. The national strife, which was 
being fanned by the capitalists, teiuhil to sjilit the English 
jiroletariat and to undermine its strength. That is why. he 
wrote in conclusion, Ireland’s independence must bo “one of 
Ihe aiiicles of Ihe English Democratic Faiiy”. ' 

1'he members of the General Council learned of the content of 
this undelivered speech, because Marx always made a point of 
sharing his ideas generously with his comrades. This can be seen 
from the speeches by Juiig,*^Lessner and Dupont which they made 
on the first day of the debate at the (iouncil meeting on No- 
vember 19, A few weeks later, Marx Avas given an opportunity of 
(‘X[)oiniding his views on the Irish (jueslion before a sizable 
audience of over 100 members of the Gorman Workers’ Educa- 
lional Sociely at a meeling on December Hi. Marx went into the 
hislory of Ireland’s enslav(‘ment and cenluries of oppression h\ 
IIk' English. Eccarius, who was making noles of Marx's report, 
recorded one of the clcising jiassages: “The Irish (piesiion is . . . 
not simply a nationalily (piesiion, Init a (piestion of land and 
existence. Ruin or revolution is the walcliword. " ^ 


WORKING FOR THE INTERNA TIONAl/S 
SOCIALIST RROGRAMME 

In guiding Ihe Inlerjiatioual, Marx invariably linked the work- 
ers' separate dcinajuls and th^ ir diverst* forms of slruggle Avith 
the main aim of Ihe proletarian movement, nami'ly, the overihroAv 
of capitalism and the building of a iioav, communist society. Hoaa’- 
ever, until 1868 the cardinal point of any socialist programme— 
the (question of ])ropcrty relations AA^as not dealt Avith explicitly 
in any of the Association's documents. For the time being it W'as 

I Ibid., p. 258. 

- Knrl Marx and FiTilcrick Lngcls, Irchmd and thr Irifth Qumtion. 
Moscow, 1974, p. 142. 



found necessary to give consideration to the illusion of the semi- 
artisan elements of the working class, who regarded individual 
ownership of the instruments of production and the land parcel 
as a guarantee of the petty producers’ independence. But Marx 
expected that the way would soon be paved for an open declara- 
tion of socialist principles in the International’s programme, and 
he was sure that he could rely on the forward-looking workers. 

The spread of socialist ideas among the members of the Inter- 
national was demonstrated by a debate on landed property, which 
began unexpectedly at the Lausanne Congress in September 1867. 
It was opened by De Paepe, who put forward the view that only 
radical measures, such as the conversion of land into the common 
property of society, could eliminate the evils of the existing 
economic system. Tolain and other Proudhoiiists came out in 
defence of the private ownership of land, while De Paepe was 
supported by the London delegates Lessner and Eccarius, Becker 
of Geneva, Ladendorf of Berlin, and Stumpf, an old member of 
the Communist League, from Mainz. 

Eccarius was well prepared for the debate. In the winter of 
180G-67 he had contributed a number of articles to The Com- 
monwealth, whicli he had written with Marx's assistance and 
which criticised the views of the vulgar economist John Stuart 
Mill, including his proposal to re-establish a class of small-holders 
by parcelling out tlie communal lands. 

Marx was able to take only a small part in preparing the Lau- 
sanne Congress. In April and May 1867 he was in Germany, 
where he had gone to deliver the manuscript of his Capital to the 
publisher, and was later engaged in reading the page-proofs. The 
results of the congress testified to a considerable polarisation of 
forces within the ranks of the International. In face of the uniting 
socialist elements, the Paris Proudhonists had come out as bel- 
licose spokesmen for petty-bourgeois ideas in the working-class 
movement. Determining the direction of the main blow at that 
stage, Marx wrote to Engels: “At the next congress in Brussels 
I shall personally tackle these Proudhonist asses.” * 

The publication in September 1867 of Volume One of Capital 
was highly instrumental in paving the way for a spread of social- 
ist ideas among the workers and overcoming the influence of 
petty-bourgeois utopian ideas. Large-scale activity by forward- 
looking workers in organising the study of Capital and explaining 
its content, reviews of the book in the proletarian and democratic 
press — all helped to infuse a vivifying spirit into the Internation- 
aPs ideological life. The ideas of Capital were best explained to 
working-class readers by Engels’ review which appeared in March 
1808 in the German working-class organ, Demokratisches Wo- 
chenblatt, Marx himsell lectured on Capital at the London German 


' Marx, Engels, Werke, BH. 31, S. 3'i2. 
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Workers’ Educational Society in 1867 and 1868, and quoted 
from it ill liis speeches in the General Council. Among those 
who helped to popularise the great work in one form or another 
were Johann liecker, Sorge, Dietzgen, Kugelmann, Lafargue, 
Schily, Lessner and^ Eccarius. The importance of Capital was 
explained at workers’ meetings, and circles were set up to study 
it. Liebknccht even used I he rostrum of tlie North German 
Reichstag to disseminate its ideas. 

The spread of tlie ideas of Capital among the proletarian masses 
united in the Intcrnationai huiped them to understand scientific 
communism and accelerated the development of the class con- 
sciousness without which socialist principles could not have 
triumphed at the Brussels and subsequent congresses. A year 
after the appearance of CapitaL Dietzgen wrote to Marx: “Even 
in the short space of lime I am surveying, your ideas have had an 
immense influence.” ^ 

Early in 1868, Marx began to give considerable attention to 
preparations for I he Brussel‘S Congress, which was arranged for 
September 6-i;5 of that year. He strove to persuade all the mem- 
bers of the General Council to accept a socialist programme and 
to take a scientific approach to questions of socialism, the transi- 
tion to which, as he pointed out, demanded definite objective 
economic prerequisites. At a General Council meeting on July 28, 
1868, in a speech on the consequences of the use of machinery 
under capitalism, he said that, for all negative features of the 
capitalist factory system, one of the great results of machinery 
was the emergence of an “associated organised labour”, which 
lieralded the approach of the new social system. The draft resolu- 
tion he proposed at the General Council meeting on August 11, 
1868, said, in part: “The development of machinery creates the 
material conditions necessary for Ihe superseding of the wages- 
system by a truly social system of production.” ^ Marx returned 
to this question of the material and technical basis of the socialist 
system and the conditions for the transition to social labour 
organised on socialist lines when supporting, at this meeting, the 
demand for shorter working hours. 

Through the letters of Eccarius, Lessner and Dupont, echoes 
of the London debates reached Geneva, Paris and Brussels. This 
was all the more important be ausc the members of the Inter- 
national advocating public ownership had yet to agree on its most 
aj)propriate form. While Marx and his associates realised that 
property owned collectively on a national scale could ensure the 
conditions for the most rational, planned organisation of produc- 
tion, many other members, even those who professed socialist 

^ Dietzgen to Mar.x, September 12/24, 1868 (Central Party Archives of 
tlip Institute of Marxism-Leninism). 

^ The General Council of the First International, 1866-1868, p. 240. 
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views, saw tlie socialisation of land and all the moans of pro- 
duction in lernis of their transfer eitlier directly to separate groups 
of co-operated workers and peasants, or lo rural and urban munic- 
ipal councils or communes. 

Al firsl, Marx planned to deliver a rejani on tlie ownership of 
land at I he Brussels Congress, bul he soon abandoned the idea, 
and it Avas taken over by Do Pae])e. When preparing his report, 
he wrote to London for advice and various factual data. Marx’s 
associates tried to exert an influeme on De Paepe, who at the 
time favoured the municif)alisation of land. Characteristic in this 
res])ect was a lei ter which Dupont wrote to De Paepe in May 
1808: “I believe that the commune will disappear in the general 
association. Karl Marx says that what needs to be established is 
econmnic centralisation. I am inclined to agree with him for 
otherwise how is it possible lo establish the harmony which must 
exist between all the branches of production?’' ' 

In hi^ report at the Brussels C.ongress, De Paepe said that 
capitalist develo])m(Mit tended to l)ring about production on a large 
scale, both in industry and agriculture, and drew the conclusion 
that the parcel was historically doomed, ai^d that the large-scale 
economy offered delinite advantages. However, he left open the 
question about the forms of collective ownership, apparently with 
a view to rallying all those who favoured it in any form for a 
decisive battle against th(» advocates of small-scale pi*i\al(' prop- 
erty. Ho said: “Time will d(M ide the issiu'.’’ Nev(M*th('1(\ss. in his 
summing-up s])eech, voicing his ])ersonal view, he came out 
against municipalisalion, wliich he bad earlier advocated, and 
restated Dupont’s line of argument almost word for word. 

Despite resistance from the French Proudhonisis Tolain was 
again De Paepe’s chief opponent- the congress declared, by a 
majority of 30 to 4, that “the economical development of modern 
society will create the social necessity of ( onverting arable land 
into the common property of society'’.^ The land was lo be 
handed over for cultivation to agricultural co-operative societies 
on terms guaranteeing the interests both of society and of the 
agricultural Avorkcrs. The arable land resolution was only one of 
the points of a general decision adopted by the congress almost 
without debate on turning the forests, quarries, collieries, and 
other mines, as well as railways and Iiighways, canals, posts and 
telegraphs into the common property. 

This was a major triumph for Marx's line in the Interjialional, 
and an important step forward towards uniting the international 
proletariat on a socialist platform. 


* CpTitral Parly Archives of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism. 

- The General Council of the First International. 1868-1870, p. 296. 
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QUESTIONS OF WAH AND PEACE 


The question ol war and peace was a central item on the agenda 
<jf the Brussels Congress. In view o! llie mounting danger of war 
in Europe in the 18()0s, this quoslion was constantly within the 
held of vision of the I utenialiojial’s leaders, and was debated at 
ils congresses, in the General (’ouncil, al workers’ nieelings and 
in the working-class press. 

Marx had to work hard to help Uk' members of the Inlerua- 
lional adopt a proletarian tlass approach to war. It was iniiiortant 
not only to realise clearly the need to work consistently for 
peace and be ready to do so, but also to be able to understand 
the nature of various armed confli(‘ls, and take a tactical stand 
accordingly. The workers had to be warned against the pacifist 
illusions of the pelly-bourg(Mus and bourgeois circles, and lielped 
in overcoming the one-sided [pacifist at! i hide which induced them 
to see any war — even a war of liberation -as an absolute evil. 

The International first had a healed debate on military problems 
during the Austro-Eriissian War of I8()(). This had revealed that 
many members of tin* General Council failed to understand the 
dialectics of soc’ial development, notably, the need for the national 
unification of fragmented ctmiilries and establishment of national 
independence, over which many of Ihe wars of the period had 
been fought. The attitudes of two men who had been the most 
active members of the General Council since 18G() — the journalist 
Cliarh's Ijonguet and Ihe medical student Paul Lafargiie- were 
highly indicative. Both supported Marx on many issues, and La- 
fargu(‘ soon became one of his true disci j)les. However, both were 
under the influence (»f Proudhoirs ideas. During the debale, La- 
farguo argued that nations w<»re antiquated prejudices, that work- 
ers and socialists had no business making jiolitical demands, and 
that attention should be totally concentrated on countries which 
weri‘ already “ri|)e" for a scadal revolution. Al a meeting on 
June ID, I8i)(), .\larx criticised Proudhonist nihilism on the na- 
tional ((ueslion and in a friendly way showed Lafargue that “by 
the negation of nationalities he a[)peared, (piite unconsciously, to 
understand their absorption by the model French nation'’. ' 

Dll question of foreign [>olicy especially, Marx insisted on a 
sober assessment of the situat' ui, urging the leaders of the Inter- 
nalioiial to refrain from issuing loud declarations which impelled 
the masses to take unprepared action, and from reckless calls for 
importing revolution. In a letter to Engels, Marx stressed that 
“it is necessary to prevent in particular every demonstration that 
would involve onr Association in a one-sided course”. ^ That was, 
hi fact, the tenor of the resolution which the Conncil ado|)ted on 
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July J7, 1800, following the debate in which Marx was one of 
the main speakers. The resolution placed the responsibility for the 
war entirely on the governments, and the international proletar- 
iat's independent stand in this instance was expressed in its 
refusal to take sides. By urging the workers to “acquire strength 
by unity and to use the strength so acquired in working out their 
social and political emancipation * the General Council resolu- 
tion encouraged them to consolidate their class organisation as 
the only real means of resisting the policy of the ruling classes. 

In the summer of 1807, the General Council was faced with the 
question of what attitude the International should adopt to the 
League of Peace and Freedom, an international paeiJist organisa- 
tion tlien being established. The League’s Organising Committee, 
on wliich French democrats held sway, had secured the support of 
prominent radical and democratic leaders— Mill, Hugo, Garibaldi 
and Bakunin — and Marx also received a personal invitation to 
attend the League's constituent congress in Geneva. 

Marx opposed on principle the sectarian tendency to isolate 
the mass of workers from general democratic movements, for he 
believed that paj‘tici])ation in such movements helped them to 
become aware of their role as the leading class and the vanguard 
force of social progress. However, it must also be clearly under- 
stood that the proletarian and the bourgeois democrats had both 
common and different cla>s purposes, .loint action with bourgeois 
democrats should never jeopardise the proletariat’s indei)endent 
class organisation. 

Accordingly, on August 13, 18i37, Marx took a resolute stand 
in the General Council against tlie International s ofiicial partici- 
pation in the League’s congress, believing that it would help to 
strengthen the authority of the bourgeois pacifists and to confirm 
the illusion that war could be abolished inidor tlie capitalist 
system. He said: “Those who declined putting their shoulders to 
the wheel to bring about a transformation in the relations of 
labour and capital ignored the very conditions of universal 
peace.’’ ^ But taking account of the fact that the eslablishment of 
the League reflected the anti-war mood of broad masses of people 
and the bourgeois intelligentsia, Marx proposed that the Council 
should, without sending its official delegates to the League con- 
gress, recommend that members of the International should attend 
the congress in their individual capacity, to demonstrate the work- 
ers’ readiness to fight against militarism, while taking a firm 
stand for the proletarian line on this question. 

Marx’s proposed tactics with respect to the League of Peace 
and Freedom were confirmed by the decisions of the Brussels 
Congress, which rejected the League’s claim to unite all the anti- 

* The General Council of the First International. 1864-1866, p. 213. 
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war forces, including the working class, under the banner of 
bourgeois pacifism and sentimental cosmopolitan talk about a 
brotherhood of nations. The congress reaffirmed the International’s 
leading role in the struggle for peace and said in its resolution 
that the League of Peace and Freedom “has no raison d'etre in 
I be presence of the efforts of the International Working Men's 
Association”. * Members of the League wore invilod to join the 
[ntcriiational’s sections in their respective countries. On the other 
band, a readiness was expressed on the part of the members of 
the International lo collaboiate with other progressive organisa- 
tions. 

Another important resolution adopted by the Brussels Congress 
concerned the attiUide the ])rolelariat was to take in the cveiil of 
a J^iiropean war. In his instructions to l^a t’arius and Lessner, win 
were attending the Congre.ss in Brussels, Marx wrote: “The re- 
solution which should be adopted . . . would simply have to say 
that the working class is not yet sufficiently organised to ])lace 
any decisive weight in the scales, but that on behalf of the work- 
ijig class the congress protests and denounces the originators of 
the war; that a war between France and Germany is a civil war. 
ruinous for bolh countries, and ruinous for Eiiropi* as a winde.' - 

The resolution adopted by the Brussels Congress for the most 
part directed the workers along correct lines and reflected the 
ideas of Marx and his followers. Proceeding from the fact that 
the ex])loitative system was a constant source of wars, the con- 
gress recognised that these could be eliminated for good only 
by thorough social reform. Bui even wilh Ihe existing slate of 
Ihings, the nurnlier of wars and the scale of the disasters caused by 
wars could be diminished if the peoples, particularly the workers of 
the various countries, used all tlie real mean< at their disposal 
to resist the governments and to expose their ])olicy of aggran- 
disement. 

This section of the resolution summed up the results of the 
three -year debate within tlie International on the questions of war 
and ponce. However, at the insistence of the Belgian delegates, 
the resolution included a recommendation that if a war broke 
out, the workers sliould declare a general strike, a proposal which 
substituted a declarative and virtually unrealisable slogan that 
could only confuse the workers for a concrete analysis of ain 
armed conflict. Marx called this proposal an “absurdity”. ^ 

However, the fact that the documents of the International con- 
tained some immature propositions did not in any sense detract 
from its historic, pioneering role in the struggle for peace. This 
struggle sprang from the very nature of the system the proletariat 
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sought to establish, and was adopted as a point in the programme 
of the international working-class movement. A General Council 
Address to the National Labour Union of the United States, which 
Marx wrote on May 12, 1869, foresaw a time when “the working 
classes are bestriding the scene of history no longer as servile 
retainers, but as independent actors, conscious of their own re- 
spoiLsibilily, and able to command peace where their would-be 
masters shout war”. ^ 


THE HIRTH OF THE FIRST MASS 
MARXIST PARTY 

Marx and Engels were always pleased when their conclusions 
and tactical plans coincided, and this was particularly evident 
when they were dealing with the problems of the German work- 
ing-class movement. To ease Marx’s heavy burden, Engels took 
over some of the work involved in establisliing contacts with ])ro- 
letarian leaders in Germany. Now and again, his personal letters 
to them contained advice and remarks couched in highly out- 
spoken terms that would have been inconceivable in the official 
corres])ondence of a General Council Corresponding Secretary. 

In 1867, forward-looking German workers won a major success 
when two of their best men, Liebknecht and Rebel, were elected 
deputies to the North German Reichstag, thus giving the German 
working class a national rostrum. On October 17, 1867, Liebknechl 
declared to the ranting Right-wing deputies: “As 1 speak from 
the oidy place where freedom of speech exists in the whole of 
Prussia, 1 am not addressing you. ... I am addressing the people 
outside.” ^ 

Liebknecht’s speeches and his bold criticism of Rismarck’s 
regime and its constitutional guise, the “fig-leaf of absolutism’', 
gave Marx much pleasure, and on October 4 he wrote to Engels 
that Ijichknecht's “first speech in the Reichstag is a credit to 
us'“. 3 However, Marx observed that while attacking tin' Lassal- 
leans, who acted as apologists for Rismarck’s policy, Liebknechl 
was occasionally inclined to go to the other extreme: his anti- 
Prussian feeling impelled him to make considerable concessions to 
the petty-bourgeois democrats of the central and southern German 
states, which could cause him to deviate from his class line. At 
Marx’s request, Engels advised Liebknecht in a letter that ho 
should attack not only the Prussians, but also their opponents, 
the Austrians, the Federalists and all the other supporters of the 
small states. 

’ The General Council of the First International. 1868-7870, p. 321. 
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flic liiternaiional influence on I lie German workers and their 
urge for intcriialioiial unity led to growing discontent with the 
leadership within the General Association of German Workers. 
This induced Schweitzer to make fresh efforts to establish contacts 
with Marx. In the Social-Demokrat he published articles about 
(.'apilal and wrote to London for advice on the forthcoming discus- 
sion in the Reichstag of tlu) protective duties on German iron 
and steel products. As Schweitzer was a deputy from Berlin, one 
o[ the most developed industrial areas, Marx felt it necessary to 
rei)ly. Gn the substance of the matter, he believed that the German 
iron and steel industry was strong enough to do without pro- 
iccrioiiisL (aritfs, but the acceptance of lower tariffs should be 
made conditional on the demand for a parliamentary inquiry into 
enterprises in the industry, including tlie condition of the workers. 
That is exactly what Marx advised Schweitzer to do in a letter 
written in a deliberately business-like tone so as not to give the 
recipient any pretext for boasting of liis “intimacy” with the 
author of Capital, 

The next step Schweitzer took was to place on the agenda of 
the congress (general meeting) of the General Association of 
German Workers, which was to be held in Hamburg, an item 
about the attitude to be taken to the International, and a report 
on Volume One of Capital, On July 6, 1868, the governing body 
of file Association, headed by Schweitzer, sent Marx an official 
invitation to attend the congress as a guest of honour, in view 
of the ‘‘ontstanding services which you have rendered to the 
workers* cause by your book*’. * In his reply to Schweitzer, Marx 
'^aid urgent business in tlie General Council did not allow him 
to leave London, and expressed his satisfaction over the inclii- 
'^ion jji the agenda of the congress of an item on the international 
co-op(Tatiou of the working class and other ijiiportant questions 
wliicli were “starling points for any serious working-class move- 
ment”. 2 This was an indirect way of congratulating the Associa- 
tion’s Jeaders for repudiati[ig many Lassallean dogmas. The letter, 
whicli Marx had expressly written for publication, appeared in 
the Social-Demokrat on August 28, 1868. 

Tlie r.assallcan congress was hold from August 22 to 26. Re- 
ports were given on Capital hy the Brunswick publisher Wilhelm 
Brai-ke, aiul on the attitude to liie International, by Leonhard von 
Bonhorst and Karl Hirsch. All three speakers were among the 
leaders of the opposition to Schweitzer. Within a few months, 
tliey had broken with the General Association of German Work- 
ers and had adopted Liebknecht’s and Rebel’s platform. But at 
the time they were still hoping to isolate Schweitzer and to dircci 
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the Association along a new path. However, Schweitzer skilfully 
manoeuvred between the opposition and the orthodox Lassalleans. 
With the help of the latter, he managed to get a resolution passed 
on the international character of the working-class movement 
which was nothing but a general declaration. 

Within a few days, on September 5, 1868, the League of Ger- 
man Workers’ Societies, headed by Bebel, met at Nuremberg, 
marking the break between the majority of the League’s members 
who firmly adopted a proletarian class stand and the liberal bour- 
geoisie. By 69 votes to 46, the delegates adopted the platform 
of the International as briefly formulated in the new programme 
of the League put before the congress. 

Robert Schweichel, who reported on the main question, gave 
the gist of this platform with references to Capital and declared 
that the workers could secure their emancipation only by winning 
political power and only by taking “a firm stand with the work- 
ers of all countries”. ‘ 

The debate revealed that the delegates were familiar with the 
International’s programme documents. This was largely the result 
of a pamphlet entitled The International Working Men's Associa- 
tion written by the Berlin socialist Wilhelm Eichhofi, which had 
appeared shortly before. Marx had not only supplied the author 
with facts and original sources, but had thoroughly edited many 
pages of his pamphlet. Eichhoff was present at the Nuremberg 
Congress and was the first to report to London on the triumph 
of the International’s principles. 

Marx made haste to formalise the League’s affiliation with the 
International. The General Council’s first meeting, after the Brus- 
sels Congress, on September 22 appointed the governing body of 
the League to act a^ the International’s Executive Committee for 
Germany, and also officially empowered Liebknecht in Leipzig 
and Eichhoff in Berlin to spread the International’s ideas and set 
up its sections. 

Ahead lay more struggle to overcome Lassallean influence among 
the workers. But it was also necessary to protect them from the 
influence exerted by the petty-bourgeois People’s Party of Saxo- 
ny. This had been set up in August 1866, with the direct partici- 
pation of Bebel and Liebknecht, and its members included many 
workers, but it had a bourgeois-democratic programme. Lieb- 
knecht also enjoyed the support of the Saxony democrats in his 
journalistic activities; his weekly, the Demokratisches Wochen- 
blatt, bore the words ‘‘Organ of the People’s Party”. Now and 
again he found his freedom of action limited because of a certain 
ideological and political dependence on the People’s Party. 

In a letter to Kugelmann, Engels gave this analysis of the state 
of affairs in the German working-class movement: “The dissolu- 
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tion of the Lassallean sect and on the other hand the separation 
of the Saxon and South-German workers from the apron-strings 
of the People’s Party are the two fundamental conditions for the 
formation of a new, genuine German workers’ party.” * 

Marx soon sharply criticised Schweitzer’s tactics. At the end 
of September 1868, Schweitzer called a congress in Berlin to set 
up trade unions. He was seeking to forestall Bebel and Lieb- 
knecht in establishing trade unions, so as to give the Lassallean 
organisation support among the workers. However, delegates from 
the Lassallean trade unions alone were admitted to the Berlin 
Congress, and this was evidence that Schv/eitzer was pursuing his 
old sectarian line. 

In a letter addressed to Schweitzer on October 13, Marx frankly 
stated his views on the difference between the sectarian move- 
ment and the class movement. He criticised Schweitzer’s plan 
for a strictly centralised trade union organisation subordinate to 
a presidential dictatorship— very much in Lassallean style. Such 
a structure clashed with the essence of the trade union move- 
ment, and was least of all desirable in Germany. “Here where 
the worker’s life is regulated from childhood on by bureaucracy 
and he himself believes in the authorities, in the bodies appoint- 
ed over him, he must be taught before all else to walk by him- 
self y 2 Marx stressed that the working-class movement could not 
develop without democracy. 

In the course of the spring and summer of 1869, ever more nu- 
merous groups of rank-and-file members of Lassallean organisa- 
tions joined the opposition and supported its leader, Wilhelm 
Bracke. On the initiative of Bebel and Liebknecht, a general 
congress was to be held in Eisenach in August of representatives 
of the Nuremberg majority of educational societies, trade unions, 
delegates of the German sections of the International and 
delegates of the branches of the General Association of Ger- 
man Workers which had broken with Schweitzer. 

Marx had no intention of going to Eisenach, although Lieb- 
knecht insisted that he and Engels should “show themselves to 
the German workers”. Marx believed that the break with Lassal- 
lean doctrine and organisational principles should come as “a 
result of the free action of the workers themselves”. ® Moreover, 
the platform on which the unification was to take place gave 
Marx cause for concern, because it showed a residual influence of 
petty-bourgeois ideas. Indeed, the programme adopted by the 
Eisenach Congress, held from August 7 to 9, 1869, was not free 
from vulgar-democratic views and also showed traces of Lassal- 
lean dogmas. But in the main it was based on the principles 
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written into the Inlernationars programme documents. That was 
the first occasion on which a basically Marxist programme was 
adopted by a mass working-class party emerging on a country 
wide scale. The publication of the Eisenach programme and the 
establishment of the Social-Democratic Workers’ Party marked 
a major victory for the ideas of scientific communism, and opened 
a now page in the history of Marxism and the international 
working-class movement. 

In other countries too there was evidence of a tendency for 
the working class to consolidate ilself on a national scale and 
unite under the banner of Marxism. This was promoted by the 
Rules of the International Working Men’s Association, which 
set the task of uniting workers’ societies into national organise 
tions. Marx worked tirelessly to help the leaders of the working- 
class movement become aware of this objective process and pro- 
mote its success. 


START OF STRUGGLE AGAINST BAKUNINISM 


Tfie Brussels resolutions on common property showed that in 
the four years of their joint activity a majority of the Intenia- 
lional’s members had forged a common view of the goal of thi‘ 
proletariat's struggle, namely, the creation of a socialisi society, 
Marx was now faced with the I ask of getting them to accopi 
a common view on the ways of achieving this goal. However, 
on the question of the motive forces of the socialist revolution, 
the hegemony of the proletariat, its dictatorship, and the proletar- 
ian party, he inevitably faced even more acute clashes with the' 
representatives of Ihe petty-bourgeois trends, anarchism in par 
licular. 

Anarchist and individualistic attitudes among the workers were' 
micouragcd by the small-scale production which still prevailed in 
some industries in many countries. That was the soil from which 
there spread among members of the International in Switzerland. 
wSpain and Italy a rebellious anarchism, or “revised Proudhon 
ism”, which was connected with the name of Mikhail Rakunij], 
a Russian revolutionary Narodnik and a man of many talents 
who had taken part in the revolutionary battles of 1848-49. Ho 
had been imprisoned in Austrian and tsarist gaols, and had bul 
recently escaped from exile in Siberia. His reappearance on tho 
international scene intensified the internal struggle within Iho 
International. 

When in the autumn of 1864 Marx learned from Lessner thal 
Bakunin had arrived in London, he expressed a desire to see him. 
The two men met on November 3, 1864, and the following da> 
Marx wrote to Engels: “I liked him very much, more lhan 
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!)efore. . . . On Ihe whole, he is one of the few people whom I 
have found not to have slipped back in these 16 years but to have 
ileveloped further. ’ * Bakunin was going to Italy and promised 
.Marx that he would establish contacts with Italian workers who 
.'Oiild be relied upon in an acute struggle against the Mazzini 
;^roup. At the end of November, Marx sent Bakunin several copies 
of the Inaugural Address and the Provisional Rules, and 
(•ontinued lo count on Bakunin’s support. In 1867 he asked for 
llakunin s address from Johann Becker to send him a copy of 
V^olume One of Capital. All Ihis shows that for a long time Marx 
sincerely liked Bakunin and regarded Jiim as an ally and possible 
associate. 

Meanwhile, Bakunin's stay in Italy from I80o lo 1867 was a 
period in which his anarchist views crystallised. They were a re- 
Hection of the economic backwardness prevailing in Russia after 
ihe 1861 Reform, and were given a fresh impetus by life in Ita- 
ly, where the working people were growing poorer, and where 
I he proletarian movement was in the process of J)ranching off from 
I he general democratic tide. Bakunin moved among radical-mind - 
(‘d bourgeois intellectuals, mainly young people, from among 
whom he recruited his iirst followers and united them in his 
'^ecret International Brotherhood. 

Bakunin's anarchism- a brand of petty-bourgeois socialism- 
expressed the despair of the downtrodden and oppressed masses 
of people, Ihe peasantry and the petty bourgeoisie, who had lost 
taith in the bourgeois political leaders and were incapable of find- 
ing their own way to an organised class struggle. Hence, hi^ 
lashing crilicism of social inequality and exploitation, his impas- 
sioned advocacy of socialism, his calls for world revolution which 
went hand in hand with extreme individualism, his demands for 
“ahsolute” freedom and aulouomy, and his denial of all discipline 
and all authority. Bakunin was familiar with some of Marx’s 
writings and in 1869 translated the Manifesto of the Communist 
^ariy into Russan. However, In* ignored the historico-materialist 
view of social development, the regularities underlying the suc- 
cession of socio-economic formations, the proletariat’s role in the 
socialist revolution, the whole range of concepts which, through 
Marx's tireless efforts, were being accepted by progressive Euro- 
pean workers in the ranks of the International. 

It was the state, and not capital or the system of wage labour, 
that Bakunin designated as the main evil to be fought. He saw 
th(j state as the root of all inequality and exploitation. In contrast 
to socialist revolution, prepared by the whole course of capitalist 
development and proletarian struggle, Bakunin advocated spon- 
taneous “social liquidation”, “the destruction of all the states, na- 
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tional and territorial”. ' He declared that the motive force behind 
this “liquidation” was to be provided by the diclassS elements: 
the lumpenproletariat and the Bohemian intellectuals. He saw the 
future social order as a conglomeration of isolated, autonomous 
communities, set apart from each other and free from any obliga- 
tory bonds. 

Bakunin also opposed any mass organisation of the revolution- 
ary forces, insisting that an uprising could be started by the ef- 
forts of individual revolutionaries who would fire the people with 
the spirit of rebellion. However, to co-ordinate their efforts he 
allowed the existence of a strictly secret organisation consisting 
of a handful of revolutionary conspirators. While urging instant 
revolutionary action, Bakunin declared any political activity to 
be harmful if it did not lead directly to revolution. This was 
merely a revival in a new form of Proudhon's dogma of abstain- 
ing from political struggle. 

Bakunin regarded a fully-formed international organisation 
like the Working Men’s Association as a suitable field for spread- 
ing his anarchist views and set himself the aim of securing con- 
trol of it. In 1867 he was one of those who suggested the merger 
of the International and the bourgeois pacifist League of Peace 
and Freedom. When this project fell through, Bakunin established 
an International Alliance of Socialist Democracy in Geneva in 
the autumn of 1868, and asked the General Council to admit it 
to the International. Its muddled programme and rules declared 
the Alliance to be a branch of the International and simultaneous- 
ly its ideological leader, while continuing as an autonomous entity 
outside its ranks. Alongside such points as the abolition of reli- 
gion, liquidation of the state and so on, they contained two de- 
mands which soon became the focus of the proletarian revolution- 
aries’ struggle against Bakuninism. These were the abolition of 
the right of inheritance, which the Bakuninists regarded as a 
means of transferring land into common property, and rejection 
of political action. 

Marx proposed that the General Council should, without allow'- 
ing itself to be drawn into polemics on the various points, refuse 
admission on the grounds that, in accordance with the Interna- 
tional’s Rules, membership was open only to local and national 
organisations, not international ones. 

On February 27, 1869, the Alliance again wrote to the General 
Council expressing readiness to disband its international organisa- 
tion if the General Council admitted its individual sections as 
members. 

The scheme was a transparent one. On March 5, 1869, Marx 
wrote to Engels: “Bakunin thinks: if we approve his ‘radical 
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programme’ he can make a big noise about this and compromise 
us, even if only just a little. If we declare ourselves against it 
they will decry us as counter-revolutionaries.” * 

The reply written by Marx to the Alliance is a fine specimen 
of principled tactics in the struggle for working-class unity. It 
said that since the International admitted all workers’ societies 
aiming at “the protection, advancement and complete emancipa- 
tion of the working classes”, it was not within the functions of 
the General Council to make a detailed examination of the pro- 
grammes of prospective members. It only had the duty to find 
out whether or not they contained anything running counter to 
the General Rules. In the Alliance programme, this was the de- 
mand for the “political, economical, and social equalisation ... of 
classes'\ which was tantamount to the bourgeois slogan of the 
Harmony of Capital and Lahour^\ Marx wrote: “It is not the 
logically impossible ‘equalisation of classes’, but the historically 
necessary, superseding ‘abolition of classes’, this true secret of 
the proletarian movement, which forms the great aim of the In- 
ternational Working Men’s Association.” ^ The sections of the Al- 
liance, following the dissolution of its international organisation, 
could join the International under tlie General Rules, provided 
they duly amended their programme. 

The terms Marx put forward on behalf of the General Council 
were officially accepted by the Alliance leaders but, as subsequent 
events showed, these were never observed. Following the formal 
dissolution of the Alliance in May 1809, its Geneva group was 
constituted as a section of the International under the title of 
“Alliance of Socialist Democracy. Central Section”. It included 
the most prominent Bakuninists, and it was this section that, for 
all practical purposes, exercised leadership of the international 
Alliance, which the Bakuninists maintained as a secret organisa- 
tion within the International. 

At the time Marx had no knowledge either of the existence of 
the secret, conspiratorial Bakuninist International Brotherhood, 
or of the fact that the international Alliance w^as still function- 
ing. Nevertheless, he saw through Bakunin’s subversive tactics, 
and expected a serious clash with him at the next congress of 
the International at Basle. Marx’s speeches in the General Coun- 
cil show the lines along which he believed it necessary to orient 
the delegates to the future congress. 

When the agrarian question was discussed on July 6, 1869, 
Marx resisted the attempts to support the idea of land nationalisa- 
tion by references to the peasants’ “natural right”, as opposed to 
the usurpation of the landlords. In contrast to these idealistic 
concepts typical of petty-bourgeois socialist doctrines, Marx gave 
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a historico-materialist substantiation of the Intcrnationars pro- 
gramme demands, equipping the General Council delegates with 
the necessary arguments for the polemic against Bakunin. Marx 
showed that the agrarian programme of the working class should 
be based not on some abstract “natural right”, but on considera- 
tion of the real processes of social development which tended to 
convert the peasant into nothing more than a nominal proprietor, 
leaving him only one way of escaping poverty and ruin, namely, 
the socialist transformation of society on the basis of co-operated 
labour and large-scale social production, both industrial and agri- 
cultural. 

Marx saw a close connection between the peasant question and 
the abolition of the right of inheritance, an item included in tlie 
agenda of the congress on a proposal by the Geneva Bakuniiiists. 
At a General Council meeting on July 20, 1869, Marx made a 
critical analysis of the Bakuninist claim that the abolition of the 
right of inheritance was a starting-point for the social revolution. 
He explained that the lavrs of inheritance, like all juridical insti- 
tutions, are not the cause but the effect of the social order. The 
task of the proletariat is first and foremost to work for the abo- 
lition of private property in the means of prodiiclion, which 
constitutes the economic basis of capitalist society, and not merely 
for the abolition of its juridical superstructure. He said: “If the 
working class has sufficient power to abolish the right lo inher- 
itance, it would be powerful enough to proceed to expropriation 
which would be a much simpler and more efficient process.” ’ 

Having shown the Bakuninist thesis to bo Iheorotically unten- 
able, Marx drew attention lo the danger and harm it could cause 
in the light of the proletarian organisation's tactics. Just when 
the International was faced with I he urgent lask of securing in- 
fluence in the countryside, Bakunin was putting forward a sectar- 
ian slogan wliich would merely alienate the peasantry and throw 
it into the arms of the enemies of the working class. Marx sub- 
sequently wrote to Lafargue: “The proclamation of tlio abolition 
of inheritance would be not a serious act, but a foolisli menace, 
rallying the whole peasantry and the whole small middle class 
round the reaction.” ^ 

At the request of the General Council, Marx put the gist of 
his speech in writing to be read at the congress. In prefiaring the 
General Council report on the right of inheritance, Marx concen- 
trated on criticising Bakunin’s idealistic views, and by way of 
contrast stated the principal concepts of historical materialism 
and the theory of proletarian revolution. That was the first time 
that a document of the International had formulated revolution- 


^ The General Council of the First International. 1868-1870, p. 130. 
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,uy uloas in the light of malerialist philosophy. It is highly in- 
dicative that at this stage Marx found it useful to introduce Iho 
loaders of the International to the philosophical snbslarilialion 
of the concept of the proletarian revolution, tlie need for which 
he had argued earlier on the strength of more common pi aco eco- 
nomic facts. 


RASLE CONGRESS. INTERNATIONAL S TACTICS 
ON THE PEASANT QUESTION 

The followers of Marx and Bakunin clashed openly at I he Basle 
Congress, held September 6-11, 1869, especially over the cpies- 
lion of the state and the related question of political struggle. 
Thus, during the debate on the agenda, Bakunin and the Belgian 
delegate Eugen Hins attacked the idea of workers’ participation 
in parliamentary activity as being anti-revolutionary in principle. 
This view vras resolutely opposed by Liebknccht. Informing Marx 
of this episode, Lessner wrote: “Yesterday afternoon a heated 
debate ensued ... and in the course of it Bakunin displayed his 
antipathy for any political action. However, Liebknecht, RitiinR- 
hausen and others gave him a good drubbing; (wen after Ihe 
nieoting he continued to roar like a wild lion. Most of the French 
1 ame out against him.’' * In their polemics with Bakunin, Marx’s 
associates insisted that the proletariat should fight to win stale 
power. 

The Basle Congress, which once again < 11 ]) ported the abolition 
of private property in land, fully reaffirmed the Internal ional s 
socialist platform. This decision caused a real storm in llu^ bour- 
geois press, but was the source of much satisfaction in the Inter- 
national’s sections. The Basle resolutions began to be ])()])ularised 
in all countries. In England, for instance, a Land and Labour 
League was set up with the participation of the General Council, 
its programme was drawn up by Eccarius, who had the benefit 
of Marx’s advice. 

The polemics in the German ])ress over the Basle restdutions 
helped the young Social-Democratic Workers’ Party to tormulate 
the correct tactics with respect to the pea.santry and the petty- 
bourgeois People’s Party. In (he course of this, Marx and Eng- 
els discovered that Liebknccht and his comrades were not quite 
clear on the importance of socialist propaganda in the country- 
‘^ide. Accordingly, Engels decided to write a special preface for 
Iho second edition of his work The Peasant War in Germany. 
This he did in early February 1870, and it was published sep- 
arately in the Party’s central organ, Volksstaat, in April. Eng- 

> Friedrich Lessner to Karl Marx, September 7, 1869 (Central Party 
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els had discussed the main points of his preface in his corre- 
spondence with Marx. In the preface he explained the importance 
of the Basle resolutions for a country like Germany, where rural 
producers made up a sizable part of the population. He warned 
that under capitalism it was wrong to regard the peasantry as a 
homogeneous mass, and stressed that it consisted of different stra- 
ta each of which required specific consideration, if a firm alliance 
were to be established with the toiling majority in the country- 
side in contrast to its wealthy capitalist elements. 


INTERNATIONAL IMPORTANCE 
OF THE IRISH QUESTION 

The differences between the Marxist wing of the International, 
on the one hand, and the Bakuninist sectarians and the reform- 
ist elements on the General Council, on the other, spread to the 
International’s tactics on the national question, in particular, the 
attitude to the Irish national liberation movement. A broad move- 
ment demanding an amnesty for the imprisoned Fenians started 
in Ireland and England in the summer of 1869. A mammoth pro- 
test demonstration and meeting took place in London’s Hyde Park 
on October 24 and Marx attended it. In the General Council, he 
had again brought up the Irish question for discussion, accentuat- 
ing two of its aspects: 1) the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment to the Irish amnesty question; and 2) the attitude of the 
English working class towards the Irish question in general. 

The new discussion on the Irish question on November 16, 23 
and 30, 1869 was held in a different atmosphere from the one 
which had prevailed in 1867. The opponent was no longer a Tory 
government, with which everyone was dissatisfied, but the liberal 
Gladstone, a more subtle adversary who flirted with the trade 
unions and in Ireland combined a policy of reprisals with partial 
reform. In a long speech opening the discussion on the first point, 
Marx exposed Gladstone’s hypocrisy and proved that his policy 
was in blatant contradiction to his lavish declarations during the 
election campaign. Gladstone’s terms for an amnesty demanded of 
the Fenians complete and humiliating surrender. 

The resolution proposed by Marx said that “Mr. Gladstone has 
deliberately insulted the Irish nation”. * Attempts to vindicate 
Gladstone were made by Odger and other reformist trade union 
leaders, but all they managed to do was to have the word “de- 
liberately” deleted from the final text. 

The trade union newspaper. The Bee-Hive, stubbornly refused 
to report the General Council’s statements, but the debate and 
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Marx’s speeches were given wide coverage in the International’s 
press in Switzerland, Belgium and Germany. On November 29, 

1869, Marx wrote to Kugelmann: “You will probably have seen 
in the Volksstaat the resolutions against Gladstone proposed by 
me on the question of the Irish amnesty. I have now attacked 
Gladstone — and it has attracted attention here— just as I had 
formerly attacked Palmerston. The demagogic refugees here love 
to fall upon the continental despots from a safe distance. That 
sort of thing attracts me only when it is done vultu instantis tyr- 
annt [in face of the tyrant himself— Tr.].” ' 

To help expose British policy in Ireland, Marx sent material to 
Ue Paepe in Brussels which he published in the newspaper L’ln- 
ternationale on February 27 and March 6, 1870. With the same 
end in view, Marx’s daughter, Jenny, wrote with his help eight 
articles for the Paris La Marseillaise in February, March and April 

1870. The General Council’s steps in support of the Irish in- 
dependence movement drew the Irish workers’ attention to the 
International and paved the way for the establishment of Irish 
sections. 

The second point — the attitude of the English working class 
towards the Irish — was not discussed because Marx fell ill and 
was unable to attend Council meetings for almost three months, 
from mid-January 1870 onwards. However, he had given a pro- 
found substantiation of the International’s stand on this question 
in a confidential circular letter which the General Council wrote 
in view of the Bakuninists’ attacks. 

After the Basle Congress, Bakunin and his supporters launched 
an open war against Marx and the General Council. In No- 
vember and December 1869, they started a campaign against the 
Council in the Geneva L’Bgalite, which had the Bakuninist, Paul 
Robin, on its editorial board. The Council was accused of break- 
ing the Rules, refusing to set up a special Federal Council for 
England, and imposing on the international working-class move- 
ment “irrelevant” issues, like the Irish question, in detriment to 
the proletariat’s international interests. 

The Council discussed the UBgalite articles on December 14, 
1869, and decided to issue a refutation in a circular letter to the 
Federal Council of Romance Switzerland, which was written by 
Marx and adopted by the Council at a special meeting on January 
1, 1870. It contained a rebuttal of all the Bakuninists’ inventions 
and explained above all that the proposal to set up a Federal 
.Council in England, like those in other countries, had been re- 
peatedly put forward iu the General Council, but had invariably 
been judged untimely in view of the existing conditions. In fact, 
Marx wrote, a Federal Council in England would find itself some- 
where between the General Council and the London Irades Coun- 
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cil, and would enjoy no authority at all, while preventing llio 
General Council from exerting a direct influence on the English 
working class. With revolutionary events coming to a head in 
Europe, it was necessary to consider England’s specific jiosition 
as the metropolis of capital, as a country virtually without any 
peasantry and with wage-workers constituting a vast majority of 
the population, a fact that turned her into a ''great lever of pro- 
letarian revolution''. It would be more than folly, it woiihl bo a 
crime to lose control of this lever. * 

The special role which the strategy of tlie proletariat's inter- 
national struggle then assigned to the English working-class inove- 
ment also added international importance to the Irish people’s 
liberation struggle. Marx dealt in detail with this aspect of the 
question, emphasising that the liberation struggle of oj)pressed 
peoples played a highly important role as an element in the over- 
all revolutionary process. The Irish national liberation movement 
was an ally of the English and consequently of the intcrnalional 
proletariat. A revolutionary solution of the Irish question would 
also be a pre-condition to the emancipation of the English work- 
ing class, which for its part would hasten the proletarian revolu- 
tion ill the other countries as well. That was why the Interna- 
tional’s watchword on the Irish question should be “to transform 
the present forced union (i.e., the enslavement of Ireland) into 
equal and free confederation if possible, into complete separation 
it need be”. ^ 

The circular ended with a request that the Romaricu' Fiuleral 
Council should make its content known to all its sectiems. The 
text of the letter was also conveyed by Marx to Belgium and 
by Dupont lo France. On March 28, 1870, Marx, having added a 
preface and a conclusion, sent it as a “Confidential Communica- 
tion” to Germany for the members of the Committee (»f the 
Eisenach Party. Marx also gave a detailed summary of this most 
important document in his letters to Paul Laf argue, and lo Sieg- 
fried Meyer and August Vogt, members of the International in 
New York, where its sections had been taking shape since 1869, 
involving considerable numbers of Irish emigrant workers. 

Before the circular letter arrived in Geneva, the editorial board 
of UEgalite had been reorganised, and no longer included Baku- 
nin’s supporters. Becker, who had earlier supported the Bakunin- 
ists on some points, before he fully understood their doctrine and 
tactics, finally broke with them, and Bakunin himself, having 
lost his hold on the local workers, left Geneva. From then on, the 
mountain area of the Swiss Jura became the citadel of Bakunin- 
ism. 


* The General Council oj the Fh,<l International. 1868-1870, p. 402. 
2 Ibid., p. 405. 



GENKllAL COUNCIL COKRESPONUING 
SECRETARY FOR RUSSIA 


During his work in the International, Marx continued to keen 
a close watch on the foreign policy of tsarist Russia, which even 
after her defeat in the Crimean War continued to exert consider- 
able influence on international afiairs. Marx also felt a growing 
need to know more about life in post-Reform Russia. As an econ- 
omist, he took a great interest in the socio-economic relations 
of this vast peasant country, which liad embarked on the road 
of capitalist development. 

When studying the Russian countryside, Marx concentrated 
on the various facts and features of everyday life, which refuted 
the view about the exclusive nature of the Russian village com- 
mune, a view which the Western press then connected chiefly 
with the name of Alexander Herzen, the great Russian revolu- 
tionary writer. Marx treated Herzen with suspicion because of the 
latter’s inclination towards liberalism, his intimacy with West- 
European bourgeois democrats, who were then opposed to any 
independent working-class movemcnl, and his friendly relations 
will) Rakunin. Marx was not awar(‘ that in 18G9, towards the end 
of his life, Herzen had ‘‘turned his gaze, not to liberalism, but 
to the International'^ ‘ as Lenin subsequently observed; that he 
spoke with deep respect and hope about the international proletar- 
ian organisation, and expressed doubts about the views of his 
old friend Bakunin, complaining I hat the latter had set him at 
odds with Ihc “Marxides”. 

For a long time Marx and the ineii around him were aware 
of no other trend in nwolutionary Russian circles except Her- 
zen’s. Marx did have a general knowledge of the peasant distur- 
bances, the rise of the Russian revolutionary movement in the 
late I85()s and early 1860s, and its suppression by the tsarist 
government. In liis speech at the London Conference of the Inter- 
national in 1865, De Paejic referred to the struggle which liad 
‘Started in Russia under the slogan of “land and freedom”. But 
it was unlikely that either of the two men had any detailed knowl- 
edge about the activities of the secret revolutionary society set 
lip in St. Petersburg in the early 1860s under that name, or about 
the men who led and took paii in it. At the time, Marx appears 
lo have been unaware ot Chernyshevsky’s name, his arrest, his 
public punishment in the spring of 1864, and his exile to Sibe- 
ria. Nor had he then received— or taken note of — the reports 
about the serious disagreements between Herzen and a group of 
young emigrants, including Nikolai Utin, later a member of the 
International, and Alexander Serno-Solovyevich, a talented orga- 
niser and journalist, which had started in the winter of 1864. At 

' V I. Lonin, Collected Works, Vol. 18, p. 27. 



one time, both men had been among the leaders of the Land and 
Freedom organisation and followers of Chernyshevsky. They had 
been connected with Herzen and his group, but had not seen eye 
to eye with him on the tasks of the revolutionary struggle. Ser- 
no-Solovyevich came to live in Geneva, took an active part in the 
local working-class movement, and in 1866 issued a pamphlet 
in Russian, entitled Our Domestic Afairs, describing the con- 
troversy between the two generations of Russian revolutionaries. 

It was something of a revelation when Sigismund Borkheim, 
a German journalist who knew Marx well, stopped over in Gene- 
va in September 1867 and was told by a casual companion about 
the existence of the “Russian republicans and socialists”. Marx 
wrote to Engels that Borkheim had “discovered Serno”. ' Upon 
his return to London, Borkheim told Marx about the Russian 
pamphlet. On October 14, he sent a copy of it to Engels in Man- 
chester, and the same day wrote to Serno-Solovyevich suggesting 
that he translate it into German and requesting additional infor- 
mation about Russian revolutionaries and their writings. This 
meant Nikolai Chernyshevsky and Nikolai Dobrolyubov, as Serno- 
Solovyevich’s reply, dated October 18, 1867, makes clear. Serno- 
Solovyevich’s pamphlet and letter to Borkheim appear to have 
been the sources from which Marx and his friends first learned 
about Chernyshevsky, the great Russian revolutionary democrat. 
On November 24, Borkheim gave Marx a written resume of this 
pamphlet and included some new information which he got from 
the young Russian correspondent about Chernyshevsky’s work on 
the journal Sovremennik, his knowledge of German philosophy, 
his novel What Is To Be Done?, and the publication of his and 
Dobrolyubov’s works. 

The German transition of the pamphlet Our Domestic Afairs 
was not printed until 1871, but Marx having learned of its con- 
tent from Borkheim’s account and resume, took such an interest 
in the author that in December 1867 he sent him, through Becker, 
a copy of Volume One of Capital. A year later, Serno-Solovyevich 
was on a commission set up to prepare the publication in Geneva 
of a newspaper of the International and wrote to Marx, inviting 
him to be a contributor. “I appeal to you for your services in this 
instance in a cause for which you have stood all your life." ^ 
Marx’s reply is not extant, but he is known to have refused to 
act as a permanent contributor because he was too busy, though 
he promised to give all the help he could. Serno-Solovyevich was 
the first representative of the young generation of Russian revo- 
lutionaries with whom Marx had direct contacts, but these were 
soon broken off when Serno-Solovyevich fell gravely ill and died. 


' Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 32, S. 233. 
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Subsequently, Marx extended his contacts with leaders of the 
Russian revolutionary movement, to the development of which he 
attached much importance. He was helped in this by his study of 
the Russian language, Russian revolutionary writings, the works 
of Chernyshevsky and Flerovsky. 

In the 1860s conditions in Russia were still just forming for 
the development of a mass working-class movement, and the ideas 
of scientific communism could not yet have had any extensive ap- 
peal. However, forward-looking social thinkers displayed a keen 
interest not only in Marx's theory, but also in Marx’s practical 
activities and in the International. Lenin remarked that it was 
towards the end of the 1860s that “the Russian Narodnik social- 
ists were trying to introduce into Russia the most advanced and 
most important of ^European institutions’ — the International”. * 
A Russian section of the International was set up in Geneva 
in the spring of 1870. It consisted of a group of Chernyshevsky’s 
followers, revolutionary emigrants who had broken with Bakunin 
and who were publishing in Geneva a journal called Narodnoye 
Dyelo. Among the members, apart from Utin, there were Anton 
Trusov, who had commanded a rebel detachment in Byelorussia 
during the Polish insurrection, Yelizaveta Dmitriyeva-Tomanovs- 
kaya, the outstanding Russian revolutionary who was to take an 
active part in the Paris Commune, Anna Korvin-Krukovskaya 
(Mrs. Jaclard) who was also to take part in the Commune, Vic- 
tor Bartenev (Netov), and other revolutionaries. The section was 
exerting a considerable influence on leading circles among the 
Russian emigrants, and was linked with the Narodnik under- 
ground movement in Russia, and with the revolutionary movement 
in other Slav countries. Thus, one of its correspondents was the 
Serbian revolutionary and socialist, Svetozar Markovic. 

On March 12, 1870, the Committee of the Russian section asked 
Marx to act as its representative on the General Council. The 
letter said: “Today, Russian democratic youth has the opportunity 
to express, through its exiled brothers, its profound gratitude to 
you for the services you have rendered to its cause by your theo- 
retical and practical propaganda.” ^ 

What Marx liked about the letter from the young Russian 
revolutionaries was their rejection of Slavophile illusions, their 
realisation that Russia and stern Europe had a common his- 
torical destiny, and their repudiation of Bakunin and his associ- 
ates. He readily agreed to the Committee’s request. In his reply 
to the Russian section on March 24, he spoke with approval about 
the internationalist ideas in its programme, which declared Po- 
land’s oppression to be a fetter equally hampering the political 
and social freedom both of the Polish and of the Russian people. 
Marx ended his letter with these words: “Such works as Flerovs- 
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ky's anti those of your teacher Ghernyshcvsfcy do real honour to 
Russia and prove that your country is also beginning to take 
part in the movement of our age.” * 

Tn his capacity as Corresponding Secretary for Russia, Marx 
constantly helped the Russian revolutionaries, regularly corres- 
ponding with them, informing them of the state of affairs in tlu‘ 
[nternational and the decisions of its Council, and sending them 
the necessary documents. He strove to influence the evolution of 
their thinking and get them to accept the ideas of scientific com- 
munisin, thereby helping them to overcome their Narodnik views 
of the village commune as Ihe most reliable obstacle to capital- 
ist development. He sought to help them to under 3 tand the lead- 
ing role in society’s transformation of the industrial proletariat, 
wliich they did not distinguish from the mass of working people. 

Members of the Russian section translated and published in 
Russian the International’s most important documents written by 
Marx, including the Inaugural Address and the General Rules. 
Through his contacts with the Russian section, Marx extended 
his circle of friends in th(' Russian revolutionary movemenl. 
Among the members of the section who became Marx’s particular 
friends were Utin and Yelizaveta Dmitriyeva-Tomanovskaya, both 
of whom were later warmly received by Marx in London. 

Something that also redounded greatly to the credit of the 
small but highly active Russian section was that at the time* 
when an acute struggle was being launched in the international 
working-class movement against anarchism, it took a resolute 
stand against Bakunin, and supported the Marxist revolutionary 
wing of the International. Almost from its very inception il had 
carried on an active fight against Bakuninism in Switzerland. At 
a congress of the Federation of Romance Switzerland, lield at La 
Chaux-oe-Fonds on April 4, Utin denounced Bakunin. As a result 
of the ensuing split, the Jura sections which adopted the Bakun 
inist platform of abstaining from political struggle elected anothei- 
Federal Council that claimed to be the Romance Council. Both 
councils appealed to London, and on June 29 the General Council 
decided that the designation of the Romance Federal Council and 
the corresponding functions were to remain with the old council 
at Geneva, while the now, Bakuninist council at La Chanx-do 
Fonds was invited to choose another name for itself. 

CRISIS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE AND PROSPECTS 
FOR A EUROPEAN REVOLUTION 

Towards the end of the 1860s, Marx noted with satisfaction 
the changes that had .taken place in the French working-class 
movement. The International was coming to play a growing pari 
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in French socio-political life. The sympathies of the anti-Bona- 
partist workers and democratic elements had been drawn to it by 
two trials in 1868 and the systematic reprisals against it by the 
imperial police. Marx sought every opportunity to help the French 
proletariat adopt a revolutionary form of struggle and discard its 
Proudhonist views. 

Marx’s second daughter, Laura, who married Paul Laf argue 
on April 2, 1808, arrived in Paris with her husband in October 
18(58. Laf argue had qualified as a doctor, but was in no hurry to 
set up in practice, for he had long since had other preoccupations. 
It was in Paris that he fully revealed himself as a talented jour- 
nalist and began his activity as an outstanding propagandist of 
Marxism in France. 

When his daughter and son-in-law were leaving for Paris, Marx 
had given them a full list of the addresses of the International’s 
French sections. Before their departure they must have had many 
discussions on one of the vital problems of the French work- 
ing-class movement, namely, the need to establish its unity, a 
process which was being hampered by the sectarian attitude of 
both the Proudhonists and the Blanquists, the two main trends. 
The task was to overcome the reformist illusions and the conspi- 
ratorial tactics, and to rally all the proletarian forces in the fight 
against the Empire and in defence of the economic and political 
interests of the proletariat and all the other working people. 

Among Lafargue’s friends and comrades in J^aris were Eugene 
Varlin, the Hungarian socialist Leo Frankel, and former members 
of the General Council Amcdee Combault and Jules Johannard. 
He was also constantly in touch with lUanqui’s closest associ- 
ates— Edme Tridon, the future general of the Commune Emile 
Elides, Germain Casse and Theophile Ferre. In the spring of 
1869, when the Blanquists started preparations for publishing 
their newspaper the Renaissance^ Lafargiie joined the editorial 
board and gol Marx to promise his support and co-operation. 

In that period, Laf argue frenqucnlly met Blanqui, who used to 
travel incognito from llrussels to Paris to inspect his combat 
organisations and call on Paul and Laura at their home in the 
Rue Cherche du Midi. At the end of May 1869, Lafargue wrote 
to Marx: “Le Petit [Blanqui’s nickname in party circles] has a 
particular affection and respect for you.” ^ Blanqui warmly wel- 
comed the idea of asking Marx to write a number of articles on 
the socio-political situation in Germany for the proposed paper. 
However, at the time its publication had not yet materialised. 

• In January 1869, a son, Marx’s first grandchild, was born to 
the Lafargucs, and in early July Marx went to visit them because 
he was worried by the state of Laura’s health. He wrote to En- 
gels: “I arrived in Paris last Tuesday in the evening and left 
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on Monday (July 12). I succeeded in Vemaining completely in- 
cognito." ‘ 

Elections to the Legislative Corps had just been held in France, 
showing a considerable growth of opposition to the regime of 
the Second Empire. In May 1869, Varlin and his comrades issued 
the Electoral Programme of a Group of Paris Workers, which 
proved that the leading French workers had moved even farther 
away from Proudhonist dogmas. In the capital, the elections were 
accompanied by disturbances (some barricades were even put up) 
and arrests. What Marx had seen and heard in Paris and what 
he had learned from the accounts and letters of the Laf argues, 
from Dupont’s correspondence with the French sections, and from 
the press testified to an ever deepening crisis of the Second Em- 
pire. Considering the prospects for a European revolution, Marx 
wrote in January 1870 that the “revolutionary initiative will pro- 
bably come from France”, ^ 

Publication of the daily, La Marseillaise, was started in Paris 
in December 1869, and its editorial board Included socialist-mind- 
ed workers, members of the International, Blanquists and Left- 
wing republicans, who had banded together in the fight against 
the Second Empire. Marx and Engels kept a close eye on the pa- 
per, which at once assumed the functions of an organ of the In- 
ternational. A further step in the cohesion of the proletarian so- 
cialist elements was the establishment, in April 1870, of the Paris 
Federation of the International’s sections, in which Lafargue and 
Varlin played a big part. 

This consolidation of the politically most active workers round 
the International reduced the Bakuninists’ influence to the south 
of France, In view of the situation and the growth of revolution- 
ary feeling among thc'masses, some members of the Internal ional 
suggested that the General Council should be moved to Paris. 
Marx must have taken a positive view of the proposal, which was. 
however, never realised. 

To strengthen his unstable position Napoleon III resorted to 
another demagogic manoeuvre, by appointing a plebiscite for 
May 8, 1870. On the eve of it, the leaders of the International’s 
sections were arrested all over France on the trumped-up charge 
of being involved in a conspiracy to assassinate the Emperor. On 
May 3, Marx proposed that the General Council should issue in 
English and French a declaration on the persecution of members 
of the French sections. Brushing aside the absurd charge that the 
International engaged in conspiratorial activity, Marx wrote: “If 
the working classes, who form the great bulk of all nations, who 
produce all their wealth, and in the name of whom even the 
usurping powers always pretend to rule, conspire, they conspire 
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publicly, as the sun conspires against darkness, in the full con- 
sciousness that without their pale there exists no legitimate 
power.” * 

At the same time, Marx suggested that the General Council 
should publicly disavow the reckless stalements being made by 
the so-called French branch in London, which consisted of a few 
dozen petty-bourgeois deinorral emigrants, wlio had been out of 
touch with the International since 1868. The manifestos issued 
by Felix Pyat, the leader of this branch, and his men, which 
abounded in provocative and pseudo-revolutionary catchwords and 
calls for individual terrorist tactics, were being used by the Pub- 
lic Prosecutor’s office in Paris as evidence to support its charges 
against members of the Inlornational. A resolution, proposed by 
Marx, in which the International disclaimed all responsibility for 
the acts of Pyat’s group, was passed by the General Council on 
May 10, 1870. 

The persecutions did not daunt the French members of the 
International, and in a letter to Engels on May 18, 1870, Marx 
noted with satisfaction that in place of the Inlcrnational’s organ- 
isations and committees dispersed by the authorities, new ones 
were being established in even greater numbers all over the 
country. The Blanquists also began to establisli sections of the 
International. The French working class was advancing towards 
unity on the Intenialionars platform, but before this important 
process had time to yield tangible results, there came cvenls of 
momentous importance. 


* The General Council of the First International. 1868-1870, p. 232. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE PARIS COMMUNE 


Working men’s Paris, with its Commune, 
will be jor ever celebrated as the glorious 
harbinger of a new society. 

Karl Marx 


ON THE THRESHOLD 
OF A NEW HISTORICAL EPOCH 


The years of 1870 and 1871 witnessed epoch-making events. 
The Franco-Prussian War was started by the ruling circles of the 
two countries. France’s military defeat not only led to the down- 
fall of the long-sincc bankrupt regime of the Second Empire, but 
also aggravated to an extreme the class antagonisms in the coun- 
try. 

On March 18 a proletarian revolution broke out in Paris, and 
for the first time in history a proletarian slate was set up in 
the form of the Paris Commune. It was the culminating point in 
the development of capitalist society and the close of the epoch of 
the bourgeoisie’s rise, 'of progressive bourgeois change, and of the 
break-up of absolutist feudal institutions. It opened the epoch “of 
the full domination and decline of the bourgeoisie, one of transi- 
tion from its progressive character towards reactionary and even 
ultra-reactionary finance capital”. * It was also a historical mile- 
stone in the development of the working-class movement and of 
socialist thought. For the first time in history, the Commune, an 
•epoch-making achievement of the working class, provided evidence 
that the conclusion concerning the inevitability of socialist rev- 
•olution and the winning of power by the proletariat was more 
than the fruit of theoretical analysis by the ideologists of the 
working class: it was an imperative of the time, a practical ne- 
cessity, an issue which historical development itself placed on the 
order of the day. 

The lessons of the Commune shed a strong light on the press- 
ing tasks of the working-class movement, and showed that it was 


' V. I. Lenin, CoUeetea Works, Vol. 21, p. 146. 
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essGntial to write into the programme of the international proletar- 
iat a number of principles of scientific communism as being^ 
fundamental and generally accepted. The events in Paris revealed 
the flimsiness of the seclarian and reformist theories of petty- 
bourgeois socialism, and gave clear confirmation of the great 
viable power of scientific communism. 

Although the^ workers of various nationalities had great sym- 
pathy for the Commune, they were unable at once to grasp its 
lessons, which required profound theoretical comprehension. Only 
a great thinker and theoretician of the fighting proletariat could 
give a full picture of wliat had taken place in 1870 and 1871 and 
draw the right conclusions. Tt was to Marx that this task fell 
once again, as it had in the big class battles in the past. It was 
lie who saw these events as marking the threshold of the future^ 
as ushering in a new historical epoch. Marx, the Commune's first 
historian and chronicler, placed the experience of the prolelarian 
revolution in France within the reach of the broad masses, and 
put it on record for coming generations of proletarian fighters. 

Hut Marx did much more. lie was a direct participant in the 
mass revolutionary struggle, lie led the internal ional proletaiian 
organisation through the turhiilent stream of events, helping it to 
follow its rcvolulioriary course, and preventing the slightest de- 
parture from the principles of proletarian internationalism. It was 
he who mainly inspired the working class to independent action 
during the war, formulated tfie Inlernationars general tactics in 
that period, and helped to work out the tactical line of the prole- 
tarian forces both in the helligerent and the neutral countri(*s. 

During the Paris Commune, Marx’s role as iiarticipant in these 
events was expressed above all in his direct contacts with its 
leaders and in his sound advice to the Communards. Together 
with Engels, he strove hard to co-ordinate, and now and again to 
generate, the inoveinent in support of the Commune among the 
workers of various countries, and to give it the right orientation. 
When the proletarian state was suppressed, Marx worked vigor- 
ously to organise assistance to the Commune’s refugees, who fell 
victim to the reign of terror unleashed by the men of Versailles. 


FIRST ADDRESS ON THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 

It was in the course of these events that Marx worked out 
his objective assessment of the historical process, which led up 
to the revolutionary situation in Paris. The Franco-Prussian War, 
which broke out in July 1870, was a major link in the chain of 
events. Germany’s final unification was seriously hampered by the 
unceasing sabre-rattling of the Bonapartists, their encroachments 
upon the left bank of the Rhine, and their support of the separat- 
ist tendencies of some German states. At the same time, the exist- 
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cnce of the aggressive Bonaparlist Empire, a constant seedbed of 
war, also intensified the militaristic urges of the Prussian Junk- 
ers and the bellicose circles of the German bourgeoisie, who 
sought to realise their own predatory and dynastic plans-— to 
spread the power of the Hohenzollerns to the southern German 
states as well— on the pretext of defending Germany’s national 
interests. Bismarck made skilful use of the chauvinistic state- 
ments by Napoleon III and his clique to reduce anti-Prussian feel- 
ing at home and provoke France into acting as the aggressor in 
the armed conflict. In these circumstances, the war, objectively 
begun for the purpose of preventing Napoleon III from perpetuat- 
ing the dismemberment of Germany, threatened to develop into 
a campaign of territorial aggrandisement against France. 

Marx was quite clear on all these points already on July 19, 
1870, the day war was declared, when the question of issuing an 
address on the war was raised at the General Council meeting. 
There was no unanimity on the Council, some members condemn- 
ing war in general, others branding the French or the German 
rulers, who had unleashed it, or complaining that the workers 
were not yet strong enough to stop the war. Marx gave a remind- 
er that the Council “could not entertain the general war ques- 
tion, only the special case”. * As always, he insisted on taking 
the concrete historical approach to events. A correct line for the 
international proletariat could be formulated only by determining, 
on the basis of a scientific analysis, the character of the war in 
question, its causes and probable outcome. The Council asked 
Marx to draw up the address and at its next meeting on July 26, 
it unanimously approved' the text which Marx had written and 
read out. This important document was issued as a leaflet, and 
was published by many of the Internationars ])eriodicals. It was 
also reproduced by the bourgeois press. 

Marx concentrated on exposing the Bonapartist regime and 
showed that a military defeat of the Second Empire could rejuve- 
nate France and eliminate one of the main obstacles to Germany’s 
gen,uine unity. That is why, at that stage the war on the German 
side should be regarded as being defensive. In so doing, Marx 
drew a sharp distinction between the German people’s national 
interests and Prussia’s dynastic interests, and warned the German 
workers that a war under the Prussian militarists could well de- 
velop into a war against the French people. He urged the Ger- 
man members of the International to display vigilance, and wel- 
comed the sentiments of proletarian internationalism expressed 
in the messages of peace and goodwill which they had exchanged 
with French workers just when their governments were plunging 
them into a fratricidal war. 

' The General Council of the hirst International. 1870-1871, Moscow, 
1974, p. 31. 
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“This great fact, unparalleled in the history of the past, opens 
the vista of a brighter future,” wrote Marx, “ft proves that in 
contrast to old society, with its economical miseries and its politi- 
cal delirium, a new society is springing up, whose international 
rule will be Peace, because its national ruler will be everywhere 
the same— Laftour!” ^ 


HELPING THE GERMAN SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS 
FORMULATE REVOLUTIONARY TACTICS 

The war proved to be a severe trial for the workers, particular- 
ly in the belligerent countries. A great deal — the authority of 
their international organisation, with the principles of proletarian 
internationalism inscribed on its banner, and the subsequent de- 
velopment of the working-class movement— depended on the stand 
they took, on whether they remained true to the principles of 
proletarian inlernalionalism or whether they succumbed to the 
chauvinist hysteria. Marx did his utmost to help both the French 
members of the Interna tional and the German Social-Democrats 
follow a revolutionary internationalist line throughout the war. 
He attached exceptional importance to the behaviour of the Ger- 
man proletariat and its party, the most organised contingent of 
the international working-class movement. 

Marx was happy to learn of the stand taken by Liebknccht and 
Bcbel in the voting of the war credits in the North German Rei- 
chstag on July 21. Both abstained, saying in a written declaration 
that support for the credits implied a vote of confidence in Ihe 
Prussian government, while a vote against them could be inler- 
preled as favouring Bonaparte’s criminal designs. Marx regarded 
this declaration as an act of courage and translated it into Eng- 
lish; it was read out in the General Council, and then published 
in the English press. 

The changing military situation required that the proletariat’s 
tactical tasks should be constantly concretised and brought up to 
date. The war was correctly seen by the people of Germany as a 
national one, and there was no reason to try to cushion the blow 
against the Bonapartist army. At the same time, the heavy de- 
feats inflicted on the latter changed the situation and carried the 
war to its turning point. Success had gone to the heads of Prus- 
sia’s rulers, and they were already clamouring for Alsace and 
Lorraine. On August 17, Marx wrote to Engels that such an out- 
come of the war would be the “greatest misfortune that could 
befall Europe and above all Germany”. ^ 


‘ Ibid., p. 328. 

2 Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 230. 
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Serious differences arose between Liebknecht, who headed the 
Party’s organ Volksstaat, and the Committee of the Social-De- 
mocratic Workers’ Party, which had its scat in Brunswick. Lieb- 
knecht failed to take full account of the defensive nature of the 
war at its first stage, whereas some members of the Brunswick 
Committee had succumbed to nationalistic feelings. A note of 
alarm was sounded in a letter which arrived from iWnswick ask- 
ing Marx for advice. 

At the time, Marx was in Ramsgate, whore he had gone with 
his family in early August. He felt that it was not enough to 
have an exchange of views with Engels by letter and so made a 
special trip to Manchester to discuss the plan of action. The full 
reply drawn up by Marx and Engels is not extant, but large ex- 
tracts from it were reproduced in the Brunswick Committee’s 
Manifesto of September 5. 

In the General Council’s July Address, Marx had predicted the 
collapse of the Second Empire, and in his reply to the Brunswick 
Committee written in late August he said that this was now inevi- 
table. Anticipating a change in the nature of the war, Marx and 
Engels urged the German workers to resist in every way the an- 
nexationist plans of the Prussian militarists and the German 
bourgeoisie. They described in detail the baneful consequences 
for the future of Europe of the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, 
and showed that a peace concluded on such terms would bo 
plunderous and latent with fresh wars. They said the task of com- 
pleting Germany’s unification had been solved even if “she finds 
her unity at first in the Prussian barracks'". It was now up to the 
German workers to see that an honourable peace treaty was signed 
with France, which w'ould open up totally different prospects: the 
possibility of peaceful development in the west of the conlinenl, 
Prussia’s dissolution in Germany, and, in the event of a war 
against tsarism and its defeat, a social revolution in Russia the 
elements of which “need only such an impetus from without for 
their development”. * 

In that period, the forward-looking German workers and their 
leaders, fostered by Marx and Engels, did their duty to the in- 
ternational working-class movement. In contrast to the Lassallean 
leaders, who supported the chauvinist policy of Germany’s rulers, 
the Eisenach leaders, acting entirely on Marx’s advice, centred 
their tactics on a struggle against the annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine, and for an end to the w^ar and an honourable peace with 
the French Republic established on September 4. The leaders 
sank their differences and the party closed its ranks round the 
banner of proletarian internationalism. Despite the hardships of 
wartime, the state of siege, and other police persecution, the con- 
fiscation of party periodicals, the Eisenachers protested, at mass. 

* Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 232. 
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meetings and in the press, against the continuation of the war and 
plans to annex Alsace and Lorraine. 

The authorities started reprisals against the party, and all the 
members of the Brunswick Committee, headed by Wilhelm 
Bracke, were sent to a Prussian fortress. For their accusatory 
speeches in Ihe Reichstag Rebel and Liebknecht, wlio had voted 
against credits for a continuation of the war, were also thrown 
into prison, when the session ended, on September 17, 1870. 

Marx worked hard to expose the acts of violence and lawless- 
ness perpetrated under Bismarck and to ease the lot of his party 
friends. He sent a number of items to English newspapers con- 
cerning the arrest of Ihe Brunswick Committee. In a letter to the 
editor of The Daily News, he condemned Bismarck’s police action 
against Bebel and Liebknecht, and the gross breach of their par- 
liamentary immunity. Marx took pride in his German comrades’ 
heroic stand and set them up as an example to the members of 
the international in other countries. A collection of funds was 
organised in the International in aid of the arrested Social-Demo- 
crats and their families. 


COLLAPSE OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 

SECOND ADDRESS 
ON THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 

A telegram from Charles Longuet (from Paris) which arrived 
in London at dawn on September 5, 1870, informed Marx that 
the French Republic had been proclaimed the day before. This 
did not come as a surprise to Marx and Engels who had been 
aware of the roUeiiness of Ihe Bonapartist regime and had ob- 
served the growing unity of tlie proletarian and democratic forces 
in the country. They had expected a revolution in France long 
before the war, and quite independently of the impending armed 
conllicl. The only thing they had feared was that it would break 
out before the proletarian party was formed there. Considering the 
possible lines along which a European revolution could run, Marx 
suggested: “The lirst push will come from France.” ^ The de- 
nouement was precipitated l>y the war, the prologue to tlie explo- 
sion being the Sedan disaster of September 1-2, when one of the 
French armies capitulated and the Emperor himself was taken 
prisoner. 

Tlie collapse of the Empire paved the way in France tor a 
democratic syslem and truly national resistance to the aggressor. 
But the most experienced leaders of the French workers were 
then either imprisoned or abroad, while members of tlie Inter- 

* Marx, Engels, Werke, Btl. 32, S. 443. 
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national were out of touch with their sections because of the 
mobilisation. The proletariat’s organisational weakness and the 
hesitance of its petty-bourgeois allies led to the establishment on 
September 4 of a provisional government of Right-wing repub- 
licans and avowed monarchists. Marx at once realised their in- 
tention of making a secret deal with Bismarck, heaping the dis- 
grace of a surrender on the young republic and so paving the way 
for a restoration of the monarchy. 

With the collapse of the Second Empire, the war entered a 
new stage. This made it necessary not only to reaffirm the line 
followed by the German Social-Democrats, but also to formulaic 
the new tasks of the proletariat united in the ranks of the Inter- 
national. Marx did so in the Second Address on the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, which the Council approved on September 9. In order 
to expose Prussia’s annexationist plans, Marx had to analyse 
and refute the arguments of Prussia’s military specialists in favour 
of annexing Alsace and Lorraine. He made use of considerations 
which Engels had sent him at his request. 

The Address urged the proletariat of all countries to struggle 
resolutely against the dismemberment of France and seizure of 
the French provinces, and against the policy of territorial con- 
quest being pursued by the Prussian Junkers and the German 
militarists. With rare insight, Marx described the inevitable coii- 
-sequences of Bismarck’s aggression and the alignment of rival 
forces in Europe which it determined for decades ahead; he pre- 
dicted the inevitable revanchist attempts, the formation of a 
Franco-Russian alliance, and its clash with Germany and her 
potential allies. The International’s sections, the Address said, 
should urge the workers to take vigorous action against the plans 
of the Prussian invadhrs. “If they forsake their duty, if they 
remain passive, the present tremendous war will be but the har- 
binger of still deadlier international feuds, and lead in every 
nation to a renewed triumph over the workman by the lords of the 
sword, of the soil, and of capital.” ^ 

In formulating the tasks of the French workers, Marx stated 
frankly that they were faced with an extremely difficult situation. 
It was their duty to take part in defending their country, but in 
ISO doing they should beware of chauvinistic bourgeois catchwords 
and illusions. At the same time, he warned that any attempt to 
overthrow the government at a moment when it still had reason 
to claim to be a bona fide organiser of defence was bound to fail. 
The workers would do well to make use of their republican free- 
doms to strengthen their class organisation, which would “gift 
them with fresh Herculean powers for the regeneration of France, 
and our common task— Jthe emancipation of labour”. ^ 

’ The General Council of the First International. 1870-1871, p. 341. 

2 Ibid. 
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The Address was issued in London as a separate leaflet on 
September 11-13, 1870, and among the members of the Council 
who signed it was the Russian revolutionary Hermann Lopatin. 
He had joined the International in Paris in 1870, before his ar- 
rival in London. On September 6, Marx and Auguste Serraillier, 
a French worker and a member of the General Council, proposed 
Lopatin's co-option to the Council, and this was subsequently 
approved. 

The Paris members of the International did not manage to avoid 
the danger of which Marx had warned in the Address. Their 
September 4 manifesto repealed the bourgeois politicians’ chau- 
vinistic catchwords. On Seplember 14 Marx wrote to De Paepe: 
“The whole tenor of this manifesto is absurd and is totally dis- 
cordant with the spirit of the International.” ^ This had resulted 
from the theoretical backwardness of most leaders of the French 
proletariat, who for a long time failed to see through the ruling 
circles’ capitulationist plans. It was only in the harsh trial of 
the blockade and the fierce fighting against the bourgeoisie that 
the progressive workers of Paris began to acquire a mature class- 
consciousness and to shed their harmful illusions. 


CAMPAIGN FOR RECOGNITION OF THE 
FRENCH REPUBLIC 

The Second Address called upon the workers, especially those 
in England, to urge their governments to give official recognition 
to the French Republic, an act, Marx believed, that would moder- 
ate both the Prussians’ annexationist aspirations and the French 
monarchists’ desire for restoration. In September 1870, with the 
help of the English members of the General Council, and Eccarius, 
who had by then established close contacts with the trade unions, 
Marx succeeded in mounting a broad campaign of solidarity with 
the French Republic. Within a short time, over 20 meetings and 
rallies had been held in London, and the workers of Manchester, 
Birmingham and Newcastle were involved in the movement. Marx 
prompted the English workers to resort to their traditional means, 
“a wholesale pressure from ^^ithout”, to induce their government 
to give diplomatic recognitio n to the French Republic. 

It was necessary lo overcome resistance from the bourgeois 
pacifists in the Peace Society, who urged that England should 
remain strictly neutral. The timely arrival of a group of members 
of the International, Marx among them, at a workers’ meeting 
at Lincoln’s Inn on .September 13, helped, despite the efforts of 
the advocates of neutrality, to get a resolution passed demanding 


* Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 33, S. 147. 
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recognition of the Republic and an honourable peace without 
annexations. 

A highlight of the campaign for recognition of the Republic 
was the call paid on the Prime Minister, Gladstone, on Sep- 
tember 27 by a large delegation representing over 100 workers^ 
societies. When the General Council met again on October 4, 
Marx exposed the hypocrisy of Gladstone, who had not given the 
workers any straightforward answer on the plea that it was 
necessary to wait for the Provisional Government to be approved 
by the French National Assembly. 

At the height of the campaign, the Marxist nucleus of the 
General Council was immensely strengthened: on September 20, 
1870, Engels arrived in London and settled not far from the Marx 
home. At the end of 1869, he had had an opportunity of resigning 
from the trading company on terms which left him an independent 
income. With great enthusiasm he began withdrawing from the 
commercial affairs, which had become such a burden, to have 
more time for his scientific ])ursuits and party work. Engels’ ar- 
rival also made a great deal of difference for Marx. The twa 
friends now met almost daily, and Engels willingly took over a 
large part of Marx’s practical duties in the International. On 
October 4 he was unanimously co-opted to the General Council. 
In view of his prestige in the working-class movement and his 
excellent knowledge of most European languages, he was ap- 
pointed Corresponding Secretary for Relgium and then also for 
Italy and Spain. Thus, at a critical and intense period of history, 
Marx found his best and most reliable friend next to him at the 
helm of the international proletarian organisation. 

Among Marx’s allies in the campaign for recognition of the 
French Republic were the English bourgeois radicals, pro- 
fessing the positivist philosophical and sociological views of 
Auguste Comte who had denied the class struggle and had seen 
social progress as lying only in a gradual evolution, primarily in 
the advance of human knowledge. Marx also thought it important 
to dispel the English Comtists’ political illusions, for they idealised 
the French Provisional Government and in all seriousness re- 
garded it as a “government of National Defence” and the French 
bourgeoisie as truly patriotic. Marx wrote to Edward Spencer 
Beesly, a Professor of History and prominent British positivist: 
“I must tell you that according to all information I receive from 
France, the middle class on the whole prefers Prussian conquest 
to the victory of a Republic with socialist tendencies.” ^ 

The London positivists and the reformist trade union leaders 
closely associated with them were preparing to give a triumphant 
reception to the French Foreign Minister, Jules Favre, who was 
expected to arrive in England. This was all the more iiiapprop- 

* Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence^ p. 235. 
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riate, since the French people were beginning lo realise the 
traitorous role played by the members of the government. Ac- 
cordingly, on January 17, 1871, Marx delivered a speech at the 
General Council exposing Favre, in particular, his improper be- 
haviour during the 1848-49 revolution. 

A great contribution to exposing the treacherous conduct of 
the war by the “Government of National Defection”, and the ca- 
pitulationist stand of the French bourgeoisie as a whole, was made 
by Engels in a series of articles entitled Notes on the War in the 
London Pall Mall Gazette, The purely military aspect of these 
articles did not prevent Engels from giving a systematic account 
of the Internationars standpoint at the various stages of the war. 


MARCH 18 REVOLUTION 


The proletarian revolution of March 18, 1871, led to the pro- 
clamation of the Paris Commune. It stemmed from the whole 
development of the French and the international working-class 
movement in the 1860s, which had been profoundly enhanced by 
the International. Lenin said that the main role in the Commune 
was played by the Paris workers, “among whom active socialist 
propaganda had been carried on during the last years of the 
Second Empire and many of whom even belonged to the Inter- 
national”. ^ That is the context in which one should read Engels’ 
statement that the Commune was “undoubtedly the child of the 
International intellectually, although the International did not 
lift a finger to produce it”. ^ From its very outset, the workers of 
various countries identified the cause of the Commune with that 
of the International, and stood up in its defence. 

On the eve of the March 18 events, the situation in France was 
discussed at each General Council meeting. On March 14, Marx 
objected to the proposal by the Bakuninist, Paul Robin, for the 
immediate convocation of a conference of the International -the 
Congress which was to be hold at Mainz' in September 1870 did 
not, of course, take place because of the war— and argued that 
^‘Paris was in a very unsettled state”. ^ 

Marx feared that the Paris workers would take premature action 
in an unfavourable situation. However, when the proletarian 
revolution did break out, he gave it full and utmost support with 
all the fervour of the proletarian revolutionary. 

News of the March 18 revolution arrived in London at the 
height of the Council’s struggle against the bourgeois slander 
which was being spread about the International in view of the 

’ V. I. Lonin, Collected Works, Vol. 17, p. 140. 

2 Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 270. 

3 The General Council of the First International. 1870-1871, p. 151. 
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sharpening situation in Paris. At its ordinary meeting oi> 
March 21, the General Council discussed the Paris events and^ 
on Marx’s motion, decided to send delegations to attend workers’ 
meetings to explain the essence of the revolution in Paris and 
urge them “to express sympathy with the Paris movement”. ' 
Marx and Engels believed there was some chance of success, 
although they were fully aware of the great complexity of the- 
situation: the main danger was a possible deal between the Ver- 
sailles counter-revolutionaries and the Prussian invaders. 

Until the very end of March, Marx continued to believe that 
the revolutionary movement could spread throughout the country* 
The insurgents could consolidate their victory and assure them- 
selves of support from the revolutionary elements in the provinces- 
by resolutely suppressing the counter-revolution in Paris and ad- 
vancing on Versailles, where the reactionary National Assembly 
and the Thiers government were entrenched. 

Meanwhile, the Parisians’ defensive tactics were tending to 
isolate the capital. Marx was quick to note the fatal consequences 
of the mistake which the Central Committee of the National 
Guard had made. Until March 26, the day the Commune was 
elected, power had been in the hands of the Central Committee. 
On April 6, Marx wrote to Liebknecht: “The Central Committee 
and later the Commune gave Thiers, that mischievous dwarf, 
time to concentrate the hostile forces, firstly because they rather 
foolishly did not want to start a civil war— as if Thiers had not 
already started it by his attempt at the forcible disarming of 
Paris, as if the National Assembly, summoned for the sole purpose 
of deciding the question of war or peace with the Prussians, had 
not immediately declared war on the Republicl Secondly, in order 
that the appearance of. having usurped power should not attach 
to them they lost precious moments (it was imperative to advance 
on Versailles...!) by the election of the Commune, the organisa- 
tion of which, etc., cost yet more time.” ^ 

In early April, taking a realistic view of the balance of forces, 
Marx saw that the revdlution’s chances for success were dwindl- 
ing, but that was precisely when, with the profound insight of 
the revolutionary scientist, he came to see the full historic great- 
ness of what the Paris workers had done. Marx was the first ta 
realise that this was an unprecedented expression of creative 
revolutionary initiative by the people. He discerned in the Paris 
events a titanic clash between the old and the new forces of con- 
temporary society, which brought out the proletariat’s unequalled 
heroism. Marx’s understanding of the true nature of the events in 
France was evident from his letters to Kugelmann. 


* The General Council of the First International, 1870-1871, p. 162. 
^ Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 246. 
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The first one, dated April 12, was in reply to Kugelmann’s 
quibbling comment on the Paris revolution. On April 5, he had 
written to Marx: “One can’t expect the muddle-headed French to 
bring about a revolution in the mode of production, and in general 
this is something that no nation can do by itself.” ^ Marx’s letter 
was a rebuttal to anyone who applied the common yardstick to 
the Commune and saw nothing but miscalculations and mistakes 
in its activity. By then, Marx was already in possession of in- 
formation about the Commune’s first measures, including the 
abolition of the standing army and political police, the separation 
of church from state, the introduction of a consistently democratic 
suffrage, the accountability and removability of persons in office, 
and the equalisation of their wages with those of the workers. 
Marx said that the great historical importance of the Commune’s 
activity lay in the fact that it had made the first practical attempt 
in history to break up the bourgeoisie’s military-bureaucratic state 
machine, which was an essential condition for the victory of the 
socialist revolution, in the continental countries of Europe at any 
rate. Marx greatly admired the Communards’ heroism and dedica- 
tion, and he wrote: “What flexibility, what historical initiative, 
what a capacity for sacrifice in these Parisians! . . . However tliat 
may be, the present rising in Paris — even if it be crushed by the 
wolves, swine, and vile curs of the old society— is the most 
glorious deed of our Party since the June . insurrection in Paris.” ^ 
Lenin said this letter contained “words of the highest praise” to 
the heroic Paris workers. ^ 

Marx wrote a second letter five days later as something of a 
continuation of his reply to Kugelmann’s doubts. He said: “World 
history would indeed be very easy to make if the struggle were 
taken up only on condition that the prospects were unmistakably 
favourable.” ^ Marx stressed that the presence of the Prussian 
army of occupation in France was the decisively unfavourable 
factor for the Paris workers, and that the counter-revolutionary 
government had made base use of it to confront the workers with 
the alternative of either starting an uprising or surrendering 
without a fight. In the event of the latter, the demoralisation of 
the working class would have been a worse misfortune than the 
defeat of the insurgents. Marx added: “With the struggle in Paris 
the struggle of the working class against the capitalist class and 
its state has entered upon a new phase. Whatever the immediate 
outcome may be, a new point of departure of world-wide import-^ 
ance has been gained.” ® 


* Central Party Archives of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism. 

2 Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 247. 

3 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 12, p. 109. 
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Thus, already by mid-April Marx saw the Paris Commune as 
the first attempt to set up a proletarian dictatorship, and as an 
ovent of epoch-making importance which opened a new page in 
the history of the great liberation struggle of the working class. 


CONTACTS WITH THE COMMUNARDS 

Marx took every opportunity to keep in touch with the leaders 
of the Commune and to help them to work out the correct policies. 
By decision of the General Council, Auguste Serraillier was sent 
to Paris, and his letters provided Marx with valuable information. 
Very soon, however, the Versailles and Prussian police set up a 
blockade round Paris, and letters had to be smuggled out of the 
city and posted in the suburbs. A more reliable procedure was to 
send them with someone travelling to London, but then they 
arrived after considerable delay. Several letters for the General 
Council were brought by Lafargue, who had travelled to Paris 
from Bordeaux in early April. The letters reached London after 
April 20. In early May, Marx received another batch of letters 
through the Russian Narodnik, Pyotr Lavrov. The General Council 
also kept in touch with the Communards through Yelizaveta 
Dmitriyeva, who corresponded with Jung. 

For reasons of secrecy, Marx preferred to convey his advice 
to the Commune either orally or through men he could trust. 
Apart from Serraillier, he maintained contacts with Frankel and 
Varlin, through whom he sought to induce the Commune to take 
more vigorous action against the counter-revolutionaries in Paris 
and insistently advised it to launch an attack on Versailles. Fear- 
ing a deal between Bismarck and the men of Versailles, Marx 
advised the Communards to fortify the northern side of the heights 
of Montmartre, which faced the deployed Prussian troops. Later, 
he wrote with bitterness: “They still had time to do this; I told 
them beforehand that they would otherwise be caught in a trap.” ^ 
Marx warned the truly proletarian elements in the Commune about 
the petty-bourgeois leaders’ intrigues. On May 13, 1871, he 
wrote to Frankel and Varlin: “The Commune seems to me to be 
wasting too much time on trivialities and personal quarrels. One 
can see that there are other influences besides that of the work- 
ers.” ^ 

Frankel, a member of the Labour Commission, consulted Marx 
on how best to “implement a radical transformation of social 
relations” ^ as he says in one of his extant letters. Marx advised 


* Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 251. 
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the Commune to secure the support of the provinces, in the first 
place, so as to break the fatal isolation of Paris, and this meant 
in fact confronting the Communards with the question of the pro- 
letariat’s allies in I he socialist revolution. From the outset Marx 
had insisted on the need to draw the French peasantry to the side 
of the proletarian revolution. In order to do this the small peas- 
ant’s anti-socialisl preconceptions had to be dispelled, and he had 
to be made to feel that his true interests could be secured only 
with the victory of the working class. 

Marx approved of the measures taken by the Commune in the 
interests of the urban petty bourgeoisie: the cancellation of rent 
arrears, the moratorium on commercial bills and the cancellation 
of interest on them. “The decrees about rent and commercial bills 
were two master strokes.” * 

Jn early May, Marx felt a growing alarm over the Commune’s 
military position. 

A fortnight before the fall of revolutionary Paris, he gave the 
Communards the details of a secret treaty signed by Bismarck 
and Favre against the Commune, and warned that they should 
expect their enemies to deliver the decisive blow on or about 
May 26. Ho wrote- “It is absolutely necessary that whatever you 
want to do outside Paris, in England or elsewhere, you should 
do quickly.” ^ Anticipating the Commune’s defeat, Marx believed 
tJiat by sequestering the funds of the hVench bank and secreting 
documents discrediting the Versailles leaders, the Commune could 
hope to exert an influence on Thiers and compel him to make 
some concessions. 


MOVEMENT OF SOLIDARITY WITH THE COMMUNE 

Tlie Tliiers government was doing its utmost to isolate the 
Conunime from tlie French provinces and the international pro- 
letariat, a policy which was described by Marx as follows: “To 
keep the provinces down, to ])revent their general rising for Paris, 
by a wall of lies." ^ The official and Right-wing press in all coun- 
tries followed the Versailles counter-revolutionaries in spreading 
the most monstrous fabruations about the Communards. On 
April 6, Marx wrote to Liebknecht: “You must not believe a word 
of all the stuff you get to see in the papers about the internal 
events in Paris. It is all lies and deception. Never has the vileness 
of the bourgeois newspaper hacks displayed itself more splendid- 
ly.” ^ It was of the utmost importance in these circumstances that 

‘ The General Council of the First International. 1870-1871, p. 181. 
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the working people of France and the other countries should be- 
told the trutli about the Paris revolution, and that the bourgeois 
slander of the Commune should be exposed. To this end, the 
General Council made use of the whole organisational network, 
which the International had buill up in its six years, the whole 
system of contact with local branches, their periodicals and lead- 
ers. Marx informed Frankel: “The true character of this majestic 
Paris revolution was explained to the workers in the letters of 
various secretaries sent to sections on the continent and in the 
United States.” ^ 

In many countries, Marx succeeded in starting a broad cam- 
paign in support of the Commune, which assumed especial pro- 
portions in Germany, evidence of Marx’s profound influence on 
the leading representatives of the German proletariat. Bebel's 
speech in the Reichstag on May 25 was a remarkable expression 
of international solidarity. In that citadel of the Junkers and the 
bourgeoisie. Rebel courageously declared — to wails and catcalls 
from the Right-wing deputies — that the proletariat of Euroi)e rc*- 
garded the Commune as its own cause and would carry it forward 
to full victory. 

Under the guiding influence of the General Council, the inter- 
national movement of solidarity with the Commune assumed im- 
mense proportions, reflecting the growth everywhere of the activ- 
ity and organisation of the proletarian masses. Even in tlic 
economically backward countries, where the proletariat was just 
taking its first stops along the way of independent struggle, the 
Commune aroused a lively response among the workers, generat- 
ing a tide of sympathy and an urge for cohesion. It helped to 
bring out the revolutionary tendencies among the working class 
and to sift the revolutionaries from the reh)rmisls. Despile resis- 
tance from the latter, despite the police obstacles and ban^, and 
the overt hostility of the official bourgeois Avorld, the revolu- 
tionaries selflessly came out in support of the Commune. The 
remarkable thing was that the demonstrations of solidarity with 
the Communards and condemnation of the Versailles counter- 
revolutionaries everywhere acquired tlic nature of protesis again^l 
local political regimes, becoming a form of anti-governinenl 
struggle. These actions in defence of the immortal cause of Ihe 
Paris Commune continued even after its fall. 

Thanks to the International, which was led by Marx, it has 
become a working-class tradition in many countries to mark the 
anniversary of the Commune, to stage meetings and rallies in 
its honour and to send messages of greetings to the French work- 
ers. On the first anniversary of ihe proletarian revolution in Paris, 
the Spanish socialist newsi)pper Emancipacion wrote: “The Com- 
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mime, which some believe to be dead for ever, is alive in the 
great heart of the working class.” ^ On March 18, 1878, the work- 
ers of Odessa, a trading and industrial centre in the south of Rus- 
sia, wrote Lo the proletarians of France: “In our native land we 
are working for the same great goal for whose achievement so 
many of your brothers, sisters, fathers, sons, daughters and friends 
died on the barricades of Paris in 1871.”^ 

There were considerable difficulties in organising demonstra- 
tions of support in England, where any mass attempt to do so 
was frustrated by the loaders of the Right wing of the demo- 
cratic republican movement, with covert support from the Right- 
wing trade unionists. At the same time, the campaign was also 
harmed by the loud and pseudo-revolutionary manifestations in 
defence of the Commune by the petty-bourgeois emigrants in 
London, who now and again ciaimed to represent the Inter- 
national. The General Council had to display great caution in 
view of the strident charges of the bourgeois press that the 
revolution in Paris had been ‘‘(engineered'’ !)y \\\c fntcrnational 
from London. 

In face of all these obstacles, but helped by the sympathy of the 
forward-looking workers and the Left-wing republicans, who were 
honest supporters of the working class, Marx worked to enlist the 
English workers and progressive circles in the solidarity cam- 
paign. Through his personal connections, he oven succeeded in 
getting the bourgeois and trade union press to carry objective 
reports on the Commune and articles in its defence. Speeches 
were delivered and resolutions adopted in support of the Com- 
munards at workers’ rallies and meetings of republican clubs. 

As the den(juement in Paris drew nearer, it was of the utmost 
importance that the English working class should give assistance 
lo the (Commune. The ailing Marx had been unable to attend a 
number of (ouieral Council meetings, but on May 23 he delivered 
a long s[)eccli opening a debate on this question. He made no 
secret that the end of the Commune was near, but insisted that 
this was a temporary defeat for the proletariat. “The principles 
of the Commune were eternal and could not be crushed: they 
would assert themselves again and again until the working classes 
were emancipated.”^ In the course of the debate, he proposed 
tliat the ICnglish members cf the Council should arrange a public 
meeting anti send a deputation to the British government to de- 
mand that it should act against Versaillese’s bloody reign of 
terror. 

Following the publication of Favre's May 26 circular declaring 
the Communards to be criminals who were to be handed over to 
the Versailles government, the question of securing asylum in 
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England for Commune's refugees was of the utmost importance. 
Accordingly, a workers’ meeting, attended by representatives of 
various democratic and republican organisations, was held on 
May 31 in support of this demand on the General Council’s 
premises at 256 High Holborn (the Council held its meetings 
there from June 1868 to February 1872). 

Gladstone was forced to reckon with the workers’ mood and the 
country’s democratic traditions and in reply to a preliminary in- 
quiry by the French government concerning the extradition of 
Communards said that there would have to be an English court 
ruling in each individual case. This, of course, gave the refugees 
some guarantee of safety. 

Marx had to work with exceptional vigour to organise support 
for the Commune’s refugees who began to arrive in England, 
many with their families, in the early days June. It 
took much efiort to provide them with housing and employment, 
and to collect the necessary funds to cover the cost of helping 
them to settle down, which included the provision of clothes and 
household utensils. Marx saw all this as his internationalist duty, 
and was not irked by any of these chores, however petty. For a 
long time, the General Council functioned concurrently as a com- 
mittee in aid of the Commune’s refugees. Members of the Marx 
family also took an active part in the raising of funds. 

Marx sought to hearten the men and women who arrived in 
London and see to it that they were well cared for. Those who 
had taken part in the great revolutionary battles in Paris always 
met with warm hospitality in the Marx home. Walery Wroblewski, 
a Polish revolutionary and a hero of the Paris Commune, wrote 
to Engels from Geneva on October 9, 1878, recalling with grati- 
tude the consideration Marx and Engels had shown him in that 
trying period. He said: “During my exile in London, your home 
and that of Marx offered a sole and truly fraternal refuge where 
so much friendship and kindness was shown to me on your 
part.” * 

The highly secret operation to rescue the Communards who 
were in hiding from the Versailles police in France called for 
particular caution and entailed great risks. On many occasions, 
Marx supplied them with British and German passports, which 
helped them to travel abroad. 

Marx felt that the most important task with respect to the 
Paris Commune was to make a theoretical analysis of its lessons 
which would help to transform spontaneous sympathy for the 
Commune into a conscious desire on the part of the mass of pro- 
letarians to continue its cause and carry it through to the end. 
He sought to disseminate the truth about the Commune so as to 
explode the slanders being spread by the hack writers in the 

‘ J. W. Borejsza, W kr^gu wielkich wygnaAc6w (1848’1895), Warsaw. 
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bourgeois press and to correct the distorted picture of its activity 
presented by the sectarians. In addition there was the task of 
exposing the hangmen of Versailles, the counter-revolutionary 
band of Thiers and Favre, which was also highly important in as- 
suring the future of those who had survived the massacre. All of 
this induced the ailing Marx to work on a General Council ad- 
dress on the Commune, especially after the Council finally decided 
on April 18, 1871, to put out such an address and asked Marx to 
write it. 


ANALYSIS OF THE COMMUNE’S ACTIVITY. 

WRITING THE GENERAL COUNCIL’S ADDRESS 

Marx got down to writing the address with his usual thorough- 
ness, by seeking out and studying the factual material about the 
events he was considering. Evidence of this vast and painstaking 
work is provided by a notebook containing extracts from the 
press, which fully reveal Marx’s skill in discerning any new his- 
torical development at its very inception. From underneath 
layers of newspaper lies and tittle-tattle, Marx dug out the orig- 
inal fact, figure or typical statement by some political leader 
to re-create the pattern of events, to trace their development and 
get to their social and political roots. Alongside references to 
the bourgeois press, the extracts contained a growing number of 
references to the periodicals of the Commune which Marx had 
received from Paris. Step by step, he put on record the Com- 
mune’s political and social measures, and revealed its substance 
as the first working-class government. There Followed reports 
on the fighting between the Communards and the men of Ver- 
sailles. 

In the second half of April, while continuing to collect the facts, 
Marx began to write the first outline of the address. In early 
May, he started to work on his second outline, before getting 
down to write the final text. 

These two preliminary versions set out a nunii^^er of important 
points much more circumstantially, which suggests that Marx 
was trying to clarify them for himself. This applies to his descrip- 
tion of the historical situation which led to the emergence of 
the Commune, his analysis of the socio-economic measures taken 
by the first proletarian government and its policy towards the 
middle sections, the criticism of its mistakes, and also some 
theoretical generalisations on the tasks and distinctive features 
of the proletarian dictatorship. 

In formulating the fundamentals of his doctrine of the transi- 
tion period between capitalism and socialism, Marx expressed 
some profound considerations on the nature of the class struggle 
at that stage, and on the proletariat’s economic policy. Tho 
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workers’ advent to power does not do away with the class struggle 
but “affords the rational medium in which that class struggle can 
run through its different phases in the most rational and humane 
way”. ^ Marx stressed that in the period of building the classless 
society increasing importance would attach to the economic activ- 
ity of the proletarian state, whose task would be to restructure 
the whole economic organisation on new principles, to do away 
with the haphazard, anarchic character of development, and to 
secure the “harmonious national and international co-ordination” 
of the social forms of production. ^ 

In the latter half of May, Marx was already working on the 
final version of his address, which he entitled The Civil War in 
France. On May 23, he set out some of its points before the 
General Council, and on May 30 read the full text, which the 
Council unanimously approved. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN FRANCE 

The General Council’s Address on the Civil War in France, 
written by Marx, is among the fundamental programme documents 
of Marxism, a classic work which shows, with remarkable clarity 
and scientific precision, the epoch-making significance of the 
Paris Commune as the first attempt to establish the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, the prototype of the future socialist state. Lenin 
wrote that Marx’s assessment of the Commune was that of a 
revolutionary, “profound, clear-cut, brilliant, effective''. ^ It is 
written in a vigorously revolutionary style. The proletariat’s 
ideological growth and the profound changes that had taken place 
in the International since its foundation enabled Marx to discard 
the moderate form of exposition which he had felt obliged to 
adopt for tactical reasons, when setting out the ideas of scientific 
communism in the International’s early periods. Once again he 
could and did use the style of the Manifesto of the Communist 
Party. 

He emphasised that the Commune’s great historical act was the 
destruction of the bourgeois state bureaucratic apparatus, of tlie 
old army and the police, and of the administrative and judicial 
bodies. In a letter to Kugelmann he said that the Commune 
provided a practical and visual confirmation of the conclusion 
drawn in The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte (1852) 
concerning the need to smash the bourgeoisie’s state machine as 
the most important condition for the emancipation of the pro- 
letariat and all the working people. Marx attached special im- 
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porlancc to this key tenet of revolutionary theory which followed 
from the whole experience of the Paris Commune. As well as in 
The Civil War in France, he formulated it clearly in the preface 
to the 1872 German erlition of the Manifesto of the Communist 
Parly, which he wrote shortly aficrwards together with Engels. 

The Civil War in France dispelled reformist illusions about the 
])()ssibility of using I ho bourgeois state as such for socialist pur- 
poses, and showed that it remains exploitative whatever its form- 
monarchy, Bonapartist regime, or parliamentary republic. 

In considering the working-class attitude to the bourgeois state, 
Marx displayed his usual dialectical and concrete historical ap- 
proach, once again objecting to the dogmatic setting up of any 
propositions as absolutes. While criticising bourgeois pfirliamcntar- 
ism and emphasising the limitations of bourgeois democracy, he 
did not in any way suggest rejecting the use of democratic free- 
doms and parliament in the interests of the working class and 
the other working people. The destruction of the bourgeois state 
by no means ruled out the possibility of preserving the traditional 
democratic inslilutions, like universal suffrage, which could well 
be remodelled in a truly popular spirit. He wrote that “while the 
merely repressive organs of the old governmental power were to 
be am[)utated, its legitimate functions were to be wrested Crom 
an aull)ority u'^urjiing })re-eminence over society itself, and re- 
‘=ilored to the responsible agents of society”. * 

Anotlier characteristic feature is that Marx backed up his idea 
of the forcible destruction of the old state machine with facts 
taken mainly from IIjg history and contemporary state of con- 
tinental Europe, believing that in the historical conditions then 
prevailing this was a necessity for most countries, though not for 
all. In a letter to Kugolmann dated April 12, 1871, he made it 
quite clear that what he had in mind were proletarian revolutions 
on the continent of Europe. At the same time, in countries like 
England, where no ramilied military-bureaucratic machine had 
yet taken shape, Marx believed the Avorking class could win poAver 
and transform the state system on rexmlutionary lines without 
an armed uprising, by peaceful means. 

One of Marx's greatest achievements as a revolutionary 
scientist Avas that he discerned in tlie Commune the features of 
an emergent proletarian state, a form of proletarian poAver Avhich 
AA'as to replace the broken state machine of the bourgeoisie. He 
said that the Commune Avas “the political form at last discovered 
under Avhich to Avork out the economic emancipation of labour'’. ^ 
Marx did not confine himself to this general conclusion, but AATiit 
on to pinpoint the characteristic features of the Paris Commune 
type of state. He stressed that the A’ery fact that the proletarian 
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revolution combined the break-up of the old bourgeois state 
with the construction of a new state witnessed to its creative 
character. In this sense, the Commune revealed the ridiculousness 
of the Bakuninist ideas of a socialist revolution as amounting to 
total destruction and liquidation of any form of slate. The Com- 
mune was a practical refutation of the anarchist denial of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Marx said that the Commune was the first state in history 
which truly expressed and championed the interests of the work- 
ing people, and which relied in everything il did on the exploited 
majority of the people. From the proletarian nature of this stale 
sprang its consistently democratic character: the elec.tivity. remov- 
ability and accountability to the people of all organs of power 
and persons in office, the genuinely democratic principles under- 
lying the formation and organisation of the armed forces (Nation- 
al Guard), the new administrative and judicial system, and the 
public safety system. Everywhere it strove to eradicate the 
bureaucratic spirit and to do away with the privileges which 
placed officials above the people. 

At the same time, Marx said that the new proletarian power 
must be sufficiently centralised and solid, for it has to serve as 
the proletariat’s weapon in the class struggle against the bour- 
geoisie, and to suppress the “slaveholders’ insurrections". One 
mistake the Communards made because of their inexperience was 
their less than vigorous use of this weapon against the Versailles 
counter-revolutionaries. However, in contrast to the bureaucratic 
police methods of centralisation used by the bourgeois slate, the 
proletarian state of the Paris Commune type carried out its cen- 
tralisation in a truly democratic way. 

Another reason why the victorious proletariat liad to have a 
sufficiently centralised power was the great work it had to do in 
transforming social relations. The Commune, which existed for 
only 72 days, did not have the time or opportunity to commence 
this work on the required scale. But the social measures il man- 
aged to introduce (transfer to workers’ associations of workshops 
and factories belonging to the capitalists who had absconded 
from Paris, etc.) were highly valued by Marx as the first steps 
indicating the lines on which the proletarian state was to pursue 
its economic policy for the purpose of transforming the means of 
production, land and capital into “instruments of free and asso- 
ciated labour’’. Marx warned against a reckless approach in in- 
troducing economic and social changes, stressing that these could 
not be implemented at one stroke, and that neither the Commune 
nor any other proletarian government could be expected to work 
such miracles. This was a task for a whole transition period, a 
relatively drawn-out process, in the course of which both the 
circumstances and the people themselves wore bound to change. 
In this context, Marx believed the proletarian slate’s cultural and 
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educational work to be highly important to make education “ac- 
cessible to all”, ' thereby enriching the mass of people with the 
achievements of world science and culture. 

Marx used the experience of the Commune to reveal the pro- 
letariat’s role as the true champion of the interests of the toiling 
peasantry and the urban potty bourgeoisie— its natural allies— as 
the fighter for the nation’s genuine interests. The Commune clearly 
showed the internationalist essence of the proletarian revolution 
and took an implacable attitude to bourgeois chauvinism and 
nationalism. The first workers’ state identilied its tasks with the 
cause of the working people’s international emancipation move- 
ment. Revolutionaries of various nationalities fought in the Com- 
munard ranks. The whole activity of the Commune was a con- 
vincing demonstration of the unity of the proletarian revolution’s 
democratic and socialist tasks, and of its national and inter- 
national goals. 

One of the most important lessons of the Commune stemmed 
not so much from its positive as from its negative experience. The 
main cause of its defeat was that the workers’ power did not have 
at its head a well-tried leader, a revolutionary proletarian party 
clearly aware of ils tasks. As Engels subsequently wrote in his 
comments on The Civil War in France, neither the Rlanquists, 
who commanded the greatest influence in tlie Commune, nor the 
Left-wing Proudhonists, to say nothing of the petty-bourgeois neo- 
Jacobins, were capable of playing this part. It is true tliat the 
course of llio revolutionary developments and the class instinct 
of the masses induced the Communards wdio were loyal to the 
revolutionary cause to seek and ficquenlly lind the right mode 
of action. Rut tliis was at variance with their own petly-bour- 
geois doctrines, whose influence they had not yet overcome. This 
kind of leadership, spontaneous, groping and frecjuently going 
against one's own convictions, could not provide consistent revolu- 
tionary policies or prevent fatal mistakes. Moreover, the dissent 
among the various trends frequently disrupted the Commune’s 
own work. The proletariat needed a well-knit militant vanguard, 
equipped with a knowledge of the laws of social development. 
Such was the conclusion which Marx had long since drawm. and 
which the experience of llic proletarian revolution in Paris had 
now fully confirmed. Williout a revolutionary party, the work- 
ing class was unable to retain the power it had won and to carry 
out social transformations. The whole content of The Civil IPur in 
France led u|) to this cardinal point. 

With the fervour of the prolclaiian journalist and without in 
any way idealising the Commune or glossing over its mistakes, 
Marx gave a full picture of the groat work of the Paris Com- 
munards. He was filled with admiration for the genuine liiunan- 
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ism displayed by the ordinary workers of Paris, who had made 
a heroic start on building a new society amid the ruins of war 
and after a four-month blockade. He was enchanted with the 
modesty, industry and genuine selflessness with which they ful- 
filled their historic mission. The protagonist of Marx’s immortal 
work is “working, thinking, fighting, bleeding Paris . . . radiant in 
the enthusiasm of its historic initiative”. It was contrasted with 
the hypocrisy, the class egoism and the brutal savagery of the 
bourgeois world, personified by the executioners of the Com- 
munards, the leaders of the Versailles government, these “blood- 
hounds of ‘order’ ”, * who had lost all human semblance. 

The revolutionary proletarian wing of the International saw 
The Civil War in France as its programme document and did 
its utmost to circulate it. The first English edition of 1,000 copies 

appeared on June 13, followed by another of 2,000 copies at the 

end of June, and a third in August. Steps vrerc taken at once 
to issue it in German, French, Flemish, Danish, Dutch, Spanish, 
Italian, Russian, Serbo-Croatian and other languages. None of 
Marx’s other works had been so widely circulated in such a short 
period. This soon produced the required results— it was being 

discussed all over the world. The English bourgeois press failed 

to kill it by a conspiracy of silence. Already by mid-June, the 
bourgeois newspapers began to carry extracts from Marx's work 
supplied with hostile comments, or leaders containing biased 
attacks against the International. The Times had two items, and 
one of Marx’s friends wrote to him in this connection: “Judging 
by the rage of the English philistine, the world philistine must 
be in a towering rage over your Civil War in France"' ^ 

Marx and Engels took up the challenge issued by the bour- 
geois press. In a short lime they wrote more than twenty letters, 
statements and refutations to the editors of the various news- 
papers, mostly on behalf of the General Council. They were hoping 
to use the traditions of the English bourgeois press which pre- 
scribed the publication of all letters to the editor. However, these 
traditions did not seem to apply to the advocates of the proletariat, 
and only a few of the statements were printed in the Times, the 
Dally News, and other newspapers. The rest were published in 
the [nternational’s periodicals in the various countries, while 
some remained in manuscript form and were published later. 

At the height of the malicious campaign against the Commune 
and the International, Marx, who as a rule did not allow tlie 
publieation of any matter which indicated that this or that 
General Council document had been written by him, now assumed 
personal responsibility for the International’s action in defence 
of the Commune. In a letter to the editor of the Daily News on 

‘ Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 2, pp. 229, 236. 

* The First International and the Paris Commune^ p. 524 (in Russian). 
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June 20 he declared that ho was the author of the Address, The 
Civil War in France, and that he was prepared to appear in court 
to testify to the aulhcnticily of the facts quoted by him in relation 
to Thiers, Favre and their henchmen. 

The clear-cut statements of the Internationars revolutionary 
platform in 2'he Civil War in France caused the vacillating ele- 
ments, many reformists in particular, to withdraw from it. Thus, 
in June 1871, the General Council had to make an open break 
with the English Right-wing trade union leaders, Odger and 
Lucrafl, who had attacked the Address in the bourgeois press, 
thereby repeating the treacherous act of the Right-wing Proud- 
honist Tolain, who deserted to the camp of the Versailles bour- 
geoisie during the period of the Commune. There were also grow- 
ing contradictions with the anarchist sectarians. 

At the same time, the wide circulation of the oflicial document 
in which, as Engels put it, the General (kmncil openly took a 
stand for communism, ^ was a great help in rallying all the truly 
proletarian forces within Ihe International. Adoption of Marxist 
views by the forward-looking proletarians was accelerated. Under 
the Internationars revolutionary banner the consolidation of the 
proletarian ma^so^ wji'^ considorably advanced. 


‘ Marx, Rnprels, Werke. Hd. 33, S 0li8. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


FIGHTING FOR THE PURITY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL’S IDEOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES 


Without the International Moor's life' 
would have been a diamond ring without 
the diamond, 

Frederick Engels 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


The publication of The Civil War in France was only the first 
step in giving the working class the benefit of the lessons of the 
Paris Commune. Ahead lay a stiff fight and a great deal of ex- 
planatory work so as to secure the official adoption, as the Inter- 
nationars programme principles, of the propositions— confirmed 
and enriched by those lessons— on the socialist revolution, the 
proletarian state, and the need to establish a revolutionary party 
of the working class in each country. 

Meanwhile, the savage reprisals against the Communards were 
developing into a world-wide reactionary campaign against the 
Internath)nal, increasingly taking the form of concerted action by 
the European governments aimed at suppressing the working- 
class movement. The governments of Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Spain, Italy, Belgium, Denmark and tsarist Russia joined in 
the police action of the Versailles government. Even in such 
“free” countries as England and Switzerland, the reactionary 
forces clamoured for reprisals against the Communards and 
members of the International. 

The slander campaign against the International assumed un- 
precedented proportions. In a report to the Hague Congress of 
1872 Marx wrote: “This war of calumny finds no parallel in 
history for the truly international area over which it has spread, 
and for the complete accord in which it has been carried on by 
all shades of ruling class opinion.” ^ A characteristic feature of 
this campaign was that the attacks were being increasingly 
directed against Marx personally. 

‘ The General Council of the First International, 1871-1872, Moscow. 
1974. p. 461. 
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Following the publication of The Civil War in France^ Marx 
became ever more widely known as the leader of the Internation- 
al. As his popularity among the workers and progressive circles 
grew, the enemies of the proletarian movement intensified their 
fierce attacks on “the supreme chief of the international”, as 
the hostile press called him. The bourgeois press resorted to the 
old trick of trying to discredit the movement by slandering its 
leader, and began to spread all sorts of lies about Marx. As in the 
past, Marx generally refrained from rebutting any personal at- 
tacks, but he publicly exposed the slanderers whenever they were 
likely to harm the international. 

The situation was made more complicated by the influx of fresh 
strata of the proletariat into the working-ciass movement. Sections 
of the International were set up and enlarged in Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Denmark, Holland and Latin America, then all backward 
countries. Many of their members were still under the influence 
of various petty-bourgeois socialist trends, notably Bakiiiiinist 
anarchism. At the same lime the reformists, alarmed by the glow 
of the Commune, also intensified their attacks on the Intcrnation- 
aPs revolutionary principles. 

All this mafl(' it necessary to clarify furlln'i* the ideotogical 
and j)olitical tasks of the [)rolelarian movement and to improve its 
forms of organisation. However, it was quite impossible in the 
near future to convene an authoritative general congress to deal 
with tliese matters. In view of this, and referring to the precedent 
of 1865, Marx and Engels proposed to the General Council on 
July 25, 1871, that a private conference of the Association’s 
delegates should bo called in London in September. 

The whole burden of preparing the conference fell on Marx 
and Engels, who had to draft the resolutions laying down the 
Internationars political programme in the light of the require- 
ments of the wwking-class movement after the Commune, and to 
rally a majority of the General Council in su})port of these re- 
solutions. 

On August 15, Marx motioned in tlie General Council that the 
conference should be “confined exclusively to questions of or- 
ganisation and policy”. ^ At the same meeting, tlie Council in- 
structed the Standing Committee (the Sub-Committee) to draft 
the resolutions. This made ioatters much easier for Marx, because 
his supporlers wore in a majority on the committee. Marx and 
Engels informed the local organisations of the International about 
the convocation of the conference, and in his capacity as Cor- 
responding Secretary for Russia, Marx sent a special communica- 
tion to IJtin, also informing him that the conference was to con- 
sider the conflict with the Bakuninists in the Swiss Romance 
Federation. 

^ The General Council of the First International, 1870-1871, p. 259. 
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By the latter half of August, Marx was so overworked that he 
was forced to take a rest. He allowed himself a fortnight in 
Brighton, ])ut even from there he wrote almost daily to Engels 
about the Intornationars business. 

Marx returned to London in early September and devoted all 
his energy to the preparations for the conference. On September 5, 
he proposed in the General Council that its members should attend 
the conference with power to speak on all questions; in the event 
of any country’s delegates being unable to attejid, it was to be 
represented by its corresponding secretary. The Sub-Committee, 
meeting at Marx's home on September 9 ami H, made a pre- 
liminary examination of the draft resolutions. On September 12 
and 16, they were discussed and approved by the General Council. 
As a result, the agenda for the conference was compiled. 

Delegates began to arrive in London in mid-September. Marx 
and Engels met them and helped them to lind accommodation. 

Marx’s home had long been a meeting- place for proletarian 
revolutionaries arriving in London, who were always given the 
warmest welcome and the greatest hospitality by every member 
of the family. Even Anselmo Lorenzo, the Spanish delegate, who 
had anarchist sympathies, recalled 30 years later the cordial wel- 
come Marx gave him on the eve of the London Conference. In 
his reminiscences he wrote: “In a short time we stopped before 
a house. Framed in the doorway appeared an old man with a 
venerable patriarchal mien. 

“I approached him with shy respect and introduced myself as 
a delegate of the Spanish Federation of the International. He 
embraced me, kissed me on the forehead and showed me into 
the house with words of affection in Spanisli. He was Karl Marx. 

“The family had already retired and he himself served me an 
appetising refreshment with exquisite amiability. Then wo had 
tea and spoke for a long time of revolutionary ideas, propaganda 
and organisation. Marx showed great satisfaction with what we 
had achieved in Spain.” They then began to discuss Spanish 
literature, and the Spaniard was amazed at the deptli and ( om- 
petence with which Marx commented on the works of Cahlcron, 
Lope de Vega and Tirso de Molina. They talked into the small 
hours, and Lorenzo stayed for the night. In the morning, Marx 
look him to the room reserved for him. * 

MILESTONE IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL 

The London Conference of the International o])encd at the 
Artisans’ Club in Tottenham Court Road on September 17, 1871. 
Marx represented Germany, and Engels Italy. 

• Rrminisroncf’^ oj Marx and Engels, pp. 289-90. 
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In his opening speech at the conference, Marx formulated its 
main task, whicli was to “start a new organisation meeting the 
requireiTieiits of the situation”. ^ Accordingly, he focussed the 
work of I he conference on the question of the proletarian ])arty, 
the pivolal ])oint in the fight against the anarchist and trade 
unionist ideologists. A heated debate naturally developed over 
the main resolution on this question: “Political Action of the 
Working Class.” The initial draft, proposed by Edouard V^aillaiil, 
a Blanquist and a prominent member of the Paris Commune, on 
September 20, said that lor the triumph of their cause the work- 
ers had to “coalesce their forces as much on tlie political as on 
the economic terrain”. ^ Despite the vague wording, Vaillant's 
draft provoked sharp objections from the anarchist delegates, who 
supported Lorenzo’s proposal that an international association of 
trade unions aloof from jiolitics should be set up in place of tlie 
International. A similar idea was proposed by Pierre Delahaye. 
a Frencli worker and a former member of the Commune, who 
suggested that an international treade union federation should he 
regarded as the prototy[)c of the future social order (“Commune 
of the Fnlure”) wliich, he urged, should be based on the prin- 
ciples of decentralisation and aulonomy. Delahaye believed that 
the Internal ioual’s sections should confine their activities ]n'o- 
paganda. Both draft resolutions were essentially anarcho-syn- 
dicalist. 

Speaking in defence of Vaillanl's draft and elaborating on it. 
Marx showed that tlic type of organisation proposed by the 
anarchists was similar to the one whicli already existed in the 
form of the trade nnions. In contrast to the anarchist approach. 
Marx, relying on lln3 experience of the Commune, urged the need 
for the working class to carry on the political struggle, wilii the 
proletarian r(‘volulion as its higliest form. The success of this 
revolution, the gaining of political ])ower, was inconceivable with 
out the prtdetarial being organised into a political parly. The 
trade nnions were incapable of playing the proletarian parly'- 
role of political educator and leader of tlie working class. 

Marx |)oiiiled out. the great importance of the trade unions in 
the proletariat's organisation, but showed their activity to be 
.soinewlial narrow and limited. He also brought out the s[)ecilic 
defects of the English ti.ule union.s of the period, which ri‘- 
prcsouti'd mainly the labour aristocracy, a privileged minority ol 
the h]nglish working cla.ss, and ignored the interests of tlie low 
paid mass of workers. 

Referring to the revoliilioiuiry tactics, forms and methods in iho 
political struggle of the working class, Marx said: “We must tell 
the governnieiits: we know that you are an armed force aimed 


* Marx, Engels, Wrrkc, Bd. 17, S. 648. 

^ La Premiers hUcniationalc. Hrcucil dc docuinoits, t. II, p. 102. 
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against the proletarians; we shall act against you peaceably wher- 
ever this proves tc be possible, and shall use weapons whenever 
this becomes necessary.” ^ 

Engels also spoke in support of Vaillant’s proposal, his speech 
being directed both against the anarchist slogan of abstention 
from political activity and against the trade unionist interpreta- 
tion of “working-class politics” which meant adapting the pro- 
letariat’s interests to those of the bourgeoisie. Engels said: “The 
workers’ party must never be the tagtail of any bourgeois party; 
it must be independent and have its goal and its own policy.” 

The delegates were strongly impressed by the arguments set 
out by Marx and Engels, which were logically faultless and based 
on practical experience in revolutionary struggle. Most of them 
voted for the resolution “Political Action of the Working Glass”, 
the General Council— its leaders Marx and Engels, for all practi- 
cal purposes — being instructed to produce the linal text. The twu 
meii fundamentally revised the initial draft taking into account 
what had been said at the conference in its support. Its final text 
read in part: “. . . Against this collective power of the propertied 
classes the working class cannot act, as a class, except by con- 
stituting itself into a political party, distinct from, and opposed 
to. all old parties formed by the propertied classes.” ^ 

The other conference resolutions also showed concern for in- 
troducing the proletarian parly spirit into the International and 
developing its tactical and organisational principles: alliance be- 
tween the working class and the peasantry, promotion of the in- 
ternational ties of the working class, including trade union ties, 
prohibition of conspiratorial and sectarian groups within the In- 
ternational, and so on. Many of these wore proposed by Marx. 
Thus, on a propcjsal 6y Marx and several other delegates the 
conference authorised the General Council to issue a new edition 
of the Rules, including all the amendments introduced by the 
congresses and deleting all the points which had become invalid. 
Thanks to the efforts of Marx and Engels, a revised editioii of the 
General Rules was issued in English and French at the end of 
1871, and in German in February 1872. A documentary substan- 
tiation of all the amendments was given in the Appendix. The 
publication of the new Rules, together with the conference resol n- 
tion requiring every member of the International to have a copy 
of the Rules— in many countries acknowledgement of j)ai(i uf) 
contributions was recorded on it, which made it something of a 
membership card — helped to consolidate the Inlernalionars ideo- 
logical unity and discipline in its ranks. 

The conflict between the General Council supporters and the 
Bakuninists in Switzerland was one of the important items on the 

^ Marx, Engols, Werke, Bd. 17, S. 652. 

2 Marx and Engels, Sclented Works, Vol. 2, p. 245. 

3 The General Council of the First International. 1870-1871, p. 445. 
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cHUil’oreiice agenda. Marx was on the commission appointed to in- 
quire into the matter. It met at his house in the evenings, usually 
after the conference meetings. Marx was more fully informed than 
I he other delegates about the Bakuninists’ activity, and from the 
Swiss members of the International — Utin, Ferret and Becker — 
knew of the circumstances of the split within the Romance 
Federation at the Chaux-de-Fonds Congress in April 1870. He 
knew that the Bakuninists' subversive activity had extended 
beyond the boundaries of Switzerland and that they were also 
engaged ifi their intrigues in Spain and Italy. He had been in- 
formed by Lopatin and other Russian friends about Bakunin’s 
conlacts vulli the revolutionary conspirator Sergei Nechayev, and 
the harm of the latter’s methods — terrorism, provocation and 
fraud especially when applied to those who were taking part in 
the revolutionary struggle. But neither Marx nor his associates 
were then aware of the existence of a secret Bakuninist organisa- 
lion witliin the International itself, nor did they fully realise the 
'^cale of this disruptive activity. 

All of this determined the tenor of the resolutions drafted by 
Marx: they reaffirmed the (loncral Council’s decision leaving the 
designation of “Romance” with the old Federal Council, thereby 
thwarting the Bakuninists’ attempt to take over the leadership of 
the Romance Federation. 

Marx was satisfied with the results of the conference, even 
though 'Success had not come easy. He had to speak 97 
times. On September 23, he wrote to his wife in Ramsgate: 
“The conference is finally coming to an end today. It was hard 
work. Morning and afternoon meetings, with committee meetings, 
iiearing of witnesses, reports to be drawn up and so forth, in 
between. Hut much more lias been done than at all the earlier 
congrcssp.s together.” * 

A meeting was held in London on September 25 to mark the 
seventh anniversary of the International. It was attended by the 
conference delegates, members of the General Council and the 
Commune’s refugees. In a long speech, Marx dealt with the 
historical lessons of the Ckunmune and the importance of the 
conference resolulions. Emphasising the Commune’s epoch-making 
role a^ the first attempt by the working class to win political 
[)ower for (he purpose of abolishing all class rule, Marx said: “But 
before such a change could be effected a proletarian dictature 
would become necessary, and the first condition of that was a 
prolctcarian army. The working classes would have to conquer the 
right to emancipate themselves on the battlefield. The task of the 
International was to organise and combine the forces of labour 
for the coming struggle.”^ In this form, Marx once again em- 

» Marx, Engels. Werke, Bd. 33, S. 280. 

The World, Oclobor 15, 1971. 



phasised the significance of the highly important conclusion 
which followed fiom the lessons of the Commune, the conclusion 
about the need to establish proletarian political parties. 

FIGHT FOR RECOGNITION OF THE LONDON 
CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS 

Marx realised full well that there would be resistance to the 
conference resolutions from the anarchist and reformist elements, 
which made it all the more important to explain their meaning 
and to secure their full approval by the General Council and the 
local organisations. 

Despite his failing health, Marx tackled this task with the ut- 
most vigour. He was given great assistance by Engels, and all 
the key documents and decisions of the General Council in that 
period and all the plans for practical measures were the product 
of their joint effort. 

Marx also received much help from his daughters. Laura and 
her husband, Paul Lafargue, were doing a great deal to spread 
the ideas of scientific communism in France and Spain while 
Jenny and Eleanor handled part of his daily correspondence. 

As in the past, Marx and Engels continued to rely on prominent 
participants in the working-class movement in the various coun- 
tries^ among them their old associates Liebknecht and Rebel in 
Germany, Becker in Switzerland, General Council members Ser- 
raillier, Dupont, Lessner, Lochner and others. They also made 
new contacts. 

In the first few months after the London Conference, Marx and 
Engels had to devote much time to preparing for the press its 
resolutions and the new edition of the General Rules and Ad- 
ministrative Regulations, and their dispatch to the various coun- 
tries. In their letters to working-class leaders they explained how 
important it was for the local sections of the International to 
accept these conference resolutions. Some federations held special 
meetings to discuss them. They were approved by the German 
sections and the Romance Federation in Switzerland, the Spanish 
Federal Council, the English sections, and the sections of the 
International in the U.S.A. and Belgium. 

The results of the London Conference were also approved by 
the German Social-Democratic Workers’ Party, notably, by the 
congress of its Saxony organisation, which was held in Chemnitz 
on January 6 and 7, 1872, as Marx informed the General Council 
on January 23. The attitude taken by the Eisenach Party to the 
London Conference reaffirmed its determination to follow the line 
laid down by the leaders of the International. In the complicated 
situation, with reaction carrying on its offensive and sectarian and 
reformist trends intensifying their activity, it became the main 
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force within the International supporting the struggle of Marx 
and Engels for ideological purity and for the principles of scien- 
tific communism. In the course of this struggle, the revolutionary- 
minded majority of the international proletarian organisation ral- 
lied ever closer round the founders of Marxism. 


INTENSIFIED STRUGGLE AGAINST 
THE BAKUNINISTS. FICTITIOUS SPLITS 
IN THE INTERNATIONAL 

At the end of November 1871, Marx learned from an issue of 
the Bakuninist newspaper, La Revolution Socials^ about the 
congress of the Bakuninist Swiss sections which had been held at 
the small Swiss town of Sonvillier on November 12. It had de- 
clared that the London Conforoiice resolutions ran counter to the 
principles of the Interiiatiofial, proclaimed ‘‘complete autonomy ’ 
for its sections and refusal lo participate in political struggle, and 
demanded the dissolution of the General Council as a first step 
towards the abolition of “all authority ". It also announced the 
establishment by the Bakuninist sections in Switzerland of the 
Jura Federation. 

Upon receipt of the Sonvillier Circular, Marx and Engels began 
writing a reply circular on behalf of the General Council, which 
they believed should broadly expose the Bakuninists’ subversive, 
splitting activities. At the same time, the leaders of the Inter- 
national took steps to unite the forces capable of rebuffing the 
Bakuninists. In their letters to representatives of the International 
in the various countries, Marx and Engels gave a comprehensive 
critique of the doctrine and tactics of anarchism, exposed the 
dogmas of denying “all authority” and repudiating working-class 
participation in political struggle. Marx provided Lafarguc ami 
other comrades-in-arms with a detailed explanation of the role 
and importance, for the International’s successful activity, of a 
central governing body which had authority and was responsible 
to the whole organisation. 

Marx and Engels established direct contacts with representatives 
of the proletarian masses in Italy and Spain, which the Bakunin- 
ists regarded as their citadels. With the help of the Internationars 
leaders, groups of General Council supporters were formed in 
these countries, overcoming the influence of the anti-proletarian 
ideology and intensifying their fight against Bakuninism. Among 
those who sided with Marx and Engels was Enrico Bignami, the 
publisher of a popular Italian newspaper. La Plebe. The active 
fighter against Bakuninism in Italy and later in Belgium was the 
German socialist, Theodor Cuno. 

The stay of Paul and Laura Lafargue in Spain helped Marx 
and Engels to establish closer ties with the founders and leaders 
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of the Spanish sections, Jose Mesa, Francisco Mora and Pablo 
Iglcsias. 

The fight carried on by Marx’s followers against tlie influen<'o of 
ihc Bakuninists led to the establishment, in the summer of 1872. 
of Ihc New Madrid Federation, the General Council’s mainstay in 
Spain. Through Lafargue and their Spanish frieuds, Marx and 
Engels also established contacts with the Portuguese Federation, 
one of who.se leaders, Jose Nobre-Fran^a, first brought to the 
knowledge of the Portuguese workers the Manifesto of the Com,' 
munist Party and other works of scientific communism. 

Work on the anti-Bakuninist circular was also advancing. On 
March 5, 1872, Marx informed the General Council of the gist of 
a pamphlet entitled Fictitious Splits in the International, which 
lie and Engels had written in French. It was unanimously ap- 
jiroved by the General Council, which authorised the Sub-Coni 
mittee to publish it. 

This was a fine example of the defence of proletarian party 
principles and exposure of anarchist sectarianism operating be- 
liind a barrage of ultra-Leftist catchwords. It exposed the nature 
and historical roots of sectarian trends, and proved the anarchists’ 
dogmas to be untenable and their practical activities defective. 

The latter point, backed up with irrefutable facts and docu- 
ments, was of great importance, because most members of the 
International had not been aware of the Bakuninists’ intrigues, 
or the schismatising and double-dealing methods they wore using 
against the General Council. Nor did everyone fully realise their 
true aim. which was to take over the leadership of the Inter- 
national. That is why Marx and Engels put on record the whole 
history of the relations between the Bakuninist official Alliance 
and the General Council, revealing the underlying purpose of the 
Bakuninists’ slanderous attacks on the Council and their campaign 
against the London Conference resolutions. Marx and Engels 
made a detailed examination of every point in the Sonvillier Cir- 
cular, and showed it to be slanderous and disruptive. 

Marx and Engels stressed that all the Bakuninists’ activities 
were inspired by a bellicose sectarianism and aimed at substitut- 
ing sects for the International, a genuine and militant organisa 
tion of the proletariat of all countries united in their common 
struggle against the capitalists and the landowners and their 
class rule. ' They showed that socialist sectarianism was a charac 
teristic feature of the early, immature stage of the working-clas.« 
movement, of its infancy, much as astrology and alchemy were 
of the infancy of science. Initially playing a positive part by 
awakening the workers’ interest in socialism, the sects became a 
hindrance to the working-class movement as soon as it grew oul 
of its early stage. By seeking to revive sectarianism, the Baku 

' The General Council of the First International. 1&I 1-1872, pp. 388-8fl. 
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niriisls stood for a past stage of the working-class movement and 
were dragging it back. 

Analysing the iiakuninisls’ |)rogranime, Marx and Engels 
showed that it was nothing “but a heap of pompously worded 
ideas long since dead and capable only of frigli toning bourgeois 
idiots or serving as evidence to be used by the Bonapartist or 
other prosecutors against members of the Intornational”. ^ They 
proved anarchism to bo untenable and hostile to the working-class 
movement and the truly revolutionary theory of the working clas^. 
By j)roposing to start with the destruction of any state, the 
tuiarchists turned inside out all the fundamental tasks 
of the proletariat’s liberation struggle: tlu‘ winning of state 
[) 0 WTr and its use to build tlie clas^^Iess society in w'hich the state 
was to wither away. The most harmful thing about their activity 
was their attcmi)t to inject anarchy into the ranks of the prolelar- 
iat, wliicli was tantamount to seeking to disarm it in its light 
against the exploiters, who wielded powerful poJitical weapons. 

When working on the pamphlet, Marx r*egardt*d the preservation 
of the International^ unity and the Baknninist>«’ ideological de- 
feat and isf)lalioii as tlie central task. TTf' took accf>imt of the tart 
that the anarchists' action had been used hy the reacLionarie«. 
who hastened lo announce a '^i^Iit and a crisis within the Inter- 
national. The very title of the pamphlet was a rebuttal of the 
rei)orts circulated by the bourgeois press. Marx and Engels em- 
phasised that, apart from a handful of <chismatist<. the Ij\teriia- 
lional was united in face of the re])ricals, and that consolidation 
of its unity was a [)lodgo of the proletariat's strength and succc->. 
To deprive the eni'iiiies of the working-class movement of any 
further jirelcxt lor Ihoir slanders, the pamphlet was issued a- a 
private circular available only to members cd’ the liiternational. 

However. l)y the time the [lamphlet was published— in Geiu‘va 
in May IS7- -the tight against the Itakuninists had entered a 
new phase. By the ernl of AfU’il ISTH, Marx and Engels received 
their first iiiforiualion from Lafargue that llii' Alliance of Socialist 
Democracy, which the Bakuninists had ostensibly dissolved, liad 
been preserved as a ‘Secret -Jociety. I'his naturally put the strug- 
gle in a new context. Tlie existence witliin the International of a 
secret intornatioiial l^akuninist organisation, witli its own rules 
and programme, meant that the Bakuninists, who had been 
undermining the International's hleological unity by their public 
statements, had in praidice already been working for its organisa- 
lional split. It was now a matter not only of carrying on the 
ideological tight against them, but also of taking organisational 
measures to remove this foreign body from I lie International. 



AGAINST REFORMISM 


After the Paris Commune, English liberal trade unionism 
became the main ideological opponent of scientific communism in 
the International. The trade unionist ideology was voiced in the 
General Council by the reformists who, while pretending to ac- 
cept the London Conference resolutions, interpreted them in the 
spirit of a Liberal Labour policy. The reformists saw the work- 
ers’ party in England as one which would co-operate with the 
Liberals, and which with their assistance would put “labour 
leaders” in Parliament. 

Marx realised that a shift to the right was taking place in the 
English working-class movement, and this made it especially im- 
portant to prevent English reformists from distorting the Inter- 
natioiiars principles and to lay the ideological foundations for an 
independent working-class party in England. Marx was hoping 
that the establishment, in accordance with the London Conference 
resolution, of an independent British Federal Council (whose 
funcLions were earlier performed by the General Council) would 
promote the solution of these tasks in the post-1871 situation. 
With the help of the Federal Council, the International could 
enlist the mass of unionised and non-unionised proletarians in 
England. 

However, many members of the British Federal Council turned 
out to have connections with the bourgeois radicals. Leadership 
of the Council was claimed by John Hales, a man of outstanding 
talent and great vigour, who had at one time supported Marx in 
the General Council^ on a number of issues. However, his op- 
portunist tendencies gained the upper hand, and lie also strove t(* 
align the British Federation’s leadership against the General 
Council. In order to assure himself of a majority on the Brilisli 
Council, Hales brought in representatives of the semi-working- 
class, semi-radical societies in London with which he was con- 
nected. 

At the General Councirs meeting on January 16, 1872, Marx 
secured the removal from the Federal Council of all the member.'^ 
of petty-bourgeois organisations, particularly the Universal Re- 
publican League. Amendments were introduced into the British 
Federation’s Rules which to some extent prevented petty-bour- 
geois elements from penetrating into its governing body. Marx 
succeeded in rallying the revolutionary forces— Lessner, Dupont, 
and former participants in the Chartist movement, Milner, Mur- 
ray, Boon and others— with whose help he could carry on the 
fight against Hales and his supporters. 

Of great importance in the struggle against the opportunis! 
trade unionist ideology, which revealed bourgeois-nationalistic 
tendencies, was the debate on the Irish question which took place 
in the General Council in the spring of 1872. It was sparked off 
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by tlie chauviaislic attitude taken by Hales and several other Eng- 
lish members of the British Federal Council and the General Coun- 
cil to the Irish sections which were being set up in England and 
Ireland. Hales opposed the formation of independent Irish sec- 
tions, an altitude which Marx and Engels exposed as a departure 
from the principles of proletarian internationalism, stressing once 
again that one of the key tasks of the English vrorking class was 
to support the Irish national liberation movement. 

Marx took every other opportunity to attack the reformist ide- 
ology. On March 3, 1872, Dupont, head of the Manchester foreign 
section, a part of the British Federation, asked Engels to help him 
arrange a discussion on the agrarian question. In response Marx 
wrote in March and April an article entitled “The Nationalisation 
of the Land" and sent it to Dupont, who presented it as a report 
in his section on May 8. On June 15, it was published by The 
International Herald^ an organ of the British Federal Council. 

In conlrasl to the English reformists, who said that the na- 
tionalisation demand wa^^ an exclusively bourgeois-democratic 
mea'^iire, in this document, which contained important theoretical 
points, Marx considered the problem in the context of the tasks of 
the proletarian revolution and the socialist transformation of 
society. The working class, he said, should not regard as 
an aim in itself a type of nationalisation that would involve let- 
ling out the land, which had become the property of the bourgeois 
slate, “in small plots to individuals or working men’s societies”. ^ 
That kind of nationalisation would intensify competition between 
individual farms and would result in the enrichment of the largest 
of them at the expense of the producers. The true, “humanitarian 
goal” of Ihe great working-class movement i*^ to secure the con- 
version of the land and of all the other moans of production into 
common pro[)erly, into the property “of the whole nation". That 
is the only basis on which it w'ould be possible to “work a com- 
plele change in the relations between labour and capital”, to orga- 
nise all the branches of production, including agriculture, on ra- 
tional and efficient lines, making extensive use of the advantages 
offered by collective socialist labour. "'National centralisaiion of 
the means of production will become the national basis of a so- 
ciety composed of associations of free and equal producers, carry- 
ing on the social busincs- on a common and rational plan”. ^ 
Marx stressed, however, that this could be achieved only by means 
of a deep-going social revolution, as a result of the workers gain- 
ing power from the bourgeoisie. 

The disagreements between Marx's followers and the oppor- 
tunist trade unionists developed further in connection with the 
conflict in the American sections over the bourgeois reformist^* 

' Mar\ and FiiigoN, S<'Jcctrd Works, Vol. 2, p. 290. 
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attempts to use the hiterualionars organisations in tlio U.S.A. 
to promote Iheir own ends. Some radical American leaders set 
up sections with a bourgeois membership in New York and else- 
where, laid claim to the leadership of all the Tnternationars orga- 
nisations in the U.S.A., challenged the powers of tlieir federal 
organ, and tried to replace the International’s jirograinme by iIk' 
demand for bourgeois reforms. The struggle of the truly pro- 
letarian forces against them became iiighly acute. 

In his letters to Sorge, Bolte and other leaders of the Inters 
national in the U.S.A. , Marx laid down the main lino of action, 
which was to prevent the bourgeois radicals from securing lead- 
ership of the American working-class movement at all costs. He 
also urged the need to overcome sectarianism and to draw into the 
International native-born American workers, particuhirly those 
who were members of trade unions. In the U.S.A., where tlu' lu- 
ternational’s sections were composed mainly of immigr*uit workers 
(Germans, French, Irish, Czechs), the tasks set by Marx expressed 
the fundamental need of the struggle to establish an indepen- 
dent proletarian party in the country. 

Marx kept a close watch on developments in the American 
sections. A large notebook has survived containing his extracts 
from American newspapers, pamphlets and other printed matter. 
On March 5 and 12, 1872, summing up the facts he had assem- 
bled, he informed the General Council of the split in the U.S.A. 
and proposed a number of specific measures to strengthen tlie 
proletarian composition of the American sections. 

On Marx’s proposal, the General Council expelled from tlu' In 
tcrnational New York's Section No. 12, the main conlr* )»’ bour- 
geois influence. 

Seeking to protect the International from being pein cralid b.\ 
“bogus reformers, middle-class quacks and trading politicians ', 
the General Council passed a resolution under which at least 
two-thirds of the membership of each section was to consist of 
wage-labourers. ^ On May 28, 1872, the Council recognistMl the 
Provisional Federal Council, constituted by the proletarian sec- 
tions, as the sole governing body of the Internatimiat in (In' 
United States. 

The discussion of the split in the American section^ revealed 
that some General Council members gave an opportuni.^^i . reform- 
ist interpretation to the London Conference resolution on political 
action by the working class, something that was most pronounced 
in the speeches of Hales and Eccarius, who urged unity with the 
bourgeois reformists. A rift developed between Marx and Eccarius, 
and their long friendship did not ])rcvent Marx from strictly 
censuring his behaviour. On May 3, 1872, he wrote to Eccarius: 
“You seem to imagine that when you make blunders voii are 

* The General Council of the First International, 1871-1872, p. 'tl2 
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to be complimented, instead of being told the truth, like every- 
one else.” ' Kecarius failed to understand the key tenets of scien- 
lific communism and the true moaning of the London Conference 
resolutions, went over to tlie Englisli reformist camp, and l)ccamc 
an avowed oppommt of Marx and his revolutionary line. 


CONTACTS WITH THE COMMUNE’S REFUGEES 

The sharpening struggle within the General Council and the 
growing opportunist tendencies among its English member.- Jiiade 
Marx take steps to slrcnglhen the revolutionary wing of the Coun- 
cil by enlisting new members. One of the sources on which he 
drew were the Commune's refugees. Marx's efforts to organise 
aid to the refugees had brought him into closer contact with tlie 
])rolotarian sections of the French emigrants. Many of those who 
had been schooled in the Paris Commune, whether Blanquisls or 
Proudhonisls. gradually overcame their old utopian view^ and 
adopted souu* principles of scientific communism. 

Among those who came closest to accepting Marx’s i<leas on 
the socialist revolution were the Blanquists, \vho stood for the 
establishmeut of independent political parties of the working 
class. They were profoundly intliienced by their personal contact- 
with Marx and such works of his as The Poverty of Philosophic 
and Capital. 

The best mini among the refugees grouped round Marx, includ- 
ing old members of the International — the Hungarian rev'dution- 
ary Leo Erankol. the French socialist Charles Longuet, tlo‘ Polish 
national liberation fighter and a General of the Commune. Walery 
Wroblewski, and other prominent (^.ommiine members. Many >•! 
them wore co-opted to the General Council. 

One of the ways in which Marx exerted an influence oi the 
refugee^ was hy taking ])arl in their Social Studies Circle, which 
tliey set up in early l(S72. It discussed reports on the CoTniiiurie 
and the theoretical and hi.storical problems it had iiivnlvc'l. I'lii- 
gave Marx the opportunity to spread the ideas of The r/''. liar 
iu France, and most partiiipants in the circle accepted ii- irnly 
"•'cientific as'-essmeiit rd' the revolution in Paris. 

On March 12, Marx wa^ appointed by the General Council a*' 
one of the speakers at a meeting to mark the first anniversary ‘»f 
the Paris Commune, which was being arranged together with the 
Social Sludii’s Circle, (hi March 18, over 3,000 per'^ons galliored 
near St. George's Hall, but the meeting was banned by the author- 
ities. Those present elected 150 delegates who then held a meeting 
in the small hall of the Social Studies Circle, which adopted the 
resolutions Marx had drafted. One of these hailed “the glorious 
movement inaugurated upon the 18lh March" a< “the dawn ot 

' Marx, Engels, WerkCj Btl. 33. S 453. 
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the great social revolution which will for ever free the human 
race from class rule”. * 


PREPARING FOR THE HAGUE CONGRESS 

On May 28, 1872, Marx proposed in the General Council that 
preparations should be started for the International’s next con- 
gress. An extremely complex situation was being created by the 
reprisals against the working-class movement, and the Bakunin- 
ists’ increased subversive activity. The International’s political 
programme, which had been proclaimed by the London Confer- 
ence, was also being attacked by the reformists. “The period was 
the most critical one”, as Marx said. ^ 

Vigorous preparations were started in June. Marx was aware 
that the congress would have a decisive role to play in establish- 
ing the principles of scientific communism. He wrote to Sorge: 
**Al this congress it will be a matter of life or death for the In- 
ternational."' ^ It was hard to choose the venue for the congress. 
Marx proposed the Hague, because the Dutch government had 
not openly attacked the working-class movement and in Holland 
the Bakuninists, to say nothing of the English reformists, had no 
strong ties. 

The main content of the agenda for the congress was deter- 
mined by the General Council. A circular sent to the sections said 
that the Council placed “on the order of the day as the most im- 
portant question to be discussed by the Congress of The Hague: 
The revision of the General Rules and Regulations”. ^ But in 
contrast to the Bakuninists and their followers, who wanted the 
Rules to be revised in anarchist terms, Marx and Engels wished 
the Rules to contain the principal resolutions of the London Con- 
ference. Under Marx’s guidance, the General Council reviewed 
the General Rules, article by article. There is an extant coj)y 
of the Rules showing Marx’s amendments, all aimed at strength- 
ening the proletarian party spirit. He sought to improve the 
Rules as a basis for formulating the programme documents and 
organisational principles of proletarian parties to be set u[i in the 
future. 

On July 23, the Council adopted a proposal to have the Lou- 
don Conference resolution, the Political Action of the Working 
Class, incorporated in the Rules. Speaking for the motion, Marx 
showed that it was aimed against both the anarchists and the 
reformists. He said: “We have two classes of enemies: the absten- 
tionists, and they have attacked that resolution more than any 
other; the working classes of England and America let the middle 

* The General Council of the First International. 1871-1872, p. 414. 
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classes use them for political purposes; we must put an end to 

Assembling the facts about the secret Bakuninist Alliance was 
another key task, for it was necessary to back up with documents 
the available information about its subversive activity, to give 
weight to the proposal to expel the Alliance from the Interna- 
tional, as an alien and hostile organisation. 

While preparing for tlie congress, Marx and Engels carried on 
an exlonsivo correspondence with International leaders in Ger- 
many, Spain, Italy, Switzerland and the U.S.A., requesting the 
necessary documents, insisting on the dispatch of delegates to the 
congress, and explaining that there was bound to be a decisive 
clash with Ihe Bakuninists. who would try to pack the congress 
with their own delegates. 

Marx attached special importance to Germany’s representation, 
for he was aware that after the 1871 events the centre of the 
continental working-class movement had shifted to Germany. 
Togetlier witli Engels, ho sought in every way to help German 
revolutionary Social-Democracy consolidate theoretically and 
organisationally. 

Alarx was sure that the participation of the German party, then 
the nrily independent proletarian party, in the work of the con- 
gress was very important. Under his influence, despite the fact 
that the parly's loaders, Liebknecht and Bebel, were then in pris- 
on, and the German Social-Democrats xvere holding in August 
their own congress in Dresden, Germany sent a highly represent- 
ative delegation. 

Having done his utmost to secure victory for revolutionary 
principles at the congress, Marx decided not to stand again for 
election to the General Council because of liis failing health and 
the fact that his vast organisational activity on the Council was 
hampering his theoretical studies. He informed his close friends 
of this decision. 

Dll the morning of August 20, he was visited by Friedrich Sor- 
go, wlio bad arrived in Loudon as an American delegate. This 
meeting and their close association during and after the congress 
streiiglli(Mied the frieudshij) between Marx and this talented orga- 
niser and propagandist, a veteran of the revolutionary struggle 
and a man with a rare sen:jC of responsibility and unusually high 
standards for his own activity. 


THE HAGUE CONGRESS 

On September 1, Marx, his wife Jenny, Engels, Sorge and 
the British delegates arrived at The Hague. Marx had a man- 
date from New York’s German Section No. 1 and the Leipzig Sec- 

‘ Ibid., p. 263. 
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tion. At The Hague, a letter was received from tlu? Italian wojk- 
ers’ society in Porto Maurizio, saying that it had also idecl(*(l 
Marx as its representative. 

The same day the delegates held a ])reliminary conference, al 
which Marx met many of his associates. Paul and Laura f.a- 
fargue arrived from Portugal, Becker from Switzerland, and Ku- 
gelmann, the worker-philosopher Dietzgen, and one of the editors 
of Volksstdat^ Adolf Hepner, from Germany. Among the delegates 
were also Guno, Longuet, WnSblewski and Frankel. 

The reactionaries of Europe were alarmed by the convo. ation 
at The Hague of the Tnternationars most representative congress, 
which was attended by 65 delegates from 15 countries. Spies from 
various countries flocked to The Hague, as did bourgeois pre*^- 
correspondents. As the recognised leader of the Internal ional. 
Marx was the central figure at the Congress. To him, the grea* 
proletarian scientist and revolutionary, the author of Capital, The 
Civil War in France and other outstanding works, looked mosi 
of the delegates, representatives of tlie local workers, and demo- 
cratic circles sympathising with the International. An Engli.-^li par- 
ticipant in the Congress, ^Mailman Barry, wrote that Karl INIarx 
was attracting “special atlcntion, his name on every lip.” ' 

The meetings were held in the small Schraifer cafe a! IW 
Lombard Straat. The Congress aroused great interest among the 
working people of The Hague, and there was always a crowd to 
greet the delegates with shouts of welcome and the Marseillaise. 
However, soldiers were posted along llio street, and tlii^ mado 
organised demonstrations impossible. 

The congress was directed by Marx, who spoke on all tin* main 
items on the agenda*and met with hi^ associates after the niaol- 
ings. 

During the debate on tlie agenda at the preliminary coniVrem e 
of the delegates, it was decided, on a proposal by Marx, to 
start with a verification of the credentials. At the first imM'liiu* 
of the Congress on September 2. Marx was elected to the Credeii 
tials Committee. Just as he had expected, there was a healed de- 
bate on the Committee's report, which lasted for three days. (In 
September 3, speaking in defence of Lafargue’s credentials, wbirli 
the Bakuninist delegates had i!hallenged, Marx declared that the 
existence of a secret international Bakuninist organisation within 
the International was incompatible with its principles. Tie told 
the delegates, in the most general terms for the time being, about 
the existence of the secret Alliance, and proposed its expulsi<m 
from the International. 

Marx also spoke in defence of Barry's credentials, challenged 
by several English reformists on the ground that he was not 

^ M. Barry, Report of the Fifth Annual General Congress of the In- 
ternational Working Men*s Association^ held at The Hague, Holland, 
September 2-9, 1872, London. [1873,] p. 6. 
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Htnoiig llie ‘ recogiiisod leadrrs" of llie Engliyli working cla^- 
niovoment. In response, Marx said Llial the official English work- 
ing-class leaders had “all more or less sold out to the bourgeoisie 
and the government”. ^ The reformist clique of the British Feder- 
al Council reacted sharply lo his statement. Lenin wrote: “In 
tlie FtMleral Council, in 1872, a vote of censure was passed on 
Marx for saying that I he British leaders had been bribed by the 
bourgeoisie. Of course, Marx did not mean this in the sense 
that certain people were traitors. That is nonsense. He spoke 
about a bloc of a certain section of the workers with the bour- 
geoisie. The bourgeoisie supports this section of the workers di- 
rectly and indirectly. That is the way in which it bribes them.” - 

The resolutions adopted in the course of tlie debate and sanc- 
tioning the General Councirs actions signified approval by a ma- 
jority of the delegates of its activity and of its fight against ele- 
menh- hostile lo the international. The debate also revealed the 
balantA' of font's at the congress. The opponents of the General 
Council turned out lo Ije in a minority. However hard they tried, 
the Bakuniuist leaders the Swiss anarchist James Guillauun* 
and men -could not rally more than 16 delegates. 

.Al the first public meeting on the morning of SepUunber o, 
Mar\ read onl in Gerimui his “Report of the General Council to 
(lie Fifth Annual Congress of the International Working Men'.-^ 
Assoidalion", whicli was also reproduced by the various delegates 
in iCnglish, French aiui Dutch, and approved by the Congress. 
Mai\ ilcscribed how ihe Inleriiatioiial was being harassed by 
worhl reaclioji, and gave a general account of the successes and 
the growing influence of the Tnlernalioiial. For reasons of secrecy 
and in view of police persecution, ho was unable lo provide any 
cojicrelc data on these points. 

Hi- report emphasis’d (he importance of organisation for the 
worker.-' struggle. He wrote: “The difference between a Avorking 
(‘lass willioul an Interim I ional, and a working class with an In- 
ternati(;nal, beronu’s most evident if we look back to the period 
of 1818. Years were required for the working class itself to re- 
cognise the Insurreclion of June, 1848, as the work of its own 
vanguard. The Paris C.omnnine was n[ once acclaimed by the 
universal proletariat." ' 

TIkmo was a sharp clash over the question of amendnig the 
Rules. Most delegates rejected the anarchist idea of abolishing the 
General Council and completely decentralising the Association, 
because in practical leriiis this meant disorganising the working- 
class inoveinont. Marx delivered an eloquent speech in favour 
of (extending the CounciPs powers, but laid special stress on its 

' The First International. Minutes of the Hague Congress of 1872. 
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responsibility to the Association, observing that its authority rest- 
ed on the approval and support of the whole International. His 
speech was aimed against the claims to infallibility and dictato- 
rial methods of the trade union leaders, many of whom ran I heir 
organisations without being accountable to anybody, and also 
against the anarchist denial of any authority. Laf argue, Hepner, 
Sorge and other associates of Marx’s spoke in defence of the 
International’s organisational principles, which combined democ- 
racy and centralism. Rebutting the Bakuninist arguments, Hep- 
ner declared that if the opponents of any authority managed to 
impose their principles on the working-class movement, “they 
must establish absolute anarchy everywhere, that is, they must 
turn the militant International into a petty-bourgeois party in a 
dressing-gown and slippers”. ^ 

On September 6, the Congress adopted a number of resolutions, 
drafted by the General Council, amending the General Rules and 
Administrative Regulations. Amendments to Article 6 of the 
Regulations empowered the General Council to expel from the As- 
sociation, pending the next congress, not only sections but also 
local federations, adding, however, that the extraordinary measure 
of expulsion had to be approved by the whole International. 

By a substantial majority the Congress approved the proposal 
to include in the Rules a somewhat modified text of the London 
Conference resolution, the Political Action of the Working 
Class. It read in part: “This constitution of the working class 
into a political party is indispensable in order to ensure the 
triumph of the Social Revolution and its ultimate end the abo- 
lition of classes.... To conquer political power lias therefore 
become the great duty of the working classes.” ^ 

A special resolution authorised the General Council to initiate 
the establishment of a mass international organisation of trade 
unions, thereby stressing that political-party type organisations, 
like the International, were to play the directing and guiding 
role in founding mass trade union associations of the working 
class. In this way, the resolution paved the way for developing 
the principles of correct relations between the proletarian party 
and the trade unions. 

On its final day, September 7, the Congress considered the 
question of the secret Alliance. On a proposal by Marx, a special 
commission of inquiry into the matter had been appointed on 
September 5. Marx and Engels presented it with the vast material 
they had collected, which proved that a secret Bakuninist orga- 
nisation, with its own programme and rules, clashing with the 
spirit and principles of the Association, did in fact exist within 
the International, and engage in subversive activity against it. 

* The Hague Congress of the First International, September 2-7, 1S72, 
Minutes and Documents, Moscow, 1976, p. 161. 
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The vast volume of the documents which were in Russian, 
French, Spanish and Italian, and the limited time at the com- 
mission’s disposal made a detailed study and collation of the 
material impossible. The report on the Alliance, presented by Eng- 
els on behalf of the General Council, was only the first efiorl 
to summarise all the documents because many of them had 
been received by Marx and Engels almost on the very eve of the 
congress. What is more, the members of the commission 
were misled to a considerable extent by the Bakuninists’ 
false testimony. Guillaume and his friends declared that 
no secret Alliance existed at all, while the Spanish Bakiminists 
insisted that it had operated only in Spain and had since been 
disbanded. 

All of this naturally had an effect on the report which the 
commission submitted to the congress on September 7. Neverthe- 
less, it reached the conclusion that the existence of a >e( ret Al- 
liance was in principle contrary to the International’s Rules, and 
that its programme was basically at variance with the programme 
of the Association. Acting on the commission’s proposal, the 
congress resolved to expel Bakunin and Guillaume from the In- 
ternational, and also to publish the documents relating to the 
Alliance. 

On the eve of this decision, September 6, Engels proposed, on 
behalf of Marx, Serraillier, Dupont, Wroblcwski and several other 
members of the General Council, that the General Council should 
transfer its seat to New York. In proposing such a step, Marx 
and Engels took account not only of ihe unfavourable situation 
on the European continent for the General Council’s activity, but 
also of the danger that, if it remained in London, the British re- 
formists or Blanquists would gradually secure a majority on it. 
Despite resistance from the Blanquist delegates, the congress 
passed a resolution on a new membership of the Council and on 
the transfer of its seat. 

1'he Hague Congress was of exceptional importance for the 
development of the international working-class movement. Its 
resolutions were a victory for the theoretical and organisational 
principles of Marxism over sectarian and reformist doctrines, and 
dealt a crushing blow at anarchist ideology. The inclusion in the 
Rules of the main resolul ons of the London Conference was of 
great importance. A new basis was laid for establishing indepen- 
dent political parties in each country and structuring them orga- 
nisationally in a spirit of democracy and necessary centralism. 

AFTER THE CONGRESS. MEETING AT AMSTERDAM 

On September 8, 1872, most delegates to the Hague Congress, 
led by Marx, went to Amsterdam at the invitation of the local 
section of the International, where a meeting was held in a small 
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Iiall to mark tlie end of the congress. Marx was the ])rinci[ml 
speaker. His address showed a profound understanding of the 
historical situation and the tasks of the working-class movement. 
Explaining the main points of the resolutions just adopted at 
The flague, Marx pointed out that the congress “proclaimed the 
necessity for the working classes to fight, in the political as well 
as the social sphere, against the old society, a society which is 
collapsing . . . the worker will some day have to win political 
su])reinacy in order to organise labour along new linos”. ‘ 

Marx provided a scientific basis for the proletarian movement’s 
tactics. Rejecting the reformist approach and tlie sectarian-dog- 
matic attempt to fit these tactics into a set pattern, which allegedly 
applied equally to all periods and all conditions, Marx elaborated 
and substantiated the proposition, which he had first put forward 
in the 1850s, concerning the possibility of the proletarian revolu 
lion developing along different lines— peaceful and non-poaceful 
in the various countries. He spoke of the need to take into ac- 
count the concrete historical situation and specific conditions in 
each country, when selecting the tactical forms and methods of 
struggle for establishing the proletarian dictatorship and carrying 
out socialist transformations on the basis of general principles. 
“We know of the allowances we must make for the institutions, 
customs and traditions of the various countries; and we do nol 
deny that there are countries such as America, England, and I would 
add Holland if 1 knew your institutions better, where the work 
ing people may achieve their goal by peaceful means.” However, 
ill view of the historical conditions prevailing at the time, there 
was very little likelihood of a peaceful revolutionary process, and 
so “in most of the continental countries it is force that will have 
to be the lever of our revolutions; it is force that we shall some' 
day have to resort to in order to establish a reign of labour.” ^ 

Anticipating false interpretations, Marx made it clear to the 
audience that the change in the membership of the General (>)iin 
cil in view of its transfer to New York did not mean thal the 
old members of the Council, including himself, would no longer 
take any part in the affairs of the International. He declared: “I 
am not withdrawing from the International at all, and the resi 
of my life will be devoted, as have been my past efforts, to th(‘ 
triumph of the social ideas which some day -you may rest as- 
sured of it — will lead to the world-wide victory of the f)role 
tariat.” ^ 

After the meeting, Marx and a group of congress delegates 
went sightseeing in picturesque Amsterdam with its many ca- 
nals and museums. The following day, Marx and Engels gave a 
dinner at a small restaurant in Scheveningen, a seaside resort 
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near The Hague, lo mark Ihe eiul of the congress. Among those 
present were members of the Marx family, Longuet, Guno and 
several other delegates. At the dinner, a friendly, convivial affair, 
Marx said good-bye to Ihe delegates whose way home did not 
take them tbrougli Lomlon. Marx returned to London in mid- 
September and began work on the commission for publishing the 
congress resolutions to which he had been elected at The 
Hague. He was also faced with the immediate task of counteract- 
ing the distorted accounts of the congress resolutions by the 
bourgeois and Ihe anarchist press. He wrote to the Corsaire, Daily 
News, and VolksslaaL refuting their slanderous fabrications, es- 
pecially the rumour that the Alliance leaders had been expelled 
from the International not over questions of principle, but because 
of personal rivalry. 


THE INTERNATIONAL’S LAST YEAR 

Marx helped Ihe new General Council as soon as it began to 
function. At his insistence Sorge joined the Council, which then 
elected him General Secretary. In order to facilitate the Coun- 
cil's difficult task of establishing and maintaining contacts with 
local organisalions in Europe, some of which operated under- 
ground, Marx pro[)osed that the General Council should appoint 
agents for the various countries, mainly from the former Corre- 
sponding Secretaries. Naturally enough, the activities of Marx and 
Engels went well beyond the functions of such agents. They acted 
as the connecting link between New York and European sections 
of the International, and also directed the work of other agents. 
They continued to handle much of the International’s business, to 
formulate its general line, [o stand up for its principles in the 
fight against its opponents, and to carry on an extensive corre- 
spondence. Sorge made a point of consulting Marx on key deci- 
sions taken by the General Council. 

Meanwhile, ilie situation within the International was grow- 
ing increasingly complicated, and the struggle between the trends 
witliin it was sharpening. The transfer of the General Council to 
New York evokc'd a protest from the Frcncli Blanquist emigrants, 
and at the end of 1872 tlie,\ put out a pamphlet entitled The In- 
ternational and the Revolution, stating that those who had backed 
the change bad “fled from the revolution”. The pamphlet was 
contradictory: on the one hand, it reflected the influence exerted 
on the Blanquists by scientific communist views, notably, the idea 
of establishing a proletarian party, and on the other, paid tribute 
to adventurist, conspiratorial and voluntarist tactics and betrayed 
a lack of understanding that revolutionary action required the 
necessary objective conditions, and that calls for instant action 
were fatal in the present situation. This, in fact, showed that 
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Marx and Engels had been quite right in anticipating a Blanquist 
attempt to use the International as an instrument of adventurist 
policy, and that the Hague Congress had been justified in trans- 
ferring the General Council from London in order to prevent its 
seizure by the Blanquists. 

It was, however, the Bakuninists who presented the greatest 
threat to the International. At the time of the Hague Congress 
and immediately after it, Marx received information that they 
were establishing contacts with the English reformists and form- 
ing a bloc against the revolutionary wing of the International. 
He soon received news of an international congress held by the 
anarchists at Saint-Imier in Switzerland on September 15 and 
16, 1872, which rejected all the resolutions of the Hague Congress 
and the powers of the new General Council, proclaimed anarchist 
principles in defiance of the Rules, and called for an alliance of 
all trends hostile to scientific communism. The Spanish and Bel- 
gian anarchists and the reformist group of the British Federation 
followed in the wake of the Bakuninist Jura Federation, which 
had convened the Saint-Imier congress. At their local congresses 
in December 1872 and January 1873, they likewise denounced 
the Hague resolutions. The split in the International had become 
a fact. 

Marx and Engels had been aware for some time that organisa- 
tional separation from the “Left” splitters was inevitable and 
that the main thing in the given situation was to prevent them 
from making use of the Internationars banner. That is precisely 
what the Bakuninists were seeking to do: they claim^ to be 
the revolutionary wing of the International and tried to isolate 
Marx’s followers from the working-class movement in Europe. 
Any continuation of unity with the sectarian elements would have 
meant the destruction not only of the International, hut of all 
its achievements. Accordingly, bringing about an organisational 
break with the Bakuninists and exposing fully the secret Alliance 
became the central task. 

Marx and Engels reached the conclusion that the point in the 
Regulations on suspension (until the next congress) was inap- 
plicable to sections and federations which totally ignored the re- 
solutions of the Hague Congress and the Rules of the Interna- 
tional, thereby in fact placing themselves outside its ranks. Eng- 
els expressed this view in a letter to Sorge on January 4, 1873. 
On February 12, 1873, Marx substantiated this view in a letter 
to Friedrich Bolte, a member of the General Council. He wrote: 
“Every person and every group has the right to withdraw from 
the International^ and when this happens, it is up to the General 
Council simply to certify this withdrawal in an official manner, 
but by no means to apply suspension. Suspension is to be applied 
only when groups (sections or federations) challenge the General 
Council’s powers, or commit a breach of this or that point of the 
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Rules or article of the Regulations. But the Rules have no arti- 
cles about groups rejecting the organisation as a whole, for the 
simple reason that it follows naturally from the Rules that such 
groups no longer belong to the International.” * 

Marx’s letter, containing profound ideas on party organisation 
and on the obligation of all the members of the organisation and 
its local sections to abide by the decisions of the higher bodies 
and the Rules was of great practical importance. It became the 
basis of one of the key resolutions adopted by the New York 
General Council, which on May 30 resolved that all national or 
local federations, sections and individuals attending break-away 
congresses, which rejected the resolutions of the General Con- 
gress at The Hague, or expressing approval of these congresses, 
''have placed themselves outside the International Working Men's 
Association and ceased to be members of iV\ ^ 

For all praclical j)urposes, this meant the ex]uilsion from the 
International of the liakuninists and reformists who had taken 
the path of dissidencc. This signified tlie triumph of the line 
taken by Marx and Engels to effect an organisational separation 
with the forces alien to the international proletarian organisation, 
which enabled the liiLeriiational to keep unsullied its ideological 
banner and tlie programme and organisational principles of the 
proletarian party, that it had formulated. 

It was also necessary to expose fully the Bakuninists’ secret 
subversive aclivity. In accordance with a resolution of the Hague 
Congress, all Ihe documents collected by Marx and Engels on 
the secret Bakiminist Alliance were to be published. Since the 
commission which inquired into the Alliance's affair had been 
unable to do this, llie task was undertaken by Marx and Engels, 
who decided to issue a special pamphlet on the basis of the 
available material. Another of Marx's projects, which was largely 
connected with the fight against Bakuninism, was to write a bi- 
ography of Chernyshevsky, the material for which he had received 
fiMjm Danielson in April 1873. Marx realised that Bakunin's 
authority rested on the revolutionary role lie had played in the 
fight against tsarism, and the pamphlet was to present a contrast 
between Bakunin and Chernyshevsky, another Russian revolu- 
tionary fighter and thinker, who was much mori» consistent, whose 
materialist and socialist viovs were highly superior to Bakunin's 
idealistic concepts, and whose inlliience on revolutionary youth- 
in Russia and elsewhere was highly fruitful and helped it to 
draw closer to the working-class movement, something that could 
not be said about Bakunin’s influence. 

Marx Wt\s unable to realise his project because of bad health, 
and this also explains his relatively modest participation in pre- 
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paring the pamphlet against the Alliance, which was written 
mainly by Engels and Lafargue. Marx himself wrote only the 
concluding section, but he did help to formula! e the plan and 
the basic ideas of the pamphlet. 

The pamphlet entitled The Alliance of Socialist Democracy and 
the International Working Men's Association was published in 
August 1873. Its authors were right in thinking that there was 
only one means of combating the Bakuninists’ intrigues, “but it 
will prove astonishingly effective; that means is complete public- 
ity’’. ^ Marx and Engels employed this means brilliantly. Their 
pamphlet gave documentary evidence of the existence of Baku- 
nin’s secret Alliance, exposed the unsavoury side of its disruptive 
work and the web of intrigue it had woven in its drive to secure 
control of and impose its anarchist doctrines on the Interna- 
tional. 

The analysis of the Alliance’s programme showed it to be fun- 
damentally opposed lo the revolutionary principles of the Inter- 
national. Marx and Engels revealed the pathetic and primitive 
nature of the Bakuninists’ ideological armoury: their petty-bour- 
geois egalitarian ideas about the future society in the spirit of 
“barrack-room communism”, their wild calls for rebellion and 
wholesale destruction, which compromised the revolutionary 
movement, their use of ultra-revolutionary catchwords, their fa- 
natical hatred for those who did not share their views, and their 
reliance on the declasse elements, which they claimed to be the 
most revolutionary force. Marx and Engels defended proletarian 
party principles, dealt a blow at all forms of petty-bourgeois 
sectarianism, and showed the harm which factional activity was 
doing to the working-class movement. 

In this extremely complicated situation, with reaction rampant 
in all the countries of Europe, and llio International divided, 
Marx and Engels began preparations for the following congress 
which, according to the resolution passed at The Hague, was to 
be held in Switzerland in September 1873. However, by the 
second half of August it became quite clear, as Marx and Engels 
had feared, that the congress could in no sense be a representa- 
tive one. An extremely unfavourable situation had been created 
by the bourgeois governments’ savage persecution and reprisals 
and a temporary decline in the working-class movement in many 
countries. 

Marx and Engels discussed the question of their own participa- 
tion in the forthcoming congress in Geneva, and decided not 
to go. 

The Sixth Congress of the International Working Men’s As- 
sociation opened at Geneva on September 8, 1873, and, as Marx 

4 The Hague Congress of the First International, September 2-7, 1872, 
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and Engels had foreseen, was attended mainlv by Swiss delegates. 
Only two delegates were pr(\scnt from other countries. The ma- 
jority at the congress, led by Becker, had to carry on a difficult 
fight against the delegates who were inclined to compromise with 
the anarchists and have the General Council transferred to Ge- 
neva, which would have posed a direct threat of its take-over 
by the Bakuninist sectarians. Thanks to the efforts of Becker 
and his supporters, the congress overcame the resistance of the 
vacillating delegates and confirmed the resolutions passed at The 
Hague. Consequently, the Internationars last congress remained 
true lo its revolutionary proletarian principles. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL WORKING 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION 

While preparing for the Genova Congress, Marx became con- 
vinced that the InliTualional had fullillod its historical mission, 
and that the post-1871 developments required a change in the 
organisational form of the working-class movement. The central 
task now was to unite the proletarian forces within the frame- 
work of each country and lo set up national socialist workers’ 
parties on the basis of (he Internationars ])rogramme. In its old 
form, the existing international association of the proletariat, 
whose activity as a legal mass organisation had become virtual- 
ly impossible in many European countries because of police repris- 
als, no longer accorded with the changed requirements of the 
proletarian struggle. On September 27. 1873. \Iarx wrote lo Sorge: 
“As I view European conditions it is quite useful to let the formal 
organisation of the International reecnie into the background for 
the tijiie being.” * 

Marx was never dogmatic about the organisational forms of the 
proletarian struggle and believed that in the various periods the 
neinl for a change inevitably sprang from the development of 
the working-class movemmit itself. He stressed that the end of 
the Internationars activity by n(» means signified a weakening 
of fraternal international ties between the forward-looking pro- 
letarians in various countries. The [irinciple of international unity 
of the working-class movement, introduced by the International 
^Vorking Mens Association, remained immutable, and only the 
forms in which this unity was expressed tended to change. In 
1877), he wrote: “The international activity of the working class- 
es doi's not in any way depend on the (existence ol the Interna- 
tional Workiti^ Men's Association. This was only the first attempt 
to create a central organ for that activity; an alteni|)t which was 
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a lasting success on account of the impulse which it gave but 
which was no longer realisable in its fTst historical form after 
the fall of the Paris Commune.” ' 

Marx and Engels did not rule out the possibility of the future 
development of the socialist movement leading to the establish- 
ment of another international association of the proletariat. They 
hoped that such an association would be based from the outset 
on the theory of scientific communism and would rely on socialist 
parties in each country. 

By the end of 1873 the International had virtually left the his- 
torical scene, and the activity of its organisations had ceased al- 
most everywhere, although the final decision on its dissolution 
was taken by a conference in Philadelphia on July 15, 1876. This 
marked the end of one of the most brilliant pages of Marx’s activ- 
ity. Recalling the period on a subsequent occasion, Engels wrote 
that the International “was indeed an achievement of which its 
founder might well have been proud even if he had done nothing 
else”. 2 

For nine years, neglecting his scientific research and sacrificing 
his health, Marx put everything he had into guiding the proleta- 
riat’s first mass international organisation. The results of its activ- 
ity were truly majestic. Thanks to the International, the proletar- 
iat’s revolutionary struggle passed through one of its most im 
portant stages and reached a now and considerably higher one. 

In the period of the First International, tens of thousands of 
workers in Europe and America rallied to the banner of proletar- 
ian internationalism and became aware of themselves as fighters 
in the united army of labour. For the first time, the working-class 
movement appeared* on the international scene as a powerful fac- 
tor of social development. As a result of Marx’s guidance of the 
International, a great advance was made in carrying the great 
ideas of scientific communism to the broad masses of the work- 
ing people. Pre-Marxian petty-bourgeois socialism of every type 
was defeated and on the retreat, a Marxist proletarian party was 
set up in Germany, and the prerequisites were created for the 
formation of similar parties in other countries. 

Under the International, the working class gained vast expe- 
rience in fighting for its interests. The Paris Commune, whose 
establishment had been prepared by the International’s whole ac- 
tivity, and Marx’s theoretical generalisation of the lessons of the 
Commune were of exceptional importance for the proletarian 
movement in the subsequent period. Under Marx’s direct influ- 
ence, a brilliant group of proletarian revolutionaries, organisers, 
journalists and propagandists emerged in the ranks of the Intcr- 
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national, whose ideas spread to many parts of the world, including 
the tlien backward countries of Eastern Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Tlie International guided by Marx, “laid the foundation of the 
proletarian, international struggle for socialism”. * Its services to 
the international working-class and communist movements, and 
to subsequent generations of staunch fighters against the tyranny 
of capital for social progress and communism, will never be for- 
gotten. “It is unforgettable, it will remain for ever in the history 
of the workers’ struggle for their emancipation.” ^ 


‘ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 307. 
^ Ibid., p. 240. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEORY 
AND TACTICS 

OF THE WORKING-CLASS MOVEMENT 


Karl Marx was one of the rare men who 
could be leaders in science and public life 
at the same time; these two aspects were 
so closely united in him that one can under- 
stand him only by taking into account both 
the scholar and the socialist fighter. 

V a 11 1 r. a f a r u o 


The period after the Paris Commune of 1871 was marked by 
substantial changes in the economic and ])olitical life of the cap- 
italist countries. In 1873 the industrial boom of llie hegiiiiiing 
of the decade gave way to a world economic crisis of unprece- 
dented duration, which hit Germany and tlie U.S.A. hardest of 
all. The industrial and commercial crisis coiiicidt'd wilh the star! 
of a prolonged agrarian crisis. Marx had prodiiMed the severity of 
the crisis from its first symptoms. In January 1873 In* wrote in 
his afterword to the second German edition of Volume One of 
Capital: “That crisis is once again approaching, although as yet 
but in its preliminary stage; and by the universality of its theatre 
and the intensity of its action it will drum dialectics (*vpn into 
the heads of the mushroom-upstarts of tlie new, holy Ih-usso- 
German empire." ^ 

The role of the various countries in the world (‘conoiny Jiad 
begun to change. Britain had reached the zenith <»f lu'r commer- 
cial and industrial monopoly. There were signs of much faster eco- 
nomic development in the LJ.S.A. and Germany. It became* (*vi- 
dent that premonojioly capitalism was gradually growing into mo- 
nopoly capitalism, a process which was com[deted at the turn of 
the century. Joint-stock capital was gaining ground, though in 
the 1870s cartels were still “a transitory phenomenoir\ ^ 

In political terms, the 1870s, like the two following decades, 
were relatively j)caceful and were not marked by any large-scale 
revolutionary storms. This period was described by L(*iiiu as fol- 
lows: “The West had finished with bourgeois revolutions. The 
East had not yet risen to them.” ^ In Europe there was some sta 
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bilisation of the power of the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie 
and the big landowners either in the form of a conservative bour- 
geois republic, as in France, or of a reactionary monarchy, like 
the one established in Ihe German Empire in January 1871, which 
Marx said was “nothing bul a police-guarded military despotism, 
embellished with parliamentary forms, alloyed with a feudal ad- 
mixture, already influenced by the bourgeoisie and bureaucrat- 
ically carpented”. ^ By the end of the 1870s revolutionary situa- 
lion had begun to take sliape in Russia alone of all the European 
slates, and I lie national liberation struggle against Turkish rule 
continued in tin* Balkans. 

As Marx had foreseen, the outcome of the Franco-Prussian War 
paved Ihe way for fresh international conflicts. In 1873, 1875 and 
1877 war apjieared to be imminent because of the chauvinistic, 
aggressive jiolicy pursued hy the ruling classes of the German 
Empire and the revanchist aspirations of the bellicose circles of 
Ihe French bourgeoisie. Colonial expansion was being intensified, 
with the African conlinent as one of its main areas. 

In these circumsiances, the working class was faced with Ihe 
task of rallying its forces and preparing for fresh revolutionary 
battles, the (luestion of eslablishing proletarian parties in some 
countries being well in the foreground. Lenin wrote: “The First 
International liad ])layed its historical jiart, and now made way 
for a period of a far greater development of the labour movement 
in all countries in Ihe world, a period in which the movement 
grew in scope, and mass socialist working-class parties in individ- 
ual national states were formed”. ^ 

However, the formation of socialist parties was slowed down by 
a grtnvth (»f reaction, a certain decline in the jiolitical activity of 
the w'orking class in a number of countries and the activity of 
seclarian trends, which had collapsed but not yet disappeared 
entirely. The influence of reformist ideology was still felt, espe- 
cially ill Britain and Ihe G.S.A. The extensive spread of Marx- 
ism iiad its negative aspects as well: Marxist ideas were frequent- 
ly adopted (juite super licially. and this led to opporlunisl vacilla- 
tion among iiiconsistiml elements. 

Nevertheless, Ihe working class movement made steady head- 
way. 'I'hanks to the I nlerna> ionars activity, Marxism was firmly 
entrenched in a number of lounlries and was exerting a decisive 
influence on the formatioji of proletarian parties. 

The consolidation and cohesion of the proletarian elements on 
the basis of Marxism were promoted by the theoretical and prac- 
tical activities carried on hy Marx and Engels in this period, their 
tireless propaganda of revolutionary theory, and their constant as- 
sistance to working-class leaders in many countries. 

' Marx and Engels, SrWett'd Works, Vol. 3, p. 27. 
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THE MID-1870S 


Relieved of the pressure of organisational work in directing 
the International, Marx now devoted most of his time to scientific 
research. The first thing he had to do was to complete Capital. 

As usual he worked with great enthusiasm and intense concen- 
tration. He worked even when resting: on his walks he either 
talked his ideas over with companions or turned over various 
problems in his mind. Scientific and political matters were most 
intensively discussed during his almost daily meetings with En- 
gels, when the two men either took a stroll or talked in Marx’s 
study, as they paced diagonally across the room, Marx from one 
corner to another and Engels at right angles to him. Now and 
again their conversation developed into a scientific debate, some- 
thing the two men frequently prepared for in advance. 

Marx’s health again gave way under the strain of overwork: 
in the spring of 1873, he developed acute headaches and insom- 
nia. He was faced with the threat of disablement, a most horrible 
prospect for a man of his temperament. Later he wrote to Sorge 
that “disablement is virtually a sentence of death on anyone who 
refuses to be a beast”. ' His doctors gave him strict orders to work 
no more than four hours a day and take holidays outside London 
as frequently as possible. Engels undertook to sec that Marx car- 
ried out his doctors’ orders and set himself the task of rescuing 
him from this “labour routine”. ^ 

However, Marx’s stay at Harrogate in the late autumn of 1873 
and at Ramsgate on the coast in the spring of 1874 did not 
markedly improve his condition. Moreover, in the summer of 
1874, his chronic liver complaint grew more acute. 

On the advice of his doctors, Marx went to Karlsbad (Karlovy 
Vary) in mid-August 1874, accompanied by his daughter Elea- 
nor (Tussy), where he stayed from August 19 to September 21. 
On this and subsequent visits to the spa he stayed at the Hotel 
Cermania, registering as Charles Marx, rentier, so as not to at- 
tract undue attention. 

The waters of Karlsbad had a beneficial effect, and his general 
state improved after two visits— from August 15 to September 
11, 1875, and from August 15 to September 15, 1876 (when he 
was again accompanied by Eleanor) . 

He was feeling so much better that on his way back, in Sep- 
tember 1874, he stopped at Dresden, Leipzig, Berlin and Ham- 
burg, and saw many of the German Social-Democratic leaders, 
including Wilhelm Liebknecht, August Geib and Theodor Yorck, 
and the publisher .Otto Meissner. In 1875, at the invitation of 
Max Oppenheim, a relative of Kugelmann’s, who lived in Prague 
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and was a great admirer of its historical and revolutionary tradi- 
tions, Marx visited “the old Hussite city”. ^ On September 15, 
1876, he again visited Oppenheim in Prague and then, accom- 
panied by Eleanor, travelled to Bingen and Kreuznach, where he 
showed his daughter the spots where 33 years ago he and Jen- 
ny had spent their first few months of married life. Before return- 
ing to London, Marx went to Liege, where he saw Utin, a for- 
mer leader of the International’s Russian section. 

Although his stay in Karlsbad had been highly beneficial from 
the medical point of view, Marx was less than pleased at having 
to associate with the people at the spa. He was extremely irritated 
by the “Hamburg-Bremen-Hanover philistine crowd, of both sexes, 
from which there was no escape”. ^ He was also disappointed 
with Kugelmann, whom he met often during his first stay at 
Karlsbad. From the very first, Kugelmann annoyed Marx with 
his advice to drop politics and concentrate on science. Marx was 
also indignant at Kugelmann’s high-handed treatment of his wife 
and daughter. One day, he could stay it no longer and told Ku- 
gelmann what he thought of him. They fell out and did not make 
up until just before Marx’s departure from Karlsbad, but the old 
cordial relations were never resumed. Marx never forgave his old 
friend for his narrow-mindedness and selfishness. 

However, Marx did meet some interesting people in Karlsbad, 
among them doctors, artists and scholars who stood out from the 
crowd because of their broad-mindedness and education. In the 
autumn of 1875, Marx made friends with the eminent Russian 
ethnographer, historian and lawyer, Maxim Kovalevsky, whom he 
had earlier met in London. They frequently went for long walks 
together in the countryside. 

In Karlsbad, Marx was soon under surveillance by the local 
authorities. The name of the “Red doctor” had long struck fear 
into the hearts of the officials and the bourgeois public, who hated 
him and associated his name with all sorts of revolutionary events, 
including anarchist putsches in Italy. The German Social-Demo- 
crat, Wilhelm Bios, was told by an eyewitness that the arrival in 
Milan in 1873 of a German called Max Karl alarmed the police 
authorities because his name had been erroneously put down in 
the foreigners’ register as Karl Max. The house where he was 
staying was surrounded by the police, everyone present was 
searched, and he himself taken to the police station, where it 
required some effort on his part to prove that even his surname 
was different. 

Marx had been living in democratic England for over two 
decades but even there he met with hostility on the part of of- 
ficial circles. When in August 1874, on the eve of his first trip 
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to Karlsbad, be filed his application for British citizenship with 
the Home Secretary, it was rejected, the reason being a con- 
fidential report from the London police describing Marx as an ad- 
vocate of dangerous communist ideas and a man who had 
“failed to be loyal to his own king”. 

Naturally enough, Marx could expect an even cooler reception 
on the territory ruled by the Hapsburgs. At first, he was not 
identified, but on August 30, 1874, the local Der Spmdel—R tit- 
lle-tatlle, as Marx called it— reported the arrival of the “leader 
of the Internatiouar’. When Marx came lo Karlsbad the second 
time, the police authorities were fully alerted. On September 1, 
1875, the chief of the Karlsbad district reported to his superiors 
in Prague that “an outstanding leader of the Democratic-Social 
party” was visiting the spa. The Governor of Bohemia sent a 
corresponding report to the Minister of the Interior in Vienna. 
But since Marx’s behaviour did not give the government officials 
any pretext for open harassment, they had to confine themselves 
to issuing orders for him to be kept under “constant secret sur- 
veillance”. 

In August 1877, Marx, his wife Jenny and Eleanor tordv a holi- 
day at Nouenalir, a lesser known spa in Rhenish Prussia, whose 
mineral waters were not as effective as those of Karlsbad. He 
wrote to Engels that he was keeping the Karlsbad waters in 
reserve, in case his ailment took a dangerous I urn. “One has to 
be so diplomatic with one’s corpn/?,” ’ he added. But Marx n(*ver 
had another opportunity lo lake the Karlsbad walers, whi(‘h were 
so good for him, because police perseculioii of Social-Democrats 
started in Germany and then in Austria-Hungary, and the intro- 
duction of Bismarck's Anti-Socialist Law made it impossible for 
him to travel to Central Europe. 

The illness which had been eroding Marx’s physical streiiglli 
for years could not quench the energy of liis brain, the tireless 
spirit of the researcher and the temperament of the fighter. In Ihe 
second half of the 1870s, his health slightly improved and hi* 
threw himself into his scientific studies with fresh zeal. Evoryone 
who met him in that period was amazed by the clarity and de[)lh 
of his judgments, the scope of his scicnlific knowledge and in- 
terests, and his remarkahle grasp of the inlernalioiial situation 
and the state of affairs in the various countries. A correspondent 
of the Chicago Tribune^ who interviewed him in December 1878, 
“was struck with his intimacy with American questions which 
have been uppermost during the past twenty years”. ^ Another 
American journalist and socialist, John Swinlon, had a talk with 
Marx at Ramsgate in the autujiui of 1880, and recorded his im- 
pressions as follows:' “His dialogue reminded mo of that of So- 
crates "So free, so sweeping, so creative, so incisive*, so genuine — 
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with its sardonic louchos, ils gleams of humor, and its sf)orlive 
merriment. He spoke of the political forces and popular move- 
ments of tlio various (‘.ountries of Europe -the vast current of 
the spirit of Russia, the motions of the Gorman mind, the action 
•of France, the immobility of England. He spf)ke hopefully of 
Russia, philosophically of Germany, cheerfully of France, and 
sombrely of England— referring contemptuously to the ‘atomistic 
reforms’ over which the Liberals of the Rritish parliament spend 
their time.” ' 

Marx continued to be a great lover of belles-lettres and the 
arts, as we are told by all of the many visitors to his house at 41 
Maitland Park Road— his last place of residence, to which he 
had moved in March 1875. Marian Comyn, a friend of Eleanor’s, 
said that on his writing-desk lay the books of many poets and 
prose writers, including the novels of Edward Bulwer-Lytton. 
The Chicago Tribune correspondent reported seeing on the shelves 
in Marx’s study, alongside a great range of scientific books in dif- 
ferent languages, the works of Shakespeare, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Moliere, Racine, V^oltaire, Goethe, and many others. The family 
constantly discussed literary topics, the Victorian writers, the 
Bronte sisters, and the latest fiction in the various countries. 
Marx frequently attended musical soirees at Karlsbad and loved 
choir recitals. lie had long talks with the painter Otto Knille 
about the fine arts. 

In London Marx often went to see plays, especially Shakes- 
peare’s plays. Like other members of his family he had a pro- 
found understanding of the talented rendering of Shakespeare’s 
plays by the outstanding English actor and director Henry 
Irving. With Marx’s approval, his wife campaigned in tlio Ger- 
man press in support of the efforts of Irving and his fellow-actors 
to rekindle an interest in the work of the great playwright. In a 
series of articles on theatrical life in London, which was pub- 
lished in the democratic Frankfurter Zeitung and Hnndelsblatt 
from November 1875 to May 1877, Jenny Marx gave a discrimi- 
nating description of Irving’s realistic manner in performing the 
leading roles in Shakespeare's tragedies Hamlet, Macbeth and 
Richard HI. She had some caustic remarks, which were very 
much to the point, about the snobbishness and philistine tastes 
of the English bourgeois public which delighted in banal melo- 
drama. Jenny said that was the reason for its indifference to bhake- 
speare and its ill will to such forward-looking intellectuals as Ir- 
ving. The thrust of her articles was that the proletarian public was 
alone able truly to appreciate Shakespeare, whose humanistic tra- 
ditions it would carry on. Marx subscribed 1o^ these and other 
statements, including those relating to the actor’s craft. 
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In 1880 and 1881 Shakespeare play-readings were held at his 
home by a group of amateurs, who jokingly called themselves 
the Dogberry Club. 

Marx still enjoyed playing chess. His most frequent partner 
was now Tussy. 


IN THEIR FATHER’S FOOTSTEPS 

For Marx, his grown-up daughters were not only loved and 
loving children, but also comrades-in-arms. By the end of the 
1860s, Jenny and Laura, and in the 1870s, Eleanor all became 
active fighters for the working-class cause. Marx had involved 
them in his scientific and party work in one form or another. 
He had good reason to be proud of his daughters and was quite 
sure that they would never swerve from their chosen path. 

At an early age, the three girls insisted on contributing to the 
family budget. Jenny began to give private lessons in 1869. The 
18-year-old Eleanor went to teach at a school at Brighton in 
1873, but had to give up her work for reasons of health. 

All three had a broad outlook, were well read, knew many 
foreign languages well, and expressed themselves fluently in writ- 
ing. Apart from the social science, and the history of the work- 
ing-class and the revolutionary movement, Jenny enjoyed study- 
ing the natural sciences and was familiar with Darwin’s theory. 
Laura was a first-rate translator, and subsequently translated the 
Manifesto of the Communist Party and several other Marxist 
works into French, and songs by Beranger, poems by Ghamisso, 
Eugene Pettier (the, author of the Internationale), Baudelaire and 
other poets into English. Eleanor was widely read in English and 
world literature, and also had an artistic talent, which enabled 
her to try her hand at Shakespearean criticism and to act on the 
stage. She continued to write and take a great interest in the 
theatre in later years, but participation in the working-class move- 
ment always came first. 

From childhood, the three girls had a whole-hearted sympathy 
for the liberation movement. Jenny’s favourite hero was Gracchus, 
the famous tribune of the people in ancient Rome, Laura’s the 
revolutionary poet Shelley, and Eleanor’s Garibaldi. As they grew 
up, their romantic revolutionary frame of mind developed into a 
conscious urge to make a personal contribution to the cause of 
emancipating the oppressed. All three were internationalist-mind- 
ed and rejoiced at the news of revolutionary events in any coun- 
try. As a mark of solidarity with the fighters in the Polish insur- 
rection of 1863-64, Jenny wore an insurgent cross which she had 
been given. She hung it on a green ribbon — the national emblem 
of the fighters for Ireland’s independence— following the British 
government’s execution of the Fenians. The three girls had a 
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great many friends among the leaders of the International and 
the heroes of the Paris Commune. They warmly supported the 
selfless struggle of the Russian revolutionaries against tsarist 
autocracy, and Lopatin, Lavrov, Yelizaveta Dmitriyeva, Hartmann 
and subsequently Stepnyak-Kravchinsky were among their 
friends. 

In 1868 Laura married Paul Lafargue and became his true aide 
in the revolutionary struggle, remaining by his side wherever du- 
ty took him. With her young child, she followed Paul to Spain, 
where he had sought refuge from the Thiers’ police, who were 
hounding him for helping the Paris Communards in his capacity 
as leader of the International’s Bordeaux section. Laura helped 
Paul to spread the International’s ideas in Spain and Portugal, 
and together with him attended the Hague Congress. 

Jenny, who took an active part in the International’s afiairs, 
was likewise to have her revolutionary steadfastness put to a 
stern test. In the summer of 1871 she and Eleanor were taking 
a cure at Bagneres-de-Luchon, a health resort in the south of 
France, when she was arrested and interrogated hard by Keratry, 
the Prefect of the Upper Garonne Department. Keratry was try- 
ing to get some information about Lafargue, who had fled to 
Spain. But all his wiles and threats foundered on Jenny’s self- 
possession and sang-froid, and he was forced to pay an angry 
tribute to the vigour of all the women iii the Marx family. Upon 
her return to London, Jenny exposed the ringleaders of the Thiers 
republic in the press. 

In the autumn of 1872, after the Hague Congress, the Marx 
family reassembled in London, with Paul and Laura settling 
down in Hampstead, not far from the Marx home. In October 
1872, Jenny married Charles Longuet, a prominent leader of the 
International. Like Laura, Jenny had to lead a life of hardship 
as the wife of a political refugee. Charles sought without success 
to find permanent employment in Oxford, and soon had to return 
to London. Only towards the end of 1874 was he able to find 
a permanent post as a teacJier of French. Many trials also fell 
to the lot of the Lafargues. Despite their daughters’ constant up- 
hill fight against privation, Karl and Jenny were happy to see 
them married to men who were on their side. During Jenny’s en- 
gagement, her mother wrote to Liebknecht that “the young cou- 
ple’s identity of views and convictions” was “a guarantee of their 
future happiness”. ' Tliis was particularly true of the Lafargue 
family. 

Following the 1880 amnesty, Longuet returned to France, and 
was shortly followed by Lafargue, while Jenny and Laura stayed 
behind in London for some time with their ailing parents. Jenny 
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supplied Charles with the background material for his articles in 
the newspaper Justice, Her letters showed an acute response to 
the struggle within the French working-class movement over the 
establishment of the French Workers’ l\'irty and its programme. 
Much as she loved Charles, she nevertheless resolutely condemned 
his ideological vacillations at the crucial moment, and frankly 
told him that she disagreed with his opposition lo the Marxist 
programme and his growing contacts with bourgeois radicals. 
Upon her return to France, Laura became an active member of 
the Workers’ Party. 

Eleanor, the youngest of the three, also began to spread social- 
ist ideas at an early age. In 1874, the French emigrant journal 
Rouge et Noire published her translation of speeches by German 
Social-Democrats. She also took an active part in English public- 
life and in organising support for the Irish national liberation 
movement. In 1873 the Marx family became acquainted with Ed- 
w^ard Aveling, a doctor of natural sciences and a Darwinist. Elea- 
nor married Edward in 1884, after her father’s death, and in the 
1880s the two began to play a prominent part in the British and 
the international working-class movement. 

Marx felt profoundly the misfortunes which now and again fell 
to the lot of his daughters. In August 1874 he wrote lo Kugel- 
mann: “I am in this respect less stoical than in others, and fami- 
ly afflictions always hit me hard.” * One of the cruellest blows 
for Marx was the death of the Lafarguos’ three small children 
and of Jenny’s first-born. On August 14, 1874 he wrote to Jen- 
ny: “My heart bleeds when I think of him, and how can one 
forget such a sweet, lovely little fellowl Still, my child, 1 hope 
that for your father’s sake you are being brave.” ^ 

Marx loved his ^andchildren as he did his own daughters. 
Jenny had four other sons— Jean (1876), Henri (1878), Edgar 
(1879), and Marcel (1881), and a girl, Jenny (1882)— and it 
gave Marx real pleasure to romp with the children and take part 
in their games. Edgar Longuet, one of Marx’s small favourites 
at the time, subsequently recalled: “He would play with children 
as though a child himself, without any though l of compromising 
his dignity.” ^ The grandchildren were always treated as equals 
by their grandfather. 

By “a fitting fulfilment of the duties of grandfather”, as Marx 
himself put it in a letter to his eldest daughter, he meant much 
more than the mere ability to entertain the children, give them 
nice presents, and so on. He believed this implied above all con- 
cern for their development and education, and so a tl ached much 
importance to reading and giving the children an idea of the 
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great literary classics from an early age. He saw to it that there 
was sincerity, mutual respect and friendship in the family. He 
himself was an unquestioned authority even for the most unruly 
of the children. 


POLEMICS AGAINST THE ANARCHISTS 
ON THE THEORY OF SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 

Marx’s theoretical activity in this period was mainly concerned 
with Capital^ but now and again the needs of the growing work- 
ing-class movement and the ideological fight against anti-Marxist 
trends impelled him to deal with other aspects of revolutionary 
theory, and to develop and concretise the theoretical and tactical 
propositions of scientific communism. Accordingly, he look an 
active part in the polemics against the anarchists in the Italian 
socialist press and also made a general critical analysis of anarch- 
ist methods and views. 

In January 1872, Marx sent the Italian annual Almanacco Re- 
pubblicnno an article entitled “Indifference in Political Matters”. 
The publication of the almanac was delayed, and it did not ap- 
pear until the end of 1873. Together with Marx’s article it con- 
tained one by Engels entitled “On Authority”. 

Marx’s article showed the harm of the anarchist doctrine of 
working-class abstention from political activity, from participation 
in the democratic movement, establishment of an independent po- 
litical party, and so on. Consistent implementation of this doc- 
trine, behind a fagade of pseudo-revolutionary talk about “social liq- 
uidation”, which allegedly alone could benefit the workers, inev- 
itably made the proletariat inactive, demoralised it and led to 
the perpetuation of wage-slavery. “In expectation of this famou-^ 
social liquidation, therefore, the working class must behave itself 
properly, like a flock of well-fed sheep, leave the government in 
peace, fear the police, respect the law and provide cannon fod- 
der without a murmur.” ^ 

The main point Marx made in the article was that the proleta- 
rian state was a necessary instrument in the socialist transforma- 
tion of society. The anarchists insisted that to substitute a revolu- 
tionary proletarian dictatorship for the bourgeois dictatorship was 
a “horrible crime and an affront to every principle”, and in his 
polemics with them Marx emphasised that in historical terms the 
proletarian state was transient. Lenin commented: “To prevent 
the true moaning of his struggle against anarchism from being 
distorted, Marx expressly emphasised the ‘revolutionary and 
sier?t form’ of the state which the proletariat needs ^ 
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Marx put his views of the laws governing the socialist revolu- 
tion into a system and gave them greater depth when making a 
critical study of Bakunin’s book Statehood and Anarchy^ which 
appeared in Geneva in 1873 and whicli was hailed by Bakunin’s 
followers as the anarchist movemonfs programme. Naturally, 
Marx was unable to ignore this work by one of his main ideolog*- 
ical opponents in the International. In the first lialf of 1875 he 
wrote a synopsis of the book, consisting of extracts from it and 
his coiiimeiils, entitled “Komspekl von Bakunins Buch Staatlich- 
keit und Anarchie'\ ^ which was first published in the Soviet 
Union in 1926. It amounted to a critical analysis of Bakunin’s 
principal historical and social views and an elaboralitm of his 
own ideas on the main aspects of the proletariat’s r(‘Volulionary 
theory. 

Marx showed that the characteristic features of Bakunin's out- 
look were voluntarism, failure to see the need for olijeclive socio- 
economic prerequisites for revolution, orientation on the declasse 
sections, and contrasting the “farming and stockbreeding’' ])Co- 
ples of Eastern Europe, who were allegedly the most prepared 
for socialism, with the West European peoples, who had been 
corrupted by civilisation. Marx wrote: “The will^ not economic 
conditions, is the basis of his social revolution.” ^ 

Marx showed that behind the anarchist leader's loud talk about 
abolition of the state lay the higlily primitive ideals oi a future 
“anarchist society”, based on a “levelling off” of economic and 
cultural standards in the advanced and the backward countries. 
These ideals fully reflected Bakunin’s neglect of the role played 
by the development of the productive forces, the historical mis- 
sion of the working. class, its political power as an instrument of 
social change, and the importance of tlie proletarian j)arty. Marx 
wrote that Bakunin “has no idea of social revolution, know-? only 
its political phrases”. ^ 

Marx countered Bakunin’s views with profound ideas on the 
substance of the proletarian state. When the working class takes 
power, it is faced with the need to suppress the resistance of its 
class enemies and to destroy the old organisation of society. To 
substitute for the latter a “new social” organisation is the main 
task which arises before tlic working-class slate. Marx saw this 
state as the main instrument of social transformation in the pe- 
riod of transition from capitalism to communism, as the main 
force exerting an active influence on and accelerating objective, 
social processes. 

Marx also formulated much more clearly than in his earlier 
writings the question of the historically transient character of 
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the proletarian dictatorship, and of the social basis for the dis- 
appearance of the state as such. “As long as other classes, partic- 
ularly the capitalist class, still exist, as long as the proletariat 
fights against it (because when the proletariat comes to power 
its enemies and the old organisation of society have not yet dis- 
appeared), it must use coercive measures, consequently govern- 
mental measures; if it is still a class itself and if the economic 
conditions on which the class struggle and the existence of clas- 
ses rest have not yet disappeared and must be forcibly removed or 
changed, their process of change vrill be accelerated by force.” ^ 
Marx held that deep-going social change would create the pre- 
requisites for the disappearance of the state and pointed out that 
“when the class rule disappears there will be no state in the 
present political sense of the word”. ^ 

Marx also reached some important conclusions on the policy 
the proletariat would have to adopt on the peasant question once 
it took power. He formulated the proposition about an alliance be- 
tween the working class and the* peasantry not only as an indica- 
tion of the need to win the mass of peasants to the side of the 
proletarian state by taking efioctive measures in their interest. 
He supplemented this with highly fruitful ideas about involving 
the toiling peasantry in the socialist transformation of society, 
and about the methods to be used in carrying out the switcli from 
private peasant ownership to social ownership, from small-scale 
individual farming to large-scale collective farming. He stressed 
that any coercive, violent measures, artificially accelerating the 
])rocess, were unacceptable, and that the peasant should himself 
come to it “through economic means”. It was intolerable “to antag- 
onise him, for example, by proclaiming the abolition of the in- 
heritance right or of his property”. ^ 

The policy with respect to the peasantry has to bo flexible 
and take into account I lie specific social composition, traditions 
and customs of the rural population in the various countries. 
Where the capitalist tenant has ousted the peasant and the actual 
tiller of the soil has become lor all practical purposes a proletar- 
ian, the switch to socialist ownership can be effected much more 
quickly. But where the <mall peasant holding predominates, ex- 
cessive haste ill this matter can spoil everything and will be just 
as inap[)ropriatc as the measures proposed by the Rakuninists, 
which were in effect designed to bring about an even greater par- 
<‘elling of the land. 
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IDEOLOGICAL LEADERSHIP 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
WORKING-CLASS MOVEMENT 


After the International ceased its activity, Marx remained the 
ideological leader and teacher of the socialists. Without holding 
any official posts, he and Engels played a leading role in the 
working-class movement. Respect for Marx in working-class and 
socialist circles grew with their understanding of the need for a 
scientific approach to various aspects of the proletariat’s revolu- 
tionary struggle. As the leading workers shed their narrow doc- 
trinaire and practical approach, the product of the reformist 
ideology, they became increasingly convinced that the “working- 
class cause”, as the Italian Socialist Gnocchi-Viani wrote to En- 
gels on March 29, 1877, “is not an ecclesiastical dogma but a 
scientific theory”. ^ That is why, with every fresh success of the 
scientific socialist outlook, the name of the man who had given 
socialism its scientific grounding commanded ever greater authori- 
ty. Even his enemies, as an American journalist told Marx in 
1878, regarded him as the “head and front of socialism”. ^ 

“By theoretical and practical achievements,” wrote Engels, 
“Marx has gained for himself such a position that the best peo- 
ple in all the working-class movements in many countries have 
full confidence in him. At critical junctures they turn to him for 
advice and then usually find that his counsel is the best. . . . And 
it is upon this that Marx’s peculiar influence, so extremely impor- 
tant for the movement, reposes.” ^ 

Marx frequently met and had long talks with the socialists who 
came to London. Aihong his guests in that period were the Span- 
iard Jose Mesa (summer of 1875), the Danish socialist Louis 
Pio, who had set up the International’s sections in Denmark 
(autumn 1876), and the Russian revolutionary Pyotr Lavrov. Marx 
•carried on an extensive correspondence. He was asked for advice 
not only by the tried and tested leaders of the proletarian move- 
ment, but also by men who had only recently embarked on the 
path of revolutionary struggle. 

Among those with whom Marx and Engels corresponded regu- 
larly were the German Social-Democrats Bebel, Liebknccht, Brac- 
ke, Hepner, Geib, Eichhofi, Dietzgen, and Bios. Marx also corres- 
ponded with the French socialist Just Vernouillet. In early 1877, 
he established friendly relations with Gabriel Deville, a spokes- 
man for socialist student youth in France. The Gorman Social- 
Democrat Karl Hirsch, who lived mainly in Paris, carried on a 
lively correspondence both with Marx and with his daughter Elea- 
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nor. Marx received letters from Becker and a member of the In- 
ternational, Ferret, in Switzerland, Glaser de Willebrord in Bel- 
gium and Fio in Denmark. Leo Frankel, who in 1875 moved from 
London to Vienna and then on lo Budapest, sent Marx detailed 
reports of his activity in Austria-Hungary. Among those who 
kept Marx informed of their activities were his Russian and Fo- 
lish friends, Lopatin and Wroblcwski, and the Italian Bignami. 
Detailed reports about the situation in Russia came from Daniel- 
son. 

Apart from their close friend Sorge, Marx and Engels had 
many other correspondents in the U.S.A.. including Klings, Cu- 
no, Boltc, the Irishman MacDonnel and Eugene Dupont, who had 
gone to live in the United States. As the working-class move- 
ment developed, more people wrote lo Marx and Engels. 

Marx tried in every way to help ihe leaders of the working 
class spread the ideas of scientific! communism, and had con- 
stantly to deal with matters concerning new editions and transla- 
tions of Capital, the Manifesto of the Communist Party, and 
other works. There was an acute need for popular aids. Marx 
was well aware of the importance of a popular presentation of 
economic theory for the people. But he was just as exacting with 
the popularisers as with the translators of Capital. He was al- 
together dissatisfied with the resume of Volume One in a pam- 
phlet entitled Capital and Labour, which the German Social-Dem- 
ocrat Johann Most— subsequently an anarchist— put out at 
Chemnitz in 1873. Since no other popular account w^as available, 
Marx conceded to Liebknecht’s request and in August 1875 agreed 
to revise the })amphlet for a se<'ond edition. It defied any funda- 
mental improvement, but Marx did eliminate all the flagrant mis- 
takes and made a number of amendments and additions. In this 
corrected form the pamphlet was issued in 1876. 

Marx believed the education of the workers in a spirit of rev- 
olutionary tradition and reliance on the experience of the pro- 
letariat’s [)ast struggles lo be highly important, and in particular 
saw to it that tlio history of the International was presented in 
a truthful light. He was sharply critical of the writings about the 
International by bourgeois, reformist and anarchist authors, who 
distorted the historical truth. Thus, he said that a book by the 
Froudhonist Fribourg was “totally unreliable". ‘ 

He was especially incensed by deliberate distortions. In 1878 
he issued a sharp rebuttal in the progressive English press to 
George Howell, a liberal trade unionist and a former member of 
the General Council, who had published a grossly biased article 
about the International in the journal The Nineteenth Century. 
Howell’s inventions were due not to his ignorance, but to his hos- 
tile attitude to the truly revolutionary proletarian movement. 
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Marx pointed out that the attempts to discredit the revolutionary 
wing and to declare the idea of the proletariat’s international co- 
hesion to be incfiective fitted in with the outlook of the “labour 
leaders” who had been corrupted by the English bourgeoisie and 
who had developed the habit of “being but imitative of the man- 
ner of thought and style ‘natural’ to the English moneyed men 
of sated virtue and solvent morals”. ^ 

Marx was hoping to find someone who would write truthful 
history of the International, something he himself had no time 
to do, and he made a point of preserving the International’s doc- 
uments at his disposal as an important source for such a work. 

Marx considered it of prime importance for the participants 
in the working-class movement to learn the lessons of the Paris 
Commune, and believed that this could be promoted by the writ- 
ing of a true history of the Commune. Ho considered a book on 
the Commune by the former Communard Prosper-Olivicr Lissa- 
garay, published in Belgium in 187G, to be a very good one. When 
working on the first and subsequent editions, the author had made 
use of some of Marx’s observations. Marx warmly advised Bracke 
and other Social-Democrats to gel on with Ihc publication in Ger- 
man of “this work which is important for our Party and of inter- 
est to the whole German reading public”. ^ He helped to find 
a translator for it and checked the translation for the German 
edition of 1878. 

In this period Marx continued to devote much attention to 
educating the working class and the socialists of various coun- 
tries in a spirit of proletarian internationalism. In contrast to 
the bourgeois and reformist ideologists, who spoke of the collapse 
of the Internationah and the disintegration of the international 
working-class movement, Marx kept stressing that the Interna- 
tional had ceased to function only as a specific organisation, while 
the unification and strengthening of the workers’ solidarity in 
each country and in the international arena was inexorably ad- 
vancing. This was thanks to the mass of workers themselves, who 
were “in continuous, active, direct intercourse, cemented by ex- 
change of thought, mutual services, and common aspirations”. ^ 

Marx strove to have the socialists of various countries adopt 
and continue the International’s traditions of selfless and consis- 
tent support for the oppressed peoples’ struggle for freedom. He 
took part in an international meeting in London on January 23, 
1875, to mark the twelfth anniversary of the Polish insurrection 
of 1863-64. Among those who delivered speeches were Marx, Eng- 
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els, Fraiikel, Lissagaray and Lavrov. Marx’s speech was heard 
with exceptional attention, as he paid a tribute of profound re- 
spect to the Polish people — “a cosmopolitan soldier of the revolu- 
tion” — for the outstanding role its sons were playing in the in- 
ternational liberation movement and for their participation in 
the Paris Commune. The working class took a stand for Poland’s 
liberation because it opposed national oppression in principle, for 
such oppression retarded social development and slowed down the 
working people’s struggle for emancipation from the social bon- 
dage. Poland’s liberation would be a blow at the three despots — 
Russia, Prussia and Austria-Hungary— and would accelerate the 
movement for social emancipation throughout Europe. 

Marx thought it highly important for the socialists of various 
countries to establish contact with each other. However, he was 
wary of calls for socialist congresses to set up new international 
associations, for he realised that this was inopportune and imprac- 
ticable for the time being. He also feared that the very idea of 
founding a new International might be discredited by the in- 
trigues of the anarchists, who were seeking in this way to salvage 
their own international organisation, and also the acts of the re- 
formists, who were trying to take the initiative in setting up an 
international association. All this would make it much more dif- 
ficult to establish such an organisation when the need for it ac- 
tually arose. 

Accordingly, Marx was satisfied with the results of the inter- 
nal ional socialist congress hold at Ghent from September 9 to 15, 
1877, which Ihwarted an atlcmpt by the anarchist leaders, Guil- 
lauTiie and Kropotkin among them, to saddle the international so- 
cialist movement with Bakuninist principles. In spite of their 
resistance, the congress adopted a resolution on the need for 
workers to participate in political struggle and to set up proletar- 
ian parties. Even the anarchists’ former supporters, like the 
Belgian socialisls, would have nothing to do with them. Marx 
beli(?ved tliat the Ghent Congress, as he wrote to Sorge on Sep- 
tember 27, 1877, “has at least the merit that Guillaume & Co. 
were totally abandoned by their old allies. The Flemish workers 
were restrained with difficulty from giving the great Guillaume a 
drubbing”. ^ 

Although lie was sure ot the working-class movement’s future 
successes, Marx by no means idealised it or glossed over the dif- 
ficulties it faced in the various countries. He wrote bitterly about 
the Proudhonist and other utopian illusions which the French 
workers had not yet discarded, and the theoretical backw\ardness 
they were still to overcome. At the same time Marx saw the 
establishment of workers’ syndicates in France as a positive de- 
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velopment. In a letter to Sorge of August 4, 1874, he observed 
that although these were still largely under the influence of the 
bourgeois republicans and the co-operativists and took an extreme- 
ly narrow view of the tasks before the working-class move- 
ment, their emergence testified to tlie growing organisation of 
the French proletariat. The syndicalist movement opened up some 
prospects in the struggle for a mass working-class party in 
France. 

Then, too, the International’s revolutionary traditions were 
being continued in France with the support of socialist circles 
and Left-wing groups in the syndicates. There was evidence of 
strong gravitation towards Marxism among the best elements of 
the working-class movement. 

Marx pointed out that anarchist elements had driven the work- 
ing-class movement into an impasse in Italy, Spain and in some 
respects also in Belgium, but he believed this to be temporary, 
for the practical barrenness of anarchists' activity was bound to 
spread disillusion among the workers with their “super-social- 
ism”. ^ He expressed his satisfaction in a letter to Engels in March 
1877 over the statement issued by I he Lipper Italian Federation, 
repudiating “a real federal tic with the Bakuninist Italian 
groups”. 2 Similar processes w^ere under way in Spain and Bel- 
gium. 

Marx said that a certain decline in the working-class move- 
ment in England was due to the growing influence of reformism, 
whose main vehicles were the trade union leaders, the Liberal 
Party’s political ragtag and bobtail, who crawled to the bour- 
geoisie to secure their support in parliamentary election. If the 
industrial workers were to change to an independent class policy, 
they had first of all “to get rid of their ])resent leaders”. ^ 

Marx believed that what was hampering the development of 
the working-class movement in the U.S.A., apart from such ob- 
jective causes as the changing and multi-national composition 
of the working class, the strife between native and immigrant 
workers, and so on, was the dependence of a large section of the 
workers on bourgeois “professional politicians”. Sectarian ele 
ments, were also strong in the workers’ organisations and this pre- 
vented the launching of a struggle to win the support of the mass- 
es. However, the deepening class antagonisms were a powerful 
factor promoting the development of the proletarian movement. 
The great railroad strike of 1877, a flare-up of the class struggle, 
was characterised by Marx as the “first outbreak against the oli- 
garchy of associated capital which arose since the Civil War”. 
He stressed that the upswing in the strike movement in the 
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U.S.A. could well serve as a “starting point for the formation of 
a serious working-class party.” * 

The Neudorfl Constituent Congress held on April 5 and G, 
1874, to set up the Social-Democratic Workers’ Party in Austria- 
Hungary, was regarded by Marx as a great success for the work- 
ers, and he was especially pleased at the participation in the 
congress of representatives of the Czech proletariat, an indication 
that the Slav workers were beginning “to act together with the 
German workers”. ^ He saw as the most important task before the 
Social-Democrats the further international coliesion of the work- 
ing class in the various territories of the Hapsburg Empire, whose 
ruling classes based their policy on fanning national strife. 

Marx derived particular satisfaction from the development of 
the working-class movement in Germany, whoso Eisenach Party 
was the strongest and most organised national contingent of the 
international socialist movement. Us internationalist stand during 
the Franco-Prussian War and courageous defence of the Paris 
Commune had earned it respect among the workers of various 
countries, and it was almost generally recognised as the vanguard 
of the international j)roletariat. Lenin pointed out that from 1871 
and “for almost half a century the German working class was a 
model of socialist organisation for the whole world ^ 


TEACHER OF THE GERMAN SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS 

Marx and Engels attached prime importance [o the internation- 
al role of German Social-Democracy, making especially high 
demands on its leaders, closely watching that they followed the 
revolutionary line, and refusing to tolerate any deviations. They 
worked tirelessly to transform German Social-Democracy into an 
ideologically seasoned party of the masses. Marx gave it every 
support in its struggle against the Bismarck regime, police arbi- 
trary rule and militarism. He was mindful of I he difficult condi- 
tions in which the members of the Eisenach Party had to work 
and the constant persecutions to which they were subjected. In 
March 1872, the Party’s leaders. Rebel. Liebknecht and Hepner, 
were each sentenced by a Leipzig court to two years’ imprison- 
ment in a fortress. However, police reprisals merely helped the 
Social-Democrats to win greater prestige among the masses. Marx 
wrote: “In Germany, Bismarck is working for us.’' ^ 

Marx praised the organisational work of the German workers’ 
party, its activity in the trade unions, and its effort to start party 
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publications. It enjoyed considerable success in Lhc Reichstag 
elections of 1874, winning six seats, with Rebel and Liebknocht 
among the deputies elected. There was warm approval in London 
of the skilful use the Eisenachers made of the Reichstag rostrum 
to expose Bismarck’s policies and spread revolutionary socialist 
ideas. 

Marx derived great satisfaction from the important assistance 
whicli Engels gave in that period to the leaders of the Eisenach 
Party. Engels’ publicistic writings in the VoLksstaat, his work 
The Housing Question (aimed against the German Proudhonisl 
Miilberger), his series of articles entitled The Bakuninists at 
Woi'k and Emigrant Literature, his preface to the third edition 
of The Peasant War in Germany and others, expressed the two 
men's common views. 

In that period, Marx did not write as often in the Party press 
as Engels did but he, too, took advantage of the re-edition of his 
old works to write a preface or an afterword so as to draw I he 
atlenlion of his German associalos to questions wliich bore un- 
])ortantly on the Parly. Thus, in view of the atmosphere of police 
reprisals in Germany, he found it appropriate lo reprint in llu‘ 
Voiksstaat in Oclober-December 1874, and I hen as a separate 
pamphlet in early 1875, his Revelations Concerning the Coni 
miinist Trial In Cologne and wrote an afterword to the lallcr, 
t)ointing out lhat as in Prussia in 1852, at the lime of the Cologne 
Trial, so in Bismarck’s Germany, the political police had “iinli- 
miled sway”. ^ He said it was ridiculous for Bismarck and hi< 
henchmen to try to “wipe out the workers’ party”, and no ainoiinl 
of effort by the reactionaries could sto]) the advent of the socialist 
revolution. “Society >vill never find its equilibrium until it stalls 
to rotate round the sun of labour.” ^ 

While sincerely rejoicing in the successes of the German work- 
ing-class movement, Marx did not shut his eyes to its negative as- 
pects. The Eisenach Programme still had traces of Lassallean 
views. A section of former Lassalleans who had joined the Eise- 
nach Party had not yet quite abandoned their admiration for Ijas- 
salle's person and ideas. Not all the Social-Democratic loaders 
realised the importance of the struggle to overcome the survivals 
of Lassalleanism in the minds of the Gorman workers. This in- 
duced Marx and Engels to raise the question with Rebel and 
Liebknecht in 1873. In his reply, Bobel admitted that the “cull 
of Lassalle must be eradicated root and branch”, ^ and in fact 
proposed that Marx himself should undertake a critique of Las- 
salle's works. He wrote to Engels: “Marx’s scientific authority 
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in the economic sphere is so incontestable that the effect of such 
a work would be colossal.” ^ 

The Party loaders’ inadequate theoretical training occasional- 
ly prevented them from realising the vulgar and anti-revolu- 
tionary nature of statements by various petty-bourgeois writers 
who claimed to be socialists, and such writings now and again 
got into the Party press. On August 4, 1874, Marx wrote to Sor- 
ge: “You must have noticed that from time to time the Volksstaal 
contains half-baked philistine fantasies. This rubbish comes from 
schoolmasters, doctors and students. Engels has given Liebknecht 
a dressing down, something he seems to need from time to time." ^ 

The attempts to overcome the split within the German work- 
ing-class movement focussed aticntfon on the question of keep- 
ing the Party’s ideological principles pure. The strength of the 
working class vis-a-vis the bourgeoisie and the .Junkers was be- 
ing dissipated because of the existence of two rival political orga- 
nisations: the Social-Democratic Workers’ Party and the Lassal- 
lean General Association of German Workers. The main political 
differences belwecm them over the ways of unifying Germany 
had lost their ])ractical significance after the formation of the 
German Reich in 1871. There was a growing urge for unity among 
the rank-and-file members of both organisations. 

Marx and iMigels were clearly aware of the damage this split 
was doing to the German working class, but they said on many 
occasions that true unity could be achieved only on a con- 
sistent ideological basis, which meant recognition of the prin- 
ciples of scientific communism. They believed that condemnation 
of the retrograde Lassalleaii dogmas was a necessary condition 
for unification. Because this would take time, Marx and Engels 
advised their associates in Germany not to display excessive haste 
over organisational unification, but to take real steps towards 
unity of action. They feared that a merger of the Eisenach Party 
and the J^assallean Association carried out without due ideolog- 
ical and political ])reparation would strengthen the o[iportiinist 
dements in the Party, 1ow(t its idecdogical level, and do more 
harm than good. They held that an all-round strengthening of the 
Social-Democratic Workers’ Party and expansion of its ties with 
the masses was the main way to unity, for this would compel 
the Lassalleans to accept the necessary terms. 

Initially, the German Social-Democratic leaders abided by these 
recommendations. The Party's (Coburg Congress in July 1874 
endorsed, thanks mainly to Liebknecht’s effort and in spite of 
calls for instant unification, a line providing, on the one hand, 
for practical co-ojieration with the Lassallean organisation, and 
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on the other, cautioning against any merger on the basis of a 
haphazard mixture of Lassallean dogmas and the Party’s Pro- 
gramme and Rules. The congress formulated this line as fol- 
lows: “Unity but not unification.” 

Liebknecht was unable to keep to this line, however, and in 
the course of his negotiations with the Lassalleans he began to 
put through unification at any price, having decided that its ad- 
vantages would compensate for any concessions. In February 
1875, Liebknecht, Bernstein and other leaders agreed to a com- 
promise with the Lassalleans on key points of the Programme. 

The draft unification programme was published in the Party 
press on March 7, 1875, and as soon as Marx and Engels read 
it they realised that the Eisenachers were making a big mistake 
threatening grave consequences for the Party. The draft meant a 
surrender to the opportunist trend, a step back as compared with 
the Eisenach Programme of 1869, which itself had been far from 
perfect. Describing the Programme in its final, somewhat amended 
version, Engels subsequently wrote that it was an eclectic compi- 
lation consisting of “1) Lassallean catchwords and slogans, which 
could not be accepted on any terms ... 2) a series of vulgar dem- 
ocratic demands formulated in the spirit and sytle of the Peo- 
ple’s Party; 3) a number of ostensibly communist propositions, 
mostly borrowed from the Manifesto, but so reworded that a clos- 
er look shows them to be nothing but atrocious nonsense”. * 

Marx and Engels strove to induce the Eisenach leaders to cor- 
rect their mistake. In a letter to Bebel of March 18-28, 1875, Eng- 
els criticised the draft Programme, notably, the inclusion of the 
Lassallean dogmas on the “iron law of wages” and on “state aid 
to producers’ associations”, the vulgar view of the state, the ignor- 
ing of the international duties of the workers’ party. He reso- 
lutely condemned the readiness of Liebknecht and the other Party 
leaders to sacrifice the basic interests of the working-class move- 
ment for the sake of unification. He warned that uiiificalion on 
the wrong terms could not be stable and could not ensure true 
Party unity. It would inevitably give rise to contradictions and 
dissent, and play into the hands of those who were corrupting 
the Party. 

There was considerable dissatisfaction with the draft Programme 
among the Party membership as well. In his letters, Bracke 
declared that it was unsuitable even as a basis for discussion 
because it defied improvement. On May 10, 1875, he wrote to 
Marx: “The only way to get out of this morass is by leaving it 
altogether.” ^ Bebel had been in prison during the negotiations 
with the Lassalleans and was released only on April 1, 1875. He 
too expressed dissatisfaction with the draft Programme, but nei- 
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ther he nor Bracke had enough determination to take a stand 
against the majority of Party leadership. 

Marx thoroughly prepared his critical remarks on the draft 
Programme. When completed, they wore sent with a letter dated 
May 5, 1875, to Bracke in Germany, who was to pass them on to 
Geib, Auer, Bcbel and Liebknecht. The remarks subsequently 
came to be known as the Critique of the Gotha Programme, 
Marx’s letter contained important ideas on how to overcome the 
split in the working-class movement. Unity, he wrote, is of great 
benefit to the working class, but it should not be secured at the 
price of concessions on ideological principles. “Every step of real 
movement is more important tlian a dozen programmes. If, there- 
fore, it was not possible-'-and Ihc conditions of the lime did not 
permit it— to go beyond the Eisenacih Programme, one should 
simply have concluded an agreement for action against the com- 
mon enemy. But by drawing up a programme of principles (in- 
stead of postponing this until I he way has been prepared for it 
by a considerable period of common activity) one sets up before 
the whole world landmarks by which it measures the level of the 
Party movement.” * 

In his letter, Marx brought out the central idea that compro- 
mise on ideological matters is intolerable, but added that tactical 
agreements and even temporary political concessions are possible 
and advisable. Marx, Lenin emphasised, ''sharply condemns eclec- 
ticism in the formulation of principles. If you must unite, Marx 
wrote to the Party leaders, then enter into agreements to satisfy 
the practical aims of the movement, but do not allow any bargain- 
ing over principles, do not make theoretical ‘concessions' ^ 

The warnings issued by Marx and Engels did not have the ne- 
cessary effect on those wlm organised the unification congress 
held at Gotha from May 22 to 27, 1875, which proclaimed the 
establishment of a United Socialist Workers' Party of Germany. 
Only a few of the remarks on the draft programme which came in 
from London w ere fully reckoned with, and the Congress approved 
it without essential amendments. It is true that one important ad- 
dition— that on the recognition of the international character of 
the working-class movement and the consequent international 
duties of the German party— w’^as introduced in accordance with 
the remarks made by Marx and Engels. On the whole, the Gotha 
Programme marked a departure from the scientific programme 
and tactical principles of the proletarian movement. At first, Marx 
and Engels intended to publicly dissociate themselves from the 
document, but subsequently decided not to do so in view of the fact 
that it was curiously interpreted both by friends and enemies. In 
a letter to Bracke on October 11, 1875, Engels wrote: ‘‘The work- 
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ers, the bourgeois and the petty-bourgeois read into it that which 

should have becu in it but is not This has enabled us to say 

nothing about the Programme.” ‘ Marx and Engels also took into 
account the positive aspect that the split within the German work- 
ing-class movement had been healed. 

The German Social-Democratic leaders failed to see the theo- 
retical importance of the Critique of the Gotha Programme, and 
it was publislied, on Engels’ initiative and thanks to his efforts, 
only in 1891, when the programme came up for review. 


CRITIQUE OF THE GOTHA PROGRAMME 

This is a most important programme document of scientific 
communism, in which Marx once again displayed his remarkable 
power of scientific prediction and his capacity' lo see not only the 
general line of future social development, but also the many con- 
crete ways along which it was to run. He gives a penetrating 
analysis of utopian socialism, and formulates his own ideas about 
the period of transition from ca])italism to socialism, the role and 
evolution of the proletarian state, and the two phases of commun- 
ist society. 

The full meaning of this work by Marx was revealed later, 
when the working class was faced with the immediate prospect 
of a socialist revolution and the practical tasks of transforming 
society. In the autumn of 1917, on the eve of the October Social- 
ist Revolution in Russia, Lenin wrote: “The polemical part of 
this remarkable work, which contains a criticism of Lassallean- 
ism, has, so to speak, overshadowed its positive part, namely, the 
analysis of the connection between the development of commu- 
nism and the withering away of the state.” ^ 

Marx gave a general critique of the mistakes in the Gotha 
Programme, in a sense summing up his polemics with petty- 
bourgeois socialist theories. Above all he revealed their common 
methodological flaw: the failure to understand the crucial role of 
social production, and the urge to base the critique of the existing 
system and the planning of a future society on the distribution 
of material value. Marx wrote: “Vulgar socialism (and from it 
in turn a section of the democracy) has taken over from the 
bourgeois economists the consideration and treatment of distribu- 
tion as independent of the mode of production and hence the 
presentation of socialism as turning principally on distribution.” ^ 

Marx gave an exhaustive description of Lassalleanism as an op- 
portunist petty-bourgeois trend, and his attack on Lassalle's dog- 
mas was aimed in general against the opportunist trends in Ger- 
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man Social-Democracy, of which these dogmas were an ideological 
source. 

Marx showed that Lassalle’s famous “iron law of wages” thesis 
was theoretically untenable and reactionary in practice. This law 
declared that it was fundamentally impossible for the workers to 
secure an improvement of their working conditions, and was a vul- 
gar attempt to explain the social antagonisms of capitalist society 
by the “eternal laws of population”, whose growth, Lassalle in- 
sisted as Malthus had, inevitably reduced the level of wages. This 
dogma obscured the capitalists’ exploitation of the Avorkers, dis- 
armed the latter, and suggested to them the false conclusions that 
it was futile to mount organised resistance to capitalist oppres- 
sion, to set up trade unions and stage strikes. Marx said that 
another big mistake in the Programme w^as the Lassallean de- 
mand for assistance to producers’ co-operative societies f)n the 
part of the existing state, wdiich w’as ])resented as a peat efiil 
means of achieving socialism. 

Marx resolutely condemned the Lassallean assertion tli<»t in 
relation to the working class all the other classes constituted 
''only one reactionary mass'\ an idea which denied the importance 
of an alliance between the working class and the peasantry. 
In Marx’s opinion this also accounted for the fact that the Pro- 
gramme said nothing about fighting the. big landowners, for this 
was in line with Lassalle’s profoundly erroneous idea of an al- 
liance between the working class, the Junkerdom and the Prus- 
sian monarchy against the bourgeoisie. Marx branded as especial- 
ly harmful the narrow Lassallean nationalism, which also left its 
mark on the draft Programme, for the latter said nothing about 
the inlernalioiial character of the working-class movement. This 
mistake was only partially corrected in the final text of the Pro- 
gramme. 

lint perhaps its greatest failing in Marx’s eyes wms the neglect 
of the principles of proleUrian internationalism. Recognition of 
Ihe fact that the proletariat w^as primarily to organise itself as 
a class at liome, and that “its own country [was] the immediate 
arena of its struggle”, did not in any sense justify neglect of one 
of the main conditions for the proletariat’s emancipation: inter- 
national proletarian solidarity, the unity and cohesion of the work- 
ing class of various countries. ^ 

Marx directed his main criticism at the Programme’s distortion 
of the question of the ways in which the working class w^is to 
be emancipated, of the role of the state. He rejected most vigor- 
ously the idea of a people’s state in a society divided into hos- 
tile classes, and the very concept of the supra-class nature of the 
state. The Programme’s vulgar-democratic utopian statements 
about the “free basis of the state”, and its moderate political de- 
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mands— -it did not even contain a demand for a democratic re- 
public-created the illusion that the German Empire or any other 
modern bourgeois state could be made genuinely free and popular 
and used as an instrument for democratic and even socialist 
change. Marx was quite clear as to the source of this highly vul- 
gar and unscientific view of the state. He wrote that the Gotha 
Programme was “tainted through and through by the Lassallean 
sect’s servile belief in the state, or, what is no better, by a demo- 
cratic belief in miracles, or rather it is a compromise between 
these two kinds of belief in miracles, both equally remote from 
socialism'’. ^ 

Marx showed that the bourgeois state was by its very nature 
hostile to the proletariat and elaborated the theoretical proposi- 
tions on the proletarian state, once again connecting the need to 
set up a working-class state with the vast revolutionary social 
transformations it would have to carry out so as to move on from 
capitalism to a new social system free from class antagonisms. 
Moreover, the proletariat would exercise state leadership of this 
gigantic work of transformation, for the state of the transition 
period “can be nothing but the revolutionary dictatorship of the 
proletariat'', ^ 

Lenin said that this thesis of Marx’s was something of a sum- 
ming-up of his whole revolutionary doctrine of the state and 
the socialist revolution. ^ Commenting on this idea, Lenin stressed 
that proletarian dictatorship can by no means be reduced to the 
use of revolutionary coercion against the resisting exploiting clas- 
ses, but consists above all in diverse organisational and economic 
activities to lay the foundations of a society without exploiters, in 
gradually overcoming the power of inertia, customs and morals 
of the old society, and in re-educating the petty-bourgeois mass 
and the working class itself in a socialist spirit. “That is why 
Marx spoke of an entire period of transition from capitalism to 
socialism.’' ^ 

Marx’s formulation of his doctrine of the future communist 
society is an exceptionally important contribution to revolution- 
ary theory, for in it he generalised his earlier scientific conclu- 
sions and supplemented them with new ones, as he applied his 
theory of development “to the forthcoming collapse of capitalism 
and to the future development of future communism”. ® I^enin 
noted Marx's strictly scientific approach in defining the substance 
of communism and its socio-economic principles. “There is no 
trace of an attempt on Marx’s part to make up a utopia, to in- 
dulge in idle guess-work about what cannot be known. Marx 
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treated the question of communism in the same way as a natural- 
ist would treat tlie question of the development of, say, a new 
biological variety, once he knew that it had originated in such 
and su(di a way and was changing in such and such a definite di- 
rection.’' ' 

A most important aspect of Marx’s view of the problems of 
lommimism -a highly developed social system based on social 
ownership of the means and instruments of production — is that 
lie saw it as a develo|)iiig social formation, whose emergence and 
growth are governed by definite objective laws. Everything Marx 
said showed that there can be no instant communism, that it 
cannot be introduced by decree. Communist society is the outcome 
of deep-going revolutionary change, which calls for definite con- 
ditions and considerable lime. Communist society itself has to 
pass through two phases: tlie lower, at which a social order is 
established, “usually called socialism, but termed by Marx the 
first phase of communism’’, ^ and the higher, communism in the 
proper sense of the word. The transition from capitalism to the first 
phase of roinmunist society and then to the second, higher phase, 
should lie gradual, constituting a great process of transformation 
embracing the sphere of production and relations of production, 
the distribution of material wealth, and men’s politics, thinking 
and morals. However, Marx drew a distinction between the 
changes to be effected during the transition from bourgeois society 
to the lower jihase of communism, and those to be carried out 
during the transition to the higher phase. In the first instance, 
it is a society which "emerges from capitalist society; which is 
tlius in ''\erv respect, economically, morally and intellectually, 
still stampi'd’ with the birthmarks of the old society from whose 
womb it emerges’’. ® At the subsequent stage, communist society 
develops in its advance to the higher phase ‘ on its own founda- 
tions”. The task, therefore, is to develop and improve these foun- 
dations ill every way, to ensure a growth of material production 
and culture, which will make it possible finally to eradicate the 
•birthmarks ' of capitalism and to apply cominnuist principles 
in every sphere of life. 

Marx showed the main distinguishing features of the two phases 
of communist society. In I lie first phase, private ownership ol 
the means of production anti exploitation will be eliminated, but 
the members of society will not all enjoy the same material 
standards. To each according to his work will be the principle 
in satisfying the requirements of those who work, and in distri- 
buting materia] wealth among them. But since men differ in 
their natural endowments, capacity for work, and so on, and 


‘ Ibid. 

2 Ibid., p. 465. „ , , 
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since other distinctions (farnHy status, etc.) are bound to re- 
main, the “equal right” to receive a product in accordance with 
the input of socially necessary labour will not ensure genuine 
equality in these conditions. This actual inequality in distribu- 
tion— Marx called it, “the narrow horizon of bourgeois law” — 
can be overcome only through a powerful development of the 
productive forces yielding an abundance of material and spiritual 
values and making it possible to proceed to a new and more per- 
fect system of distribution. 

Marx refuted the vulgar views of the petty-bourgeois social- 
ists, including the Lassalleans, that in socialist society every 
member was to receive “undiminished proceeds of labour”, “the 
total product of labour”. Marx said it had been a gross error to 
insert this Lassallean proposition into the Gotha Programme, and 
showed that even under communism the aggregate social product 
cannot go entirely into individual consumption. First and fore- 
most this product must provide the funds to compensate for the 
means of production used up in the process of production, and 
to ensure extended reproduction. A reserve fund also must be 
set up for the eventuality of natural disasters, for insurance, etc. 
But even that part of the product which is earmarked for con- 
sumption can be distributed between the individuals only after 
a deduction of funds to cover the cost of administration, to provide 
for the disabled, and finally to meet the collective requirements 
of the members of society (education, public health, etc.). Where- 
as the part allocated for administration will gradually decrease 
with the development of the new society, the part of the product 
earmarked for social consumption will grow steadily. 

Marx predicted that radical changes in men’s material standard 
of living, in their working conditions and in their thinking will 
occur at the higher phase of communist society. Work will become 
a prime human need and a source of creative joy. The flourish- 
ing productive forces and universal abundance will make it pos- 
sible to satisfy fully the diverse material and spiritual require- 
ments of the members of society. This makes it quite obvious 
that Marx never envisaged communist society as based on ascetic 
principles, general restrictions, and the levelling of individuals 
and their requirements. Under communism, man will live in plen- 
ty and be released from material cares for ever. Every member 
of society will have an opportunity for all-round development. 

“In a higher phase of communist society, after the enslaving 
subordination of the individual to the division of labour, and there- 
with also the antithesis between mental and physical labour, has 
vanished; after labour has become not only a means of life but 
life’s prime want; after the productive forces have also increased 
with the all-round development of the individual, and all the 
springs of co-operative wealth flow more abundantly— only then 
can the narrow horizon of bourgeois law be crossed in its entirety 
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and society inscribe on ils banners: From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs!” * 

Marx also dealt with the evolution which the proletarian state 
will undergo in the transition to communist society. He saw the 
proletarian dictatorship as a form of state in the transition period, 
the length of which will depend on the time needed for the rev- 
olutionary transformation of capitalist society into a communist 
one. In the most general terms, he dealt with the problem of 

what would happen to the state in the subsequent period. He 

wrote about “the future state system of communist society” and 
drew a distinction between it and the proletarian dictatorship, ad- 
ding that with the establishment of the communist system the 

state will undergo “transformations” but that some of its social 

functions, “analogous to present state functions”, will remain. “ 

These statements make it clear that Ihe witliering away of the 
state in the future communist society was not seen by Marx as 
the mere disappearance of every form of stale on the day after 
the victory of the new social s^^stem. He insisted on a scientific 
approach to this question, but did not himself have the facts at 
his disposal to produce an answer to it. Even then, Marx realised 
that at this stage the process will be one of gradual transforma- 
tion of the old stale system into new forms of social administra- 
tion, in accordance with the changing social conditions and re- 
(juirements of society. 

Marx’s brilliant scientitic prediction concerning the future com- 
munist society and ils two phases was an invaluable contribution 
to the development of the theory of scientific communism. 


HEI.PING TO WRITE ANTI DVHRING 

The inadmissible theoretical concessions to the Lassalleans 
contained in the Gotha Programme created within the Socialist 
Workers’ Party of Germany an atmosphere of conciliation in re- 
spect to non-proletarian, petty-bourgeois ideology. In a letter to 
Sorge in October 1877, Marx observed: “The compromise with the 
Lassalleans has led to a compromise with other halfway elements 
too.” ^ Among a section of Ihe Party membership, above all civil 
servants, office employees, vvriters, students, and other bourgeois 
intellectuals, there was growing evidence of enthusiasm for di- 
verse petty-bourgeois utopias and fashionable bourgeois philosoph- 
ical and economic theories, an urge to combine these eclectical- 
ly with Marxism, and now and again to set them up in its stead 
altogether. All of this was a source of alarm to Marx and Engels. 


* Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, p. 19. 

2 Ibid., p. 26. 

3 Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 290. 
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One instance of these ideological vacillations was the acceptanc(' 
by a sizable part of the educated top section of the Party of 
the views propounded by Eugen Duhring, a German vulgar philos- 
opher and economist. An assistant professor at Berlin Univer- 
sity, Diihring claimed in his lectures and numerous writings, 
which virtually flooded the book market from 1869 onwards, to 
be the architect of a new “universal science”. He advertised his 
views as the peak of human knowledge, arrogantly declaring all 
earlier philosophy, political economy and socialist doctrines lo be 
invalid. His attacks on Marxism were especially impertinent and 
vulgar. His above-mentioned review of Volume One of Capital 
in late 1867, in which he tried to ascribe various mistakes to the 
author, was still couched in more or loss moderate tones, but his 
subsequent writings — the second edition of A Critical History of 
Political Economy and Socialism (published in November 1874), 
A Course of Philosophy As a Strictly Scientific Outlook and the 
Origin of Life (1875) — contained gross attacks on all the compo- 
nent parts of Marx’s doctrine. In place of Marxism, Duhring sug 
gested an eclectic mixture of doctrines of primitive mechanistic 
materialism, idealistic and evolutionist views of society, produced 
by bourgeois positivist sociologists, and petty-bourgeois socialist 
ideas. 

This attempt to revive social utopias at a time when scientific 
communism had already struck dee]) root in the working-class 
movement was highly retrograde. Marx wrote that utopian social- 
ism in its Diihringian form could be nothing but “sully, stale, and 
basically reactionary”. ^ Meanwhile, Diihring’s followers among 
the German Social-Democrats strove to enshrine Diihringianism 
as the official doctrine of the German working-class movement. 
Misled by Bernstein’s ecstatic comments, Bebel published a fa- 
vourable comment on Duhring in the Volksstaat in March 1874. 
Liebknecht assured Engels that Duhring, even if a muddled think- 
er, was “totally honest and resolutely on our side”. ^ 

However, under the influence of Marx and Engels, the Party 
leaders soon realised the need to rebuff Diihringianism as a trend 
which presented a threat to the theoretical and ideological prin- 
ciples of the working-class movement. In August 1874, Bios wrote 
to Engels: “You are quite right about Duhring.” ^ Liebknecht 
also admitted that the spread of Diihring’s ideas in the Party was 
a serious hazard. Bracke and Dietzgen also wrote to Marx and 
Engels about the need for a public critique of Diihring’s ideas. 

At first, Marx and Engels did not consider it necessary to en- 
gage in polemics with this, generally speaking, mediocre petty- 
bourgeois socialist. But the fact that his ideas spread widely 


‘ Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 291. 
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among Ihe Gorman Social-Democrats, especially after the merger 
with the Lassallcaiis, made them reconsider the question of tak- 
ing a public stand against Diihring. There was no one in the 
Party itself with enough theoretical grounding to join battle with 
the “universal systematiser”. Moreover, Licbknecht vacillated, 
now urging Engels to send in articles criticising Diihring’s ideas, 
now printing, under the pressure of Diihring’s followers, extracts 
from Diihring’s works in Ihe Volksstaat. 

All of this made Engels decide to attack Diihring. From Jan- 
uary 3, 1877 to July 7, 1878, he published in the Vorwdrts 
(started in October 1876), tlie new organ of the Socialist Work- 
ers’ Party of Germany, a long series of critical articles. Some 
parts of this work were also published as pamphlets, and in 1878 
a book was issued entitled Herr Eugen Diihring' s Revolution in 
Science. Philosophy. Political Economy. Socialism, or Anti-Diih- 
ring for short. 

With brilliant wit, youthful ])olemical fervour and the skill of 
a highly experienced ideological fighter, Engels revealed the full 
poverty and banality of Diihring's pseudo-novel views. He showed 
that these vulgar views were in absurd contradiction to the 
author’s claims to be absolutely infallible, and to his arrogantly 
nihilistic attitude to all preceding knowledge. Engels also took 
the occasion to expound the basic content of the three component 
parts of Ihc Marxist theory. Lenin said that Anti-Diihring “ana- 
lysed highly important problems in the domain of philosophy, 
natural science and the social sciences’'. ^ Engels' encyclopaedic 
work set out in popular terms the achievements of Marxist think- 
ing and reflected Engels’ own creative contribution to the devel- 
opment of Marxism, especially in the philosophical generalisation 
of material from natural science, history and military science. 

Marx did his utmost to help produce this outstanding book. 
Earlier, on May 25, 1876, ho wrote to Engels: “My view is that 
wc can ‘take issue vis-a-vis these gentlemen' only by ruthless 
criticism of Diiliring. " ^ Marx was fully informed of Engels’ plans 
and helped him in every possible way. Thus, he reread Owen's 
writings, drew up a bibliographical list of his works, and in a 
letter to Engels of August 8. 1877, ijidicated which of them were 
most important for i riticisii g Diihring’s distortions of the history 
of socialist thought. He also helped Engels to find olher material. 

Marx took a hand in writing the second part entitled “Political 
Economy”, making a critical analysis of Duhring’s view of the 
history of economic theories. By early March 1877, he had sent 
Engels the relevant material, supplementing it in August with 
an analysis of the physiocrat Quesnay’s Tableau cconomique. 
All this went to make up Chapter X of Part II, entitled “From 

’ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 2, p. 25. 
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the Critical History". Upon receiving the first part of the chapter, 
Engels MTote to his friend; “Many thanks for all your work on 
the ‘Critical History’. This is more than I need to make short 
shrift of the fellow in this sphere as well,” ' 

The chapter written by Marx accorded strictly with the general 
scheme of the whole work, which was to thwart Diihring’s at- 
tempts to minimise the importance of scientific communism and 
the achievements of its ideological predecessors. In contrast to 
Diihring, Marx gave a scientific assessment of the contribution 
made to economic thought by representatives of the classical 
school of political economy, from Petty and Boisguillebert to 
Ricardo. Marx showed that, while slighting the classics, Oiihring 
himself plagiarised from the theories of their minor followers and 
vulgarisers, among them the German List and the American Ca- 
rey. At the same time, Marx showed the limitations of bourgeois 
economic science. He also exposed Diihring’s attempts to distort 
Marxist political economy by identifying it with totally alien pet- 
ty-bourgeois and bourgeois doctrines. 

The publication of Anti-Duhring promoted the ideological 
growth of German Social-Democracy and the spread of Marxism 
in other countries. It helped working-class readers to overcome 
the influence of non-proletarian trends and to learn the principles 
<»f Marxist philosophy, political economy and scientific communism. 


Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 34, S. 37. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


THE STRUGGLE TO ESTABLISH AND STRENGTHEN 
PROLETARIAN PARTIES. MARX 
AND REVOLUTIONARY RUSSIA 

What Marx created as a man of science, 
as a champion of the working class, does 
not require either wrought-iron monuments 
or fiery speeches. It is not bronze or gran-- 
lie monuments that speak of Marx's deeds, 
but the countless ranks of workers in all 
parts of the globe who follow Marx's immor- 
tal battle-cry: ''Workers of the World, 
Unite!" 

F. A. Sorge 


THEORETICAL RESEARCHES 
OF THE I.AST FEW YEARS 


In the last few years (tf his life, despite failing health, Marx 
remained a truly devoted scholar. In old age, he retained his 
youthful enthusiasm for science and his unquenchable passion 
for new books, which lie covered with notes and underlining, 
turning them into “his slaves’’, as he put it. 

Marx’s scientific interests continued to be wide-ranging, with 
Capital as his central concern in this period as well. As he worked 
on the unfinished sections he sought to study the new econom- 
ic and political phenomena of capitalism and to take account of 
the most recent achievements in the related areas of the social 
and the natural sciences. The requirements of the growing work- 
ing-class movement also induced him to keep abreast of political 
and ideological developments. 

Marx had already clarified for himself the theoretical content 
of most problems in Volume Tw’o and Volume Three of Capital, 
but his conscientiousness as a scholar knew no bounds. Engels 
wrote that a mere enumeration of the manuscripts written by 
Marx testified to the “strict self-criticism with which he endeav- 
oured to elaborate his great economic discoveries to the point of 
utmost completion before he published them”. * It was in this 
period (hat Marx again turned to the reproduction and circula- 
tion of the aggregate social capital. He made a thorough study 
of the latest works on commerce, finance, banking and agrarian 
relations. 

When analysing the problems of Volume One of Capital, Marx 
concentrated on England, the classic country of industrial capital- 
ism, but in his new studies for Volume Two and Volume Three 

' Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. II, p. 2. 
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he was increasingly concerned with the economic development of 
Russia and the U.S.A. 

There are over 120 titles in Marx’s list entitled “Russian books 
on my shelf”, which he compiled in 1881, but even this does not 
include all the sources he used in his work. Among those who 
actively helped Marx to collect books for his Russian library were 
Nikolai Danielson, Pyotr Lavrov, Nikolai Sieber, Illarion 
Kaufmann, Nikolai Kablukov, Minna Gorbunova, and Vera Zasu- 
lich. Among the sources he studied were various documentary 
and statistical works, including Zemstvo statistics and collections 
of articles published in Russia after 1861. Marx also read works 
by Russian historians and scientists on general history, political 
economy and sociology, prominent among which wore the scien- 
tific and publicistic writings of Russian revolutionary d(‘mocrats. 
notably those of Chernyshevsky. 

Marx devoted exceptional attention to agrarian relations in 
Russia, and the intensity of his studies in this field can be seen 
from his entries in four notebooks running to over -10 printed 
sheets, from the various volumes of the Transactions of the Tax 
Commission. Ho obtained much information from the Military 
Statistical Review and from various special publications. Thus, 
in the autumn of 1882, he read a work by the prominent Russian 
scientist and Narodnik publicist, Alexander Engelhardt, entitled 
From the Countryside, in which he made numerous notes. That 
these studies were connected with his formulation of theoretical 
economic questions will be seen from the following note whiclj 
he made during a study of other writings by Engelhardt: "Situa- 
tion in Russia. Labour, formation of the bourgeoisie, capital, rent 
(with Russia as £fn example) .” ‘ Subsequently, in a preface to 
Volume Three of Capital, Engels wrote: “Owing to the variety of 
forms both of landownership and of exploitation of agricultural 
producers in Russia, this country was to play the same role in 
the part dealing with land rent that England played in Book 
I in connection with industrial wage-labour. He was unfortunate- 
ly denied the opportunity of carrying out this plan.” ^ 

Marx also obtained a considerable amount of material on the 
American economy and social structure from various collections 
of statistics and documents published by Federal and State agen- 
cies, which were sent to him by Sorge, Harney and other friends 
in the U.S.A., and articles from American and British periodicals. 
As a result, he assembled important information on the rapid 
development of industry, the settlement of the West, the state 
of the farms, working conditions, labour immigration, etc. In his 
extracts, he remarked on the formation of large joint-stock com- 
panies, and the rise of financial and industrial magnates like 


' Central Party Archives of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism. 
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Vanderbilt, Gould and Rockefeller. In an outline which he drew 
up at the end of 1878 on the plunder of public lands by joint- 
stock companies, he pointed out that a number of multimillion- 
aires had made their fortunes by speculating in real estate. As an 
example he quoted the “railway baron” James Joy, who had 
established control over thousands of small homesteaders in Ihe 
West and had become their “master and king”. * 

Marx also followed the economic situation in Western Europe, 
the consequences of the 1873 crisis and the agrarian crisis. In 
the spring of 1877, making extracts from a book by Rudolph 
Meyer, entitled Political Jobbers and Corruption in Germany, he 
summed up his view of recent economic developments in Ger- 
many as follows; "^Industrial production and large-scale commerce 
have become increasingly dependent on the banks, on the big cap- 
italists ^ In 1880, he advised Paul Lafargue, who was studying 
French banking to pay special attenlion to the “export of capital”. 
In his “Notes and Extracts on the Distribution of Landed Prop- 
erty in France”, he remarked on the extensive ruination of the 
French peasantry. 

Marx kept in touch with new developments in economic think- 
ing, and was confirmed in his view that bourgeois political econ- 
omy was being vulgarised on an ever-growing scale and in in- 
creasingly diverse forms. This was also reflected in the so-called 
“Katheder-Socialist” writings by bourgeois economists, who were 
aware of the widespread interest of the masses in socialism and 
sought to present their apology of capitalism in socialist colours. 
In 1877, Marx said that the future society depicted in a pamphlet 
entitled The Quintessence of Socialism by Albert Schaffle, a lead- 
ing spokesman of this trend, was “an ideal realm of good-natured 
potty bourgeois”. ^ 

Between mid-1879 and November 1880, Marx wrote detailed 
critical comments on Volume One of a Manual of Political Econ- 
omy by Adolph Wagner, a German professor. Taking this work 
as an example, he revealed the defects of the entire Katheder- 
Socialist trend and Wagner’s predecessor, Karl Rodbertus-Jaget- 
zow, a junker-bourgeois economist and a theorist of “slate social- 
ism”. Marx stressed, among other things, that Wagner and other 
exponents of the “social-legal concept” adopted a vulgar idealis- 
tic approach to the main problems of the national economy, and 
sought to substitute a simple description of economic phenomena 
for an analysis of economic laws, and to present these phenome- 
na as reflecting the evolution of legal and moral norms. Thus, 
referring to Wagner's view of the origin and development of ex- 
change, Marx made tliis ironical remark: “Here our obscurantist 

' (".enlral Party Archives of the Institute of Marxism-honinism. 
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{uir obscurus) puls everything upside down. According to him, 
law came first, and was then followed by exchange;” * Wagner 
and his learned colleagues took the straightforward evolutionary 
approach, denying the role of revolutions, seeking to present the 
capitalist system as something immutable, and reducing the solu- 
tion of the social question to the elimination of various abuses, 
to a reform of the tax system, social security for workers, and 
so on. 

Like Rodbertus, Wagner and the other Katheder-Socialists 
maintained that the bourgeois state had a special social mission. 
Marx observed that Wagner’s admiration for the state caused him 
slavishly to extol Bismarck’s police-bureaucratic Reich and even 
to justify the continued existence of junker landed estates. Marx 
said that Wagner and his associates “still had one foot in the old 
dung” and contemptuously called them “serfs” of the existing 
state. ^ 

Marx showed that Wagner took a vulgar view of the principal 
categories of political economy. In a spirit “traditional for Ger- 
man professors” he confused use-value and value, and apologet- 
ically presented profit as a “constituent” element of value. Marx 
also pointed out the dishonest methods used by bourgeois apol- 
ogists like Wagner in “criticising” his economic doctrine, and 
ascribing to him various absurdities and views he did not hold. 

In this period, Marx’s work in elaborating his political econo- 
my was closely connected with his studies in the natural sci- 
ences. In considering the problems of rent, he felt obliged to master 
the latest advances in agronomy, and this induced him to go 
deeply into the relevant branches of chemistry, agro-chemistry, 
biology, geology and. other sciences. In 1875, he wrote a sum- 
mary of Engelhardt’s Chemical Principles of Agriculture, and in 
1878 reread James Johnston’s Catechism of Agricultural Che- 
mistry and Geology. He also extended his knowledge of organic 
chemistry. In 1882, he thoroughly read a textbook on chemistry 
by Roscoe and Schorlemmer, and a book on the latest theories in 
chemistry by Julius Meyer. He wrote out numerous extracts from 
books on geology and mineralogy (including the works of the 
English geologists Joseph Jukes and Grant Allen) and on the 
physiology of plants, animals and man (the works of Matthias 
Schleiden, Johannes Ranke and others). He took a great interest 
in the attempts to find ways of wedding chemistry and biology, 
notably, the experiments by the German scientist, Moritz Traube, 
to synthesise the cell. 

In the early 1880s, Marx read a work by the French engineer, 
Edouard Hospitalier, on the results of an international electrical 
congress in Paris in September 1881 which discussed the use of 
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electricity in various fields. On November 2, 1882, he wrote En- 
gels about the remarkable prospects opened up by the invention 
of the Frenchman, Marcel Deprez, who had demonstrated a long- 
distance electric transmission line at the Munich Electro-Tech- 
nical Exposition of 1882. 

Marx warmly welcomed scientific discoveries of direct benefit 
to mankind, which promoted the development of technology and 
production and helped to improve living conditions. Engels wrote: 
“However great the joy with which he welcomed a new discovery 
in some theoretical science whose practical application perhaps it 
was as yet quite impossible to envisage, he experienced quite 
another kind of joy when the discovery involved immediate rev- 
olutionary changes in industry, and in historical development in 
general.” ' 

In this period, higher mathematics occupied special place in 
Marx's studies. His interest in the mathematical sciences sprang 
from his economic research, which frequently required complex 
calculations. In Marx’s notebooks containing preparatory material, 
which he compiled at various periods, especially from 1858 on- 
wards, we find many entries reflecting his studies in the history 
of mathematics, commercial arithmetic, analytical geometry and 
algebra. Earlier on, Marx developed the habit of devoting his 
leisure hours to the solution of mathematical problems, includ- 
ing problems of higher mathematics. 

He had begun to study mathematics for applied, ancillary pur- 
poses, but he soon advanced to independent research in this 
branch of knowledge. This was largely due to the fact tliat there 
were many points of contact between mathematics, philosophy 
and dialectical logic, to which Marx attached primary impor- 
tance. His mathematical research coincided with the decisive stage 
of Engels’ work on Dialectics of Nature, a dialectico-materialist 
generalisation of data provided by the natural sciences. Accord- 
ingly, his manuscripts of the early 1880s — “On the Concept of 
the Derived Function’’ and “On the Differential” — are marked 
“For the General” (Engels’ nickname) and “For Fred”. 

Marx studied the classical writers on the mathematical sciences 
— Descartes, Leibniz, Newton, Euler and Maclaurin — and nu- 
merous university textbooks on mathematical analysis and higher 
algebra. On the basis of tnis material, he produced a cycle of 
works comprising the two above-mentioned manuscripts on differ- 
ential calculus, and also preparatory versions and additions to 
them, a number of rough drafts of treatises on the history of dif- 
ferential calculus and fragments containing an analysis of Tay- 
lor’s and Maclaurin’s theorems, Lagrange’s theory of derived 
functions, and so on. Marx must have been hoping to assemble 
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these various drafts into a coherent work, but he did not succeed 
in putting the finishing touches to his mathematical manuscripts. 

In these works, Marx sought to bring out the dialectical con- 
nection between the basic concepts and methods of differential 
calculus and elementary algebra and gave these concepts a dia- 
lectical interpretation. When dealing with the history of mathe- 
matical science, Marx explained the role played by Newton, Leib- 
niz, Euler, d’Alembert and Lagrange in producing and develop- 
ing differential calculus. He stressed that only the higher, truly 
dialectical stage in the development of scientific thinking can 
lead to an adequate view of the essence of the phenomena being 
studied. 

Engels found Marx’s first few works on mathematics iiighly 
original and congratulated his friend warmly in a letter dated 
August 18, 1881. After Marx’s death, Engels intended to publish 
his mathematical writings, but a host of other important tasks 
prevented him from doing so. 

Marx’s Mathematical Manuscripts provide yet another example 
of his highly diverse scientific interests. Lafargue had good 
reason to say that “his brain was like a man-of-war in port under 
steam, ready to launch into any sphere of thought’’. ‘ Marx’s 
study, with its many bookcases, was like a captain’s bridge from 
which he charted the course in the sea of Imman knowledge, to 
which he made such an invaluable contribution. 


STUDIES IN WORLD HISTORY 


Marx’s studies in ^vorld history figured iiromiuently among his 
scientific pursuits, and his interests in this field were very wide- 
ranging. 

His historical research was sometimes closely interwoven with 
his work on the problems of Volume Two and Volume Tliree of 
Capital, reflecting his intention to formulate a tlioory of political 
economy in the broad sense of the word, and to bring out the 
economic regularities of the pre-capitalist formations as well. 
Sometimes it was independent of Capital. For Marx the important 
thing was to comprehend the latest advances in historical science 
for the purpose of deepening and developing the materialist view 
of the historical process as a whole. 

In considering agrarian relations and the formation of rent, 
Marx made a comprehensive study of the origins and develop- 
ment of landed property among the various peoples. In the 1870s, 
this led him to a new. stage in the study of communal landowuer- 
ship, as a form antecedent to private property. Earlier on, the 
facts he assembled about the countries of the East showed that 

' Reminiscences of Marx and Engels, p. 77. 
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closed social organisms, like the village commune, had exceptional 
resilience and stability. Among some ancient peoples, this was 
the basic unit in the system of production relations of the type 
which, in an introduction to A Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy (1859), Marx designated as the Asiatic mode 
of production. He believed that this type of production relations 
had been maintained in the countries of the East even in the 
Middle Ages. The existence of the despotic states of the ancient 
and medieval East depended on the exploitation of such isolated 
microcosms (Marx called the village commune a ''localised micro- 
cosm^''), * 

Marx’s profound study of the history of communal landowner- 
ship not only in Asia but also in Europe, Africa and America 
confirmed him in his conviction that the commune was a univer- 
sal social form. He gleaned extensive information on this subject 
from the writings of the outstanding German scientist Georg 
Maurer, which he had read in the late 1860s. In 1876, Marx made 
detailed summaries of his works, among them Introduction to 
the History of the Mark, Household and Urban Systems, and A 
History of the Mark System in Germany, He also reread these 
books in 1881. 

Marx obtained a great deal of material about communal land- 
ownership from other German, English, Italian and Spanish 
writings, including tliose of Hannsen, Maine, Green, Jacini and 
Cardonas. He attached much scientific importance to a book by 
his Russian friend, Kovalevsky entitled Communal Landowner- 
ship, and the Causes, Course and Consequences of Its Disintegra- 
tion, wliich he received from the author upon its publication in 
1879. It described the communal system among the North- Amer- 
ican Indians and the natives of the Spanish colonics in the West 
Indies, and I he peoples of India and Algeria. He supplemented 
his earlier knowledge of the Indian community from a book by 
John Phears, The Aryan Villages in India and Ceylon, which was 
published in 1880. Earlier, Marx had read a study, in a French 
special publucation, on customary law among the Southern Slavs 
by the outstanding scholar Valtasar Bogisic, and the work on 
the Southern Slav household commune (zadruga) by Ognieslav 
Utiesenovic. 

The communal system in Russia figured prominently in Marx’s 
researches. Apart from his extracts from a book by a Prussian 
official. August von Haxlhausen, entitled On the Rural System 
in Russia, and from a work on the subject by the French bour- 
geois historian, Leroy-Beaulieu, Marx also made copious notes 
on the writings, of Russian scholars, among them Sokolovsky, 
Vasilchikov, Belyayev, Koshelyov, Semyonov, Chicherin and Ge- 
rye. His views on this subject were considerably influenced by 
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his extensive knowledge of the. Russian commune and its histor- 
ical evolution, together with his study of the history of communal 
landownership in other countries. He set out these views in three 
drafts of a letter to the Russian revolutionary, Vera Zasulich, and 
gave a concise statement of them in the final version of the let- 
ter dated March 8, 1881 (of which the draft and the fair copy 
are intact). 

Marx regarded the commune as one of the most ancient social 
institutions, a product of primitive social relations resting on 
consanguinity and common ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. As primitive society disintegrated, the commune underwent 
considerable transformation: it evolved from a tribal into a ter- 
ritorial institution, its members going over to individual cultiva- 
tion of land and private ownership of houses and livestock. How- 
ever, communal ownership of land remained, subject to periodical 
re-allotment between the individual households. Communal lands 
continued to be used collectively. The subsequent evolution of 
the commune among the different peoples depended on differences 
of “historical environments”, as Marx put it. * Two historical ten- 
dencies were inherent in the commune itself: one led to strength- 
ening the private ownership principle and eroding the com- 
mune itself, the other to preserving the collective principle, which 
made the commune a viable organism capable of surviving in 
one form or another in the feudal epoch and remaining intact in 
the economically backward countries even in the capitalist eporh. 

Marx maintained that the future of the commune in roiintries 
where it still existed, Russia above all, depended largely on the 
prospects for non-capitalist development. He believed the latter 
to be quite possible^ in principle, while emphasising that the ne- 
cessary condition for it was a victory of the socialist revolution 
in the advanced capitalist countries. In that event, given favour- 
able domestic conditions and the release of the commune from 
oppression by a despotic state and semi-feudal exploitation — 
which in Russia could be achieved only through a popular rev- 
olution — the surviving communal forms could be a starting point 
for socialist transformations. Given such a course of social de- 
velopment, the commune could escape the destruction inevitable 
under capitalism and could, on the basis of the new productive 
forces already generated by bourgeois society, be restructured 
into a form for co-operative labour, and so obtain “a new lease 
of life”. * 

Marx’s study of the history of communal landownership con- 
fronted him with the need to clarify the specific features of an- 
cient society itself. In the 1840s, when they began working out 
the principles of historical materialism, Marx and Engels formed 
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a definite view of primitive society as a classless system without 
private property or state power. In the course of their subsequent 
research, they were confirmed in these views, as they discovered 
various features in the customs of the ancient peoples, notably 
the Celts in Ireland and Wales, and the Germanic tribes, which 
could be explained only by the hypothesis that the earliest form 
of society had been a primitive communist one. 

However, this hypothesis could be turned into a scientifically 
grounded theory only on the strength of new discoveries in ar- 
chaeology, palaeontology, anthropology and ethnography. By the 
1870s, considerable advance had been made in all these fields. 
A scientific classification had been made of ancient stone tools, 
and Neanderthal man, an ancestor of modern man, had been dis- 
covered. The fundamentals of scientific anthropogenesis had been 
laid by Charles Darwin’s The Descent of Man, which appeared 
in 1871. Darwin’s conclusions were creatively elaborated by En- 
gels in his article “The Part Played by Labour in the Transition 
from Ape to Man”. 

In 1877, the American ethnographer Lewis Henry Morgan, 
published his Ancient Society, which proved, on the basis of long 
years of research into ancient customs, mainly those of North- 
American tribes, that the social unit of primitive society w^as the 
tribe, and that marital relations took the form of group marriage, 
or various forms of polygamy, as reflected in the archaic systems 
of kinship. Morgan confirmed the hypothesis of the Swiss anthro- 
pologist, Johann Bachofen, that women’s predominant status in 
primitive tribes sprang from matrilineal descent under group 
marriage. He put Bachofen’s theory of matriarchy, as set out in 
his book Das Mutterrecht (1861), into the context of his theory 
of the tribal organisation of ancient society, proving that the pa- 
triarchal system had been historically preceded by a matriarchal 
one. 

While official scientific opinion in Europe, and to some extent 
in the U.S.A., was virtually ignoring Morgan’s discoveries, Marx 
and Engels considered liis book an outstanding scientific event, 
providing fresh concrete evidence of the correctness of their own 
materialist view of history. 

Marx decided to write a special work on Morgan’s discovery, 
made a detailed summary of Ancient Society (apparently in late 
1880 and early 1881) and did a thorough study of the available 
literature on the history of primitive culture. 

The summary shows that Marx adopted a creative approach to 
Morgan’s conclusions, and that he intended to expound them in 
the light of his own studies of pre-capitalist formations. Marx’s 
critical remarks, which Engels subsequently used in The Origin 
of the Family, Private Property and the State (1884), show that 
he by no means agreed with everything in this work by Morgan 
who was a spontaneous materialist. Marx rearranged the mate- 
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rial, in order lo present the evolution in social institutions in the 
right order: Morgan examined the emergence of private property 
after the emergence of the state, and Marx, the other way round. 
He corrected some of Morgan’s views, such as his assertion that 
in the primitive epoch man had already “an absolute control 
over production of food'\ ‘ Now and again, on the basis of Mor- 
gan’s fads, Marx made broader generalisations. Commenting on 
Morgan’s idea that the evolution of the family entailed changes 
in the system of kinship, lie stressed that this was an expression 
of Ihe general law that secondary, superstructural phenomena de- 
pend on primary, basis phenomena. “This applies exactly to po- 
litical, religious, juridical and philosophical systems in general.” ^ 

Marx went much deeper than Morgan into the ideological causes 
behind the distorted view of many bourgeois scientists 
(among them George Grote and Theodor Mommsen) on the 
nature of tribal relations, and their idealistic attempts, for instance, 
to explain these relations in terms of the specific features of 
ancient religions, or to derive them from mythology. Marx stressed 
that this was due to the limitations of the bourgeois outlook, 
and frequently to conservative political views. Referring to the 
modernised presentation ol* the power of military commanders 
in Homer's Greece, Marx wrote: “The European savants, most 
of tliem born servants of princes, represent the basileus as a mon- 
arch in the modern sense. The Yankee republican Morgan ob- 
jects to this.” ^ 

Marx rated other works on primitive history, such as tliose by 
Maine, Lubbock, Tylor, well below Morgan’s book, although hi,' 
did find some useful facts in them as well. lie made a partic- 
ularly large numbjBr of critical remarks on Maine’s Lectures on 
the Early History of Institutions, and rejected the scheme, ac- 
cepted l)y the author and current among bourgeois sociologists, 
according to which the patriarchal family, the family commune, 
antedated the tribe as the initial social form. “It is exactly the 
other way round”, ^ said Marx. While Maine accepted the exis- 
tence of communal property in the earliest period, he saw it in 
the light of bourgeois individualism, depicting the commune as 
the embodiment of the coercion of the individual. Marx regarded 
this attempt by Maine to present contemporary bourgeois society 
as a haven of personal freedom, in contrast to the communal way 
of life, as a typical specimen of bourgeois apologetics and hypoc 
risy. He also sharply criticised Maine’s attempt to present slate 
power as an independent and eternal social institution. The stall' 
appears at a stage in the social development when society finds 


^ Marx-Engels Archives, Vol. IX, p. 4. 
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itself split into hostile classes, and as an instrument of definite 
class interests. “Just as its emergence is possible only at a given 
stage of social development, so it disappears again as soon as 
society attains a stage which it has not yet reached.” ‘ 

When reading John Lubbock's The Origin of Civilisation and 
the Primitive Condition of Man, Marx noted the author’s rational 
ideas on group marriage and matriarchy, and also his highly vague 
ideas about the social organisation of early society. His con- 
clusion was: “Consequently, Lubbock knows nothing about its 
basis — the gens.'' ^ 

Marx’s studios of early history lielped to give depth to his 
theory of social development and to back up historical material- 
ism with fresh dal a. Marx also found confirmation of his ideas 
in other fields of historical research. 

He devoted much attention to the history of liberation move- 
ments and the struggle of the oppressed peoples. Using a book 
by Karl Riiclier eiilitled Risings of Enslaved Workers (1874), 
lie compiled a chronological table of early slave uprisings in An- 
cient Rome. From a work by the Russian historian Nikolai Kosto- 
marov, Stenka Razin's Mutiny, he made notes on the history of 
the peasant movement in 17th-cenlury Russia. Summarising Gi- 
110 Capponi’s History of the Florentine Republic, Marx dealt spe- 
cially with the Florentine wool carders' (ciompi) riot in 1378, 
as one of the first revolutionary aclions by the industrial pre- 
jnoletariat in history. 

Marx was invariably drawn to the history of the French Rev- 
olulion. In 1879, he read a hook by Ihe Russian historian Niko- 
lai Kareyev, entitled The Peasantry and the Peasant Question 
in France in the Last Quarter of the 18th Century, on which he 
commented very favourably in a letter to Kovalevsky. His co- 
pious extracts from the book by tlie French democrat historian, 
Georges Avenel, Revolutionary Mondays (1875) likewise showed 
Marx's strong interest in the social and political processes in 
France during the revolution, her international relations, tlie his- 
tory of the fight against counter-revolutionary plots, the Vendee 
rising, the struggle of trends within the revolutionary camp itself, 
and the democratic-revolutionary, egalitarian and socialist ideas 
which emerged in the years of the revolution. 

The colonial rivalry between the capitalist states to seize still 
unpartitionod territories induced Marx to devote more and more 
time to the history and liberation movements of the colonial 
peoples. 

In 1880 and 1881, he resumed his study of agrarian relations 
in Ireland, Britain's first colony, and a year earlier had read Wil- 
liam Carlcton’s realistic account of the plight of the Irish peas- 
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ants. The writings of radical publicists and other material sug- 
gested that no change for the better had taken place in the con- 
dition of the Indian working people either. Concerning the colo- 
nial plunder of the Indian people and its grave consequences— the- 
terrible poverty of the inhabitants, the recurring famines on a 
scale “not yet suspected in Europe”— and the steady exlractiom 
of vast wealth from the country by the colonialists, Marx wrote 
to Danielson on February 19, 1881: “This is a bleeding process.,, 
with a vengeance!” ^ 

Marx took a fresh look at India’s history. From 1879 to 1881 
he drew up on the basis of material taken from a number of 
books his extensive Notes on Indian History, covering severaf. 
centuries, from the Moslem conquest and the establishment of the 
empire of the Great Moguls to the suppression of the national 
liberation uprising by the British in 1859. This work is sliot 
through with an impassioned protest against colonial oppression.. 
Marx wrathfully condemned the colonialists— “the British 
‘brutes’ ” ^ — and also the traitors among the Indian aristocracy who- 
worked hand in glove with them. He remarked on the great sco[)e 
of the national liberation uprising of 1857-59 and showed the 
causes of its defeat. 

Marx studied the history of Dutch and British colonial rule iih 
Indonesia, the penetration of Europeans and Americans into Ja- 
pan in the mid-19th century and works on China. In his extracts 
in the autumn of 1882 from Mulhall’s “Egyptian Finance”, which, 
appeared in the Contemporary Review for October of that year,, 
he noted a new feature of colonial policy, namely, the growing 
role of joint-stock companies in the seizure and plundering of 
economically backward countries. The establishment of control 
over Egypt’s finances, and its enslavement by the European banks 
paved the way for the armed invasion by Britain and France. 
In a letter to his daughter Eleanor on January 9, 1883, Marx said, 
that the British colonial conquest of Egypt was the most igno- 
minious of all the acts of aggrandisement. 

Towards the close of his life, Marx made an effort to, as it 
were, summarise his historical knowledge and reproduce a gen- 
eral picture of the historical development of all countries in a syn- 
chronic sequence. He realised his plan only in part and mainly 
in respect of the history of Europe and some Asian and African 
peoples (the Arabs, Mongols, Turks, and Khwarizmians), but 
even this work contains an amazing wealth of facts. From the 
end of 1881 to the end of 1882, he filled four large notebooks 
with entries on world history, covering events from Lite early' 
first century B. C. up to the mid-17th century. When Engels sort- 
ed out Marx’s papefs after his death he called this work the Chron- 
ological Notes, 

* Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 317. 

* Marx, Notes on Indian History, Moscow, 1960, p. 89. 



Marx’s main source was Schlosser’s nine-volume Universal His- 
tory, For some periods he used Carlo Botta’s History of the Ital- 
ian People^ the radical William Gobbett’s A History of the Pro- 
testant 'Reformation' in England^ David Hume’s Short History 
of England, Niccolo Machiavelli’s History of Florence, Nikolai 
Karamzin’s History of the Russian State, and Comte de Segur’s 
History of Russia and of Peter the Great, In addition to his ex- 
tracts, Marx also made a summary of John Richard Green’s His- 
tory of the English People. In assessing events and personalities, 
Marx was highly independent of his sources, and his notes did 
not merely reproduce the facts from the works he was studying, 
but expressed his own view of the various historical events. 

In his Chronological Notes, Marx concentrated on political 
events, but now and again he went to their social and class roots. 
His exposition shows history not as a casual kaleidoscope of 
facts but as a law-governed chain of events, reflecting the gen- 
eral trend of the historical process and its specific features in the 
various countries. On the whole, this is a picture of the history 
of feudal society from the emergence of feudal relations to the 
epoch of the disintegration of feudalism, absolute monarchies 
and early bourgeois revolutions. 

The Chronological Notes provide fresh evidence that Marx saw 
history ai^ a living process abounding in dramatic situations, in 
which the general laws operate not as fatal levelling forces, but 
as forces which make their way through a thousand fortuitous 
events and aberrations, manifesting themselves differently in dif- 
ferent conditions. 

Marx loathed the feigned impartiality with which bourgeois his- 
torians so frequently tried to cover up their vindication of I lie 
policies of the ruling classes. His manuscript abounds in wrathful 
epithets against the oppressors and invaders, power-thirsty feudal 
lords, crowned despots, self-seeking popes and bishops, and reli- 
gious farm tics and obscurantists. Thus, he called the crusaders 
who plundered the countries of the East, "'crusading blockheads ', 
the German Prince Heinrich der Lowe, who organised the con- 
quest of the Slav lands, a “perfidious and savage sloven”, the 
knights of the Livonian Order, savage conquerors of the Baltic 
peoples, who also invaded the Russian lands, “scoundrels” and 
"knight-curs", and the mercenary lansquenets of the 15lh and 
16th centuries, “international piratical riff-raff”. * Marx’s sharp 
words reflected his attitude to the exploiters, but he never over- 
simplified history or presented it in black and white. He was also 
adept at observing the contradictory features and the progressive 
aspects of the policies of various statesmen. Thus, in the policy 
of the French King Louis XI, “who got on with the townsfolk 
and with the peasants, and was cruel and perfidious only with re- 
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spect to the higher aristocracy”, * Marx discerned the progressive 
centralising role of the royal power during the rise of national 
states. He took the same approach to the “great Machiavellian”, 
Ivan III. 

Marx had great sympathy for popular resistance to feudal op- 
pression. His extracts record all the facts characterising the class 
struggle in the feudal epoch. He remarked on the deepening of 
the class conflicts in the European countries beginning in the 
14th century: “In France and England . . . civil wars between the 
big feudal lords and the knighthood, uprisings by townsfolk 
against the big feudals and the knights, and the wild fury of the 
lower classes of the people groaning under unrestrained oppres- 
sion". * Marx dealt in detail with the peasant uprising in Italy 
under the leadership of Fra Dolcino, the French Jacquerie, the 
uprisings led by Wat Tyler and Jack Cade in England, the Hus- 
site movement in Bohemia, the great peasant war of 1524-25 in 
Germany, and the bourgeois revolution of 1566-1609 in the Nether- 
lands. He did not ignore the weaknesses of the peasant move- 
ments, their ideological backwardness and political short-sighted- 
ness, but he invariably stressed that despite their defeats the 
peasant uprisings always dealt the heaviest blows at the feudal 
system. 

Marx saw the struggle of the peoples against foreign invaders 
as a highly progressive factor. His extracts show his admiration 
for the French peasant girl, Joan of Arc, who rallied popular 
resistance to the English invasion during the Hundred Years’ 
War. He made special mention of the importance for the Russian 
people’s liberation from the Tartar yoke of the defeats sustained 
by the Tartars from the Moscow Grand Prince Dmitry Donskoi 
by the Vozha in 1378 and on “the broad field at Kulikovo" in 
1380.® 

The Chronological Notes as a whole are a reflection of Marx’s 
extensive work on the problems of world history. 


STRUGGLE TO SET UP PROLETARIAN PARTIES 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

To the end of his days, Marx constantly combined scientific 
research with practical guidance of the working-class movement. 
Engels stressed: “The struggle for the emancipation of the class 
of wage-labourers from the fetters of the present capitalistic system 
of economic production was his real element. And no more active 
combatant than he ever existed.” ^ 

• Marx-Engels Archives, Vol. VI, p. 387. 
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In the last years of Marx’s life, the task of establishing pro- 
letarian parties in the countries of Europe and America was in- 
creasingly coming to the fore within the working-class movement. 
Until the mid-1870, only two organised working-class parties — 
the Social-Democrats in Germany and in Austria-Hungary — were 
active in the historical arena, but in the following years the for- 
mation of party organisations in the individual countries was ac- 
celerated. 

A workers’ congress in Marseilles in October 1879 set up the 
French Workers’ Party, which rose to prominence in the inter- 
national working-class movement. The Socialist Party of Belgium 
emerged in 1879. In neighbouring Holland, a former pastor, Fer- 
dinand Domela Nieuwenhuis, began to publish a socialist news- 
paper, Recht uoor Allen, in 1879. In 1882 the General Nether- 
lands Social-Democratic Union was set up with his active parti- 
cipation. Earlier, in 1876, the Social-Democratic Union had 
emerged in Denmark, and in 1881 a committee for the spread of 
socialism in Sweden was set up at Malmo. Former leaders of the 
International played a prominent part in establisjiing these orga- 
nisations. 

The activity of Mesa, Iglesias and other Spanish socialists led 
to the founding of the Spanish Socialist Workers’ Party in Mad- 
rid in 1879. The men who had earlier set up the Portuguese sec- 
tion of the International made efforts, as early as 1875, to found 
a Socialist Party in Portugal. At the end of 1877, a Social-De- 
mocratic Party was set up in Switzerland, but it proved to be 
unstable because it had a very mixed membership. 

In Italy, where anarchism had struck especially deep roots in 
the working-class movement, the formation of the Socialist Par- 
ty encountered much difficulty, but the leading elements of the 
working class and the revolutionary intelligentsia, united in the 
Upper Italian Federation (founded in 1876) and the Revolution- 
ary-Socialist Party of Romagna (founded in 1881), overcame 
the anarchist dogmas and came out in favour of participating in 
the political struggle. 

The tendency towards the establishment of independent nation- 
al parties was also evident in the non-Austrian lands of the 
Hapsburg Empire. The Czechoslavonic Social-Democratic Party 
arose in 1878. Thanks largely to the activity of Frankel, the 
foundation of the General Workers’ Party of Hungary was for- 
malised in 1880. 

Marxism spread its influence to the East. In 1878, leaders of 
the Polish revolutionary movement (among them Ludwik Wa- 
rynski) drew up the socialist Warsaw Programme, and the first 
Polish socialist party — Proletariat — emerged in 1882. 

This period saw a gradual transition from Narodism to Marx- 
ism in the Russian revolutionary movement. The founders of 
the early workers’ associations in Russia — the Workers’ Union 
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of South Russia (1875) and the Northern Union of Russian 
Workers (1878) -had sought to assimilate the experience of the 
West-European working-class movement. The men who set up 
these early workers’ organisations— Yevgeny Zaslavsky, Viktor 
Obnorsky and Slepaii Khalturin— were moved by the ideas of 
the International, and had read the works of Marx. In the early 
1880s, the prerequisites also emerged for the formation of the 
first Russian Marxist organisation, the Emancipation of Labour 
group. 

Socialist organisations began to emerge on the American con- 
tinent. At a congress in Philadelphia in 1876, various socialist 
groups joined to form the Workingmen’s Party. French and Ger- 
man emigrants, members of the International, among them Rai- 
mond Vilmart, a participant in the Paris Commune, who knew 
Marx and was a friend of Lafargue, played a major part in 
spreading socialist ideas in Argentina, Uruguay and Chile. A 
revolutionary propaganda society. La Vanguardia, was set up in 
Argentina in 1879, and in 1878 a Socialist Party in Mexico. 

The emergence of socialist parties and organisations every- 
where testified to the correctness of the course which Marx and 
Engels had mapped out when still working in the International. 
But the emergent parties needed ideological and organisational 
consolidation. Their leaders, frequently former bourgeois demo- 
crats, were not always consistent Marxists, while some programmes 
(like those in the Netherlands, Denmark and Sweden) repeated 
the Lassallean mistakes of the Gotha Programme. Sectarian 
tendencies within the leadership often hampered the establishment 
of strong lies with the masses. 

Ahead lay a long and stifi struggle for the revolutionary edu- 
cation and training of the emergent workers’ parties. 

As leaders of the international proletarian movement, Marx 
and Engels helped the socialists of all the countries, and strove 
constantly to ensure that their activities were co-ordinated on an 
international scale. Shortly before Marx’s death, Engels wrote: 
“We lay stress upon this special status of ours as repre- 
sentatives of international socialism.” * In view of the specific 
features of socialist activity in the various countries, the two 
men made great efforts to channel it into the mainstream of in- 
ternational struggle for socialism, and to strengthen and develop 
the international unity of the working class in other forms. Lenin 
wrote that with the dissolution of the International, “the unify- 
ing role of Marx and Engels did not cease. On the contrary, it 
may be said that their importance as the spiritual leaders of 
the working-class movement grew continuously, because the move- 
ment itself grew uninterruptedly”. ^ 

* Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 337. 
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Marx taught the socialists to pursue a consistent revolutionary 
policy and make a sober assessment of given situations. He reso- 
lutely opposed pipe-dreaming, the substitution of abstract and 
groundless discussion and reasoning for actual revolutionary 
work. He warned against regarding scientific communism as a 
sum-total of ready-made recipes which were applicable in any 
circumstances, and stressed that concrete socialist policy “dep- 
ends of course entirely on the given historical conditions in which 
one has to act.” ^ 

While doing his utmost to promote the development of inter- 
Tialional ties between representatives of the socialist movement, 
Marx continued to believe that it was still premature— before the 
socialist parties were firmly on their feet in the individual coun- 
tries — to establish another international organisation of the pro- 
letariat. He wrote to Nieuwenhuis: “It is my conviction that the 
critical juncture for a new International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion has not yet arrived.” ^ 

The truth of this was realised by the delegates at a socialist 
congress in 1881, the last international congress of socialists in 
Marx's lifetime. It was held in the Swiss town of Chur in the 
first half of October and was attended by socialists from twelve 
countries, including Russia (Pavel Axelrod). The congress did 
not even consider the question of founding an international social- 
ist association, and the debate and the decisions showed that, for 
-all the immaturity they revealed on some issues, the true repre- 
senlalives of the international working-class movement took a 
firm stand for scientific communism. After the congress, Becker 
wrote to Engels that this had been “an international party con- 
gress, free from any socialist doctrinaire, anarchist, sectarian and 
other inventors of the happiness of mankind.” ^ 

Marx saw the struggle against the aggressive foreign policy of 
the ruling classes and the threat of war as one of the most impor- 
tant international tasks facing the socialist parties. On Septem- 
ber 12, 1880, he wrote to Danielson: “I hope there will be no 
general war in Europe. Though, ultimately, it could not check, 
but would rather intensify, the social, I mean thereby the eco- 
nomical, development, it would certainly produce a useless ex- 
haust of forces for some longer or shorter interval.” ^ Marx re- 
.garded resistance to militarism as an important tradition of the 
International whicli had to be developed in every possible way. 


* Marx and Kngols, Selected Correspondence, p. 318. 
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AGAINST BISMARCK’S ANTI-SOCIALIST LAW. 
CRITIQUE OF OPPORTUNISM 


By 1878 there was evidence of a sharp shift Lo the right in tlie 
policy of the ruling circles of Ihc German Reich, which was caused 
primarily by the ruling classes’ fear of growing Social-Demo- 
cratic influence, and also by the aims of the landowner and big 
bourgeoisie bloc who wanted their government to pursue a pol- 
icy of active straggle to acquire foreign markets through pro- 
tectionist tariffs, colonial conquest and expansion. To meet the 
costs involved in the attainment of these goals and to cover the 
ever-growing military expenditure, it was necessary to increase 
taxes, and that is precisely what Bismarck decided to do. Whereas 
earlier on, he had hoped for an alliance with tlie national liberals, 
now he turned to Right-wing forces, with whose support he hoped 
to strengthen the despotic militarist regime, suppress the work- 
ing-class and democratic movement and intimidate the liberal 
opposition. 

Bismarck and his supporters prepared to slrike the main blow 
at the Socialist Workers’ Party, which they rightly regarded as 
the main obstacle to his new economic and political course. Tn 
their fight against the workers’ party, the ruling circles made use 
of two attempts to assassinate Emperor Wilhelm T: on May It, 
1878, he was fired at by Max Hddel, an unemployed tin-smith, 
and on June 2 of the same year, he was gravely wounded by Karl 
Nobiling, a former student of the Agricultural Academy and an 
anarchist. Neither had any connection with the Social-Democrals, 
but the latter were held responsible for these terroristic acts. 

On October 19, 1878, the conservative majority in the Reichs- 
tag passed a law against the harmful and dangerous aspiralions 
of the Social-Democrats, which was to have effect for three years, 
but which Bismarck subsequently managed lo extend for several 
further terms. It banned all workers’ societies, periodicals and 
campaigns involving the spread of socialist ideas. The authorities 
were empowered to introduce a “minor state of siege” in various 
localities and towns, under whicli the police had the right, at its 
own discretion, to disperse any rallies, to exlradite any undesir- 
able persons together with their families, etc. During the debate 
of the bill, Marx observed: “The exceptional law is being issued 
to deprive the Social-Democratic movement of any semblance of 
legality.” ‘ 

Bismarck’s policy was followed in other countries. In Austria- 
Hungary, measures were taken virtually banning the Social- 
Democratic Party. Tn September 1878, the French government 
prohibited the holding of an international workers’ congress in 
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Paris. In late 1878, Pope Leo XIII issued a special encyclical! 
against the socialists. 

At this difficult period for the German workers’ party, Marx 
and Engels championed its interests in the international arena. 
Having received from Bracke a verbatim report of the Reich- 
stag’s sittings, on September 16 and 17, 1878, at which the bill 
was debated, Marx at once began writing an expose for the Daily 
News, which he does not seem to have completed. He may have 
realised, perhaps, that there was no chance of its being published 
in the English bourgeois ])ress. His rough draft shows the lines 
along which Marx believed the counter-offensive against German 
reaction should be launched. He attached much importance to ex- 
posing the rcsictionary atlempts to identify Social-Democracy with 
the anarchist trends, and also to refuting the false thesis that 
the Social-Democratic doctrine as such impelled men to excesses 
and terroristic acts. He argued that the liberation struggle of 
the working class docs not imply wholesale armed clashes and 
uprisings. Jiefore it takes the shape of a violent revolution, it 
inevitably goes through a stage of peaceful development. The 
transition from the peaceful to the non-peaceful phase docs not 
depend on the subjective intentions of the revolutionaries, or on 
(heir doctrines, hut above all on the behaviour of the ruling classes 
themselves. “Historical development, can remain ‘peaceful’ 
only so long as those who wield the power in a given society do 
not resort to force to prevent such development.’' ^ 

Marx showed that it was hypocrtical of those who themselves 
resorted to terrorism against the developing working-class move- 
ment to accuse the Social-DemocTats of using force. The dracon- 
ian exceptional law was “a violent response on the part of the 
powers that be to development which was running through a 
‘peaceful stage’ ^ 

In an interview with the American bourgeois newspa])er, the 
Chicago Tribune, published on January 5, 1879, Marx made a 
public statement about the Exceptional Law, the reasons for its 
introduction and the Bismarck government's counter-revolution- 
ary schemes. He gave a withering description of Bismarck's pol- 
icy, showing its Bonapartist nature and its urge to intensity the 
military police dictatorship. Marx declared: “Bismarck will 
follow in his (Napoleon’s — Ed.) wake. He began by building up 
a despotism under the plea of unification. . . , Under a sham Con- 
stitution he has taxed tlie i)eople for his military and unification 
plans until he can tax them no longer, and now he seeks to do it 
with no Constitution at all. For the purpose of levying as he 
chooses, he has raised the ghost of Socialism, and has done every- 
thing in his power to create an emeuteC ^ 

* Marx~Engels Archives, Vol. I (VI), Moscow, 1932, p. 397. 
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Marx pointed out that the German Chancellor had been unable 
to realise his provocative plans fully because of the steadfastness 
•and cool-headedness of the German proletariat. Elsewhere Marx 
■also noted the failure of the attempts to disgrace the names of 
men with a revolutionary reputation by associating them with 
such a “wretched man” as Nobiling. * Bismarck’s dictatorial ac- 
tion, which was tantamount to a coup d’etat, was bound to fail. 
Marx's predictions were borne out. In 1890, twelve years later, 
the Anti-Socialist Law was revoked and German Social-Democ- 
Tacy became an impressive force. 

Marx called on working-class leaders in the various countries 
to voice 'solidarity with the German Social-Democrats. He strove 
to organise the collection of funds for the victims of the Anti- 
Socialist Law. 

Marx was sure that the German workers would display the 
necessary steadfastness in the fight against the Anti-Socialist 
Law, and the revolutionary vanguard of the German proletariat 
lived up to his hopes. Tlie mass of party members faced the po- 
lice measures with a rare self-possession and determination to 
continue the struggle. Their class instinct suggested new' forms 
of revolutionary work. In place of the dispersed party organisa- 
tions, new, illegal ones gradually began to appear, underground 
propaganda and contacts wore established, and legal channels 
were also used for party activity. 

But in contrast to the true revolutionary instinct displayed by 
the masses, the Exceptional Law gave rise to confusion among 
some party leaders. Even before it was passed, the Central 
Electoral Committee in Hamburg, which functioned as the party’s 
Executive, announced, despite Bebcl’s resistance, that it was 
•disbanding itself and called on the local party bodies to follow 
suit. This was a course which would ultimately have led to the 
liquidation of the party. To say nothing of the patently reformist 
dements, many vacillating Social-Democratic leaders were im- 
pelled by the changing situation to abandon revolutionary methods 
•of struggle. Among them was Wilhelm Bios, who, together with 
other opportunists contaminated by petty cowardice and lack of 
iaith, was prepared to sacrifice revolutionary principles in order 
to maintain the legal party, and sought to set up a new party 
adapted to the Bismarck regime. They urged support for Bis- 
marck’s measures, notably, the workers’ insurance bill, announced 
in 1881 for demagogic purposes. On May 17, 1879, the Social- 
Democratic deputy. Max Kayser, with the consent of the par- 
liamentary group, spoke in support of the government bill to 
introduce protectionist tariffs in the interests of the big capitalists 
4ind landowners. Marx said Kayser’s speech was disgraceful. 
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Another danger also appeared within the party ranks. Sectarian- 
anarchist elements were becoming active in Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. This “Left-wing” deviation was fed by the vacillations 
of the petty-bourgeois elements which had made their way into 
the party, and by the influence of non-proletarian ideology. It was 
not accidental, therefore, that sectarian-anarchist views were being 
spread by many supporters of Diihring, notably Johann Most, and 
the former Lassallean, Wilhelm Hassclmann. 

In late 1878, Most was expelled from Berlin with a number of 
other Social-Democrats, and made his way to London, intending 
to emigrate to the U.S.A. However, he stayed on in London, 
having undertaken, at the request of the London German Workers’ 
Educational Society, the editing of the weekly Freiheit, whose 
first issue appeared in January 1879. At first the newspaper 
attacked Right-wing opportunism, but later became a mouthpiece 
for ultra-Left anarchist views. It accused all the party leadership 
of opportunism, and did not stop short of the grossest insinuations. 
Most and his associates opposed legal forms of party activity, like 
participation in electiojis, use of the Reichstag rostrum, etc. They 
urged open clashes with the authorities and preparation for an 
uprising, and insisted that the terroristic acts carried out by Hodel 
and Nobiling had been expressions of genuine revolutionary sj)iril. 
On July 1, 1879, Engels wrolo angrily to Becker: ''Freiheit prat- 
tling on about revolution witli fire and sword.” * 

Marx and Engels were quite clear that Most’s line was a harm- 
ful one, which would demoralise the party, separate it from the 
masses, and help the Bismarck authorities to organise police 
provocation. In their numerous letters to workers’ leaders, they 
approved the struggle carried on by the Social-Democratic leaders 
against this sectarian-anarchist trend and made it quite clear 
that llicy had nothinir to do with tlie group led by Most, who 
was spreading rumours alleging that the two men supported him. 

In contrast to these swings to the Right and “Left’*, Rebel, 
Liebknccht, Bracke and other party leaders succeeded in finding 
the correct line. This difficult period brought out BebeRs organisa- 
tional talent and fighting spirit to the full. As a true proletarian 
leader, he displayed the ability not only of directing the masses 
but also of learning from them, of taking up and developing their 
initiative. Long before the others, he realised that the Executive 
had been wrong to decide on dissolution, and that it was necessary 
to work out new forms of party activity designed for under- 
ground work. Relying on the leading workers, Bebel exerted much 
effort to restore the party organisations. 

In the autumn of 1878, the Aid Committee in Leipzig, which 
he headed, assumed the functions of the party’s governing body. 
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In the new period of the German working-class movement, Bebel 
“showed himself to be a real party leader”. ^ 

While discerning the vital needs of the working-class move- 
ment, Bebel did not immediately realise the extent of the danger 
which opportunism presented to the party in the new situation. 
Under the influence of the opportunists Liebknecht now and again 
abandoned his revolutionary tone, as in his speech in the 
Reichstag on March 17, 1879, when he said that the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party, as a reform party, would abide by the Anti-Socialist 
Law. 

The conciliatory attitude taken by the party leadership towards 
Right-wing opportunism made itself felt in the discussion of the 
composition of the editorial board for a central organ to be 
published abroad. Hirsch was to be appointed editor, but during 
the negotiations with him it turned out that apart from the 
editorial commission in Leipzig, which was to include Bebel and 
Liebknecht, there was also to be a supervisory or administrative 
committee in Zurich, where the paper was to be published. 

Its members were to be the reformist Karl Hochberg and 
former followers of Eugen Diihring — Eduard Bernstein and Carl 
Schramm. This structure of the editorial board and the future 
paper’s financial dependence on Hochberg—whom Marx had 
described in 1877 as a bourgeois who “had ‘bought his way’ into 
the party”, while sharply criticising the Berlin Zukunft which he 
was then editing gave the Zurich group a decisive say on the 
paper. Unwilling to act as a “straw man” Hirsch refused the in- 
vitation to become editor. 

Marx and Engels approved of Hirsch’s attitude, and withdrew 
their offer to write for the paper. In a letter to Bebel on August 4, 
1879, Engels resolutely declared, on behalf of Marx and himself, 
that they would have nothing to do with a party organ placed 
under the control of ''socisil-philanthropisf' Hochberg. ^ 

At first, the Social-Democratic leaders did not understand why 
Marx and Engels took this attitude and believed that they were 
being unfair to Hochberg. However, fresh confirmation soon came 
that the two men had been right. In early September 1879, the 
first issue of the Jahrbuch fur Sozialwissenschaft und Sozial- 
politik, edited by Hochberg, appeared in Zurich, containing an 
article entitled “A Retrospective Survey of the Socialist Movement 
in Germany”. In place of the author’s name were three asterisks. 
It soon transpired that the article had been written by Hochberg, 
Bernstein and Schramm, the three prospective members of the 
supervisory committee. 

This work by the “three-star constellation”, as Marx ironically 
called its authors, was in a sense a manifesto of all Right-wing 
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elements. Marx observed; “Nothing more disgracing for the party 
has ever been printed.” * The article condemned the whole of the 
Social-Democrats’ past revolutionary activity, including their sup- 
port for the Paris Commune. The authors accused the party of 
having failed to “display moderation”, thereby bringing down 
upon itself the Anti-Socialist Law. The whole article was a phi- 
listine call to abandon revolutionary aims, to submit slavishly to 
Bismarck’s police regime, and to repent of past revolutionary 
“sins”. It also condemued the party’s fight against the bourgeoisie, 
and suggested the need to attract the bourgeoisie into the party 
ranks and to fill the leading posts with bourgeois intellectuals, in 
view of the workers’ inadequate education. 

Marx and Engels were highly indignant. At the time, Marx was 
on holiday in Ramsgate, and it was Engels who expressed their 
attitude to Hdchberg, who had just come to London. Marx and 
Engels decided that there was an urgent need to demand cate- 
gorically of party leaders that they should review the composition 
of the editorial board of the central party organ. The two men 
had usually made known their views to working-class party 
leaders in the form of advice and recommendations, but on this 
occasion they felt I hat the very class basis of the party was being 
jeopardised. In mid-September 1879, Engels drafted a letter to 
Rebel, Liebknecht, Bracke and the other Social-Democratic 
leaders. On September 17, he discussed it with Marx, who had 
that day returned lo London, and having worked out the final 
text of the circular, as Marx called it, the two men signed and 
dispatched it. They warned party leaiicrs that if the new party 
organ became a moulJipiece for Hochberg and his group, “then 
nothing remains for us, much tliough we should regret it, but 
publicly to declare our opposition to it.” ^ 

The circular letter was one of the most striking written attacks 
on opportunism and the conciliatory attitude lo it. It was a 
wrathful condemnation of the policy which the cowardly 
spokesmen of the petty bourgeoisie sought to impose on the party, 
thereby jeopardising its proletarian revolutionary character. “In- 
stead of determined political opposition, general mediation; instead 
of struggle against government and bourgeoisie, an attempt to 
win over and persuade them; instead of defiant resistance of ill- 
treatment from above, humble acquiescence and admission that 
the punishment was deserved.” ^ 

The circular helped Bebel and other German leaders to see the 
writings of the Zurich group in a truer light. On October 23, 1879, 
referring to the article in the Zurich paper, Bebel wrote to Engels: 
“I have read it and I see why you are so indignant.” ^ Bracke 
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said the opportunists were trying to “undermine the foundations^ 
of the party and to threaten its very existence y ^ The party 
loaders abandoned their plan to involve Hochberg and his friends 
in the publication of their central organ. Aware of the dissatisfac- 
tion in party circles, the representatives of the opportunist trend 
beat a temporary retreat. 

The first sample issue of the weekly Sozialdemokrat, whose 
editorial committee included Bebel, Liebknecht and Friedrich 
Fritzsche, appeared in Zurich on September 28, 1879. However, 
the choice of Georg Vollmar as chief editor also proved to be 
unsatisfactory. Under his editorship (from September 1879 to 
December 1880) the party’s central organ frequently made op- 
portunist mistakes. Nevertheless, the ncwsi)a|)er played a major 
role in organising the party’s underground revolutionary activity* 
Despite police harassment, a large group of party activists or- 
ganised a regular underground supply of copies from Zurich ta 
Germany. 

That the party’s leading circles were overcoming their vacilla- 
tion was seen from its first underground congress held at Wieden 
Castle in Switzerland, from August 20 to 23, 1880. Its keynote^ 
was the struggle against deviations from the revolutionary line. 
Most and Hasselmann, the leaders of the anarchist-minded ele- 
ments, were expelled from the party. In spite of resistance from 
the Right-wingers (Hochberg, Kayser and others) and the moder- 
ates, the following amendment was made to the programme: the 
word “legal” was deleted in the clause which said that the party 
would work for its goals “by every legal means”. This congress^ 
decision oriented the party towards the use of both legal and 
illegal forms of struggle. 

The results of the congress were welcomed by Marx and Engels. 
At the end of September 1880, Liebknecht arrived in London and 
informed them of the state of affairs. However, the two men were 
disturbed by Liebknecht’s tendency to present the state of the 
party in a rosy light, and, in particular, to ignore the I roubles in 
the Sozialdemokrat, edited by Vollmar. 

Soon Bebel also realised the need for a change of editor. He 
decided to go to London in the first half of December 1880 to 
discuss this matter with Marx and Engels whom he had never 
met personally and establish closer contacts with them. He invited 
Bernstein, one of the Zurich trio, who was then taking a more 
correct attitude under the impact of criticism, to go to London 
with him. It subsequently turned out that Bernstein had adopted 
this stand only under the influence of Engels, for after the 
latter’s death he became the chief ideologist of revisionism. 

Bebel and Bernstein arrived in London on December 9, were 
put up at Engels’ house and stayed for about a week. They fro- 
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quenlly wont to see Marx. Bebel was greatly impressed by the* 
cordiality and hospitality he received from Marx and Engels. In- 
their friendly talks they discussed many questions. Bebel sub- 
sequently wrote: “Wo left London completely satisfied with the 
results of our visit.” * 

Bernstein was appointed editor of the Sozialdemokrat, and 
Vollrnar’s removal had a salutary effect on the paper. This was 
reinforced by Engels’ constant contributions to the newspaper and 
collaboration with the editorial board, beginning from December 
1881. Through Engels, Marx also strove to help the newspaper, 
and in his letters he advised that more emphasis should be laid 
on revealing the plight of the workers not only in private but also 
in government enterprises, in order to expose Bismarck’s social 
demagogy, Bismarck’s “state socialism”. ^ He frequently criticised 
Bernstein’s mistakes. 

Marx was glad to see the German party increasing its influence 
in the masses despite the reprisals. At the 1881 elections, it 
managed to win 12 seats in the Reichstag, the same number that 
it had won in 1877, when it was still a legal party. Marx and 
Engels had high praise for the steadfastness and courage dis- 
played by the mass of party members, and they valued greatly 
the activity of the revolutionary leaders of the German prole- 
tariat, notably Bebel. When the bourgeois press reported Bebel’s 
death in September 1882, Marx wrote to Engels: “It is a terrible, 
a great misfortune for our party! He was a unique phenomenon 
in the German (one can also say ‘European’) working class.” ^ 
It was a great relief for Marx and Engels when the report proved 
to bo groundless. 

Naturally Marx and Engels wore not entirely satisfied with the 
activity of the German Social-Democratic Party even during this 
period of its history, which was, taken as a whole, an heroic one. 
They realised that many members of the party still favoured op- 
portunist tactics. They were also wary of some of the younger 
members who saw themselves as the party’s theorists and 
publicists. Thus, Marx formed a highly unfavourable impression- 
of Karl Kautsky (the son of the Austrian writer, Minna Kautsky), 
who visited him in 1881. Ever since joining the socialist move- 
ment in 1874 he had been under the influence of diverse ideo- 
logical trends, from positivism and Malthusianism to Lassalloan- 
ism and anarchism, until he began to turn to Marxism in early 

1880, when he was working on the Sozialdemokrat. On April 11, 

1881, Marx wrote to his eldest daughter: “When tlie sweet man 
first stood before me, the first question which 1 found myself 
uttering was: are you like your mother? Absolutely not, he as- 
sured me, and I privately congratulated his mother. He is medi- 
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ocre, limited, conceited (only 26), a know-all, in a sense in- 
dustrious, applies himself diligently lo statistics, but to small 
purpose, by nature belongs to the philistine tribe, but for the rest 
is a respectable man in his own way.” ^ In the first few months 
of their acquaintanceship, Engels also described Kautsky as a 
born pedant and hair-splitter, who “instead of simplifying complex 
questions, complicates simple ones”. ^ 

As a result of his association with Engels, Kautsky soon became 
a prominent propagandist of Marxism and a theorist of the Second 
International, but the negative traits which Miirx discerned in 
the young Kautsky made themselves felt many years later, and 
played a definile part in his subsequent political evolution and 
his switch to opportunism. 

Faced with various external and internal problems and nol 
always able to overcome them swiftly or easily, the German work- 
ing-class movement nevertheless gained steadily in strength, be- 
coming an increasingly powerful factor in German i)oliticaI life 
-and exerting a strong influence on the advance of the proletarian 
struggle for emancipation in other countries. 


CONTRIBUTION tq THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE FRENCH WORKERS’ PARTY 

The struggle by the forward-looking members of the French 
proletariat to establish and sirengthon their own, independent 
revolutionary party was an important element in the socialist 
movement of the '1870s and J880s. Marx and Engels cdosely 
followed this revolutionary process and strove to promote it in 
every way possible. 

The French police tried to establish control over Marx's con- 
nections in France, and the Paris prefecture had a record of inter- 
cepted letters which Marx wrote to Hirsch in 1875 and 1870. 
Marx showed great concern for organising the i)ropaganda of 
scientific communism among the French workers. He hoped to 
find forces in France capable of uniting the socialist elements and 
exerting a decisive influence on the awakening of the class con- 
sciousness of the French proletariat. 

These forces were in fact there. In the autumn of 1870, Jules 
Guesde (the pseudonym of Mathieu Jules Basile) returned to 
France after a period of exile. He was sentenced to five years of 
imprisonment in his absence for defending the Paris Commune in 
the press. He fled to Switzerland, and took part in the activity of 
the International, sidfng with the Bakuninist wing. During his stay 
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V I Lenin delivers a speech at the unveiling of a temporary monument of 
Marx and Engels in Moscow on November 7, 1918 


in Switzerland and later in Italy Guesde became disillusioned with 
anarchism, mainly under the impact of Chernyshevsky’s novel, 
What Is To Be Done? and his other works. On his return to 
France, he met members of the students’ socialist circles, Hirsch 
and other Marxists, and all this helped him to accept Marxism, 
although he did not immediately abandon his earlier views. 

Together with Gabriel Deville, Emile Massard, Chabry and his 
other associates Guesde inaugurated a new stage in the spread 
of the ideas of scientific communism in France. In November 1877, 
he and his friends succeeded in starting publication of the daily 
iiewspaper Egalite. The editorial board openly supported the “col- 
lectivist school which has now been adopted by all the serious 
thinkers of the proletariat in the Old and the New World”. 
Henceforth “collectivism” in France usually signified Marx- 
ism. The newspaper’s Marxist line grew even more pro- 
nounced wlien Lafargue became first an active contrib- 
utor and then one of its editors. On November 5, 1880, Marx 
wrote to Sorge: “You have probably noticed that the Egalite 
(thanks principally to Guesde' s coming over to us and to the 
works of my son-in-law Lafargue) has become the first ‘French’ 
workers' paper in the true sense of this term.” * 

The Egalite'^ revolutionary influence on the workers and its 
international ties wore a source of alarm to the authorities and 
brought police reprisals against the editorial board. In the 
summer of 1878, Guesde and a number of his friends w^ere im- 
prisoned for an attempt to convene an international workers’ 
congress in Paris. 

Following Guesde’s release, an opportunity occurred for Marx 
to become personally acquainted with him. The radical organ, 
Revolution Frangaise^ published a polemic between Guesde and 
Longue t, who proved unable to overcome his Proudhonist views 
and take a critical attitude to the social projecteering of the 
bourgeois radicals. Marx took Guosde’s side and wrote him a 
letter in January 1879. The text of it is not extant, but in a reply 
sent to London that spring Guesde repeated and quoted some of 
the ideas it contained. Guesde’s reply shows that Marx regarded 
the establishment of an “independent and militant w^orkers’ party” 
as a pressing task before the French socialists. ^ He believed this 
could be done by spreading scientific communism among the 
workers, overcoming the influence of bourgeois radicals and petty- 
bourgeois socialists, and engaging in extensive agitation activity. 
Guesde fully accepted these ideas, and informed Marx of his 
warmest desire to meet him personally. 

In the summer of 1879, Guesde and Lafargue (the latter had 
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lived in London until the spring of 1882) began a regular cor- 
respondence, and this was the start of their friendship. Lafargue 
frequently showed Guesde’s letters to Marx and Engels and 
discussed his replies with them. This opened up yet another 
channel through which Marx and Engels could help the French 
socialists to set up a proletarian party. The extant letters which 
Lafargue wrote to Guesde are a reflection of the work done by 
Marx behind the scenes, and bear the stamp of his thoughtful and 
tactful influence on prominent members of the working-class 
movement. These letters urged them to remember the final goals 
of the movement and at the same time give attention to the day- 
to-day needs of the working class, to refrain from spreading their 
negative view of the reformist ideology of the syndicalists and the 
co-operativists to the trade union and co-operative movement as 
a whole, and to learn to see and use the rational elements in all 
aspects of the workers’ activity and initiative. 

In the friendly discussions between Guesde and Lafargue, Marx 
and Engels sometimes supported Guesde, whenever his stand 
reflected his better knowledge of the concrete situation in 
France, with which Lafargue had long been out of touch. 
Marx made a point of reading everything published by 
Guesde and Lafargue. Apart from the items in the Egalite, 
he read Guesde’s pamphlet. Collectivism and Revolution^ published 
in 1879. In the margin he put a question mark where Guesde 
erroneously stated that in the future society the worker would 
receive “the full product of his labour”. * But on the whole, he 
took a positive view of the pamphlet. Later, Marx made extracts 
from Guesde’s articles on the agrarian question which appeared 
in November 1880. Among Lafargue’s writings, he read his long 
article entitled “Thd Movement of Landed Property in France”. 

The third workers’ congress was held at Marseilles from 
October 20 to 31, 1879. In contrast to the first two congresses — 
in Paris in October 1876 and in Lyons in January-February 1878 
— which were dominated by the bourgeois co-operativists, the 
majority of the Marseilles Congress followed the revolutionary 
socialists. In spite of reformist and anarchist resistance, it adopted 
resolutions on the establishment of collective ownership of the 
means of production as the goal of the working-class movement, 
and the founding of an independent working-class party. The 
leaders of the congress asked Guesde (who was ill and did not 
attend) to draft the party programme. Marx put a high value on 
this outstanding victory of the French socialists, and wrote that 
“the first organisation of a true workers’ party in France dates 
from the Marseilles congress”. - 


* Central Party Archives of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism. 

* Marx, Engels, Werke, Bel. 35, S. 114. 
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Marx and Engels helped the leaders of the French party to 
work out a coherent platform, to prepare the party for political 
and electoral action, and to consolidate its ideological stand. In 
March 1880, the Egalite carried two articles by Engels, entitled 
“Herr Bismarck’s Socialism”, which showed the illusory nature 
of the belief among some French socialists that the bourgeois 
state was capable of carrying out important social reforms. Within 
two weeks, Marx contributed an item to the Egalite on his work 
The Poverty of Philosophy^ which preceded the publication of 
sections from it in the newspaper. He explained the essence of the 
polemics with Proudhon, stressing the need to combat idealistic 
and utopian views by expounding the materialist doctrine. 

Marx and Engels also contributed to the monthly socialist 
journal. Revue socialiste, which was first issued in January 1880. 
At Lafargue’s request, Engels edited three chapters of his Anii- 
Diihring, as a separate essay entitled “Socialism: Utopian and 
Scientific”, which appeared in the March-May 1880 issues of 
the journal. The same year, it was published as a separate pamph- 
let, and in May 1880 Marx wrote an introductory biographical 
note about Engels for the French edition, calling him “one of 
the most eminent representatives of contemporary socialism”. * 

Earlier on, in April 1880, Marx had drawn up a questionnaire 
for the Revue socialiste^ which was published in the journal and 
as a separate supplement. The “Workers’ Questionnaire” was 
widely circulated, 25,000 copies being printed of the supplement 
alone. This was a comprehensive programme for a social study 
of the condition of the working class. Its four sections contained 
almost 100 questions. But it was more than a questionnaire. It 
was a fine specimen of skilful socialist agitation, inducing the 
w^orkers to give thought to the exploiting nature of the capitalist 
system, and formulating the essential economic demands of the 
working cla.^s: shorter working hours, higher wages, effective in- 
surance under the workers’ own control, equal pay for men and 
women, prohibition of child labour, a shorter working day for 
juveniles, complete legality for trade union associations, etc. All 
in all, the document suggested to the workers the need for a 
fundamental change in the existing social system. 

The emerging Workers’ Party was in need of a programme 
above all other things. Guesde found some difficulty in drawing 
it up and, on Lafargue’s advice, turned to Marx. In early May 
1880, he came to London, where he met Marx, Engels and 
La f argue for the first time. 

At Engels’ house Marx, Guesde, Lafargue and Engels himself 
discussed the draft programme of the French Workers’ Party. 
There and then Marx dictated to Guesde the general theoretical 

‘ Fr6d6ric Engels, Socialisme utopique et socialisme scientifique, Paris, 
1880, p. 5. 
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preamble, the rest having been drafted beforehand by Guesde, 
with Lafargue’s participation. It contained the minimum pro- 
gramme— a list of political and economic demands to be put 
through under the bourgeois-democratic system and regarded as 
a stage in the winning of power by the working class. Marx and 
Engels gave greater precision to some of its formulations. Marx 
found the minimum programme highly satisfactory, except for 
the point on the legislative establishment of minimum wages, 
because in practice it could be used by the entrepreneurs to limit 
any wage rise. It contained, as he pointed out, “demands that 
actually have spontaneously arisen out of the labour movement 
itself”. ’ It included the demands for a repeal of the laws re- 
stricting freedom of assembly, the press and associations, introduc- 
tion of an eight-hour working day for adults and a six-hour work- 
ing day for juveniles, equal pay for equal work for men and 
women, prohibition of any transfer into private hands of state 
enterprises, banks, railways, mines, etc. 

The preamble was the pivot which determined the programme’s 
theoretical level. In highly concise and popular form, without any 
trace of the high-flown and flowery verbiage wbicb was the hall- 
mark of French socialist documents, Marx stated the communist 
goals of the proletariat’s liberation struggle. He himself wrote 
about the results of his efforts: “It was an energetic step towards 
pulling the French workers down to earth from their fog of phraseo- 
logy-” ® It took Marx only a page to formulate the key propositions 
about the historical mission of the working class, its revolutionary 
action as the decisive means for overthrowing the capitalist system 
and establishing social ownership of the moans of production, and 
the proletariat’s need, for an independent political party. It said 
that “the emancipation of the class of producers is the emanci- 
pation of ail human beings, without distinction by sex or race”. ^ 
Engels said that Marx’s introduction was “a masterpiece of cogent 
argumentation rarely encountered, clearly and succinctly written 
for the masses”. * 

The first Marxist programme of the French working-class move- 
ment was adopted by the Workers’ Party Congress at Le Havre 
on October 14, 1880, marking a major success for Marxism and 
showing that it had gained strong influence among the leading 
sections of the French workers. It was also the touchstone for 
the various trends within French socialism and helped the truly 
proletarian elements to part ways with the reformists and sec- 
tarians. 

The struggle over the programme began before the congress 
at Le Havre. As soon as the draft was published, it was attacked 

* Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 312. 

* Ibid. 

^ Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 19, S. 238. 

^ Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 324. 
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by bourgeois radicals, and some Proudhonist-minded socialists 
allied with them, including Longuet. The anarchists put up a stiff 
fight against the programme at the congress at Le Havre, and 
the Blanquists also took a negative stand. Although in the Inter- 
nationa] they had taken a step towards accepting the materialist 
outlook and scientific communism, they had yet to overcome their 
teacher's voluntarist and conspiratorial ideas about tactics, naively 
believing in the boundless possibilities open to a vigorously active 
revolutionary minority and its ability to stage instant communist 
revolution. In 1881, they broke away from the Workers’ Party 
and set up their own Central Revolutionary Committee, 

However, it was the opportunist grouping within the Workers’ 
Party itself, headed by former anarchists and active members of 
the Bakuninist Alliance of Socialist Democracy — Paul Brousse and 
Benoit Malon, that proved to be the main opponent of the revolu- 
tionary Marxist wing. During the Marseilles Congress, both 
Brousse and Malon had spoken out for collectivism, and had paid 
lip-service to Marx’s doctrine. But Malon himself described his 
views as “integral socialism” based not only on the Marxist 
theory, but also on the doctrines of the “true socialist” Karl.Griin, 
Lassalle, and [ho nco-Kantian Friedrich Lange. Brousse’s outlook 
was also a hodge-podge of reformist and anarchist views Brousse 
and Malon expressed the views of the petty-bourgeois elements in 
the Workers’ Party who were discontent with the revolutionary 
lino laid down in its programme. 

After the Congress at Le Havre, Brousse, Malon and their 
followers launched a direct attack on the Workers’ Party leader- 
ship, with the newspaper Proletaire as their mouthpiece. They 
declared the Le Havre Programme, especially its preamble, to be 
the cause of all the reverses of the young Workers’ Parly, partic- 
ularly its failure in the 1881 election. Brousse’s article “Once 
Again on Socialist Unity” (published in November 1881) set out 
the reformist platform, proposing the abandonment of the “narrow 
horizon of one doctrine” (meaning Marxism) and broad access 
to the Party for the adherents of various doctrines. Brousse said 
that the Party’s orientation towards the ultimate establishment 
of socialism was tantamount to backing up the “all or nothing” 
principle. In contrast, he proposed that the Party should confine 
itself to demands which were practicable at that moment, and 
that it should pursue a “politique des possibilites" (policy of 
possibilities). The Possibilists, as members of the new opportunist 
trend became called, discarded the idea of the revolutionary 
socialist transformation of society in favour of peaceful gradual- 
ism, the philistine utopian theory of “municipal socialism”, im- 
plying the transfer of various industries to local bodies and the 
establishment on that basis of a “public service” system. 

Marx and Engels at once perceived the petty-bourgeois essence 
of possibilism. Engels said that the Possibilists were corrupting 
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the Workers’ Party, and that the spread of their views threatened 
to reduce it “to the level of the most common trade unions”. ' 

Marx and Engels naturally believed that it was the French 
Marxists who should give a lead in the fight against the Pos- 
sibilists, and so they were grieved to see Guesde and Laf argue 
now and again putting trump cards into the hands of their ideo- 
logical opponents. The leaders of the revolutionary Marxist wing 
frequently lacked self-control and flexibility, and sometimes took 
a dogmatic and too straightforward view of some Marxist proposi- 
tions. There was also the traditional French passion for revolu- 
tionary phrases. Engels said that Guesde suffered from the 
Parisian superstition that “you had to keep throwing around the 
word ‘revolution’ ^ In attacking the reformist ideology, Guesde 
and his followers were frequently prepared to deny altogether, 
in the sectarian spirit, the importance of the struggle for reform. 
Nor did they pay enough attention in practice to the workers’ 
day-to-day needs. Lafargue, who was theoretically more mature, 
likewise shared some of Guesde’s sectarian mistakes. Complaining 
of the French Marxists’ narrow and dogmatic view of revolutionary 
theory and tactics, Marx once acidly told Lafargue: “What is clear 
is that I myself am not a Marxist.” ® 

While criticising his French followers for their blunders, Marx 
fully supported their general line, for he believed that the revolu- 
tionary tendencies in the French working-class movement were 
fully expressed by the Marxist wing of the Workers’ Party led 
by Guesde and Lafargue. Marx believed that the future of the 
Workers’ Party depended on the success of the Guesdists. 

Meanwhile a split within the Party was coming to a head. 
At the Rheims Congress in late October 1881, the Possibilist 
delegates, many from fictitious branches, had a majority, and 
passed decisions undermining the party’s unity in favour of auton- 
omy. Thus, each federation was given the right to have its own 
programme. The National Committee consisted mainly of Pos- 
sibilists, and the newspaper Le ProUtaire was established as the 
Party’s central organ. After the congress, the Possibilists inten- 
sified their slander campaign against Guesde and Lafargue. 

In this period of tension, Marx and Engels sought to support 
the French Marxists in every way possible. In response to a 
request Marx, who was very ill and on his way to Algiers 
for treatment, stopped over in Paris in February 1882 to 
meet Guesde, Deville and their Spanish supporter Mesa. In the 
summer of that year, at Argenteuil on his way back from Algiers, 
Marx had many conversations with Lafargue, who had by then 


^ Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 35, S. 118. 
2 Ibid., S. 231. 
a Ibid. 
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settled in France. On August 2, he again met Guesde and Deville, 
together with Lafargue, at Mesa’s home in Paris. All this left 
Marx with the impression that despite the acute situation, “Guesde 
and his party are gaining the upper hand”. ^ 

By the autumn, the organisational separation with the op- 
portunists had become imperative. When the St. Etienne Congress 
of the Workers’ Party opened on September 25, 1882, the Marxist 
delegates, led by Guesde, walked out in protest against the op- 
portunist policy of the Possibilists and convened their own con- 
gress at Roanne. The Possibilist congress rejected the Havre 
Programme, allowing each federation to have its own programme, 
while the Marxists at their congress reaffirmed their loyalty to 
the principles set forth in that document. They adopted a special 
resolution stating that the party’s main political goal was the 
winning of state power by the working class. 

Marx and Engels believed that in the circumstances the split 
in the Workers’ Party was inevitable, and they saw what had 
happened at St. Etienne as being the result of growing objective 
contradictions within the working-class movement, springing from 
the existence within it of two different trends: the revolutionary- 
proletarian, and the petty-bourgeois reformist. In general, they 
regarded the struggle between these opposite tendencies as a 
manifestation of the law governing the development of the pro- 
letarian parties in a class society. The form of necessary separa- 
tion from the opportunist elements depended on the concrete con- 
ditions. Marx and Engels showed the events in France to have 
proved that in criliral situations, where the maintenance of formal 
unity threatened the party with reformist degeneration, a split 
was not a bane but a boon for the working-class movement, for 
it created the prerequisites for the genuine unity of the proletarian 
party, unity on a revolutionary basis. 

Marx and Engels were not disturbed by the fact that initially 
the Possibilist brandies were ^stronger numerically. The advantage 
of the Guesdists lay in the fact that they were supported by the 
proletarian circles, particularly in the large industrial centres, 
including many industrial workers of Paris, whereas the Pos- 
sibilists prevailed mainly in the economically backward areas, in 
the south and the west of France and among the w’^orkers of 
small enterprises in the capital. The French Marxists stood the 
test of sharp inner-party struggle and safeguarded their pro- 
gramme, their ideological banner. Marx saw this as a guarantee 
of the future triumph of revolutionary principles in the French 
working-class movement. 


^ Ibid., S. 84. 
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TOWARDS A NEW STAGE IN THE SPREAD 
OF SOCIALISM IN BRITAIN 

Marx and Engels believed that the main reason for the growing 
reformist tendency in the British working-class movement lay 
above all in the fact that Britain’s capitalist industry dominated 
the world market, and felt that radical changes would occur only 
when England lost her monopoly. 

Towards the end of the 1870s, there were signs that Brilain’s 
industrial monopoly was weakening. American and German in- 
dustry was clearly growing at a faster rate. While remaining the 
first colonial power and the chief exporter not only of home- 
produced goods but of colonial goods also, Britain was gradually 
losing her industrial leadership. Her economy was in a state of 
stagnation from 1873, and then without any upsurge, plunged 
straight into a sharp crisis in 1878 and 1879. 

The condition of sizable sections of the proletariat deteriorated 
and this had an effect on the mood of the masses. There were 
signs of disillusionment wilh the narrow craft unions, wdiich 
brought together skilled workers only. There was a growing urge 
among workers and radical intellectuals to be rid of the Lii3erals’ 
political control. The mounting national and agrarian movement 
in Ireland was an important element of this ferment. A situation 
was taking shape in the British Isles in which the seeds of revolu- 
tionary socialism sown by the International in the British work- 
ing-class movement could be expected to produce their first shoots. 

All these years, Marx and Engels had been constantly seeking 
ways and means of activating the British working class and get- 
ting its most advanced members to accept socialist theory. They 
approved the activity of Adam Wciler, the Secretary of the 
Cabinet-Makers’ Union, who had fought in the American Civil 
War and had been a member of the British Federal Council of 
the International. Weiler coupled his practical work in the trade 
unions with an open stand in defence of his socialist views; at 
the London Trades Union Council and at the annual Trades 
Union Congresses, to which he was elected as a delegate from 
1876 to 1883, he stood up for radical decisions in contrast to the 
stand taken by the reformist majority. In tlie autumn of 1880, 
Marx and Engels started to correspond with Robert Banner, a 
spokesman for a group of radical-minded trade unionists in Scot- 
land, who were inclined to scientific socialism. On September 17, 
Banner wrote to Marx from Edinburgh: “It will be no surprise to 
you, I hope, to hear, that north of the Tweed there are others 
beside your humble admirer, who have a very higli opinion of 
your past and present work, in the cause of Social-Democracy.” * 

^ Robert Banner to Karl Marx, September 17, 1880 (Central Party 
Archives of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism). 
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We do not have Marx’s reply, which he wrote in mid-November, 
but Banner’s letters in December 1880 to Marx and to Engels 
(whose letter to Banner is not extant either) show that Marx 
explained the state of affairs in the British working-class move- 
ment and the essence of the policy pursued by the Liberals, who 
had subordinated it to their political influence. He also drew 
Banner’s attention to the economic and social changes in Britain, 
which were creating the prerequisites for breaking out of the 
narrow framework of Liberal labour policy. Banner agreed with 
this, and wrote: “The silent social revolution you speak about, is 
taking deep root among us.” ^ 

Marx was also well known— often from the International 
period — by members of the radical clubs and societies who had 
among them former leaders of the British Federation of the In- 
ternational Working Men’s Association, and now and again he 
was invited (o lecture on socialism. His works were also known 
to llie leaders of tlie Leagiuj campaigning for manhood suffrage 
which had been set up in London’s Soho district in 1879. 

Marx and Engels gave every support to the new groups who 
spread socialist ideas, and helped the most progressive bourgeois 
intellectuals to side with the working class. However Marx took 
an implacable stand against those of them who stopped half-way 
and strove to combine socialist views with anti-revolutionary and 
vulgar views or to use the socialist movement for personal ends. 

This is well illustrated by Marx’s relations with the English 
publicist, Henry Mayers Hyndman, a wealthy lawyer and stock- 
broker, and a bourgeois radical, who sympathised with the Tories. 
In 1880, he stood for Parliament as a Tory candidate but lost. 
Meanwhile, he had won a reputation for exposing some aspects of 
British colonial rule iu India, and also the punitive measures 
taken by the Liberal Government against the Irish national move- 
ment. In June 1880, Hirsch introduced Hyndman to Marx and the 
two had several conversations. Hyndman’s interest in socialism 
was stimulated by his reading of Volume One of Capital in 
French, but his socialist views were highly superficial and incon- 
sistent. 

Marx tried hard to convince Hyndman of the need for adopting 
the revolutionary doctrine in a coherent form, but Hyndman failed 
to understand the revolutionary Marxist conclusions, and gave a 
distorted interpretation of Marx’s proposition that the socialist 
revolution could develop peacefully in Britain. He tried to sub- 
stitute for this concept ideas like “social reorganisation” and 
“social reconstruction”, and to combine Marxist views with 
theories of “state socialism”, equating Marx with Rodbertus and 
Lassallo. 

Marx reg arded Hyndman as a democrat who sympathised with 

‘ Robert Banner to Karl Marx, December 6, 1880 (Central Party 
Archives of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism). 
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the working-class movement and so tried to influence the evolu- 
tion of his ideas, but was by no means inclined to see him as the 
leader of British socialism, a role Hyndman soon began to claim. 
In the spring of 1881, he and his friends took steps to unite 
workers’ and democratic radical clubs in one organisation, seeking 
to bring together in its ranks bourgeois-democratic and socialist 
elements. 

Marx was clearly aware that the organisation Hyndman was 
setting up — on June 8, 1881, it was officially established as the 
Democratic Federation — was a semi-bourgeois, semi-proletarian 
society. Nor did he have any illusions about Hyndman’s qualities 
as a leader. He observed: “All those amiable middle-class writers 
— if not specialists — have an itching to make money or name or 
political capital immediately out of any new thoughts they may 
have got at by any favourable windfall.” ‘ 

During the inaugural conference, Hyndman circulated among 
the delegates his recently published pamphlet, England for All, as 
a commentary on the programme of the Democratic Federation. 
In two of its chapters (“Labour” and “Capital”) he retold and 
partially reproduced some extracts from Volume One of Capital, 
without mentioning Marx’s name and confining himself to an 
obscure reference in the preface concerning the source of his 
ideas: “I am indebted to the work of a great thinker and original 
writer.” 

When Marx read Hyndman’s pamphlet, he found that the author 
had not only plagiarised him, but had distorted many of the ideas 
borrowed from Capital. Thus, when conveying Marx’s theory about 
the exploiting character of the capitalist system, Hyndman “sup- 
plemented” it with praise of bourgeois democracy and Lassallean 
recipes for solving the social question through state intervention. 
Marx underlined and put exclamation marks again.st those sections 
of the pamphlet where the author, with considerable national ar- 
rogance, expounded on the alleged intellectual superiority of the 
English, who did not allow themselves to be carried away by the 
“demon of socialism”, which pushed other nations into anarchy 
and destruction. Hyndman also betrayed chauvinism when he 
claimed a special social mission for Anglo-Saxon democracy with 
respect to the rest of mankind, suggesting that a union of the 
English-speaking peoples was the best way for social reconstruc- 
tion, and stressing England’s “selflessness” in her trade relations 
with other nations. ^ 

Marx believed that real propaganda of socialism was incom- 
patible with this kind of vulgar-democratic and chauvinistic 
views. In response to Hyndman’s attempts to vindicate his un- 
pardonable treatment of Capital, Marx replied in a letter of July 2, 
1881, that he opposed any hodge-podge of bourgeois-democratic 

' Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 326. 

^ Central Party Archives of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism. 
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and socialist ideas, adding that he did not share the opinion of 
Hyndman and his friends that the English had an organic “horror 
of socialism”, or a mistrust of socialist theories, particularly those 
of foreign origin. Marx wrote: “I have not found it so during the 
times of the International and of Chartism.” ^ Marx was sure 
that revolutionary proletarian doctrine would get through to the 
working class of England. 

This was gradually being borne out in practice. There was a 
growing interest in Marx’s theories among English proletarian 
and democratic circles. In December 1881, the talented journalist, 
Ernest Belfort Bax, published an article about Marx and his 
doctrine in the journal Modern Thought. Marx sent this article to 
Lavrov and wrote: “There is a sincerity of speech and a ring of 
true conviction about him which strike you.” ^ The prominent 
poet, artist and publicist, William Morris, joined in the spreading 
of socialist ideas. The Marxist doctrine was winning ever greater 
numbers of supporters among the leading workers as well. 

Serious changes were also taking place within the Democratic 
Federation. In the summer of 1883, it adopted a socialist 
programme, and in 1884 was transformed into the Social-Demo- 
cratic Federation, which proclaimed Marxism as its theoretical 
platform. But the sectarian and opportunist attitudes taken by 
Hyndman and some other leaders long prevented it from pursuing 
the correct revolutionary policy. 

It took much time and effort to clear the ground for the estab- 
lishment of a revolutionary proletarian party in Britain. But even 
in Marx’s lifetime steps were taken to bring scientific communism 
and the working-class movement together in this country, where 
reformism had struck deep roots. 

PROSPECTS BEFORE THE WORKLNG-CLASS 
MOVEMENT IN THE U.S.A. 

Marx had never been to America, but ho knew a great deal 
about its economic and political affairs and was quick to observe 
the trends in its development. 

In 1882, he and Engels wrote about the “fabulous concentration 
of capitals” in the United States. ^ Marx drew attention to the 
“monopolising power” “of the great companies swaying industry, 
commerce, property in land, railroads, fmance—at an always 
accelerated rate since the outbreak of the Civil War”. ^ He saw 

' Marx to Hyndman, July 2, 1881 (Central Party Archives of the Institute 
of Marxism-Leninism). 

2 Marx to P. Lavrov, January 23, 1882 (Central Party Archives of the 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism). 

3 Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 1, p. 100. 

* Marx to N. F. Danielson, November 15, 1878 (Central Party Archives 
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agrarian relations in the U.S.A. as an example of the growth of 
capitalist contradictions on the basis of free enterprise and capi- 
talist development in agriculture, unfettered by any feudal sur- 
vivals. 

The reverse side of American prosperity was large-scale exploi- 
tation of the workers through the intensification of labour, ex- 
tensive social ills, caused by crises, and the unprecedented number 
of unemployed. “American civilisation” was keeping whole layers 
of the population, the Negroes above all, in the condition of 
pariahs; only the upper strata of the U.S. working class enjoyed 
better conditions, the rest — the bulk — especially the immigrant 
workers, differed little if at all from their fellows in other coun- 
tries in terms of lack of rights and social hardship. Marx wrote: 
“The best Yankee writers arc loud in proclaiming the stubborn 
fact that, if the Anti-Slavery war has broken the chains of the 
black it has on the other hand enslaved the white producers.” * 
Despite its democratic trappings, the U.S. bourgeois stale was acut- 
ely hostile to the working class, being an instrument in the hands 
of big business. Marx described the political regime in the U.S.A. 
in these words: “Rings and cliques have seized upon the legislat- 
ure, and politics has been made a trade.” ^ 

Marx was sure that the American working class would inten- 
sify its resistance to the power of capital. He realised I hat it was 
developing along specific and intricate lines. Alongside the fac- 
tors which accelerated its development — the growing numerical 
strength and concentration of the proletariat, the intensified ex- 
ploitation and the deepening of class contradictions, the chronic 
unemployment, etc. — other factors tended to slow down the con- 
solidation of the proletarian forces. In the 1870s, workers, es- 
pecially native-born workers, were still able lo buy tracts of land 
in the West and to set up as farmers. A formidable obstacle to 
unity was the mixed national composition of the working class, 
as more and more immigrants arrived from Ireland, Britain, Ger- 
many and Italy, and in the 1870s from the East-European coun- 
tries, China, and so on. Under the impact of these contradictory 
tendencies, the U.S. working-class movement swung from one 
extreme to the other. Ideologically it was also most varied: nar- 
row trade unionist ideology and apolitical attitudes existed side 
by side with conspiratorial traditions, and Marxism alongside 
various shades of petty-bourgeois socialism. 

A most important result of the International’s activity in the 
U.S.A. was the establishment in the summer of 1876 of the Work- 
ingmen’s Party of America, which had a Marxist wing, headed 
by Friedrich Sorge, Otto Weydemeyer and Patrick MacDonneL 


* Marx to N. F. Danieisoa, November 15, 1878 (Central Party Archives 
of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism). 
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The American Marxists were in constant touch with Marx and 
Engels. MacDonnel, who was appointed editor of the party paper, 
The Labor Standard^ invited Marx and Engels to contribute to 
the paper. He wrote: “A line from you or from Mr. Engels in 
The Labor Standard would be read with general pleasure and 
would help us very much.” ‘ In March 1878, the paper published 
a series of articles by Engels entitled “The Workingmen of Eu- 
rope in 1877”. 

The adherents of scientific communism within the Working- 
men’s Party of America had to carry on a stiff fight against the 
Lassalleans and other sectarian and reformist elements, mainly 
from among the German immigrants. In the above-mentioned 
letter to Marx, MacDonnel said that he, Sorge and the other 
Marxists were “fighting a great battle here against schemers, 
fanatics and fools”. ^ A congress of the party in 1877, which re- 
named it the Socialist Labor Party of North America, was dom- 
inated by the Lassalleans. Sorge, MacDonnel and their support- 
ers were forced to leave the party, while the Lassallean leadership 
changed its programme, orienting the party mainly on participa- 
tion in the electoral struggle. The stand taken by the new leader- 
ship, its unwillingness to work among native-born Americans, or 
even to study the English language, led to the conversion of the 
party into a narrow sectarian organisation.- 

The situation improved somewhat when those who inclined to 
Marxism became more active within the party. The Marxists who 
were not members of the party likewise constantly sought to 
exert an influence on it. The party papers New Yorker Volks- 
zeitung and The Socialist --both founded in 1878— began to spread 
Marxist ideas. In the early 1880s, the German Social-Democrat 
Adolf Hepner, who had worked with Marx in the Inlernational, 
worked on the New Yorker Volkszeitung, and took steps to ar- 
range for the publication of Marxist pamphlets as the Workers’ 
Library series. 

Marx and Engels strove to induce the American socialists to 
overcome their dogmatic approach to revolutionary theory and 
tactics, to keep in closer touch with the mass of workers, even 
if they had not yet matured for socialist ideas, and to carry on 
the propaganda of socialism not in abstract terms, but in a form 
comprehensible to the masses, combining it with action in defence 
of the workers’ concrete interests and direct participation in their 
day-to-day struggle. Lenin stressed that in their recommendations 
.to the socialists of various countries and in criticising their mis- 
takes, the founders of Marxism emphasised this or that line, de- 
pending on the specific features of the country’s socialist move- 
ment and its main shortcomings. While they warned the Ger- 

. ‘ MacDonnel to Marx, December 7, 1876 (Central Party Archives of the 
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man Social-Democrats above all of the danger of Right-wing op- 
portunism, they censured the socialists in America and Britain 
chiefly for their narrow sectarian views, for turning Marxism 
into a dogma, and for failing to take account of the actual con- 
ditions of the struggle. Lenin wrote: “What Marx and Engels 
criticise most sharply in British and American socialism is its 
isolation from the working-class movement.” * 

Marx explained that the setting up of a proletarian party in 
the U.S.A. was inseparable from the mass struggle of the Amer- 
ican proletariat. Only in the thick of that struggle could the so- 
cialists hope to lay the foundation for such a party. Marx insisted 
that the low level of class consciousness and the narrow pragma- 
tism of the proletarian masses were not an insuperable obstacle 
for this. The participants in the proletarian struggle could first 
be united on the basis of the concrete practical tasks which were 
clear to everyone, making use of the spontaneous urge of the 
masses for unity. This would pave the way for educating the 
workers in a socialist spirit and helping them to adopt a revolu- 
tionary socialist programme. 

One of the reasons for the influence exerted by various radical 
bourgeois theories on the workers was that socialist propaganda 
was out of touch with the day-to-day struggle of the proletar- 
ian masses. Thus, among the highly popular ideas in the U.S.A. 
were those of the radical publicist and economist Henry George, 
who held that the nationalisation of landed property was the 
main instrument for social reconstruction. This was widely ac- 
cepted by farmers and workers still hoping to go back to farm- 
ing, who were indignant over the exploitation of land by specu- 
lators, railroad companies, etc. George’s book Progress and Pov- 
erty^ published in 1880, was considered by many in America, 
England and Ireland as a socialist work. 

Marx read the book— we have his remarks in the margins -- 
and another of George’s works published in 1881, cntilled The 
Irish Land Question^ and his remarks on both these works show 
llio author’s mistakes and narrow-mindedness. He stressed that 
George was wrong in trying to blame all contemporary social ills on 
private ownership of land, which was only one type, and Iheorca- 
ically not a necessary one at all, of the capitalists’ monopoly of 
the means of production. In the margins of The Irish Land Ques- 
tion, Marx wrote that dispossession of the workers “springs not 
from landed property, but from the capitalist system'''. ^ George 
and other bourgeois economists of his kind failed to understand 
that abolition of land-rent, or to be more precise, its payment to 
the state in the form of a land tax, superseding all the other 
taxes, did not in itself eliminate wage-labour and the appropria- 

^ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 12, p. 363. 
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tion of surpluS“Value. It would merely help to consolidate capital- 
ism by increasing the other parts of capitalist profit at the ex- 
pense of rent. Marx said that George’s theoretical impotence had 
prevented him from seeing that it was the cheapness of land 
and its availability in the United States that had, contrary to 
George’s theory, pushed the capitalist system in the United States 
“to extremes yet unknown in Europe”. ‘ 

Marx summed up his conclusions in a letter of June 2, 1881, 
to the American socialist John Swinton, an admirer of George, 
and on June 20 in a letter to Sorge. He gave George his due 
as a publicist and did not deny that the demand to abolish land- 
rent was progressive, recalling that it had been formulated in the 
Manifesto of the Communist Party as one of the proletarian 
state’s transitional measures facilitating the socialist transforma- 
tion of society. The whole point was that George did not see this 
radical demand— -first advanced by English economists of the Ri- 
cardo school— as a transitional measure, but, like the Belgian 
petty-bourgeois socialist Joan Colins, as a panacea for the social 
ills. By advertising it in the American way, and himself as its 
inventor, George spread illusions among the masses, diverting 
their revolutionary protest along the wrong way, and distracting 
them from tlie fight against the pillars of the capitalist system. 
Marx wrote to Sorge: “The whole thing is thus simply a socialis- 
tically decked-out attempt to save capitalist rule and actually re- 
establish it on an even wider basis than its present one”. ^ 
Marx’s idc'as about the specific features of the development of 
llie American working-class movement, the obstacles and dangers 
It fac(‘(i on the way, and I ho need for American socialists to over- 
come sectarianism and rebuff the ideology alien to the prolelariat 
gradually exerted an influence on leading workers in the U.S.A. 


ANALYSIS OF POST-1861 DEVELOPMENT 
IN RUSSIA 

In the last decade of his life, Marx paid particular attention lo 
Russia, which was then going through a painful period of tran- 
sition from the backward serf system to capitalism. In 1801 she 
entered a period marked by exceptionally acute class contradic- 
tions and a rapid growth of revolutionary forces. 

The causes, substance and consequences of the peasant reform 
of 1861 were among the main problems studied by Marx. Special 
'interest attaches to his manuscript “Remarks on the 1801 Reform 
and Russia's Post-Reform Development”, which Marx wrote at 
the end of 1881 or in early 1882 by way of systematising and 

] Ibid. 
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summing up the material he had accumulated. Marx felt that the 
reform had been prepared directly under the impact of mounting 
discontent among the peasantry and the growing peasant move- 
ment, an idea he had first suggested in the New York Daily 
Tribune in 1858. His conclusion was: “A guerrilla war was being 
fought between the peasants and the landowners.” * 

At a time when not only the official Russian press but the 
whole European liberal press continued to extol the tsar as an 
"‘emancipator” and the reform as a “great act”, Marx described 
it as the robbing of the peasants. He said that being forced to 
abolish serfdom, the tsar “decided from the outset to give the 
landowners as much as possible (and the peasants as little as 
possible)”. 2 He perceived the true nature of the reform: “The 
emancipation merely boils down to the fact that the noble land- 
owner is no longer able to dispose of the peasant's person, to sell 
him, etc. This personal bondage has been abolished. They have 
lost their personal power over the peasant's person. . . . The 
peasant has found himself economically dependent on his former 
landowner." ^ The Regulations of February 19, 1861, Marx stressed, 
maintained forced labour for the peasants for a long time by in- 
troducing a “state of temporary indenture” which preserved semi- 
serfdom. Marx said that the redemption payments amounted to 
legislatively formalised robbing of the peasants, and tribute to 
the landowners for the abolition of serfdom. 

Marx said that the predatory nature of the reform caused a 
fresh explosion of popular wrath and struggle against the land- 
owners. “Following the proclamation of the emancipation mani- 
festo on February 19 (March 3), 1861, there were general unrest 
and disturbances among the peasants; they believed that it was 
a forged, unauthcritic document; military executions; general 
flogging of serfs during the first three months after the Mani- 
festo.” ^ 

Marx’s numerous notes give a full picture of the condition of 
the post-reform countryside and of the millions of peasants who 
lived in dire poverty, had to add chaff and goose-foot to their 
flour, and starved to death during the increasingly frequent bad 
harvests. The small farmer was exploited by the big landowners 
even more intensively than under the serf system. Usurers and 
kulaks were quick to draw the peasants’ tiny holdings into their 
net. Autocracy, for its part, saddled the “emancipated” peasant 
with an intolerable burden of duties and levies for the treasury. 
Marx stressed that the peasants’ economic plight was compounded 
by their lack of political and legal rights. 


‘ Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 19, S. 414. 
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At the same time, Marx’s “Remarks on the 18()1 Reform” and 
other manuscripts show that he saw the reform and its results 
as marking tlie rise of the capitalist formation in Russia, and we 
find him saying again and again that Russia’s post-1861 dcvelop- 
nuMit marked the beginning of a new industrial era. Of course, 
Marx and Engels dated the origin of the capitalist order in Rus- 
sia to much earlier periods, and in his manuscripts Marx recorded 
data showing the development of commodity-capitalist relations 
long before 1801. But he emphasised 1861 as an important mile- 
stone in the history of Russia’s economy, and the start of a quali- 
lativcly new stage in the country’s socio-economic development 
as a result of the abolition of serfdom. 

Marx was very well aware of all the obstacles which stood in 
tlio way of Russia’s progressive economic development, the main 
one being the continued existence of landed estates and the re- 
sultant dependence of the peasants on their old masters. Marx 
sjiw the extremely intricate pattern of semi-feiidal and develop- 
ing capitalist relations in the Russian countryside after the re- 
form as a specific feature of Russia’s economic development, a 
peculiar characteristic of Russian social life which generated the 
especially acute class antagonisms in Russia. 

Marx saw and correctly assessed many elements of capitalism 
in Russia’s agriculture which were fettered by semi-feudal rela- 
tions. Thus, he remarked on the switch by some of the landed 
estates from the corvee to the capitalist system, involving the use 
of wage-labour and improved implements and farming machinery. 
The notes Marx made when reading the Transactions of the Tax 
Commission and other sources show that he devoted special at- 
tention to landowner enterprises like beet-sugar factories, distil- 
leries and stud farms, and to the emergence of areas of market 
agriculture and livestock farming on capitalist lines. He took 
a special inliMcst in facts showing the growing contradictions 
within the ])easanlry itself. Dozens of pages in his notebooks 
contain material on the properly stratification of the peasantry, 
the kulaks’ buying up of the landowners’ lands, their use of wage- 
labour, their lease of plots to peasants, and their money-lending 
operatiofis. 

When reading the satirical works of Saltykov-Shchedrin, Marx 
noted almost all the passages describing the emergence of the 
“now ])illars of society”-- -the capitalists and the kulaks. 

He also made a thorough study of the formation of the social 
group which confronted the richer sections in the Russian coun- 
tryside, and his manuscripts contain much information about 
agricultural labourers, poor landless peasants and other catego- 
ries of the rural proletariat in Russia. Marx was well aware of 
the peculiarity of the Russian rural proletariat, namely, that the 
agricultural labourer and the farm hand usually had an allot- 
ment which not only failed to provide its owner with the neces- 
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sary means of subsistence, but also tied him to the mir (villafrc 
commune), or to be more precise, to the rapacious kulak and ttic 
local landowner, that is, made him sell his labour-power on the 
worst possible terms. 

Marx saw that, as in Western Europe in the past, social pro- 
cesses in Russia were leading to an “expropriation of the peas- 
ants, that is, broad masses of people”, ^ i.e., the Russian form ot 
depriving the small producers of their land and ruining them. 
Marx was aware that the stratification of the Russian peasantry. 
Ihe proletarianisation of a large part of il, and the creation oT a 
labour market in Russia likewise went to create the conditions 
for the establishment of the capitalist mode of production. 

He kept a close watch on the growth of Russian industry, the 
emergence of now factories and plants, the establishment of new 
industries in the areas of St. Petersburg and Moscow, in V'^ladi 
mir and other gubernias, on the Rlack and Azov Sea coasts, in 
Poland and other parts of the Russian Empire. Marx’s notes on 
the Military Statistical Review and the Transactions of the Ta.r 
Commission show that he was also interested in the devidopmenl 
of Russian market relations and foreign trade. He collected in- 
formation on the growth of Russia’s seaports and her trade with 
Central Asia, Persia ami China. He also made a special sliidy o( 
railway construction in Russia, and its impact on the further dis- 
integration of patriarchal relations and the development of com- 
modity-capitalist relations. 

Proceeding from his analysis of socio-economic relations, Marx 
revealed the class character and the reactionary role of the Rus- 
sian autocratic state, and described its domestic and foreign pol- 
icy. Despite some changes in the political systmn after 18(>l- 
apart fiom the peasant reform, the tsarist governinenl had been 
forced to put through some reforms in the judic ial, administrative 
and military spheres — the country’s regime remained an extreme- 
ly despotic one. Tsarism had taken the first step to transform 
itself from a feudal monarchy into a bourgeois one, but retained 
all the basic features of an autocratic power relying on the army 
and the police. 

As the country developed economically, aiilocracy ran into ('vei 
greater contradictions with the recpiiremenls of this development. 
Marx saw the poor state of tsarist finances as a sign that the 
existing order in Russia w^as unsound. The efforts to improve 
them reminded him of those taken in the 18th century to save 
French absolutism from financial disaster. He remarked ironical- 
ly that the “alchemists of Russian finance” were also taking the 
same way. ^ Having lost its internal stability, the tsarist autocracy 
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{•fiuld no longer hope to put through its plans of aggrandisement 
on the international scene as successfully as it had done in tlu? 
past, and this was evident from its military and diplomatic dif- 
(icullies (hiring Ihe^Halkan crisis in the 1870s, and the Russo 
Turkish War of 1877-78. The growing revolutionary movement, 
at home was undermining the wliole system of Russian tsarism's 
aggressive foreign policy. On September 10, 1879, Marx wroh': 
'The secret of the success of Russian diplomacy abroad was tlu^ 
deathly ffuiel of Russia al home. The magic was broken with tlu' 
start of the internal movement.” * 

With great satisfaedion Marx observed (he deepening contradic- 
tions betwiMMi oflicial and revolutionary Russia, and t(jok a warm 
interest in the assessment of the domestic situation by Russia's 
leading revolutionaries. Hence his growing interest in Russian so 
rial thinking, revcdiitionary piiblicistic writings and belles-lettres. 
Marx compared the latter to a mirror reflecting Russian life and 
t'hanging frame of mind among the leading sc'ctions of Russian 
>ociety. who knew ChernyslK'vsky’s works very well and 

(■all(}d him “the great Russian scholar and critic”,^ contirund 
with unflagging interest to study his writings, 0‘«;pecially tliosr 
analysing soeio-oi ononn'e^ relations in Russia during tlie prepara- 
tion and imph'iiientalion of the 18()l Reform. In the (\arly 1870s 
Marx r(‘ad (^liornyslievsky’s “Letters Without Address", contain 
ing a fii!!-seal(' criticpio of lh(^ reform, which Daniidson had scml 
him in a mnnusc’ript copy, and in I88I he re-read this striking 
jniblicisiic work. 

Marx put a high value on Chernyshevskvs programme for a 
popular r(‘vo1iilinn against serfdom and llie autocracy, and paid 
lrihut(» to tlie Russian revolutionary's militant democratism, hi- 
faith in the ])('(» j)le, and liis haired for tsarism and serfdom. 

Marx saw ('hern vsluwsky and T){d)rolyul)ov not only as pro 
loiind thinkers arul talenlc’d writers, hut also as l(*ad(Ts of (he 
revolutionary (amp, who (uliicaled and guided the nc-AV giuiera 
lion of lliissian l■(*volutioIlaries. Marx’s r('Tuarks in th(‘ margin-^ 
of (^hernyslievsky's “Critique of Philosophical Preconceptions 
Against the Communal Owncrsliip of Land” are evidence of his 
lv('en interest in the idea put forward by the great revoluti(mar\ 
ihinker about llus.sia’s Iraiisiti ui to the socialist system, bypass 
ing capitali^in. At the lime, Chernyshevsky could not see tin* 
i(‘al social forces which would carry the Russia of that ])erio(l 
along a non-capitalist path, and Marx Avas aAvarc that his idea 
.of using the village commune for Russia’s socialist transforma- 
tion was a utopian one, but he found many rational elements in 
his statements (on the importance of a “spirit of collectivism and 
comradely association”, on the communal use of farming machiii- 

* Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. .S4, S. 108. 
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f^ry, scientific achievements, and so on). Marx believed that Cher- 
iiyshevsky’s approach to the question of Russia’s socialist pros- 
pects was in itself of exceptional importance. 

Chernyshevsky’s philosophical, historical and publicistic wril- 
iriffs and works of fiction were well known in the Marx family. 
In the above-mentioned review of literary and theatrical life in 
Tjondon, published by tlie Frankfurter Zeitung und HandelsblaU 
in May 1877, Jenny Marx criticised the lies in the llritish bour- 
geois press about Russian revolutionary writings, and called 
Chernyshevsky “the greatest modern revolutionary writer”. She 
referred to his novel What Is To Be Done? and his articles in 
the journal Souremennik^ in which he demanded of the “Russian 
government the einancijiation of the serf peasants (naturfilly, in 
a different way to that in which it was actually carried out) and 
castigated the then pseudo-liberalism of the Petersburg press 
with such caustic relentlessness that its ‘worlliy’ ropresenlativi's 
breathed a sigh of relief when the government exiled him lo Si- 
beria.” * 

Marx was aware that the poet Nikolai Nekrasov and the greal 
satirist Mikhail Saltykov-Shchedrin belonged to the trend led by 
Chernyshevsky and IJobrolyiibov. In February 1873, he read Sal- 
tykov-Shchedrin’s satirical cycles entitled “The Diary of a Pro- 
vincial in St. Petersburg” and “The Gentlemen of Tashkent”, 
sent to him by Danielson. Later, Marx also read his “Abroad’ 
and “The Retreat of Mon Repos”. The markings Marx made in 
1878 on a pamphlet by M. P. Dragornanov, The Persecution o) 
Ukrainian Literature by the Russian Government, show that he 
had also taken nole of the writings of the great Ukrainian poet 
and rcvolutionary,/raras Shevchenko. ^ 

In general, Marx took a lively interest in Russian literature* 
and culture. Together with Engels he frequently expressed hi^ 
delight at the flourishing of Russian j)ootry and belles-lettres in 
the 19th century. Lafargue recalled the pleasure Marx derived 
from reading the works of Pushkin, (iogol and Saltykov-Shched- 
rin. An early edition of Eugene Onegin (which Marx quoted in 
A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy in 1859) 
was clierislied by Marx, and after his death by Engels, as an es 
pecially valuable item in their Russian collection. Franziska Ku- 
gelmann recorded Marx’s views of other Russian writers: “He 
was of the opinion that Turgenev wonderfully renders the pe 
culiarities of the Russian soul in its veiled Slavonic sensitivity. 
Lermontov’s descriptions of nature, he thought, wore hardly to 
be excelled and seldom equalled.”^ The letters and reminiscence.^ 
of Marx’s close friends tell us that the family often listened to 
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Russian classical music, including popular Russian ballads and 
pianolorte arrangements of Glinka’s operas, which they received 
from Russia. 

For Marx, Russian litoralure was not only a source of pleasure, 
but also a reflection of the contemporary socio-historical situatimi 
and an aesthetic reproduction of highly ijileresliug and concrete 
facts from Russian social life. 


KEEN EXPECTATION OF REVOTTITION 
IN RUSSIA 

The more Marx sludied Russia’s socio-economic development 
and Ihe deeper he penetrated into her social and political proces- 
ses, the stronger became his conviction lliat the country was mov- 
ing towards a great revolutionary upheaval, which would hav(‘ 
a decisive influence on the whole of Europe. Lenin strossc'd: 
“Marx and Engels uaturally possessed Ihe most fervent faith in 
a Russian revolution and its groat world sigiiilicance.” * 

In the latter half of the d870s, Marx was firmly convinced 
that Russia was closer to revolution than any other European 
country. He hoped that the tsarist government’s difficulties over 
the Riisso-Turkisli War of 1877-78 would, accelerate the revolu 
lionary events. He was highly inspired by the prospect of a Rus- 
sian revolution, and on September 27, 1877, he wrote to Sorge: 
‘‘And then there will be a fine row. If Mother Nature is not par- 
ticularly ill-disposed towards u.s, wc shall yet live to see I In' 
fun!” ^ 

Ry the time of the second rovolulionary situation in Russia 
at the turn t>f the 1870s, Marx was quite clear on all the essen- 
tial issues of the incipient Russian revolution. Tlis conviction 
that it was inevitable and would he tremendously powerful was 
based on his profound understanding of its objective prerequisites 
and his scientific definition of the requirements of the country's 
progressive development. Marx and Engels believed that the im- 
pending revolution in Russia would be a hoiirgoois democratic and 
mainly peasant one, aimed chiefly at abolishing the autocracy, 
landed estates and semi-feudal relations. In contrast to the Narod 
niks, who had visions of proceeding directly to socialism, Marx 
clearly saw that the forthcoming revolution in Russia was bound 
to be a democratic and not a socialist one. The peasantry, with 
a vital stake in the solution of the land question, was Imund 
to make it highly explosive, and to give it great depth and scope. 

Observing the political behaviour of the Russian bourgeoisie, 
Marx was clearly aware of its indecision and constant inclina- 
tion to political compromise with autocracy, which had to reckon 

' V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 12, p. 376. 
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with the bourgeoisie s economic interests. Marx realised that the 
Russian bourgeoisie was incapable of putting up any serious re- 
sistance to tsarism or of taking action which was in any sense 
revolutionary. 

Marx held that the primary task of a bourgeois-democratic rev- 
olution in Russia would be to overthrow^ autocracy, with tlie 
political and agrarian revolulions constituting its two inseparable 
a'^pects. A dealh blow’ to tsarism would sound tlu‘ tocsin rousing 
broad sections of tlie people for further creative revolutionary 
action. Marx was sure that the revolutionary movement in Rus- 
'^ia would produce great popular leaders, worthy smau^ssors of 
(Ihernyshcvsky and Dobrolyubov. 

ft was Marx’s profound conviction that the overthrow of au- 
tocracy would open the flood-gates for genuinely progressive dev- 
elopment of the Russian and other nationalities in the country. 
!n the event of a victorious proletarian revolution in the WesI 
and with its assistance, Russia would be able to advance to social 
ism, bypassing the capitalist ])hase of development or substan- 
tially shortening it. In allowing for such an eventuality, Marx 
j)roccedcd from the fact that the overall historical situation had 
< lianged markedly not only compared with the period of tlu^ 
French Jievolution, to which he frequently likejied the coming rev- 
olution in Russia as regards scale and progressive development, bnl 
also compared wnth the period of tlie revolutionary events of 184S. 
The proletarian uiovcmeiil in the West had risen to a ju‘W level, and 
ill th(' eveni of a victory could aud was bound to influence tin* 
course and the historical results of a popular revoJuUon in Rus‘<ia. 

Since the Russian \vorking class had not yet lakeu shap(‘ as 
ail organised force capable of giving a lead in the struggh' of tin* 
whole peo])le, Marx believed the outcome of a Russian ri’volu- 
\'u)i\ depended on the West-Kuropeaii proletariat, who^e assistance 
t(» the Russian revolutionaries ho held to be almost axiomatic in 
ensuring the victory of a bourgeois-democratic revolnliou in Rus- 
sia and the country's social revival. He also mniiilained that tlu‘ 
joint action of the Russian revolution and Ihe viclorious move- 
ment of the West-Europeaii working class was a guarantee that 
tiio revolutionary struggle in Russia wmuld advance beyond tlu' 
stage of the hourgeriis revolution, and ultimately carry Ihe coun- 
try to socialism. 

This idea was reflected in a message which Marx and Engels 
sent to the Chairman of the Slavonic Meeting held in London 
ill March 1881, to celebrate the 10th anniversary of the Paris 
Commune. They said that the growing revolutionary movement 
in Russia, “maybe after long and violent wSlruggles, must ultimate- 
ly and certainly lead to the establishment of a Russian Com- 
mune". ‘ 
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Al the same time, Marx and Engels kept emphasising, a Rus- 
sian democratic I’evolution as a component ])arl of the European 
revolutionary process was bound to have an exceptional influence 
on it. The impending revolution in Russia would be a turning 
point in world history. 

Marx believed that once a popular revolution had occurred in 
Russia and overthrown tsarism, the whole system of liiiropean 
international relations was bound to change. Tlie ultimate result 
of the revolution would “put an end to the whole of the present 
status quo in the old Europe”. * IJkc a “fresh breeze”, it would 
have a beneficial effect on Germany, changijig the state of things 
in that country “at one blow" and bringing about the downfall of 
the Prussian Junkers and the militarists, lie wrote to Liebknechl 
that a revolution in Russia would “sound the death knell for 
Prussia".^ He also believed a Russian revolution would lead to 
the libi'jation of Poland, involve other oppressed peoples in Europe 
in !he revolutionary movement, and bring about a revolution- 
ary change in Austria-Hungary and other countries. There would 
be a [undamenlal change in the balance of forces in favour of 
I he working class and revolutionary democracy across the Eu- 
ropean conliiKMit. The (‘ollapse of the autocracy iji Russia would 
mean “such a cdiange in the whole situation of Europe as must 
he hailed with joy by the workingmen of every country as a 
giant slep towards tludr common goal- the universal emancipa- 
tion of Labor”. ^ 

Avi(ll> looking forward to a revolutioji in Russia, and sharing 
the hopes of the Russian revolutionaries for its early outbreak, Marx 
and Lbigels in fact overestimated the prospects. They were wrong 
alioul llie (late, but quite right on the main thing: their analysis 
ot its objective prerequisites and the anticipation of its great 
depth and scope. 


RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARIES' ADVISER 
AND FRIEND 


In the 1870s, Russia was the scene of an heroic struggle of 
the Russian revolutionari-s against tlie tsarist autocracy. The 
' lashes were especially acute from 1879 to 1881, when the rev- 
olutionary ferment at the grass roots coincided with the start 
of a “crisds at the top", as government circles vacillated in search 
of a way out of the unstable situation, and resorted to a policy 
of “the whip and Ihe carrot”. From the establishment of fresh 
revolutionary circles and groups and the “going among the peo- 
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pie” in the first half of the 1870s, the Russian revolutionaries 
went on to the establishment, in 1876, of an all-Russia central- 
ised and strictly secret organisation, which was somewhat later 
named Land and Freedom. In August 1879, internal contradic- 
tions, mainly over tactics, led to its split into two bodies: the 
People’s Will, which launched a direct attack on tsarism, and 
the General Redistribution. On March 1, 1881, Tsar Alexander 
II was killed under a sentence passed by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the People’s Will. After this, the revolutionary movement, 
which was subjected to especially fierce reprisals and did not 
receive the necessary support from the people, declined. Revolu- 
tionaries had exhausted their strength in fighting the tsar, the 
unorganised and scattered masses of peasants had not yet realised 
the need for Joint action everywhere, while the working class of 
Russia was only just taking shape. The liberal sections of lh»^ 
bourgeoisie faint-heartedly refused to give any support to the 
fighters against autocracy. Once again reaction gained ground 
in Russia. The Narodnik movement itself began to lose ils rc'v- 
olutioiiary traits and gradually developed into a lype of liberal 
opposition. 

The revolutionary events of the 1870s had a great impact on 
social life in Russia and the subsequent development ol tlie 
emancipation struggle, conslituting a dofinile phase of the bour- 
geois-democratic pcrifnl of the Russian rcvolu I ionary movement. 
It was dominated by the commoners, the advanced intellectuals 
who championed the people’s cause. The revolutionary Narod- 
niks of the 1870s expressed the aspirations of broad masses of 
peasants who were seeking to be rid of the feudal survivals and 
the despotic, autocratic regime. From their predecessors and 
teachers, Herzen, Chernyshevsky and Dobrolyubov, they inherited 
their faith in the power of the people’s revolution, preference for 
revolutionary methods of fighting tsarism, and socialist ideals. 

Marx was very well aware that the hopes of the Russian Na- 
rodniks for instant socialist revolution were illusory, but lu\ was 
resolutely opposed to “calling to account ’, as Engels put it, the 
people’s loyal champions for their misconceptions. Marx and Eng- 
els held that their immature ideology corresponded with the 
contemporary level of Russia’s socio-political dcvolopmenl, and 
believed that they would overcome their mistakes as they gained 
first-hand experience and learned the lessons of the Wesl-Kuro- 
pean working-class movement, in which many Narodniks dis- 
played a keen interest. Narodism’s ideological flaws did Jiot ob- 
scure for Marx and Engels its objectively revolutionary bcnirgeois- 
democratic character, or the Narodniks’ dedicated fight against 
tsarism. 

While regarding various petty-bourgeois socialist trends in the 
West as an obstacle to the development of the proletariat's class 
organisation, Marx and Engels took account of the fact that iifc 





I^iussia, where the working-class movement was only taking its 
first independent steps, and wdiere bourgeois-democratic change 
was on the order of the day, the petty-bourgeois Narodnik move- 
ment had not yet exhausted its revolutionary potentialities. That 
is why they supported the revolutionary Narodniks, whom thc> 
considered allies of the West-FiUropean proletariat and the social- 
ist parlies. What Marx and Engels valued especially was their 
fierce hatred of tsarism, their dedication and revolutionary stead- 
fastness, their internationalist tendencies, and their urge to arouse 
to the struggle the peasantry of Russia, a great reserve of the 
European proletarian revolution. 

Marx read many Narodnik publications, including the journal 
and newspaper Vperijod, which Lavrov published abroad from 
1873 (o 1871), the underground organs of the Land and Freedom 
and the People’s Will, and their programme documents, Narod- 
nik publicislic writings and similar literature. Apart from his 
old Russian friends and correspondents- -Lavrov, Lopatin and 
Danielson — there were now Lev Hartmann, Nikolai Morozov, and 
Vera ZasulicJi. Marx established close friendly relations with Lav- 
rov, who invariably showed the greatest respect for Marx and 
Engels, considered their opinions and valued their advice. He 
was a frequent visitor at Marx’s home and carried on an exten- 
sive correspondence with him. However, *Marx and Engels clearly 
saw the shortcomings and contradictions in their Russian friend’s 
outlook. 

Hartmann and Morozov, both participants in the Narodnik 
movement, also visited Marx at his home in 1880 and 1881. 
Through them and Lavrov, he established direct contact with the 
Executive Committee of the People’s Will. Marx provided revolu- 
tionary emigrants from Russia with reliable addresses in Ger- 
many, and induced his associates in various countries to give their 
utmost support to the Russian revolutionary movement. He readi- 
ly responded to various requests from the Russian revolution- 
aries, notably, the idea proposed by Russian emigrants to publish 
abroad an English-language weekly The Nihilist to win West- 
European public support for the Russian revolutionary movement. 
Nothing came of Ihe idea, however. 

Marx cherished his contacts with Russian revolutionaries and 
was proud to show his friends a letter from the Executive Com- 
mittee of the People’s Will of November 6 (October 25, Old 
Style), 1880, which expressed profound respect for Marx's scien- 
tific achievements and his concern for Russian revolutionary activ- 
ity, and asked him to help Hartmann inform the Western pub- 
lic about the nature of the struggle which had started in Russia. 
As a mark of sympathy for the Narodniks he had earlier sent tAvo 
of his autographed photographs to members of the Executive 
Committee (both soon fell into the hands of the police). 

There was also growing respect for Marx among the Russian. 
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revolutionaries, in particular, the revolutionary Narodniks, who 
look a keen interest in liis theory and activity. Many of theni-- 
espocially men of proletarian origin, such as Stepan Khalturin, 
Pyotr Alexeyev and Andrei Karpenko -avidly read works on 
scientific communism. Capital was widely circulated among young 
Russian revolutionaries, and many Narodniks quoted it in their 
talks in study-circles and in their pamphlets (lor example, Sergei 
Kravcli insky’s Fairy-Tale of the Wise Woman Naumovna sniA Ale- 
xei Bakh’s Hunger the Tsar), The Executive Committee of the Peo- 
[)le’s Will wrote to Marx that Capital had become “a standard work 
ior all intelligent men”. ^ Russian revolutionaries were also well ac- 
quainted with other writings by Marx and Engels. In March 
1881, the police confiscated a copy of the Manifesto of the Com- 
munist Party when arresting Nikolai Kibalchicli, a leader of the 
People's Will, an oulstanding revolutionary, scicjitist and ijiveu- 
tor, who had slarled to translate it iji 1875. 

However, llie Narodniks w'erc hampered in their understanding 
of the Marxist doctrine by their idealistic views, for example, that 
Russia’s social develojnnent must follow its owm unique course, 
that capitalism ineajit regress and decline— this was a step back 
as (‘(mipared wnlh Chernyshevsky -and their idealistic view of 
the peasant commune and of the peasantry as a whole as being 
the most revolutionary class. The Narodniks, petty-bourgeois uto- 
pian socialists, believed that Marxist i)olitical economy applied 
only to tlue caj)ilalist West, but not to Russia. Thos(‘ were the 
ideas expressed in a book by the Narodnik publicist Vasili Vo- 
rontsov, entitled The Future of Capitalism in Russia, wdncdi Marx 
read in 1882. 1’he Narodniks took a superficial view of Marx's 
theory and now' and^ again tried to combine it mechanically with 
the ideas of Proudhon, Bakunin, Lassallo and Diihring, and the 
subjectivist, idealistic views expounded by Lavrov, one of those 
who insisted on the decisive role the “critically-minded individ- 
ual'’ had to play in history, etc. 

Marx and Engels sought in every w'ay to help the Russian rev- 
olutionaries iji their painful quest for the right outlook and tac- 
tics, and their attacks on the ideas of Bakunin and Nechayev ac- 
celerated the overcoming of the ajiarchist influence, although 
some of Bakunin's ideas long continued to iniluence the Narod- 
niks. Of great importance in exposing the Narodnik ideological 
mistakes were Engels’ articles entitled Emigrant Literature, which 
he wrote in 1874 and 1875, with Marx's full backing, against 
Lavrov and Tkachov, prominent Narodnik ideologists. He showeil 
their outlook to be a haphazard mixture of ideas and insisted 
that Lavrov wmuld fail in his efforts to reconcile Marxism and 
anarchism. He exposed Tkachov’s erroneous views that the Rus- 
sian state stood over and above classes, that it would be easy 
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to carry out a revolution in Russia, and that conspiratorial iiietli- 
ods were right. These lalse idealistic views were an essential 
ieatiire of Ibe Narodniks’ outlook, who iii general had a very 
vague idea about the connection between the legal and political 
institutions and the interests of the various social classes. 

On many subsequent occasions, Marx drew the Narodniks’ 
attention to their erroneous views, but as their figlit against tsar- 
ism advanced he believed that such criticism should be couched 
in the friendliest and most delicate terms. It was the wrong mo- 
ment for a public coiidemnalion of the uto])ian principles of the 
Narodniks’ ideology, for Ihey were fighting in incredibly diffumlt 
ronditions. At the lime, tlicir practical revolutionary action was 
ijf mm-h greater importance than the theoretical side of the move- 
ment. Rut Marx lu^ver missed an opportunity to express his opin- 
ion nn the acute prol)lems which agitated the minds of revolu- 
tionary intellect iials in Russia, and to show the difference bo- 
lw(‘(‘n Ills own \iew and that of the Narodniks. He also respond- 
ed to any atlempl to distort iiis doctrine. 

The need for .^ucli a critical statemenl arose at llio end of 
1877, when, following comments in the Russian press by bour- 
g(‘ois publicists about CapiUtl and Marxi'^iu, Nikolai Mikhailovsky, 
an authorilative Narodnik sociologist and a future ideologist of 
liberal Narodism, ])ublishod an article, in the democratic journal 
(Uerhe^lvenniife Zapiski, entitled “Karl Marx on Trial by Mr. 
Y, ZIuikovsky'*. Ho wrote it in re.sponse to malicious attacks on 
Marx by Zhukovsky, a vulgar political economist, in the liberal 
Vcsttiik Yevropy, Mikhailovsky defended Marx the “.sanguinian” 
against his liberal critics from the Narodnik standpoint. He acl- 
nulted iliat Capilal revealed the author's ‘Tare logical power and 
vast f*nidition", hut added the Wcarning that just because Marx’s 
theory was “soinetliing coheiamt and integral, ami therefore al- 
luring", it was not right to “lliiig open tlie gateway" before it as 
a vv’hole. ‘ Mikhailovsky denied a priori the existence of capital- 
!>m in Russia and .so insisted that the conclusion*^ in Capital 
were inapplical)lc to his country. Like all Narodniks, he was hop- 
ing for an exclusive way to socialism -through the peasant com- 
mune. 

Immediately upon reading Mikhailovsky's article, Marx drafted 
a letter in French to the editors of Olechestvenniye Zapiski, pro- 
testing against the vulgarisation of his ideas in Capilal and the 
attem[)t lo turn dialectical materialism into a universal method 
for littiiig the history of the various nations into a general scheme, 
instead of studying its actual course. The Marxist method 
reveals the general regularities governing social development, but 
does not, contrary Lo Mikhailovsky’s view', proceed from the 
assumption that social development everywhere necessarily fol- 
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lows a definite pattern, regardless of the peculiar historical con- 
ditions of this or that country. Accordingly, Marx resolutely pro- 
tested against his historical essay on the emergence of capital- 
ism in Western Europe, in the chapter on the primitive accumula- 
tion of capital, being changed into ‘‘an historico-philosophic theory 
of the general patli of development prescribed by fate to all na- 
tions, whatever the historical circumstances in which they find 
themselves”. * 

Marx said that if the Narodniks wanted to find the right an- 
swer to the question of whether Russia could bypass the capital- 
ist stage of development they liad to take a strictly realistic view 
of the economic and social processes going on in their country, 
lie himself took account — and advised the Narodnik ideologisis 
and publicists to do likewise — of the tendency which Russia had 
manifested “to become a capitalist nation”. He added: “If Rus- 
sia continues to pursue the path she has followed since 1801, slie 
will lose the finest chance ever offered by hislory to a people 
and undergo all the fatal vicissitudes of the capitalist regime.” “ 
Consequently, Marx regarded the capitalist way of Russia's socio- 
economic development as being a real one as well. 

He firmly objected lo the Narodnik sociologists’ vulgar vi(*w 
of capitalism as an unmitigated evil and stressed that in the' con- 
text of world history it was large-scale capitalist production (hat 
prepared the material prerequisites for socialism. 

This letter was discovered by Engels when he was sorting 
out Marx’s papers after his death. Ho sent a copy to Vera Zasu- 
lich and gave another lo Lopatin, who took it to Russia, where it 
was circulated in manuscript form before its publication (abroad 
in 1866, in Russia in 1888). In a letter to Vera Zasulich, Engels 
suggested that Marx had failed to post the letter because “his 
name alone would be sufficient to jeopardise the existence of the 
journal that would publish his reply”. ® The impression which 
Marx’s letter made on progressive people in Russia can be seen 
from Gleb Uspensky’s article “Bitter Rebuke”: “In a few lines 
written in the same manner as every line in his Capital, that is, 
with impeccable precision and impartiality, Karl Marx shed light 
on the whole course of our economic life, beginning from 1861.” ^ 

Marx’s above-mentioned reply to Vera Zasulich in early 1881 
likewise testifies to his fundamental differences with the Narod- 
niks over the village commune and the ways of Russia’s social de- 
velopment. 

V^era Zasulich had written lo Marx in connection with the 
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polemics over Vorontsov’s article in Otechestvenniye Zapiski, in 
^hich the author argued that there were no suitable conditions 
for capitalism in Russia. This article was discussed in Geneva 
by Vera Zasulich, Kravchinsky, Stefanovich, Dcutsch and their 
Polish friends Diksztajii and Waryhski, who were divided on the* 
issue. Deutsch recalled: “We asked Vera to write 1o Marx for 
an answer to the question”, ^ and this she did on February lb. 
1881. In December 1880, Marx was asked by Morozov, on behalF 
of the Executive Committee of the People’s Will, to write about 
the Russian commune, and in response to requests from liis Rus- 
sian friends he sent Vera Zasulich a letter on Marcli 8, 1881, 
whicli slic circulated among many friends, including Dcutsch, 
who sent a copy of it to Plekhanov. In this letter, Marx again 
protested against his theory of the historical inevitability of cap- 
italist development being turned into a universal scheme. As 
tor the Russian commune, Marx wrote that it could become “the 
fulcrum of Russia’s social revival, but in order that it might 
function in this way one would first have to eliminate the destruc- 
tive influences which assail it from every quarter and then to 
ensure the conditions normal for spontaneous development”.^ 

By emphasising the conditions in which the peasant commune 
could be used for socialist change, Marx took a resolute stand 
against its idealisation by the Narodniks. It was not the coinmuiK' 
that would on its own become the source of Russia's socialist 
rejuvenation, l)ut the revolution in Russia and its support by the 
victorious working class in the developed capitalist countries that 
wore to create the possibility for refurbishing this archaic insti- 
tution and transforming it on the socialist lines. Marx urged a 
realistic approach to the actual commune, considering the cir- 
cumstances which tended to transform it into an instrument of 
fiscal oppression, and (he processes which l(*d to its disintegra- 
tion. In a draft of his reply he said tliat drained by “fiscal extor- 
tion, the commune has become an easy target for exploitation by 
traders, laiidowjiers and money-lenders. This oppression from out- 
side has exacerbated a c(niflict of interests already present in the 
heart of the commune itself and has accelerated its disintegra- 
tion”. ^ 

Marx rejected the view that the existence of the commune in 
Russia was evidence that the Russian [)easanlry liad a special 
socialist mission, and took the truly historical approach by regard- 
ing the commune as a social institution whicli all nations had at 
a definite stage of their devclojimeiil. 

Marx and Engels expressed their idea about the nocessaty pre- 
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miscs for Russia’s non-capitalist, development with oven ^freater 
clarity and precision a little later, on January 21, 1882, in a ])r(‘- 
facc to the second Russian edition of the Manifesto of the Com- 
munist Party ^ where they formulated what they believed to be 
the “only possible” answer at that time, to the question of whelh- 
or the village commune could move directly into the higher, com- 
munist form. “If the Russian Revolution becomes the signal for 
a proletarian revolution in the West, so that both complement 
each other, the present Russian common ownership of land may 
serve as the starting-point for a communist development.” ‘ 

His critique of the Narodnik outlook helped the mosi advanced 
members of the Russian revolutionary movement 1o accepi 
scientific communism. 

He noted with satisfaction the progress in the ideological de 
velopment of the Russian revolutionaries, notably their gradual 
abandonment of anarchist doctrines and political indifference, 
and the switch by the People’s Will to the light for political lib- 
erties. What he believed 1o be important was that th(' .\arod 
niks, first within the Land and Freedom and later the Pi*oph'’s 
Will, set up a centralised underground organisation ba^ed (m- 
conscious and strict discipline. 

Marx and Kngels saw the establishment of llio PeopleV Will 
as the emergence in llussia of a revolutionary parly willi ‘‘in- 
credible energy and capacity for self-sacrifice", “ as Engel jnil 
it. Marx told the Narodnik Morozov that the Russian revolution- 
aries’ fight against tsarism was “something fabulous”. ^ Marx s 
notes in the margins of the “Programme of Workers, MernluT^' 
of the People’s Will Parly” (written mainly by Andrei Zhelya- 
bov), which he rcccivc.d at the end of 1880, showed that he did 
not share the illusions which made the ineinhors of the People‘s 
Will akin to the other Narodnik trends, but strongly a|)i)roved 
of their revolutionary-democratic demands, such as self-del crmi- 
nation for the nationalities within the Russian Empire, a demo- 
cratic revolution and the winning of political and civil liberties. 
Marx and Engels look a positive view of the afqieal with the 
demand for political change which the People’s Will made on 
the new tsar after March 1, 1881. ^ Tn a talk with Lopatin in the 
autumn of 1883, Engels confirmed Marx’s approval of this docu- 
ment, particularly its firm but calm and restrained tone. 

The members of the People’s Will fought autocracy mainly by 
terroristic methods, which were largely in response to the tsarist 
authorities’ savage reprisals and arbitrary acts against revolu- 
tionaries and those who sympathised with them. While taking a 
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negative view in principle of individual acts of terrorism as an 
instrument of political struggle, Marx and Engels believed that 
they could be used only in exceptional circumstances. They 
hoped that the Russian revolutionaries’ acts of terrorism would 
generate a powerful outburst of popular discontent against the 
autocracy. At the same time, Marx was sure that the Russian 
revolutionaries themselves regarded terrorism as something to 
which they were forced to resort tcm])orarily. On April 11, 1881, 
he wrote to Jenny Longnel that the tactics of tlie Executive Com- 
iniUcci of the P(H)ple’s Will wore a far cry from “the puerile 
manner of Most and other cry-babies who preach tyrannicide as 
a ‘theory’ and a ‘panacea’ Tlie Russian revolutionaries, “by 
contrast. se(‘k to convince' Europe that their modus operandi is a 
specifically Russian, historically irievitahle mode of action, which 
calls ft)!- as little moralising — for or against -as the earthquake 
on (Chios’’. ‘ 

'riie courageous struggle by a small group of members (»f the 
People’s Will against the ])owerful tsarist regime evoked “a most 
^ympathelic (‘cho" in Marx and Engels." U Avas in this periial 
lluit Marx read Pyotr Alisov's pamphlet Alexander II the Kmart- 
(i pa tor and Mikhail Dragornanov's Tyrannicide in rtussia, and 
followed with tiee}) emotion the trial of those who had organised 
and taken part in the revolutionary act uf Man:!! I. lie expressed 
.uhniralion for tlu' behaviour in court of Zludyahov, So[)hia Pe- 
rovskaya and Kibalchich, whom he regarded as true heroes and 
r('volulionaries. “These are thoroughly sound people, who do not 
‘-trike nndodramatic j)oses, and are straightforward, business-like 
and luToic.’’^ 

Marx to(dv a more criti(‘al view of tlu' other \arodnik organisa- 
tion called the General Redistribution, whose ideas and tactics 
r('\eal('d the infliiciui' of anarchist tlH*or>. the obM>lete Rakuninist 
d<tgma of abstention from politics. Marx wrote about their “tedious 
doctrinairisni” and b('liev(*d that their main mistake was re- 
jection of “political-revolutionary action”. In contrast the fk'o- 
ple’s Will, wliose meml)ers realised the need for a democratic rev- 
olution as a stag(? leading towards socialist cliange, the meinbors 
of the General Redistribution believed that “Russia is to make a 
somersault into the anarch ;sl-communist-alheisl millennium”.^ 

At (be same time, Marx sought to help tlio Russian revolu- 
tionaries overcome their iiileriial disagreements and unite in the 
struggle against tsarism, their common enemy. That is why, when 
in 1880 ho received an invilalion, conveyed by Morozov, to take 
part in publishing abroad a Russian Socio-ReYolutionary Library 
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t?eries, a joint venture by the People’s Will and the General Re- 
distribution, he agreed and offered to put his works at the dis- 
posal of the publishers, promising to write a special preface te 
any they decided to publish. 

In 1882, a new Russian translation of the Manifesto of the 
Communist Parly was published in this series. Through Lavrov, 
Marx and Engels sent the translator, Georgi Plekhanov, a leader 
of the General Redistribution, the preface to the Russian edition 
which they had written in January of that year. In it they re- 
iterated that a Russian revolution was at hand and would be of 
great historical importance. With the Russian revolutionaries’ 
heroic acts fresh in their minds, they wrote: “Russia forms the 
vanguard of revolutionary action in Europe.” ' 

Another important fact was that under the influence of lliis 
and other scientific communist works, Plekhanov, who had sug- 
gested a Russian edition of the Manifesto, came to realise thal 
Marx’s doctrine alone was the lodestar which would help the 
Russian revolutionary movement as well to find the right path. 
In 1883, Plekhanov and his followers founded the first Russian 
Marxist group, known as the Emancipation of Labour, which 
paved the way for the establishment of the Russian Social-Dem- 
ocratic Party. Concerning this event, which opened up fresh 
prospects for the emancipation struggle in Russia, Engels wrote 
to Vera Zasulich: “...lam proud to know that there is a parly 
among the youth of Russia which [rankly and without equivoca- 
tion accepts the great economic and historical theories of Marx, 
and has definitely broken with all the anarchist and also the few 
existing Slavophile traditions of its predecessors. And Marx 
himself would have^ been equally proud of this had he lived a 
little longer.” ^ 

IRREPARABLE LOSSES. FAILING HEALTH 

In the summer of 1880, Ihc health of Jenny Marx, who had 
been suffering from a liver complaint, deteriorated sharply, and 
in early October came the terrible news that she had cancer of 
the liver. On June 6, 1881, Marx wrote lo his eldest daughter, 
Jenny: “You are aware that there is no cure of the illness she 
suffers from, and she gels indeed weaker.” ^ 

At the end of June 1881, Marx took his wife to Eastbourne 
on the coast, where they spent a month. Overcoming his grave 
apprehensions and yielding to Jenny’s great desire lo see her 
grandchildren, he set off with her for Franco, accompanied by 
Helene Demuth. 

They arrived at Argenteuil near Paris, where the Longue t 
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family lived, on July 26. In mid-August came the news that 
Eleanor was gravely ill. Marx left his wife in Helene’s care and 
set out for London, whore he found his youngest daughter in a 
state of deep nervous and physical exhaustion. The urgent meas- 
ures he took had their effect and Eleanor soon began to recover. 
Jenny and Helene also returned to London shortly. 

From the autumn of 1881, Jenny left her bed less and less of- 
ten until she was completely bedridden. It was then that Marx 
himself fell gravely ill: i7i October he went down with the pleuri- 
sy, complicated by bronchitis and pneumonia. His condition was 
so grave that the doctors feared for his life. His physical suffer- 
ing was made more acute by the awareness that his wife lay 
dying in the next room. The crisis passed at the end of October 
ajid Marx was able to spend some time at Jenny’s bedside. Elea- 
nor recalled: “Never shall I forget the morning he felt himself 
strong enough to go into Mother’s room. When they were together 
they were young again — she a young girl and he a loving youth, 
both on life’s threshold, not an old disease-ridden man and an 
old dying woman parting from each other for life.” ^ 

Jenny Marx died on December 2, 1881. 

This was a mortal blow for Marx, and on December 5, the day 
of Jenny’s funeral, he was so weak and so distraught at her 
death that the doctor insisted on his remaining at home. He was 
sustained by numerous letters from his party friends, acquaint- 
ances and relatives. He was deeply moved by the fact that these 
ex|)ressioiis of condolence were “so sincere, expressing such a pro- 
lound sympathy as rarely happens in such instances, which are 
merely occasions for pcrinnciory expressions”. In a letter to one 
of his daughters he explained it by the fact (hat everything about 
Iheir mother had been “natural and truthful, artless and unaf- 
lecled’’. ^ 

As usual in moments of trial, Engels was by his side, and not 
only handled all the arrangements for the funeral but also felt 
It Jiis duty to describe in the press Jenny’s role in the working- 
class movement. Tlie Sozialdemokrat carried an obituary written 
by him honouring the memory of this representative of the “old 
guard of proletarian, revolutionary socialism”, and the Egalite 
the text of the speech he made at her graveside, in which he 
said: “Again and again we shall regretfully miss her bold and 
prudent advice; bold without being boastful, prudent without 
being undignified.” ^ 

Marx and Eleanor spent the first three weeks of January 1882 
at Ventnor on the Isle of Wight, where they had gone in the 
hope that the sea air would help Marx get rid of his chronic 
l)ronchitis and the painful bouts of coughing which aggravated 
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his insomnia. He did, indeed, feel somewhat better, and was ea- 
ger to get back to work. 

He resumed his scientific studies upon his return to London, 
but his doctors advised him to go soiilh to escape the changeable 
London spring weather. Their o])inion was that he should go to 
Algeria. 

In tlie first half of February, Marx went to France, wliere ho 
spent a week with the Longuet family at Argenteuil. After a 
two-day stay at Marseilles, he sailed for Algeria wliere ho ar- 
rived on February 20. On tlie way he caught a bad cold, and 
was disappointed to find rain, strong winds and cold weather, 
instead of the expected warmth and sunshine. He wrote to his 
eldest daughter: “Since ten years Algiers had not such a failure 
of the winter season.” ^ Naturally this made his bronchiiis worse, 
and on top of everything he again fell ill with pleurisy. 

However, neither the state of his healtli, nor the long stretch 
of bad weather, with the odd sunny day, prevented Marx from 
enjoying the beauties of the land which reminded him of the 
Thousand and One Nights, He spenl hours at his window in the 
Hotel Victoria admiring the picturesque view of the bay and 
the port, the hilly slope running down to the sea, and the 
villas with their lush greenery. In the distance lay a majestic 
range of mountains with snow-capped peaks. He wrote to Engels: 
“There is nothing more enchanting than this panorama, ... a 
wonderful melange of Europe and Africa.” ^ When he felt strong 
enough he went for walks, and visited the famous botanical gar- 
dens where he admired the “great longitudinal ‘allees’ of a won- 
derful beauty'', the palm groves, the plane trees and the mag- 
nolias. 

But Algeria’s natural beauty did not obscure for Marx the 
deep social and national conlradictiuns of life in that French col- 
ony. His frank talks with Judge Ferine, an old republican and 
a former political exile in Algeria, together with his own observa- 
tions, left him with a clear picture of the lack of rights of tlu^ 
local people, and the oppressive nature of the colonial regime. 

By mid-April, he had completely recovered from pleurisy, but 
the bronchitis still worried him, and he suffered greatly when 
the south wind blew in from the desert raising clouds of dust. 
On the advice of his doctors, Marx left Algiers before the hoi 
season and went lo the French Riviera. In early May he arrived 
in Monte Carlo. But there again he was dogged by bad luck: a 
local doctor whom he consulted diagnosed a fresh bout of pleuri- 
sy. For almost a month, Marx was forced to undergo treatment 
in the puppet principality of Monaco, “this lair of noble idlers 
and adventurers” ^ who flocked to its gambling tables. 

* Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 35, S. 289. 

2 Ibid., S. 45. 

3 Ibid., S. 68. 
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On June 3 Marx left Monte Carlo, after a lung specialist had 
advised him to continue his treatment in a mountain resort. How- 
ever, he decided to spend some time with Jenny and his grand- 
children at Argentcuil. He felt much better in the family circle, 
and on that occasion stayed there for some time, from June 8 
Id August 22, taking a course of sulphur baths and inhalations at 
neighbouring Engliien. Together Avith Laura, he then went to 
Vevoy, on Lake Geneva in Switzerland, where he stayed for a 
inorilh, until September 25. Before leaving Switzerland, he went 
Id Geneva where he met his old friend Becker. The two men 
were very glad to see each other again. 

Marx returned to Argenteuil on September 28, where the doc- 
lors expressed their satisfaction with the results of his slay in 
Switzerland and allowed him to return to England, but insisted 
I hat he should not stay in London for more than two or three 
weeks at a time. Marx spent almost llie whole of October at his 
home in Maitland Park Road, once again immersed in scientific 
pursuits, studying the history of primitive society, agrarian rela- 
tions in Russia and other problems. After this he again went 
to Ventnor on the Isle of Wight, where he continued his scientific 
work. 

In early January 1883, he learned that Jenny, his eldest daugh- 
ter, was seriously ill. This news brought on a nervous disorder, 
and his bouts of coughing developed into dangerous spasms. On 
January 12, Fdeanor brought Marx the terrible new\^ that Jenny 
had died the day before. He was shattered by the loss of his 
l)eloved daughter, who had died at the age of 38. a mother of 
five children. He returned to London stricken wdlh grief and phys- 
ically debilitated. 


MARCH 14, 1883 


The ravages ol the disease left no doubt about an immiuenl 
tragic outcome. Marx’s bronchitis took a turn for the w’orse. and 
ho developed an inflammation of the larynx, so (hat for a long 
Lime he ^vas unable to take any food, except milk. Tn February, 
the doctors diagnosed a lung absi*ess. Marx was visibly w^asting 
away, and Eleanor, Helene and Engels fought desperately to 
sa\e his life. Their heroic efforts appeared to have had some ef- 
fect, and his condition improved slightly in early March. On 
March 9, Donkin, Marx’s doctor and a friend of the family, made 
the encouraging announcement that if he could be kepi going 
for another two months, there wmiild be a chance of his pulling 

through. ^ t 

However, this was not to be. At 2.30 p. m. on March 1^, En- 
gels, who came to see his friend every day, found everyone in 
tears. That morning Marx had had a haemorrhage and was very 
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weak. When Helene wont up to. his room, she found him sitting 
half asleep in the armchair. She at once ran down and asked 
Engels to go up. The following day, Engels wrote to Sorge: 
“When we entered the room he was lying there, asleep, but never 
to wake again. His pulse and breathing had stopped. In those 
two minutes he had passed away, peacefully and without pain. 

. . Medical skill might have been able to assure him a few 
more years of vegetative existence, the life of a helpless being, 
dying— to the triumph of the physicians’ art — not suddenly, but 
inch by inch. Our Marx however would never have borne that. 
To live, with all the unfinished works before him, tantalised by 
the desire to complete them and unable to do so, would have 
been a thousand times more bitter to him than the gentle death 
that overtook him.” * 

News of the death of the great thinker and revolutionary rap- 
idly spread throughout the world and was reported not only by 
proletarian but also by bourgeois periodicals in many countries of 
Europe and America. Friends and enemies alike paid tribute to 
his intellectual powers. The Russian liberal journal Yuridichesky 
Vestnik said that Marx had been an “outstanding personality, . . . 
a scientist of rare calibre”. The Austrian bourgeois newspaper 
Neues Wiener Tagblatt stressed on March 17 that “Karl Marx 
must be ranked among the most important and the most outstand- 
ing contemporaries''. 

But even with his death, the bourgeois press did not give any 
objective assessment of his role, and behind a barrage of talk 
about his high qualities, sought in every way to minimise his in- 
fluence, to distort his doctrine and activity, and to pervert his 
life-story shamelessly. The advocates of the capitalist system, 
who had always hated and persecuted Marx, intensified their 
slander after his death, and spread it to his followers. 

Marx’s death evoked a totally different response in the work- 
ers’ and socialist circles. Letters from working-class leaders and 
rank-and-file socialists arrived in London from all over the world 
with expressions of affection for the teacher and leader of the 
working class and all oppressed people, expressions of profound 
grief at the great loss toiling mankind had suffered with his 
death. These emotions abounded in the obituaries of the working- 
class press of the various countries, and speeches at memorial 
meetings and rallies. All voiced firm faith in the immortality of 
Marx’s great ideas and the inevitable triumph of the cause to 
which he had devoted his life. 

Among those who sent messages to Engels were veterans of the 
proletarian struggle: the old Chartist Harney, who was living in 
America, Becker, Sorg<3 and Lochner. Lessner wrote to Eleanor 
Marx: “His name and his teaching will live for ever, so long as 

^ Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, pp. 339-40. 
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man exists on earth. Like the sun his genius will irradiate a 
wonderful light for all the peoples, and nothing on earth can pre- 
vent this.” * 

From Germany came telegrams from August and Julie Bebel, 
the Erfurt Social-Democratic organisation, and the Social-Democ- 
rats of Hanover. The party leadership sent Liebknecht to Lon- 
don to attend the funeral. A telegram was received from the Par- 
is Association of the Workers’ Party of France, whose Federa- 
tion of the Centre held a memorial meeting. Others arrived from 
Jose Mesa on behalf of the Spanish Socialist Party, from De 
Paepe on behalf of the Belgian Socialists, and Nieuwenhuis, on 
behalf of the Dutch Socialists. From Zurich came a resolution 
passed by a memorial meeting of the members of Slavia, the 
Socialist Slavonic Alliance, which proposed the establishment of 
a Marx Fund in aid of victims of the liberation struggle. 

In London, a meeting was held by the Democratic Federation 
to honour the memory of the “great thinker and genius, a friend 
of the workers of all countries”. ^ Memorial meetings were held 
by the Marylcbone branch of the Democratic Federation in Lon- 
don, by the Cabinet-Makers’ Society and other organisations. On 
March 19, a memorial meeting was held by the American social- 
ists in New York. Cuno, a former member of the International 
and an active participant in the working-class movement in the 
U.S.A., informed Engels of the obituary he had written. 

Numerous expressions of grief and profound respect were re- 
ceived from revolutionaries in Russia. A message from Russian 
Socialists, written by Lavrov, said: “The death of Karl Marx will 
evoke grief in tlio hearts of all those who have succeeded in un- 
derstanding his ideas and in ap])recialing his influence on our 
epoch.” ^ A telegram from the Society of Russian Emigrant So- 
cialists, signed by Lopatin, Plekhanov and Sophia Bardina, was 
received by Engels from Geneva, (tn March 28, 1883, Lopatin 
wrote to Eleanor that Marx was a man whom he had^ “loved as 
a friend, respected as a teacher and revered as a father . ^ Wreath 
collections were madt and the money sent to Engels in various 
ways by students of the Peter Agricultural Academy in Moscow, 
the Technological Institute in St. Petersburg, the colleges of 
Odessa and by students of women’s colleges of Russia. Forward- 
looking Russians arranged for the publication and exten- 
sive circulation of Marx’s works, in a letter to Eleanor, Daniel- 
son expressed his readiness to make available all the material 
and letters he had for a future publication of Marx’s literary leg- 
acy. A message of greetings sent by Plekhanov, Axelrod ^i^d 
Vera Zasulich to the German Social-Democratic Congress in Co- 

‘ Central Party Archives of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Marx, Engels. Werke, Bd. 19, S. 337. 

* K. Marx, F. Engels and Revolutionary Russia, p. 485. 
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pcnhagen held in late March and early April 1883, expressed the 
wish to set up a special fund for a ''popular edition of all the 
works of Marx”. * 

Progressive intellectuals from various countries sent sincere 
messages of condolence at the death of the great thinker and rev- 
olutionary. The bourgeois radical Edward Spencer Beesly wrote 
to Eleanor Marx: “He was a very remarkable man and although 
I did not share his views, 1 appreciated his motives and had a 
groat respect and regard for him.” ^ On March 18, 1883, students 
of the Agricultural Academy in Berlin wrote to Engels to say 
that Marx’s ideas would be enshrined in the ages, and that “the 
nineteenth century will be named after him”. ^ 

Working-class leaders voiced recognition of Marx’s tremendous 
achievements in the great cause of transforming socialism into a 
science, and of his role as leader of the world proletariat. In a 
letter to Engels, Deville said that Marx was the man who “did 
the most for the emancipation of the workers, for the emancipa- 
tion of mankind”. ^ In an obituary published in the Dutch social- 
ist journal Recht voor Allen on March 24, 1883, Nieuwenhuis 
wrote: “He was the man who gave socialism its scientific foun- 
dation”. ® 

The socialist press and the working-class spokesmen emphasised 
the internationalist character of Marx’s doctrine. His death, 
they said, was an irreparable loss to the working people of tin* 
world, for all those who yearned for progress, and for the whole 
of world science and culture. This idea was best expressed by En- 
gels, when he said: “Mankind is shorter by a head, and that the 
greatest head of our time.” ® 

In those mournful days working-class leaders were sustainerl 
by the thought that the cause of Marx would be carried on hy 
his true associate Engels. Marx’s friends and disciples knew Ilia I 
scientific communism was the joint creation of these two brilliaiil 
thinkers, “who remarkably complemented each other”. ^ 

During Marx’s illness, Engels had gradually taken over the 
leadership of the working-class movement, and together witli 
Eleanor he became Marx’s literary executor, in accordance with 
his friend’s wish which he expressed verbally before his death. 

Marx was buried at Highgate Cemetery on March 17, 1883, in 
a section normally reserved for persons rejected by official so- 

* Literary Legacy of G. V. Plekhanou, Collection VIII, Part I, Moscow, 
1940, p. 26 (in Russian). 

2 Central Party Archives of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism. 

3 Ibid. 

^ Ibid. 

^ Beitrdge zur Geschichte der deutschen Arbeiterbewe gung, 1966, No. 4, 
S. 636. 

® Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence^ p. 340. 

7 Becker to Engels, March 18, 1883 (Central Party Archives of the 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism). 
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ciety and the church. The ceremony was a modest one, as Marx 
himself had wished, for he disliked pompous funeral processions. 
Among those who attended tlie ceremony were his relatives, Paul 
and Laura Lafarguc, who also represented the Workers' Party 
of France, Loriguel, and I lie men who had worked with Marx in 
the Communist League, Liebknecht, who spoke, Lessner and Loch- 
ner. Others present were two prominent scientists, Edwin Ray Lan- 
kester, the zoologist, and CarJ Schorlemmer, the chemist. Wreaths 
were laid on behalf of ihe editorial board of the Sozialdemokrat 
and the London German Workers’ Educational Society. The mes- 
sages were read out by Longnet. 

By Marx’s graveside, where his wife already lay, Engels spoke 
impressively and with deep emotion about the importance of 
Marx's brilliant scientific ch'^coverie", and of his stature as scien- 
tist and revolutionary lighter. “Governments, both absolutist and 
republican, deported him from their territories. Bourgeois, whether 
conservative or ultra-democratic, vied with one another in heap- 
ing "landers upon him. All (bis he brushed aside as though it 
wore cobweb, ignoring it, answering only when extreme neces- 
sity compelled him. And ho died beloved, revered and mourned 
by millions of revolutionary fellow workers — from the mines of 
Siberia to California, in all parts of Europe and Amcrica ^and 1 
make bold to say that though he may .have had many opponent- 
lie had Jiardly one personal enemy. 

“Ilis name will endure throngli tlie ages, and sr) also will his 
work!” * 


^larx and EiigcL, SrLeclcil Works, Vol. 3, p. 163. 
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CHAPTER. SIXTEEN 


MARXISM: THE WORKING PEOPLE’S BANNER 
IN THEIR STRUGGLE FOR COMMUNISM 


Marx and Engels repeatedly said that 
our teaching is not a dogma, but a guide 
to action, and I think that is what we 
should hear in mind most. 

V. 1. Lenin 


THE HISTORICAL DESTINY OF MARXISM 


Since its emergence, Marx’s toacJiing has spread Ihroiighout 
the world and has had an incomparably greater revolutionising 
effect on mankind’s historical development and spiritual life than 
any other ideological movement. 

The lOth century will go down in Ihe hislory of social thought 
and the revolutionary struggle for emancipation as the age of ihe 
birth of Marxism and the first essay in bringing together socialist 
theory and (he working-class movement. 

The 20th century is the age when the ideas of scienlilic com- 
munism are being ppt into practice, tluj age of revolutionary 
transformation of society on the basis of Marxist docirine, which 
was given further creative development in Leninism. 

Social ideas and political theories sliare tlie lol of the classes 
which engender them. Spokesmen of rising exploiter classes wlm i^ 
capable of putting forward philosophical ideas and social theories 
that were progressive for their day, bul as soon as these classes 
came to dominate society they turned their face to the past and 
became increasingly reactionary. These classes dread the future 
and cling to the past. Their ideology enters into glaring contra- 
diction with the onward march of social life. 

As the world outlook of the working class, Marxism is essen- 
tially incompatible with ideological stagnation or with a failure 
to keep abreast of the real conditions of life. Social develoj)nient 
carries the working class forward, and history has destined it 
to lead working mankind to communism. Its historical mission 
can only be fulfilled through developing revolutionary theory. 
The task of Marxism is to give a true picture of social develop- 
ment, to comprehend the specific features of each new historical 
epoch and the meaning and significance of new phenomena, and 
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on that basis to produce a scientific definition of ways for the 
revolutionary transformation of the world. 

Marxism is not a dogma, but a guide to action. This is a pop- 
ular communist motto which gives expression to the creative 
and profoundly vital essence of Marxism-Leninism. 

Marx’s doctrine is remarkable for the consistency and integrity 
of its conclusions, and the solid internal unity of all its compo- 
nent parts: philosophy, political economy and scientific commun- 
ism. Without materialist dialectics it was impossible to develoj> 
Marxist political economy; without dialectical and historical ma- 
terialism, without Marx’s economic theory it would have been 
impossible to transform socialism from a utopia into a science. 
Scientific communism was a natural conclusion that followed from 
Marx’s philosophical and economic doctrine. In the absence of 
such a conclusion, in the absence of such connection with tlio 
theory and tactics of the proletariat’s class struggle, Marxist phi- 
losophy and political economy would have been incomplete and 
would not have had such tremendous transformative and revolu- 
tionising power. 

When Marx died, his great associate, Engels, continued to ela- 
borate the proletariat’s scientific outlook, assuming the role of 
adviser and leader of socialists in all countries. In that period. 
Engels put out Volume Two and Volume- Three of Marx’s Capital, 
and wrote a number of works in which he siibslantiated ami 
further developed the Marxist theory. 

The development of the working-class movement in the Euro- 
pean countries necessitated a new international association of 
prrdetarian parties, and this was set up as the Second Intmuia- 
tional. Engels took a leading part in it. The First Congress of this 
inlernational socialist organisalion look place in Paris in 18S9. 

The Second International helped to S[)rcad Marxism among the 
proletarian masses and to develop and consolidate mass working- 
class organisations: trade-union, co-operative, women's, youth 
and sports organisations, etc. lint this broadening of the work- 
ing-class movement was accompanied by a temporary drop in 
revolutionary level and intemsified opportunist and reformist 
trends in the Social-Democratic parties. 

The old [)eLty-b()urgeois socialist trends like those associated 
with Louis Plane, Prondlioii, Blanqui and Bakunin had suffered 
an ideological fiasco. At the new stage spokesmen for anti-pro- 
letarian ideology began, iiiidor the guise of Marxism, to fight 
against scientific socialism. In effect, they distorted Marx’s re- 
volutionary doctrine in a spirit of opportunism, attacking it now 
from the Right, now from the “Left”. In “peaceful” capitalist de- 
velopment an especially grave danger was presented by reform- 
ism, which robbed Marxism of its revolutionary essence, namely, 
the theory of class struggle, socialist revolution and the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 
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Engels stood up for the purity of Marxism, waging a resolute 
struggle against these distortions of revolutionary theory and 
laetics. In his A Critique of the Draft Social-Democratic Program- 
me of 1891 and other works he exposed the opportunist views. 

Engels noted the new trends in the development of capital- 
ism, particularly, the emergence of capitalist monopolies and 
their impact on the Englisti working-class movement. lie laid 
bare the links between reformism in the English working- 
ilass movement and the growing super-profits of the bour- 
geoisie, obtained as a result of the ruthless exploitation 
of the colonies. The bourgeoisie used part o[ these easy winnings 
to bribe the top section of the working class. In Engels’ lifetime 
this was only typical of England, but became universal in the 
imperialist epoch in the advanced capitalist countries. 

After Engels' death o])portunism gained ever more ground in 
the Social-Democratic parties. Tlieir Right-wing leaders step by 
step discarded the main Marxist principle: the unity of theory 
and practice, of revolutionary thought and revolutionary action. 
They paid li]) service to Marxism and quoted from Marx's works, 
imt liad in fact abandoned the revolutionary course of the work- 
ing-class movement. 

At the turn of the century, revisionism assumed international 
"Cope and opportunist trends spread in varying degrees to all 
Social-Democratic |)arties. Adherents of Rernsteiii and Vollmar 
ill Germany, Millerand in France, Vandervelde in Helgiuin, aiul 
the “legal'’ Marxists, Economists and Mensheviks in Russia re- 
jected revolutionary theory and tactics and sought to “supple- 
ment"— in fact to replace- -Marxism A\ith bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois views alien to it. Opportunism gained the upper hand 
in the leadership ol' the Second International, linally bringing il 
to a shameful collapse. 

In the early 20th century, the rise in the revolutionary strug- 
gle was accompanied by the activisation of various petty-bour- 
geois adventurist parties and groups, such as the anarchists ajid 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries. Pseudo-revolutionary adventurism 
under the guise of Marxism was especially pronounced in tlu' 
tactics of Trotskyism. 

Right and “Left” opportunism of the Second International 
leaders caused grave damage to the proletariat’s emancipation 
struggle. But the immortal ideas of Marx and Engels continued 
to exert a powerful influence on the development of the truly re- 
volutionary working-class movement. Representatives of the re 
volutionary wing in the Social-Democratic parties waged a strug- 
gle against the renegades and reformists. 

V. I. Lenin and the Bolshevik Party created by him have played 
the leading role and taken the historical initiative in safe- 
guarding Marxism from Right and “Left” revisionist distortions, 
in ils further creative development, and in the practical applica- 
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tion of the ideas of scientific socialism to the revolutionary trans- 
formation of society. Lenin’s party was set up on the firm basis 
of Marxist theory, as the legitimate heir of all that was best in 
the international working-class and the Russian revolutionary- 
democratic movement. The shift of the centre of the world revolu- 
tionary process to Russia by the end of the 19th century was the 
objective prerequisite for the Party’s omergonce. In the new 
circumstances, the working class of Russia was faced with the 
lofty mission of opening Lh(‘ next round of social revolutions, and 
this required a militant political vanguard, armed with an ad- 
vanced theory and taking an implacable stand against opportun- 
ist vacillations. 

The road to setting up a Marxist party in Russia was a hard 
one. Lenin wrote that Russia “a(‘hi(ived Marxism . . . through the 
agony she experienced”. ^ In the early 1880s began the transition 
from the Narodnik movement to Marxist propaganda, and in the 
period between the mid-1880s and J90o there was a great advan- 
ce from isolated Marxist circles and groups loosely linked with 
the masses to a closely-knit political party deeply rooted in the 
working class. A major part in this was played by the League 
of Struggle for the Emancipation of the Working Class, founded 
by Taniin in St. Petersburg in 1895, Avliicli was the ombr.No of 
the revolutionary Marxist party. In 1898, the First Congress of 
the R.S.D.L.P. nfficially announced the Party’s formation. But 
to formulate the ])rogramme, tactical and organisational princip- 
les of the revolutionary party of the new ly[)e, Lenin and his as- 
sociates and the Leninist newspaper L^kra had to put in an enorm- 
ous amount of theoretical and organisational work. This work 
was later embodied in the consistent revolutionary Programme 
adopted by the Secfmd Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. in 1903. Le- 
nin wrote: “As a current of political thought and as a political 
party, Bolshevism has existed since 1903”. ^ 

The emergence of such a party was a turning point in the in- 
ternational as well as the Russian working-class movement. The 
Bolsheviks, followers of Lenin, raised high the banner of revolu- 
tionary Marxism and proletarian internationalism, showed fine 
examples of class proletarian policy, and dealt a blow at Men- 
shevism and otlier opportunist trends, and also at international 
reformism and sectarianism. The proletariat and the working pea- 
santry of Russia, led by the Bolshevik Party, won epoch-making 
victories in their fight against tsarism and capitalism. 

Lenin was a worthy successor to and contiiiuator of the cause 
and teaching of Marx and Engels in the new historical epoch, 
the epoch of imperialism and proletarian revolutions. Lenin- 
ism — Lenin’s views as a system and his doctrine — is the creative 

* V. I. Lenin, Collerud Works, Vol. 31, p. 25. 

2 Ibid., p. 24. 



elaboration of the views and doctrine of Marx and Engels on the 
basis of fresh scientific and practical data. Leninism is the Marx- 
ism of the 20th century and it is therefore right and proper that 
the revolutionary world outlook of the working class and its 
Communist Parties is called Marxism-Leninism today. Without 
Leninism, there can today be no Marxism as a living guide to 
understanding reality and to revolutionary action. Marxism- 
Leninism is an integral international doctrine which has become the 
theoretical asset and guide of the Communists and revolutionaries 
of the world. 

In Lenin the Russian and the international working-class 
movement acquired a great thinker, brilliant strategist and tactic- 
ian, who made a creative study of new economic, political and 
ideological phenomena in the light of the Marxist doctrine. Pro- 
minent theorists of the Social-Democratic parties, such as Geor- 
gi Plekhanov and Karl Kautsky, who did much to spread Marx- 
ist theory, were on the whole unable to develop Marxism creati- 
vely. They failed to understand the essence of the now epoch and 
the consequent strategic and tactical tasks of the working-class 
movement. Plekhanov, Kautsky and other leaders of the Second 
International did not, on the whole, advance beyond a dogmatic 
view of Marxism. Their evolution showed that turning Marxism 
into a dogma loads to renunciation of its revolutionary essence. 
Lenin alone proved capable of a deep analysis and creative ela- 
boration of all the components of the Marxist doctrine, of theo- 
retically generalising the experience of revolutionary struggle in 
the new epoch, of producing a new and higher synthesis f>f re- 
volutionary theory and practice, and of brilliantly applying and 
elaborating further the method of materialist dialectics. 

Lenin enriched Marxist economic science with his study of 
imperialism as the highest and last stage of capitalism. He made 
a great contribution to the agrarian theory of Marxism. Summing 
up the new data in natural science and sociology, Lenin advanced 
dialectical and historical materialism giving it a new form 
in accord with the new level of natural science and the new stage 
of social development. Lenin achieved much progress in elaborat- 
ing the theory of scientific communism, and the strategy and 
tactics of the proletarian struggle. 

It is through this development, specification and elaboration 
that the basic theoretical principles of Marx and Engels, the ba- 
sic propositions of the philosophy, political economy, strategy and 
tactics of Marxism are enriched with new living experience and 
scientific knowledge and serve the revolutionary forces as a mighty 
ideological weapon in the modern epoch. 

In the sphere of philosophy, the ideas of materialist dialectics 
put forward by Marx and Engels are being increasingly confirmed 
in every way by the progress of scientific knowledge in our 
own day. The idea of development, applied in the 19th century 
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mainly to geology, cosmogonic hypotheses and biology, has now 
penetrated deeply into every field of natural science: physics, 
chemistry, astronomy, and so on. The notion of indivisible and 
immutable atoms has given way to the doctrine of the complex 
structure and intertransformation of wliat were once considered 
to be tlie “primary building-blocks of matter”. There has been 
full confirmation of Lenin’s dialectical idea that the electron is 
just as unfathomable as the atom. The method which Marx so 
successfully used in his Capital, and which Lenin enriched in 
his analysis of imperialism and the problems of socialist revolu- 
tion, has worked effectively in our own day as well. The material- 
ist view of history has helped to produce a scientific picture of 
past epochs and the contemporary epoch, to bring out the law- 
governed connections and interaction of the political and ideo- 
logical superstructure with the economic basis, and to identify the 
chief motive forces of the vvorld revolutionary process. 

In economic .science Marx’s theory of surplus value is still the 
starting point for analysing the capitalist economy. Enriched 
with Lenin’s analysis of the economic substance of imperialism, 
as monopoly capitalism developing into slate-monopoly capital- 
ism, Marx’s economic doctrine is still the theoretical basis for 
the strategy and tactics of llie world revolutionary working-class 
movement. Marx’s fundamental ideas on the development of the 
productive forces on the basis of social property in the moans of 
production have been an important source for the elaboration of 
the political economy of socialism. From these follow key propo- 
sitions on the forms of production and distribution under social- 
ism, which were developed by Lenin and his followers from their 
study of the processes attending the formation of socialist society. 

Relying on the ideas of Marx and Engels, Lenin created a 
coherent doctrine of socialist revolution, and advanced the key 
propositions on the revolutionary situation, the objective and 
subjective factors of revolution, the growth of the bourgeois-de- 
mocratic revolution into socialist revolution, and the possibility 
of the socialist revolution initially winning out in one, individual 
country. He showed the nature and characteristic features of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat as the truly popular power consis- 
tently expressing the interests of all the working people, clarified 
the substance of the socialist state and socialist democracy, 
brought out the principal regularities of socialist society and for- 
mulated a concrete programme for its construction. Lenin raised 
to a new stage the doctrine of the proletarian party, and of its 
leading and growing role in the process of the revolutionary 
transformation of society. In Lenin’s works we also find a further 
profound development of the Marxist theory of the national and 
the colonial question, and of the principles of proletarian inter- 
nationalism. Lenin consistently stood up for the revolutionary 
principles of Marxism in the Russian and the international work- 
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ing-class movenienl, rallying together the revolutionary interna- 
tionalist elements in this movement for the fight against opportun- 
ism and social-chauvinism in the Second International. 

The strategy and tactics of the proletariat's class struggle as 
worked out by Marx and enriched by Lenin were brilliantly em- 
bodied in the three Russian revolutions. The working class was 
the leading force, the vanguard of the revolutionary movement, 
in the Revolution of 19(J5, which was bourgeois-democratic in 
social content; and specifically proletarian methods of struggle 
were decisive in revolutionising the masses and bringing the 
events to a head. During the First World War, in the most difficult 
conditions of police terrorism and rampant bourgeois chauvinism, 
the Leninists persistently worked to prepare the working class for 
fresh revolutionary battles, which indeed broke out in 1917. The 
revolutionary struggle from the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
in February 1917 to the Great October Revolution confirmed and 
greatly enriched the policy and tactics of the workers’ Marxist- 
Leninist party. 


THE OCTOBER SOCIALIST REVOLUTTON- 
A GREAT TRIUMPH FOR MARXISM-LENINISM 

The Great October Socialist Revolution carried out under the 
leadership of the Bolshevik Party, headed by Lenin, was au 
epoch-making event. It inaugurated mankind’s deliverance from 
the exploiting system, and ushered in a new historical cpocli, that 
of transition from capitalism to socialism and construction of 
communism. It marked the triumph of Marxist-Leninist strategy 
and tactics and the starting point for a succession of victorious 
revolutionary battles of the world working class, which have pro- 
vided further proof of the soundness and vitality of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

The October Revolution became a most important landmark in 
the development of Marxism itself, and in the translation of its 
ideas into practice. For the first time the peoples of a whole sta- 
te, which was, besides, the largest state in the world, began to 
build their economy and culture in accordance with the theoret- 
ical projections of Marxism-Leninism. The country’s socialist in- 
dustrialisation and the collectivisation of agriculture, the imple- 
mentation of the cultural revolution ended in a resounding vic- 
tory for socialism in the Soviet Union. The ideas of Marxism- 
Leninism became a living guide in the practical construction of 
communist society. 

The impact of Marxfsm-Leninism on the revolutionary transfor- 
mation of society became much more extensive when a number 
of other countries followed the Soviet Union along the socialist 
path and formed a world socialist system. There followed an un- 
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precedented upsurge in the world communist movement and a 
growth of Communist Parties in almost all countries of the world. 
Today these parties unite tens of millions of front-ranking fighters 
for democracy and social progress, for the communist cause. 

The triumph of ilie October Revolution was indisputable prooi 
of Lenin’s idea that only a party with an advanced theory can 
play the role of vanguard. Under the banner of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, the Bolshevik Party led the country’s working class and all 
its working people to the overthrow of capitalism and the victory 
of socialism. Under this banner, the Soviet people, led by the 
Communist Party, are engaged in building communism. 

The idea of a worker-peasant alliance put forward by Marx 
and Lenin was translated into reality in the course of the October 
Revolution and socialist construction. Lenin exploded the Narod- 
nik and Socialist-Revolutionary theories on the decisive role of 
the peasantry in a socialist revolution, as well as llie Meii'^ihevik 
denial of the revolutionary potential of the peasants. The Com- 
munist Parly of tlie Soviet Union based its class policy on the 
alliance of the working class and the toiling peasantry. Lenin 
wrote: “A necessary condition for the victory of the sociali^^t re- 
volution ... is the close alliance of the working and cx])h‘ite(i 
peasantry with the working class— the proletariat— in all tlie 
advanced countries.’’ ^ 

Lenin made a deep study of the agrarian question and dO’ 
fined the vital needs of the countryside and the Party’s policy 
towards the j)easanlry. Ilis agrarian programme and tactics helped 
the workers to win over broad masses of peasants, to secure 
the revolutionary forces’ decisive superiority in tlieir struggle 
against the bourgeoisie and the landowners, and later lo ensure 
the socialist reconstruction in agriculture. 

Having abolished the exploiter classes and built socialism, the 
workers and toiling peasants together with the people’s intel- 
ligentsia today constitute a new, socialist society unparalleled in 
history for its socio-political and ideological unity. 

The October Revolution raised high the banner of interna- 
tionalism and proletarian solidarity. It emerged viclorious as a 
result of joint struggle and co-operation by the working people 
of all the nations and nationalities in Russia, headed by the 
working class and guided by the Bolshevik Parly. Once in power, 
the working class began implementing the Marxist-Leninist prin- 
ciples on the nalionalities question, which are based on recogni- 
tion of every nation’s profoundly democratic right to self-doler- 
mination, to voluntary and free unification of nations, and also 
to establishment of an independent slate. 

The decades since the Revolution have shown that socialist 
revolution is the way lo end national oppression, establish ge- 


• V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 328. 
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inline equality of the nations and bring them closer together 
through co-operation on a voluntary basis. 

The Soviet Union has put into practice the principles of inter- 
nationalism, equality and fraternal co-operation between the peo- 
])les in building a multi-national socialist state and in distribut- 
ing and developing the productive forces, so as to create the ma- 
terial and technical basis of socialism and communism and boost 
the economy and culture of the once backward non-Russian out- 
lying regions. The formation of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in December 1922 was yet another momentous triumph 
of Leninism and an important milestone in the social progress 
of mankind as a whole. The Leninist national policy of equality 
and friendship between peoples has produced remarkable results. 
In the years of socialist construction in the U.S.S.R. a new his- 
torical entity of men— the Soviet people— emerged and has since 
then been steadily developing. 

In carrying out the cultural revolution on an unprecedented 
scale, the Communist Party has invariably been guided by the 
ideas of Marx, Engels and Lenin, who said that socialist culture 
is created on the basis of an assimilation and a critical rework- 
ing of the whole spiritual legacy of tlie past, alongside with a 
resolute overcoming of the reactionary ideology of the exploiting 
classes. Among the remarkable results of the implementation of 
the Marxist-Leninist policy in this field are the development of 
education in the U.S.S.R., which gave millions of working peo- 
ple access to knowledge, the flourishing of Soviet science and 
( ulture, and the moulding of the Soviet people’s socialist con- 
sciousness. 

The Great Patriotic War of 1941-45 put the socialist system 
to a harsh historical' lest. The most savage and cruel war in his- 
tory showed clearly the advantages of the Soviet socialist econ- 
omy and state system, tlie invincible socio-political and moral 
unity of Soviet society, and the people’s solidarity with the Com 
raunist Party. The Soviet Union made the decisive contribution 
to the rout of German fascism— the shock-force of world impe- 
rialist reaction. The Soviet Union’s victory over nazi Germany 
and then also over imperialist Japan was another brilliant triumph 
for the socialist system, for the ideology of friendship between 
peoples, for socialist internationalism and Soviet patriotism. It 
was a fresh triumph for the Marxist-Leninist teaching as a whole, 
which lay at the basis of the Party’s vast organisational work in 
the front-lines and in the rear during the war. 

The Soviet victory in the Great Patriotic War greatly enhanced 
the prestige of the socialist system in the eyes of working peo- 
ples throughout the world and created an exceptionally favour- 
able situation for the development and victory of socialist revolu- 
tion in the countries of Europe and Asia, for the subsequent 
emergence of centres of socialism on other continents as well. 
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and for the development of national liberation and democratic 
movements. 

In a number of countries, the working class in alliance witli 
all the working people overthrew the rule of the capitalists and 
landowners and took the road of socialist construction. This led 
to the emergence of a system of socialist stales in the post-war 
years. The idea advanced by Marx and Engels about the world- 
historic mission of the proletariat as the major force in the so- 
cialist IransTormation of so(‘iety was thus tested in practice. Nol 
only theory but the march of history itself have proved that in lib- 
erating itself from the exploiting system the working class lib- 
erates all the working people. It has been proved on a world- 
wide scale that the proletariat’s role in the historical process of 
transition from capitalism to socialism is far greater than its rel- 
ative size in the population as a whole. 

The principles of proletarian internationalism put forward by 
Marx and Engels have been embodied in the international 
communist and working-class movement, in the alliance of pro- 
letarian revolution and the national liberation struggle of the 
peoples in the colonial and dependent countries. 

The Third, Communist International, set up in 1919 on Le- 
nin's initiative, jdayed a groat role in establishing Communist 
Parlies in various countries and restoring and developing the 
international ties between fighters for socialism, which had boon 
severed by the treachery of the leaders of the Second Interna- 
tional. The (Comintern produced many outstanding leaders and 
militant fighli'rs of the international communist movement. 

The Communist International revived and carried forward the 
glorious traditions of the First International and its leaders, Marx 
and Engels. The Manifei^to to the Workers of the World which 
the Communist fnlernalional adopted at its First Congress said: 
“VVe Communists, representatives of the revolutionary proletariat 
of the different countries of Europe, America, and Asia, assembled 
in Soviet Moscow, feel and consider ourselves followers and ful- 
iillers of the programme proclaimed 72 years ago.'’ * 

The general line of the international communist movement 
worked out by the Comintern under Lenin’s guidance was fully 
in keeping with the revedulionary spirit of Marxism and the 
princi])ies of prohdariaii .solidarity. The (ioniiiiterii helped the 
young Communist Parties to elaborate correct strategy and flex- 
ible tactics and promoted their organisational and ideological 
consolidation. It continued to carry on an impla(‘able struggle on 
two fronts: against Right opportnnisni and “Left" ])etly-bourgoois 
revolutionism. 

L(*nin considered it tremendously important that the Comin- 
tern’s policy and tactics should aim at winning over the majority 

* The Communist International No. 1, 1919, p. 5. 
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of the working class to the side of the Communist Parties. ''Into 
the midst of the masses!” was the main slogan of the Third Co- 
mintern Congress (1921). Under Lenin’s directing influence, the 
Third and Fourth (1922) Congresses put forward the tactics of 
a united workers’ front for the purpose of uniting the broad 
working masses against the capitalist offensive. 

The Sixth Congress (1928) adopted the Comintern Program- 
me, which summed up the historical experience of the proletar- 
iat’s world- wide revolutionary movement. It said that the Co- 
mintern regarded itself “as the historical successor to the ‘Com- 
munist League’ and the First International led by Marx, and 
as the inheritor of the best of the prewar traditions of the Second 
International”. * The Programme emphasised that the Commun- 
ist International adopted in its theoretical and practical work, 
fully and without reservation, the standpoint of revolutionary 
Marxism, of which Leninism was the further development. 

The Comintern's activity after Lenin’s death was not free of 
serious shortcomings and occasionally even of sectarian mistakes, 
but these were corrected by the collective efforts of the interna- 
tional communist movement. 

The Seventh Congress of the Comintern (1935) developed 
creatively the Marxist-Lcninist approach to the major problems 
of the proletariat’s class struggle and resolutely overcame the 
sectarian ideas alien to Marxism-Leninism. It called for a broad 
anti-fascist popular front, on the basis of a united workers' front, 
in defence of peace and against the threat of imperialist war. 

The tactics of a united popular front were an effective expres- 
sion of the policy of alliance between the working class and other 
sections of the working people, of co-operation between the Com^ 
munists and other democratic parties. These tactics were put 
to practical use during the Spanish people’s heroic struggle 
against fascism and reaction, during the prewar years in France, 
and later in combating the fascist and imperialist aggression 
against the peace-loving peoples of Europe and Asia. 

Today there is even broader scope for rallying the peoples 
round the slogan of progressive social development, in the strug- 
gle against imperialism and the sway of monopolies, and for so- 
cialism, democracy, national independence, and peace among 
nations. 

Since the Second World War, the international communist 
movement has worked out new forms of relations between the 
fraternal parties, such as bilateral, multilateral and regional 
meetings and conferences, notably. International Communist 
Meetings, an important form of collective discussion of urgent 
problems. The 1957, 1960 and 1969 Meetings of Representatives 
of the Communist and Workers’ Parties collectively worked out 

* Programme of the Communist International, Moscow, 1932, p. 5. 
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historic documents which provided, from a creative Marxist-Le- 
ninist standpoint, answers to the main questions of our day and 
formulated the main principles of the strategy and tactics of the 
world communist and working-class movement. A fresh contribu- 
tion to the strengthening of the international solidarity and fra- 
ternal co-operation of its participants was made by the Berlin 
Conference of Communist and Workers’ Parties of Europe, which 
was held at the end of June 1976. The document it adopted — 
For Peace, Security, Co-operation and Social Progress in Euro- 
pe— fully meets the requirements of our day and the vital in- 
terests of the nations on the European continent and through- 
out the world. The holding of such forums and their results are 
a practical expression of the respect tor the principles of equal- 
ity, collectivity and comradely co-operation of the fraternal 
Marxist-Leninist Parties. The Communist and Workers’ Parties 
work together to develop and enrich the revolutionary theory. 

The conditions of the working-class revolutionary struggle dif- 
fer from one country to another. The Great October Socialist Rev- 
olution and the subsequent class battles of the proletariat have 
proved that to defeat the bourgeoisie it is essential to combine, 
instead of absolutising, the various forms of revolutionary strug- 
gle, laying emphasis on those that most accord with the given 
situation. By creatively applying the Marxist-Leninist methodolo- 
gy, taking account both of the general regularities of the revolu- 
tionary process and their peculiar expression in each country, 
the Communist and Workers’ Parties are making their contribu- 
tion to the formulation of the theoretical and tactical problems 
of the world communist movement. The further development of 
Marxism-Leninism on the basis of an analysis of the general 
course of historical development and the concrete experience 
gained by the working people in the various countries is the con- 
cern of all the fraternal Marxist-Leninist Parties. 

A special feature of the present-day world liberation movement 
is the further extension of its social basis. The broad dimensions 
of the revolutionary movement in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
is a major factor in this process. The anti-imperialist and gen- 
eral democratic struggle for national freedom is closely inter- 
woven and merge with the workers’ struggle for socialism and 
communism. History has fully borne out Lenin’s idea about the 
crucial importance in the struggle against imperialism of the al- 
liance of tlie main revolutionary forces: the Socialist Soviet 
Republic, the world working-class movement, and the national 
liberation movement of the peoples of the colonies and dependent 
countries. 

In his Theses for the Second Congress of the Comintern, 
V. 1. Lenin wrote: “The world political situation has now placed 
the dictatorship of the proletariat on the order of the day. World 
political developments are of necessity concentrated on a single 
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focus— the struggle of the world bourgeoisie against the Soviet 
Russian Republic, around which are inevitably grouped, on the 
one hand, the Soviet movements of the advanced workers in all 
countries, and, on the other, all the national liberation movc- 
Tuents in the colonies and among the oppressed nationalities, who 
are learning from bitter experience that their only salvation lies 
in the Soviet system’s victory over world imperialism/’ * Giving 
expression to Lenin’s policy, the Third International enlarged 
Marx's slogan: “Proletarians of All Countries, Unite!” and wrote 
on its banners: “Proletarians of All Countries and ()p[)ressc(l 
Peoples of the World, Unite!” 

In accordance with the scientific principles of revolutionary 
strategy and tactics, the Marxists-Leninists regard the world 
socialist system, the working-class movement in the capitalist 
countries, and the national liberation struggle of the peoples as 
the three main revolutionary forces of our day confronting imper- 
ialism and reaction, and have been doing their utmost lo rally 
these revolutionary forces. 

Lenin came out firmly against any attempts lo counterpose the 
national liberation struggle in Ihe East lo I he cause of Ihe social- 
ist revolution in the West, lie rejected, as groundless, Ihe asser- 
tion that “the future of the WesI depended solely on the extent 
and strength of the revolutionary movement in the easlerji coun- 
tries.” ^ 

With the support of the world socialist system and the inler- 
national working class, Ihe national liberation movement in th(' 
colonies and dependent countries has won great victories. Under 
its pressure the colonial system of imperialism has in fact fal- 
len apart. 

The world balance of forces between socialism and ca])italism 
has radically changed as a result of the socialist countries' grow- 
ing economic, political and defence power and Ihe development of 
the world revolutionary process as a whole. It is no longer ca[)- 
ilalism, but socialism and all the anli-im[)erialisl forces lhal 
determine the main content and direction of social development. 

The international communist movement has been growing 
stronger in the struggle against imperialism, against opportun- 
ism and sectarianism of every kind, and against bourgeois na- 
tionalism. Experience shows that any anti-communist attacks by 
the ideologisis of the bourgeoisie, any attacks on the Marxist- 
Fjcninist outlook, like the attempts to undermine it from within, 
lo distort it and lo kill its revolutionary spirit, so as to disarm 
Ihe fighters against imperialism and to split their ranks, are ul- 
timately doomed to failure. The experience of revolulionary strug- 


’ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 146. 
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gle also indicates the need resolutely to expose any departures 
from Marxism-Leninism, especially those which are effected 
under the cover of hypocritical talk about loyalty to the causo 
of the socialist revolution, under the false pretext of “creatively’’ 
applying Marxist-Leninist theory to the changing social condi- 
tions, etc. The iirge on the part of modern Right-wing revisionists 
and renegades of the communist movement to review the basic 
propositions of the Marxist-Leninist doc.lrine in the reformist 
spirit, to undermine confidence in the revolutionary nature of 
the working class and to throw doubt on the accomplishments of 
real socialism as well as tlie loud ultra-Leftist propaganda of the 
neo-Trotskyites, their slander of the socialist countries and world 
communism, and I heir attempts to contrast the strategy and 
tactics of the Communist and Workers’ Parties with reckless 
slogans, inflict direct harm on the cause of rallying tlie anti- 
im])erialist forces. 

Tremendous harm lo the interests of socialism and the revolu- 
tionary liberation struggle of the peoples against imperialism is 
being done by the divisive activity of petty-bourgeois adventur- 
isls, by their particular, anti-Marxist conception of the world re- 
volu I ionary process. Their departure from the principles of Marx- 
ism-Leninism and ])rulotarian internationalism, their ignoring of 
Ihe general regularities of socialist construclion have led lo seri- 
ous deformatiojis of the communist theory and practice. The 
Maoists’ hegenionistic line in foreign policy and Iheir splitting 
actions in the inleriialiorial arena arc aimed at undermining the 
unity of the socialist system and the international communist 
movement. 

It is the internationalist duty of all true Marxists-Leninists to 
rebuff all these distortions of the doctrine of Marx, Engels and 
Lenin, all encroachments on the principles of revolutionary pro- 
letarian policy and international proletarian solidarity. 

Proletarian internationalism, unhampered by any national, re- 
gional or conlincntal harriers, continues to be the mainstay of the 
world c 0111 1 n unis t movement, whose unity and solidarity on the- 
basis of Marxist-Leninist principles is the main condition for the 
further growth of its iiilluencc and success in mobilising all tho 
revolutionary forces in the fight against imperialism. The whole- 
historical course traversed by the communist movement proves 
Ihe need of loyally to Marxism-Leninism, to proletarian iiiter- 
nalionalisin. Such is one of the most important lessons of history. 


MARXISM AND MODERN CAPITALISM 

As more and more of Marx's predictions about the course of 
history come true, bourgeois ideologists increasingly insist that 
Marxism has grown oiildated and is no longer relevant to the 
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present day. However, history and science have been disproving 
their fabrications. 

Marx's conclusion that capitalism's doom is sealed and the 
victory of socialism is inevitable is no longer a mere prediction: 
socialism has become reality on a sizable part of the globe, while 
the capitalist countries present a scene of sharp class struggle, 
which is bound to lead to the destruction of the bourgeois system. 

The aggressiveness and neo-colonialist moves of imperialism 
are not a reflection of growing strength, but of sharpening con- 
tradictions, insurmountable difficulties and conflicts, and lay bare 
its plunderous nature. 

The main trends of capitalist development, discovered by Marx, 
now stand out in bolder relief. The exploitation of wage-labour 
is growing. Modern capitalism is based on wage-labour to a far 
greater extent than mid- 19th-century capitalism. By the mid- 
20th century, there were over 400 million wage-workers and em- 
ployees in the capitalist countries, as compared with about 10 mil- 
lion in 1848. There is a steady growth in the numerical strength of 
the working class, which is directly connected with the most advan- 
ced and rapidly developing forms of production. This growth results 
from the expanded reproduction of labour-power and from the pro- 
letarianisation of the petty bourgeoisie and other social sections. 

The advocates of modem capitalism do not dare to dispute the 
existence of wage-labour, but have been trying to prove that it 
has undergone a radical change, and that the modern worker is 
no longer the indigent proletarian of the 19th century, but a 
“social partner” on an equal footing with the capitalist. Fearful 
of any deepening of the class struggle, which has been increasing- 
ly acquiring the character of a mass revolutionary movement, and 
.seeking in some way to adapt itself to the new situation in the 
world, the monopoly bourgeoisie has resorted, besides the more 
veiled but essentially just as savage forms of exploitation of the 
working people, to the various forms of social manoeuvring and 
every manner of effort to obscure the tme condition of those who 
work within the system of capitalist relations of production. 
Desperate efforts are being made to conceal the growing gulf be- 
tween those who own the means of production and those who art' 
forced to sell their labour-power to the capitalists. 

That is not to say, of course, that capitalism has not changed 
over the past hundred years. Lenin summed up the new phenom- 
ena in the capitalist economy and politics, which were not there 
fir were just emerging in Marx's and Engels' lifetime, emphasis- 
ing that this monopoly stage of capitalism is a continuation of 
the main capitalist tendencies and that the theory of imperialism 
can be concluded directly from Marx's analysis of the capitalist 
mode of production. * The C.P.S.U. and other fraternal parties 

* See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, pp. 188-89. 
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have been making a creative elaboration of Marxism in contem- 
porary historical conditions, taking careful note of the new trends 
and processes in modern society, thus providing convincing proof 
that Marxism alone, by virtue of its critical and revolutionary 
spirit, gives an adequate reflection of the complexity of the de- 
veloping world. 

The rule of state-monopoly capitalism in the advanced capital- 
ist countries is a specific feature of modern capitalism. Bourgeois 
economists have declaT*od state intervention in the economy to 
be the decisive cause of an allegedly radical change in the nature 
of capitalism. The state’s greater role in the capitalist economy 
is characteristic of modern bourgeois society. But the bourgeois 
state continues to be, in Marx’s words, “the epitome of bourgeois 
society ’. ^ 

Some fifty years ago, Lenin explained the key aspects of the 
slate's active role in Ihe capitalist economy, showing that at a 
given stage of capitalist development “the colossal power of cap- 
italism*’ merges with “the colossal power of the state into a 
single mechanism . . . bringing tens of millions of people within 
the single organisation of state capitalism”. ^ 

The capitalist state mobilises vast resources to finance the 
monopolies and is the main vehicle in militarising the economy. 
A steady stream of military contracts helps to keep profits high 
and ]>rovidcs the monopolies with new spheres of capital invest- 
ment. 

Stale-monopoly capitalism is developing under the scientific 
and technological revolution. New sources of energy and automa- 
tion provide the basis for a boost in labour productivity. But 
.scientific and technological revolution does not rule out social 
revolution, nor is it in any sense synonymous with it, as the 
technocratic line in modern bourgeois sociology and political econ- 
omy now and again seeks to prove. 

The socialisation of production under state-monopoly capital- 
ism objectively intensifies its main contradictions to the extreme, 
and markedly advances the creation of the material prerequisites 
for the political domination of the working class. Substitution of 
socialist for capitalist relations of production becomes an urgent 
necessity. That was what Lenin meant when he said that state- 
monopoly capitalism is the very threshold of socialism. 

There is also a reverse side to all technological progress in a 
capitalist society: by increasing the reserve army of labour it in- 
flicts ])overty and hardship on the workers; the workers' expen- 
diture of physical and nervous energy is inadequately compen- 
sated by their wages, however much they are increased. The real 

‘ Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, 
Moscow, 1976, p. 214. 
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contradictions of modern capitalism disprove the apologetic theo- 
ry of the “welfare society”. 

On the strength of the rise in tlie numbers of engineers, tech- 
nicians, administrative personnel, and persons working in the ser- 
vice industries, caused by the requirements in production and 
marketing, bourgeois ideologists declare that the Marxist doctrine 
of the class structure and the social antagonisms of capitalist so- 
ciety is outdated. They claim that these were oversimpliiied by 
Marx. In fact, Marx said that real bourgeois society by no means 
consists only of two classes, workers and industrial capitalists, and 
emphasised “the constantly growing number of the middle clas- 
ses, those who stand between the workman on the one hand and 
the capitalist and landlord on the other”. * In recent decades, the 
mimber of “white-collar workers” has grown considerably, and 
it now constitutes about 25 per cent of the industrial labour force 
in the highly developed capitalist countries. Like industrial proletar- 
ians, those employees have to sell their labour-power to the 
capitalists and are exploited by them; they also face the threat 
of redundancy in time of recession and as a result of automa- 
tion, and their wages are often lower than those of skilled w^ork- 
ers. That is why they often join the workers in the struggle 
against the monopolies, gradually overcoming the barriers zeal- 
ously cultivated by the bourgeoisie between factory and while- 
collar workers. 

Bourgeois ideologists have been making futile attempls to prove 
that Marx's doctrine on the impoverishment of the proletarial 
does not apply to the present epoch, with its “incomes revolu- 
tion” that has allegedly made the rich poorer and the poor richer. 
Here, as elsewhere, Marx’s views are replaced by the extremely 
oversimplified view of a continual, automatic process of absolute 
impoverishment. This vulgar distortion has nothing in common 
with Marx’s actual views on impoverishment. He showed that 
although the capitalists seek to reduce wages to the lowest pos- 
sible level— an expression of the capitalist urge for intensified ex- 
ploitation — the wage level is decided in the course of the class 
struggle and depends on the balance of the contending forces. He 
said that the wage level includes an “historical and moral ele- 
ment” and depends on the country’s concrete historical (oudi- 
tions, its level of development, the structure of consumption, and 
other factors. As the productive forces grow and as j)roduction 
technologies gain in complexity, the capitalists are to some ex- 
tent forced to meet the workers’ objectively growing requirements, 
because otherwise they would not obtain the skilled labour 
they need. But industrial output and profits run well ahead 
of wages, and the gap -keeps growing. Marx wrote: “The more 
productive one country is relative to another in the world market, 

Karl Marx, Theories of Surplus-Value, Part II, Moscow, 1968, p. 573. 
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the higher will be its wages as compared with the other. In En- 
gland, not only nominal wages but [also] real wages are higher 
than on the continent. The worker eats more meat; he satisfies 
more needs. But in proportion to the productivity of the English 
workers their wages are not higher [than tlie wages paid in other 
countries].” * 

This gap is a major indicator of working-class relative impov- 
erishment. Another key clement, particularly in the highly de- 
veloped cafjilalist countjii“^, is the mounting insecurity of the 
workers’ existence, resulting from more intensive labour, increased 
automation, short-term fluctuations on the world market, and 
so on. 

But Marxism-Leninism docs not bulieve the continual impov- 
erishment of the working class to be inevitable. Lenin sharply 
attacked the distortions of Marxism on that issue. He wrote: ‘‘He 
[Marx] spoke of the growth of poverty, degradation, etc., indicat- 
ing at the same time the countcracling tendency and the real 
social forces that alone could give rise to this tendency.” Lenin 
wrote about the growing “disparity between the increasing level 
of consumption by the bourgeoisie and consumption by society 
as a whole, and tlie level of the living standards of the working 
people”, and remarked that “the passage oji increasing impover- 
ishment remains perfectly true in respect of the ‘border regions' 
of capitalism”. 2 The developing countries are the main “border 
regions” of modern ca|>ilaiisni. Their national income per head of 
the populatif)n is only a fraction of that in the advanced capital- 
ist countries. 

The basic contradictions of capitalism are expressed in period- 
ically recurring economic crises. Bourgeois critics of Marx try 
to refute his doctrine (d* crises by saying that since his day cap- 
italism has undergone a radical change, that it is no longer sub- 
ject to the devastating upheavals that used to hit the capitalist 
economy every decade or so, and that the modern bourgeois statt* 
can prevent these crises. But Marx had a much deeper insight 
than his numerous critics. He wrote that “permanent crises do 
not exist”, ^ and emphasised their periodic nature. He was the first 
lo bring out the nature of their recurrence by putting it in the 
context of the renewal of fix-d capital. He noted that the dura- 
tion of the cycle could change in the course of technical progress, 
lending lo become shorter as the productive forces developed. In 
the French edition of Volume One of Capital, Marx wrote: “So 
far the duration of these cycles has been ten or eleven years but 
there are no grounds whatever for considering this figure as con- 
stant. On the contrary, one is bound to infer from the laws of 




Ibid., pp. 10-17. , , 
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capitalist production, which we . have just considered, that it is 
variable and that the period of the cycle will gradually shrink.” * 

Many bourgeois and pseudo-socialist works have alleged that 
for decades the capitalist world has not had a crisis similar to 
that of 1929-33, and that there has been no mass unemployment 
on that scale. However, the development of the world capitalist 
system since the 1929-33 crisis has overthrown the false theories 
of “crisis-free”, “reflated”, “planned” capitalism. The capitalist 
world was hit by fairly profound economic crises before and after 
the Second World War. The growth of production in the capitalist 
countries has been uneven, being interrupted at definite intervals 
by spasmodic recessions, so on the whole bearing out the opera- 
tion of the law of periodic economic cycles discovered by Marx. 
The final blow to the apologetic claims about the advent of a 
crisis-free phase in the development of capitalism was dealt by 
the world economic crisis which broke out in 1974. It spread to 
all the developed capitalist countries, without exception, hitting 
all the centres of the world capitalist economy. In scale, spread 
and depth of impact on every sphere of life in capitalist society, 
in its calamitous effects on the working people, in duration and 
intransigence, it has surpassed all the economic upheavals through 
which the capitalist countries had gone after the Second World 
War, and is very similar to the 1929-33 crisis. The current eco- 
nomic calamity is compounded by runaway inflation, an unprece- 
dented monetary and financial crisis, which has been going on 
since the 1960s, which has undermined the prestige of the lead- 
ing currencies of the capitalist world — the dollar and the 
pound sterling — and which has shaken the whole mechanism of 
settlement relations among the capitalist countries. The destruc- 
tive effects of the fresh economic upheaval are aggravated hy the 
sharpening contradictions within the structure of the world econ- 
omy of imperialism, which have markedly upset its raw-material 
and energy balance and caused the grave ecological crisis result- 
ing from the monopolies’ plunderous exploitation of natural re- 
sources and their barbarous treatment of the environment. All 
these phenomena show that the general crisis of capitalism is very 
far gone indeed, and that Marx, Engels and Lenin were quite 
right when they predicted that the development of the contradic- 
tions of capitalist society would drive it ever deeper into a dead 
end. 

The methods used by the Imperialist bourgeoisie in its efforts 
to resolve the contradictions of capitalism have led to an enor- 
mous waste of productive forces and immense suffering. This ap- 
plies mainly to the harm inflicted by the Second World War and 
the “local” wars of the- postwar period. 

‘ Karl Marx, Le CapHal, livre premier, tome troisieme, Paris, 1950, 
p. 77. 
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The world economic crisis of 1929-33 w.is a terrible tragedy for 
the peoples of the capitalist countries, but subsequent events 
showed that imperialism was subjecting mankind to even worse 
destruction and devastation. During the 1929 crisis, there were 
30 million unemployed throughout the capitalist world — a mon- 
str(jus figure. During the Second World War, 110 million people 
were diverted from production and put under arms and nearly 50 
million died in active service, in enemy-occupied territory and 
in the rear. The economic losses during the 1929-33 crisis were 
enormotis, but those of the Second World War are virtually 
beyond estimation, running to thousands upon thousands of bil- 
lions of dollars. 

The postwar arms race and the preparation and conduct by the 
imperialist countries of barbarous “local” wars have entailed co- 
lossal e.xpenditure and loss of life. The continuing militarisation 
of the economy and of the political system and the unlimited dom- 
ination of the military-industrial complex hold countless new 
calamities in store for the nations. 

The working-class movement in the capitalist world has recent- 
ly become more active, and the class struggle is growing more 
acute rather than abating. Millions of workers in the trade unions 
and other mass organisations are waging a persistent .struggle 
against capitalist rule, staging long strikes and using all manner 
of methods to safeguard their interests. Through their constant 
strtiggle. the workers of a number of developed capitalist coun- 
tries iiave achieved a certain improvement in their living condi- 
tions, liigher wages, shorter working hours, pensions and so on. 
The jiroletariat's class struggle against the bourgeoisie is stimu- 
lated by the growing successes of socialism. The achievements of 
the working people of the Soviet Union and other socialist coun- 
tries in social security, public health and education, and the 
guaranteed right to work and rest inspire workers in other coun- 
tries in their action against exploitation and capitalist oppression. 

Despite all this, the condition of the working people in the 
postwar capitalist world continues on the whole to be extremely 
unstable, depending, as it docs, on the ups and downs of the eco- 
nomic outlook. Under the domination of state-monopoly capital, 
the social gains of the working class are being constantly threat- 
ened, and their tenuous character has been most forcibly revealed 
in the course of the world economic crisis since the mid-1970s, 
which lias already robbed the working people of many of the 
fruits of their long struggle to raise their living standards. For 
them the crisis has had various calamities: an unprecedented 
growth of unemployment, which has risen to a postwar high— 15 
million fully unemployed and 10 million people forced to work 
only a part of the week, .soaring prices and a rising cost of liv- 
ing, decline in real wages, more acute housing problems and other 
trials. At the same time, social conflicts in capitalist society have 
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been growing deeper and sharper, and the working class has in- 
tensified its resistance to the encroachments of the monopolies 
and the imperialist state on the working people’s interests, and 
to their attempts to get the latter to shoulder the whole burden; 
of the crisis. 

In the course of the class struggle, strikes and work stoppages 
increasingly take on the political tenor of a fight against the sway 
of the monopolies, and this strengthens the common anti-impe- 
rialist front under the leadership of the working class. The reac- 
tionary forces and monopoly capital find Ihemselves increasingly 
isolated. There are incontrovertible facts to show that Ihe work- 
ing class continues to be the most advanced revolutionary class 
of our day, the principal productive and socio-political force of 
our epoch. 

Present-day reality shows clearly that class struggle conlinue*^ 
to be a law of capitalist society. The general laws of the class 
struggle arc obviously gaining force in capitalist soci(‘Ly and in- 
evitably leading to socialist revolution, despite frenzied resistance 
on the part of Ihe powerful capitalist monopolies, with Iheir nu- 
merous instruments for exerting economic, political and ideolog- 
ical pressure on the proletariat, and their use of the trade union 
bureaucracy and the leadership of reformist parlies for that pur- 
pose. 

Historical experience shows the futility of reformist reedpes for 
“resolving” the contradictions between labour and capital. Re- 
formism is bankrupt in practice as well as in theory. Far from 
jirotecting the working people’s vital interests, the policies pur- 
sued by Right-wing socialist leaders, who have repeatedly held 
power in various capitalist countries, actually support tlie domi- 
nation of the monopoly bourgeoisie. This proves once again that 
the Marxist-Leninist teaching alone shows the only right way t.O' 
put an end to capitalist bondage. 

MARXISM AND COMMUNIST CONSTRUCTION 

Marx’s constantly alive and developing doctrine, which has 
stood every test both during relatively peaceful development and 
in time of upheaval, continues to help the communist movement 
today not only to analyse modern capitalism but also to undcjr- 
stand the processes of socialist and communist construction ami 
the laws governing the establishment and development of the 
now society. 

Naturally Marx did not leave any ready-made recipes hu* so- 
cialist and communist construction, nor did he try to project the 
future society in detail, but his contrasting of socialism and cap- 
italism and his forecast of the broad outline of a socialist society 
have been remarkably confirmed by practice in the socialist couii 
tries. 
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In defining the ways of socialist construction, Lenin proceeded 
trom the Marxist proposition that large-scale industry is the ma- 
terial basis of socialism. It is in large-scale industry that the so- 
cialisation of production attains its highest level. Large-scale in- 
dustry alone can re-ecjuip all the branches of the economy on the 
basis oi new technology and ensure the all-round development of 
the productive forces and the overall growth of the socialist econ- 
omy. Lenin |)roceede(l from the theory of reproduction elaborated 
by Marx in his Capilui, from his general propositions about the 
advantages of large-scale production. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union lias consistently im- 
plemented and developed Lenin’s ideas about putting the national 
•ec.onomy on a modern teclinologicai basis, and has resolutely 
])ursued the policy of socialist industrialisation of the country. 
The GOKLRU plan and the Soviet five-year plans were a practic- 
al implementation of the economic theory of Marx and Lenin, and 
the world’s firsl instance of planned economic development. 

In defining the ways and means for building a socialist econ- 
omy, Lenin was guided by Marx’s analysis of the forms of pro- 
]>erty, given in his Capital. Bourgeois economists tended lO con- 
fuse two essentially diffc'renl forms of private property: the one 
based on the producer's personal labour, and the other on the 
exploitation of other people's labour. Tliis was an attempt to ob- 
scure the ex[)loilative nature of capitalist properly and to present 
it as being a fully ‘‘legitimate” and fair form of appropriation, 
whereas in fact capitalist ])roperly, based on the exploitation of 
wage-labour, differs essentially from property based on the pro- 
ducer's j)ersonal labour. 

Lenin fully realised I In' dee[) significance of Ibis ilistinction be- 
tween the two forms of property from the standpoint of the strat- 
egy and tactics of tlie class struggle and socialist construction. 
Property based on tlie exploitation of the workers is nationalised 
in tJie course of Ihe revolution and serves as a foundation for 
state socialist enterprises, whereas property based on personal 
labour cannot be expropriated, and the working class is faced 
willi the task of finding \Nays and moans of transforming it on 
socialist lines. Scieulilic communism has worked out a policy for 
the gradual co-operation ci property based on personal labour. 
Accordingly, in the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, 
various producers’ co-operatives of handicraftsmen and artisans 
have been set up alongside state industrial enterprises. 

This realisation of the need for different approaches to the 
various forms of profierty was especially important in respect of 
agriculture in Russia, an overwhelmingly ])easant country. Le- 
nin's co-operative plan was logically deduced from Marx's econom- 
ic theory and was a brilliant way of guiding the peasant mas- 
ses to socialism. In accoidaJice with the scientific analysis ol the 
'forms of protierly, heuin and tlie Bolshevik l^irty worked out a 
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programme for the socialist transformation of the countryside, 
which included setting up state farms on the basis of the old. cap- 
italist-run large landed estates and the co-operation of small 
peasant holdings based on personal labour. This Leninist pro- 
gramme was later successfully implemented and yielded remark- 
able results. 

Historical experience has fully borne out Marx’s brilliaut pre- 
diction about the main stages in the emergence and development 
of communist society, namely: a) the transition period: b) so- 
cialism, the first phase of communist society; c) communism, the 
higher phase. 

Lenin attached much importance to drawing a distinction be- 
tween the two phases of communism, regarding this as a strictly 
scientific view of the historical development of communist society. 

Concerning the transition period, Marx and Lenin clearly de- 
fined its historical framework as a period of transition from cap- 
italism to socialism. Marx used to say that the first phase of 
communist society followed upon the long birth pangs of the 
transition period. Lenin developed Marx’s idea on the stale of 
that period as a state of the revolutionary dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and wrote: “The proletarian dictatorship is absolute- 
ly indispensable during the transition from capitalism to social- 
ism, and in our revolution this truth has been fully confirmed in 
practice.” ’ Lenin gave a profound analysis of economics and 
politics in the transition period, defined the relations between the 
various elements in the economic system and the classes behind 
them, and described the new forms of class struggle under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Today, the countries of the world socialist system are at dif- 
ferent stages in building the new society. In the U.S.S.R.. social- 
ism was victorious as early as the latter half of the 1930.''. Since 
then much new progress has been achieved in every field. The 
documents of the 24th Congress of the C.P.S.U. (March 30-April 
9, 1971) say that developed socialist society has been built by 
the selfless labour effort of the Soviet people, and it has made 
possible a start on the practical solution of the great task, set 
out in the Party’s Programme, the task of building the material 
and technical basis of communism. In this context, key impor- 
tance attaches to the tasks of raising the scientific and technological 
level of production as a whole, improving in every way the orga- 
nisational forms in modem industry and other sectors of the econ- 
omy, accelerating scientific and technical progress, and organi- 
cally blending the achievements of the scientific and technical 
revolution with the advantages of the socialist economic sy.stem. 

The great prospects for Soviet society’s advance towards com- 
munism were shown by the 25th Congress of the C.P.S.U. (Fob- 

' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 316. 
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niary 24-March 5, 1976). The Report given by General Secretary 
of the C.P.S.U. Central Committee Leonid Brezhnev, “Report of 
the CPSU Central Committee and the Immediate Tasks of the 
Party in Home and Foreign Policy,” and other documents of the 
Congress sum up the wealth of experience gained by the Party ’ 
and the whole Soviet people in their creative work, present a 
Marxist-Leninist analysis of contemporary world development 
and of the whole complex of problems which determine the lines 
of the Soviet Gommunisls' activity in the economic, social and 
ideological spheres, and map out a programme of further strug- 
gle for consolidating the socialist community, and uniting the 
international communist movement and all the other progressive 
forces, and for lasting peace and closer co-operation among na- 
tions. At the Congress, exceptional importance was devoted to 
the formulation of the Party’s economic strategy, which ensures 
the dynamic and rational development of the economy of mature 
socialism at the present stage, the use of the most intensive 
methods in building the material and technical basis of com- 
munism, enhancement of the efficiency and quality of social pro- 
duction, and purposeful use of the fruits of the scientific and 
technical revolution to master the forces of nature and to protect 
it for the benefit of man. The Party has closely linked the ful- 
filment of scientific, technical and economic tasks with the achieve- 
ment of progress in improving social relations and the socialist 
way of life, in raising cultural standards and securing the indi- 
^idua^s all-round development in socialist society. 

In ihe Soviet Union and other socialist countries there is a per- 
sistent effort aimed at the most effective application of the latest 
scientific and technical achievements to production, the rapid and 
all-round development of the economy, science and culture for 
llic ever fuller satisfaction of the material and spiritual require- 
ments of all members of society. Scientific and technical progress 
under socialism is in complete accord with the interests of the 
working people, helps not only to ease but also radically to change 
the nature of labour processes, enhances the creative role of 
the working man, and helps to obliterate the essential distinctions 
between physical and mental labour. The profound predictions 
made by Karl Marx are coming true. Considering the tendencies in 
the development of large-scale production he divined the processes 
which are unfolding in our own day. In the original version of Cap- 
Hal (the economic manuscript of 1857-58), he wrote: “Labour no 
longer appears as being merely included in the process of produc- 
tion, but as labour in which man, on the contrary, regards the 
process of production itself in his capacity as controller and 
regulator.” ' 


’ Karl Marx, Grnndrisse der Kritik der politischen Okonomie, 1857-1858, 
Berlin, 1953, S. 592. 
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The changes in the economic basis and the class structure of 
society result in deep changes in the political superstructure. The 
political organisation of the Soviet Union has become an expres- 
sion of genuine people’s power as a result of the abolition of the 
exploiting classes, the establishment of social property in the 
means of production, and the socio-political unity of society on the 
basis of an alliance between the friendly classes of workers and 
peasants. 

Marx and Engels criticised Lassallo’s idea that socialism could 
be introduced through “producers’ associations” with the aid of the 
bourgeois state. In a letter to Bebel Engels described as false the 
then fashionable phrases about direct “legislation by the people’ 
and the “people’s state” under capitalism. Believing this criticism 
to be very true, Lenin pointed out that socialism alone would 
create real conditions for converting the state into a people’s organ 
of government. * 

Thus, Lenin anticipated the main changes witliin the slate 
which take place under socialism. In Ihe spiril of Lenin’s ideas 
and in accordance with the Party Programme, the C.P.S.U. Cen- 
tral Committee’s Theses for the 50th anniversary of t)ie Octo- 
ber Revolution point out: “With the victory of socialism the 
state of the dictatorship of the proletariat becomes a political 
■organisation of the whole people under the leadershij) of Ihe 
working class. 

“The state of the whole people is a new stage in the develop- 
ment of socialist stalehood into communist public self-govern 
ment.” 

The C.P.S.U. has always proceeded from llie Marxist-Leninisl 
teaching on the deci^sive role of the working masses in Jiislorv 
and revolutionary social transforjnations. Socialism and com- 
munism result from the conscious, creative historical effort of 
millions. Marxism-Leninism is free from any nihilistic re- 
jection of the personal authority and role of tlie outstanding 
working-class leaders in the development of the communist move 
ment, and from their artificial gloriJicatioii and elevation above the 
masses and any tendency to replace llie principle of collective* 
leadership by personal, arbitrary decisions of individual leaders, 
claiming to be infallible and attempting to rise above the 
Party and the people. Such tendencies in the ])ersonality-cult 
spirit run counter to the principles of scientific communism and 
have been resolutely denounced by the C.P.S.U. and the inter- 
national communist movement. The Party has come out against 
any subjective and voluntarist approach to economic, ])olitical 
and ideological matters. It has been steadily improving its meth- 
ods of leadership in communist construction, promoting criticism 
and self-criticism, and fostering in Communists and all the 


’ V. I. Lenin, Marxism on the Slate, Moscow, 1976, p. 67. 
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working people a firm stand against inertia and conservatism. In 
the full-scale construction of communist society, the Communist 
Party, the Soviet people’s guiding and directing force, has a 
steadily growing organisational and educational role to play. 

As a consistent internationalist, Marx applied the law of eco- 
nomic planning under socialism to economic relations between 
the socialist countries, as well as to their national economies. In 
elaborating this idea, Lenin pointed out that the trend towards 
a world economy, a single whole regulated by the proletariat of 
all nations according to a general plan, “is bound to be further 
developed and consummated under socialism”. * 

Historical experience has proved that socialism brings the na- 
tions together and creates the prerequisites for broad economic 
co-(^)peration. The Council for Mutual Economic Assistance is 
playing a grow’ing role in the development of the socialist coun- 
tries’ economy. Multilateral and bilateral economic ties are ex- 
panding, and there is growing specialisation and co-operation of 
production, and increasing co-ordination of national economic 
plans. The socialist states’ fraternal co-operation helps each to 
make the best and fullest use of its resources and develop its pro- 
ductive forces. These processes express the essence of objectively 
mature socialist integration. 

The world socialist system is not confined to any single con- 
tinent. Every socialist country is strong through the support of 
the world socialist system and the international working class. 
The strengthening of the world socialist system in accordance 
with the principles of proletarian internationalism is an indispens- 
able condition for a successful socialist and communist con- 
struction. 

The emergence and strengthening of the Soviet state and the 
world socialist system have brought about fundamental changes 
in international relations, and the establishment of an alliance 
of the socialist countries and all the anti-imperialist forces in 
their common struggle against imperialist aggression, in defence 
of peace and world security. Solidarity and concerted action by 
all these forces is the main factor of world politics, the decisive 
(condition for averting another world war. In the recent period, 
the efforts of the G.P.S.U. and the Soviet Government and of all 
the other states of the socialist community have brought about 
considerable positive changes in the international situation and a 
swung away from tension and confrontation towards detente in 
relations among countries with differing socio-political systems. 
The principle of peaceful coexistence is becoming the prevalent 
tendency in international life. Improvement of the international 
climate has been promoted by the successful completion of the 
Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe in the summer 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 147. 
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of 1975, and its Final Act, which was signed in Helsinki by the 
heads of state and government of 33 European countries, the 
United States and Canada. The Communist and Workers’ Parties 
set themselves the ta^ of making the detente irreversible and 
giving it greater depth through efiective measures in disarmament, 
greater security and independence for the nations, and develop- 
ment of cooperation and mutual understanding among them. The 
forces of peace and progress have grown unprecedentedly, and 
now have greater potentialities than ever before for exerting an 
influence on social development. They are capable of coping with 
these historic tasks. 

Leninism regards coexistence of states with differing social sys- 
tems as a form of class struggle between socialism and capital- 
ism. Obviously the principles of peaceful coexistence do not ap- 
ply to relations between the oppressors and the oppressed, the 
coloniaUsts and their victims. The peaceful coexistence of states 
with differing social systems is aimed at preventing the imperial- 
ists from unleashing another world war, mounting international 
provocations and exporting counter-revolution, and also at creat- 
ing favourable conditions for the nations in realising their sacred 
right to decide independently on their own way of development, 
and for mutually beneficial economic, cultural, scientific and tech- 
nical ties between all countries. The struggle for peace is an in- 
tegral part of the struggle against imperialism, for the social 
progress of mankind. 

The future historical victories of Marxism depend on the de- 
velopment and consolidation of socialism throughout the world, 
success in communist and socialist construction in the U.S.S.R. 
and the other countries of the socialist community, stronger unity 
of the world communist movement, and the growth of the national 
liberation and democratic movements in our day. Addressing a 
ceremonial meeting on April 21, 1970, to mark the centenary 
of V. I. Lenin’s birth. General Secretary of the G.P.S.U. Central 
Committee Leonid Brezhnev said: “The world revolutionary pro- 
cess is developing inexorably. The stronger and more influential 
the Marxist-Leninist parties become, the greater will be the 
achievements of this process. The deeper the great ideas of Marx- 
ism-Leninism sink into the minds of the masses, the sooner will 
the revolution achieve new victories.” * 

By turning socialism from a utopia into a science Marx illumi- 
ned with revolutionary theory the path of the working class in 
the struggle for the communist transformation of society. By 
overthrowing the exploiting system in a number of countries and 
orienting them to socialism, the working class has made Marx’s 
ideas a historic reality. On this basis, the revolutionary theory 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin's Course, Moscow, 1972, p, 304. 
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of Marx, Engels and Lenin has been enriched and raised to fresh 
heights. 

The deeper and broader the great historical process of the 
world s revolutionary renovation, the brighter the light of scien- 
tific communism. 

Through the centuries, progressive mankind will cherish the 
immortal name and revolutionary banner of Marx, the founder of 
scientific communism. 
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